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PEEFA.CE 


The  following  Easy  Lessons  were  written  to  satisfy  the 
repeated  demands  made  on  The  Nation  by  the  Irish  public 
to  supply  them  with  rudimental  knowledge  in  the  lan- 
guage of  fatherland. 

They  are  now  reproduced  in  a  book  form,  revised  and 
improved  by  the  writer.  His  only  object,  first  in  compos- 
ing and  now  in  republishing  them,  has  been,  to  afford 
those  who  are  mere  nurslings  in  Gaelic,  the  milk  of  Irish 
elementary  knowledge  at  once  light  and  nutritive  ;  and  to 
circulate  more  widely  than  ever  the  language  of  Old  Eire 

Of  the  six  groups  which  compose  the  Indo-European 
fimily  of  languages,  the  Keltic  has  been  proved  by  J.  C. 
Zeuss,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  be,  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most  ancient. 

From  the  analogies  introduced  in  the  Lessons  between 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  Gaelic,  the  lovers  of  philology 
will,  it  is  hoped,  derive  an  additional  zest  to  cultivate  a 
knowledge  of  Irish,  the  largest  and  most  extended  divi- 
BÍon  of  the  Keltic  group  ;  while  the  mere  learner,  being 
amply  supplied  besides  with  easy  instructive  matter,  can, 
without  attending  to  this  foreign  element,  obtain  from 
them  sufficient  rudimental  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  Gael. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  Easy  Lessons,  philosophic 
deductions   from   the   general    and  special   principles   of 


language  are  umiecessarilj  introduced.  Those  who  would 
so  object  should  bear  mind  that  nothing,  no  matter  how 
simple,  can  to  a  learner  appear  easy  unless  he  knoAvs  the 
principles  on  which  its  objective  truth  is  founded.  In 
order  therefore  to  knoio  whatever  we  learn,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  philosophic  truths  fi-om  which 
such  knowledge  is  derived.  With  a  few  admirable  excep- 
tions, the  works  ah'eady  published  mere  or  less  elementary 
in  Irish,  have  been  written  with  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  philosophy  or  peculiar  genius  of  the  language,  and  are 
found,  therefore,  to  be  hj  no  means  calculated  to  make  the 
study  of  om-  venerable  tongue  agreeable  to  students. 

Works  still  more  simple,  or  at  least  more  concise  than 
the  present  Volume,  may  yet  be  produced.  Indeed,  should 
these  Easy  Lessons  meet  encouragement,  smaller  and 
cheaper  introductory  works  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
shall,  with  God's  blessing,  be  published. 

To  make  these  Lessons  as  fully  available  as  possible,  the 
learner  should  not  only  repeat  the  sentences  formed  in 
each  exercise,  but  from  the  aid  furnished  him  in  the  several 
Vocabularies,  he  should  strive  to  form  new  sentences  of  his 
own,  according  to  the  grammatical  instructions  imparted 
in  each  Lesson.  This  process  he  should  repeat  again  and 
again,  saying  several  times  o^-er  the  same  word  or  words 
imder  new  combinations.  This  practice,  continued  with 
perseverance,  will  make  the  yomig  learner  become,  in  a 
very  short  time,  a  master  of  the  language. 

FuAST  OF  All  Saints,  1Só9, 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

TiiK  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Easy  Lessons 
IN  Irish"  has  been  sold  oif  while  the  Second  Part  was  printing 
proves  there  are  many  lovers  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  ready  to  patro- 
nise our  eiforts. 

A  second  edition  is  therefore  issued,  improved  as  far  as  im- 
provement was  required. 

Feast  of  the  Aacemion  of  our  Lnd,  I860. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

In  five  years  this  little  work  has  gone  through  three  editions. 
The  demand  has  been  steadily  increasing.  On  this  account  the 
fourth  thousand  is  now  issued. 

Some  ten  years  ago  written  Irish  had  been  nigh  reckoned  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Not  so  to-day  ;  it  is  written,  as  well  as  read 
and  spoken,  by  thousands  of  the  growing  youth — young  men  and 
maidens — in  many  parishes  thoughout  Connaught.  In  several 
districts  through  Ireland,  persons  who  ought  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  their  mother  tongue — if  for  no  higher  motive,  for 
the  sake,  at  least,  of  learning  and  scholarship — actually  neglect 
or  despise  it  :  still  there  are  found  many  young  men,  after  the 
manner  of  the  learned  and  lamented  Thomas  Davis,  endeavouring 
by  private  study  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  tongue  which  it 
was  their  misfortune,  in  earlier  days,  not  to  have  beard — or  if  they 
heard,  not  to  have  appreciated.  Of  our  own  knowledge,  we 
are  aware  that  there  exists  a  patriotic  rivalry  in  this  respect 
amongst  the  students  of  several  colleges  in  Ireland,  France, 
Rome,  Spain,  in  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  the  United  States. 
The  "  Easy  Lessons"  have  found  their  way  to  "  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

This  little  work,  and  the  "  College  Irish  Grammar,"  of 
which  it  is  the  complement,  are  prized  in  an  especial  m.mner  by 
the  savants  in  English  and  German  universities.  Scholars  and 
men  of  mind  in  countries  beyond  the  Irish  shore,  are  more  alive 
to  the  value  of  Gaelic,  than  Irishmen  in  Ireland  seem  to  be. 
Witness  Pritchard,  Latham,  Blackie  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  Newman  (London),  Donbavand,  Sir  G. 


C.  Lewis,  Englishmen  all;  Pictet,  of  Geneva;  Zeiiss,  Herr 
Gliick,  Bopp,  Leo,  Korner,  Sparschuh,  Hermann  Ebel,  Gorres, 
and  Holtzman,  Germans  ;  with  Edwards  and  others,  Frenchmen. 

The  causes  of  this  apathy,  like  the  causes  of  Irish  poverty,  are 
manifold  ;  but  for  all  that,  Irishmen  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
more  than  they  actually  eiiect,  to  render,  if  they  please,  their  names 
conspicuous  for  scholarly  attainments  or  worldly  wealth. 

Away  with  that  horrible  materialism  which  measures  greatness 
by  the  standard  of  money,  or  that  of  private  advantage,  and  which 
asks:  "What  good  is  Gaelic  to  me  ?  What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ? 
Where  will  it  carry  me  to  if  I  leave  the  Irish  shore  ?" 

Surely,  to  a  mind  capable  of  correct  thought  and  calm  judgment, 
the  oldest  language  in  Europe — nay,  the  parent  of  the  oldest, 
ought  to  appear  worth  retaining  in  life ;  and  this  is  all  we  claim, 
or  by  our  efforts  seek  to  attain.  One  may  add,  that  for  what  it 
was,  and  is,  and  is  calculated  to  effect,  and  from  its  relationship 
with  those  European  dialects  whose  history  and  speech  we  praise, 
it  deserves  not  only  to  be  retained,  but  to  be  fostered.  Look  to 
Welshmen,  our  Celtic  brethren.  See  what  they  do  for  their  lan- 
guage. Cannot  we  Celts  do  as  much  for  ours  ?  But,  to  Irish- 
men is  it  not  reason  enough,  along  with  those  given,  that  Gaelic 
is  our  ow'n — is  the  language  of  our  fathers,  of  our  race,  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  the  saints  and  sages  who,  for  fourteen  hundred  years, 
have  ffourished  in  this  island !  People !  patriots  ! !  priests  of 
Ireland,  are  these  reasons  sufficient?  If  you  think  so,  encourage 
the  study  of  our  mother  tongue.  In  any  case  should  it,  after  the 
lapse  of  another  century,  or  half  century,  perish,  the  "  Lessons" 
now  edited,  and  the  "  College  Irish  Grammar,"  with  the  new 
dictionary  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Nation,  will  save  much 
of  the  wreck  of  that  stately  ship  in  which  our  race  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years  sailed  on  the  waves  of  time  in  safety  and 
security. 

5/.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam. 
Feast  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  1865. 

^"  The  key  to  Part  1.,  and  synopsis  of  tlie  verb  bo  beic,  to  he,  are 
found  at  p.  59;  the  key  to  Part  II.,  at  p.  139;  that  of  Part  III.,  at  p.  216. 

%*  The  dialogues  in  Parts  I..  III.,  IV.,  are  hest  suited  to  beginners; 
those  of  Parts  II.  and  V.,  for  more  advanced  students.  Some  beginners 
have,  they  say,  found  Part  11.  somewhat  difficult.  This  is  owing  to  the  in. 
troduction,  necessarily,  of  the  important  subjects  of  eclipsis,  gender,  and  how 
nouns  in  Irish  form  the  plural.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  easier  than  Parts 
I.,  III.,  and  IV, 


SELF-IlSrSTEUCTION  IN  lEISH, 


We  commence  our  Easy  Lessons  in  the  Irish  Language. 
We  have,  as  Avill  be  manifest  to  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  it,  made  it  our  special  endeavour  to  be  as  simple  and 
concise  as  possible,  consistent  -with  a  proper  elucidation  of 
the  subject-matter. 

FIRST  LESSON. 

THE  IRISH  LETTERS — THEIR  SOUNDS  : 
THE  VOWELS. 

There  are  seventeen  letters  in  the  Irish  Alphabet.  Of 
these  seventeen  five  are  vowels,  the  remaining  twelve  are 
consonants. 

THE  IRISH  ALPHABET. 
Cap.  Small.  pronunciation. 

%    A    a  French  or  aw  English 

b     b 

C     c    c  hard,  or  h;  never  at  all  pronounced  like  s  or 

ch  soft. 
O    b     dh 
6-     e     g    (as  é  in  there). 

r     F    / 

35^  hard,  as  g  in  get;  never  sounded  soft,  like  g 

in  gin. 
)      }      i  French,  ee  English. 
L     I     ^  generally  as  the  first  I  in  William. 
"m   rt)    m  "^4    ,'  \ 

Coo  o   t  ' 


y>    p  7 

r 


C    z     t  Italian,  or  th  Eng. 

U     II     M  Italian,  00  English,  or  u  in  hull;  never  sounded 
as  u  (you). 


2  SELF-INSTRUCTION   O   IRISH. 

We  omit  denominating  the  letters  by  their  Irish  names, 
Ailm,  Beith,  &c.,  so  called  just  as  the  letters  in  Greek  are 
called  Alpha,  Beta,  or  in  Hebrew,  Aleph,  Beth,  &c.,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  one  from  the  other,  and  from  those  of  any 
other  language — partly  because  they  are,  at  present,  seldom 
or  never  called  by  their  names,  and  partly  because  some 
persons  mistake  the  name  for  the  sound  of  the  letter. 

With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  Irish, 
and  ot  the  language  generally,  the  fullest,  the  most  open 
enunciation  is  required.  The  vowels  must  be  sounded  as 
in  Italian  or  French;  the  consonants  as  in  German  or 
Spanish.  This  open,  full  sounding  of  the  vowels  and  con 
sonants  enables  foreigners  to  learn  to  speak  Irish  more  cor 
recti}  and  more  readily  than  English-speaking  people  can 
ever  acquire.  Of  all  the  languages  spoken  throughout  the 
globe,  the  pronunciation  of  English  is  the  most  opposed  to 
that  of  Irish  ;  and  this  is  very  likely  one  of  the  reasons 
wh}  English-speaking  Irishmen  feel  such  a  distaste  for  the 
broad  pronunciation  ot  then-  mother-tongue 

Obs.  1. — The  letter  S,  y,  is  always  sounded  like  sh  when- 
ever it  goes  before  or  comes  after  the  vowels  e  or  ^,  as  y]x)- 
T)e,  us,  pronounced  shinné,  and  not  sinne.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  the  word  ]]•,  is  ;  the  third  person  sin- 
gular present,  mdicative  of  the  assertive  form  of  the  verb 
to  be,  which  is  pronounced  is,  and  not  ish. 

Again,  S,  y,  before  or  after  a,  o,  u,  is  sounded  simply 
like  s  in  soon  ;  as  |*uil,  the  eye — pronounced  soo-ill,  and  not 
shoo-ill.  To  the  second  part  of  the  Obs.  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  ^-o,  this,  is  in  Connaught  an  exception,  being  pro- 
nounced slio  111  that  province ;  but  in  Munster  so,  agreeably 
to  tlie  general  rule  here  laid  down. 

Obs.  2. — The  form  or  shape  of  each  of  the  Irish  letters 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  character  ol 
the  same  sound  and  name — small  ()i)  r  and  small  {y)  s  ex- 
cepted ; — but  their  lorm  is  easily  distinguished,  ]\  being  very 
like  the  written  ^  in  the  Roman  character,  and  y  not  unlike 
the  printed  r,  but  with  a  longer  stem. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  IRISH.  3 

SOUNDS' OF  THE  VOWELS, 
a,  long,  as  a  in  the  word  loall.     Example,  S\y.h,  high,  pro- 
nounced awrdi  answering  to  the  hroad  sound  of  a  in  English 

A  short,       ...       a  in  bat ;       ...       ATjAtij,  a  soul. 
There  is  a  third  sound  of  a,  very  common  in  the  West 
and  South  of  Ireland — ^just  the  same  as  the  short  sound  of 
bread   a  in  English,  as  a  in  what,  quadrant.     Example, 
3A|t,  near  ;  cajxc,  thirst ;  TnAjtr,  a  beef. 

é,  long,  e  in  where  j  c^e,  cUiy  j  56,  a  goose. 

e,  short,  e  in  whe7i ;  bAjle,  a  toiun. 

7,  long,  ee,  or  i  in  pique  ;      njíij,  fine. 

I,  short,  i,  iapick ;  njIP,  meal. 

5,  long,  o  in  told  ;  ól,  drinking, 

o,  short,  0  in  other  ;  cofip,  a  body, 

C»,  long,  u in  ride;  ú\\,  fresh. 

u,  short,  u  in  full ;  ucr,  breast. 

Obs.  1. — The  ^rat'e  accent  ('),  which  is  the  same  in  form 
as  the  acxde  of  the  Greeks,  shows  that  the  vowel  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sounded  long 

The  absence  of  the  accent  (')  does  not  always  indicate 
that  the  vowel  is  to  be  sounded  short  ;  because  when  the 
language  was  commonly  spoken  by  the  people,  they  re- 
quh'ed  no  such  phonographic  aid.  For  this  reason  some 
waiters  have  at  times  not  made  use  of  it. 

Obs.  2. — The  vowels  are  divided  into  broad  and  slender. 
The  broad  are  a,  o,  u  ;  the  slender  are  e,  ]. 

The  reason  of  this  division  and  its  utility  shall  be  shown 
in  a  subsequent  Lesson. 

VOCABULARY 


A5ur,  and. 

ATtj,  time. 

an,  slaughter. 

h'AM),  white. 

bixf,  death. 

bit)T),  harmonious. 

bor,  fist,  the  palm. 

b|v<\c,  cloak,  garment. 

bf\ói7,  sorrow. 

CAb,  mouth  ;  the  closed  lips. 

c\:xyi,  a  board,  a  table  ;  a  chapter, 

the  forehead. 
CA|i,  a  friend ;  Latin,  charits. 
cox,  foot ;  Liai-pes  ;  Gr.  wof?,  pons. 
bivt),  a  poem, 
bofii),  the  fist    clenched;   a  blow 

given  with  the  fist. 
SotiTTj,  blue. 


SOftr,  hunger  ;  a  field  ;  an  orchard. 

]Tf),  butter. 

liv,  day. 

■n)AC.  a  son. 

rt)lxx,  thigh,  flank. 

ti)l,  or  n)]or,  a  month  ;  Lat.  mensia, 

njjl,  honey;  Lat.  mel;  Gr.  fteXt.  meli. 

rt)ilir,  sweet. 

die,  bad. 

óti,  gold. 

pur,  lip. 

ttót,  a  rose  ;  Latin,  rosa. 

\\.<ir),  secret,  dear,  beloved. 

rAl,  filth. 

rixl,  heel. 

rlAc,  rod,  yard,  (a  measure.) 

cnoTt),  heavy. 

ú)t,  fresh. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  IRISH. 


EXERCISE  I. 


1.  ?Cro  A3U|*  oft.  2.  ivjt  A5U|*  biv|*.  3.  bof  a^ui' cof.  4  bivt? 
A5U]*  30ttn?.  5.  b]tAc  a5U|*  ]*Iac  6.  rt^AC  a3U|*  -(lixi).  7.  nj^j' 
^3"1*  t^l.  8.  TD]l  Asuf  ó}t.  9.  íit^  A5U]*  olc.  10.  bo|-  /x-^uy 
fciofin.  11.  puf  A3UV  cAb.  12.  fe^t)  binn.  13.  3o|tc  A3ur  b]ióu- 
14.  ]rt)  A3U1-  rrjil.  15.  lit  A3nf  rv']-  16.  tdí  olc ;  5011c  bivi);  ójt 
sjton?;  tDiu  xv'V),  rn-]\]y.  17.  bjtAc  30ftrt7;  -(117  iip,  A3ixf  &aij 
bint?-  18.  clivii  h'AV),  bjtór)  cfiorp,  A3iir  h'Ay  olc.  19.  auati? 
^r^dy  cojip      20.  fUc  A3ur  ó|t;  C|i6  rt^p;,  a3U|-  r^ii)  ú|t. 

Obs. — The  position  of  tlie  adjective  is  always  after  the 
noun  with  which  it  agrees 

VOCABULAEY. 


A]U,  a  clift. 

ixl,  a  brood. 

aU,  swaiu 

At),  the  (the  definite  article). 

'A\\t),  high. 

AC,  swelling. 

b'AS,  a  boat. 

biv^tt»  top. 

bo,  a  cow ;  Lat.  hos  ;  Gt.^oví,  hous. 

bog,  soft. 

bol5,  belly,  pouch,  paunch,  bellows. 

cATtj,  hooked,  bent. 

c'Ax,  case. 

ftAll,  blind. 

bill,  fond ;  and  siljr,  fond,  loving. 

sub,  black  (pr.  duv). 

XMA,  long 

5At)i;.  scarce. 

5Att,  near. 

5Ar,  stalk. 


5U1),  clean. 
SUr,  green. 
Vav,  full. 
loT)5,  ship. 
10115,  track. 
TpAl,  late. 
TOAnj,  mother, 
njón,  great,  large. 
n)or>  manner  ;  Latin,  mos. 
tl)UC,  pig. 
T)ór,  fashion. 
Ó5,  young, 
ofic,  prince, 

orif,  order ;  Latin,  ordo. 
pjf,  pease,  pr.  pish ;  see  Obs.  1  p.  2. 
poTtc,  harbour;  a  tune. 
Ttjo,  pr.  }-ee,  king;  Italian,  rej  Span- 
ish, rey. 
tiers,  eye. 
coi)ij,  wave. 


EXERCISE  n. 


1.  ivl  Ó5.  2,  aIa  bar).  3,  ac  iv|it).  4.  bol3  ti7ó]i.  5.  bó 
Mib.  6.  cív|*cAti7.  7.  bA|i|t  5lAf.  8.  bivb^iAbA  9.  oitc  bAll. 
10.  tr)Am  &1II.  11.  3Af  3AT)n.  12.  Iot)3  njóft.  13.  lo]i3  5Un 
14.  ]to|-5  50|tn7.     15.  |t]5  ó^.     16.  oixb  5A|t.     17;  coi;t;  n)ó|t. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  IIITSH. 


18.  jAf  boj.  19.  pojic  b|ur).  20.  coi)n  4x|t&,  ^511^  ac  ii;o|t. 
21.  rnuc  bub  A5UJ*  bo  5Uf.  22,  ^wy^  bo5,  A5ur  bols  móft. 
23.  aIa  idaI,  Asuf  ivl  5Ai)n.  24.  5a|*  b;\t;,  A^uf  b^|t|t  bo5. 
25.  pir  Uvi;,  Asm*  5<^^  catt).     26.  ]to|*  iiit,  ASUf  oft  cftoit?. 


VOCABULARY. 


hsxll,  a  member. 

bUr,  taste. 

boftft,  table. 

b|toc,  badger. 

buij,  the  foundation,  bottom. 

cAc,  cat. 

cill,  cliurcli,  graveyard. 

cUtj,  children. 

clé,  left-handed. 

do,  nail,  type,  defeat;  Fr.  clou. 

clú,  fame. 

'^op.v,  goblet. 


c^oiT),  crooked. 

cCil,  back. 

cCi,  hound. 

&oi)ij,  brown. 

nur,  wood. 

fnói),  nose 

civ,  am,  is,  are. 

cii)i),  sick,  sore,  unwell. 

cift,  country. 

co|i,  towei'. 

cort),  silence. 

cúf,  beginning. 


EXERCISE  III. 

1.  civ  Ai)  bAll  cjijij.  2.  Ai)  CAc  A5U|*  At)  bnoc.  3.  civ  A1> 
bof  cl6  cii)o.     4.  civ  Ai)  cjii  bivt;.     5.  civ  at;  do  bub.     6.  civ 

Al)  COT)t)  50Jtn7.       7.  civ  AT)  CAC  Ooyt?.       8.    civ  AI)  1T)AC  Ó5.       9. 
civ    AI)   1<V    pAbA.        10.    civ    AT)    COjt    iVJtb.        11.    CÍV  At)   ^tf)  lljl  : 

12.  civ  AT)  bojib  ivfib.     13.  civ  at?  cofin  cftorT). 

EXERCISE  IV. 

1.  Honey  and  butter.  2.  Top  and  bottom.  3.  Hand 
and  thigh.  4.  Blue  and  white.  5.  Gold  and  country. 
6.  The  day  is  long.  7.  The  land  is  brown.  8.  The  king 
is  young.  9.  The  prince  is  tall.  10.  The  friend  and  the 
beloved.  11.  The  day  and  the  month.  12.  The  son  and 
the  children.  13.  The  clay  is  fresh.  14.  The  stalk  i^ 
green.  15.  The  goblet  is  high.  16.  The  eye  is  blue. 
17.  The  wave  is  large.  18.  The  son  and  the  motlier. 
19.  Bad  and  fresh.  20.  The  meal  is  fine.  21.  The 
stronghold  is  high.  22.  The  foot  is  long.  23.  The  begin- 
ning is  near.  24.  The  table  is  large  and  high,  and  the 
children  are  young  and  fond.  25.  A  brown  hound,  a 
white  cat.  26.  The  butter  is  fr'esh  ;  a  secret  is  sweet. 
27.  The  fashion  is  new.  28.  Gold  is  scarce.  29.  Death 
:s  late.     30.  A  friend  and  gold  are  near. 


O  SELF-INSTRUCTION   IN   IRISH. 

SECO^sTD  LESSON. 

OF  THE  UNION  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  VOWELS,  AND  OF  THEIR  SOUNDS. 

Two  vowels  coming  together  form  a  diplitliong.  Three 
coming  together  form  a  tripthong.  In  Irish  there  are 
thirteen  diphthongs  ;  five  triphthongs.  The  chief  use  in 
treating  of  them  at  any  length  at  so  early  a  stage  in  our 
instructions,  is  to  know  their  sounds  clearly. 

Of  the  thirteen  diphthongs  six  are  always  long,  or  natu 
rally  so  ;  seven  are  naturally  short,  but  become  long  when 
marked  with  the  accent.  The  long  diphthongs  do  not 
require,  as  they  are  always  long,  any  notation  of  the  accent. 
The  seven  naturally  short  do  require  the  presence  of  the 
accent  to  show  that  their  sound  is,  in  the  case  so  noted,  to 
be  pronounced  long. 

The  long  are: — Ae,  ao,  eo,  eu,  ^a,  ua  :  ]n  (see  Third 
Lesson,  p.  13)  has  not  yet  been  ranked  amongst  the  long 
diphthongs. 

Sounds  of  the  six  long  Dipht\ong;. 

Ae,  like  ae  in  Muscc,  ex.  t)Ae,  yesterday. 

AO,    ...    ee  in  queer  :—n\  Munster,  like  tlie  first  a  in  che 
word  tliere. 
DAott,  dear ;  r^Oft,  cheap. 
eo,    ...    eo  in  Keon,  ceol,  music.    It  is  short  in 

the  five  following  words  : 
eo'cA-]y\,  a  Tcey ;  beoc,  a 
drink  ;  GocA]i),  a  man's 
name  ;  teo,*  tíiÍ3  ;  reoc, 
ajyart. 
eu,  long,  like  ni  in  wail,  beul,  mouth  ;  rseul,  stoj-y. 

]A,  like  ee  in  teem,  P]'>-V,  'pain. 

UA,  like  ooe  in  wooer,  TWAij,  rest. 

This  sound  is  easy,  if  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  u  is  always 
sounded  as  in  the  Continental  languages,  oo,  and  not 
"  you" 


*  So,  and  reo,  this,  are  the  same  pronoun  ;  e  is,  by  some,  inserted 
before  o,  in  order  that  t  in  vo  might,  according  to  the  general  rule  (see  Obs. 
1,  p,  2),  receive  the  sound  of  s/t— a  sound  which,  be  it  remembered, 
it  always  has  when  placed  before  or  after  e  or  i. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  IRISH. 


VOCABULARY. 


Aey\,,  air. 

5Ae,  of  an  arrow  ;  possessive  case  of 
5A,  an  arrow,  a  ray,  a  javelin. 

lAe,  of  a  day  ;  poss.  of  l^,  a  day. 

t)Ae,  yesterday ;  r^\e,  the  moon. 

A]5,  at,  to ;  le,  with  -,  ó,  from. 

A5Atr;,  to  me  ;  A5A&,  to  thee ; 
Ai5e,  to  him. 

ji)t),  ia  ;  A^},  the  ;  at),  whether 
(Latin,  anne). 

ru,  thou,  second  person  sing. 

Xp  [sliiv),  you,  second  person  plu- 
ral, is  never,  in  Irish,  em- 
ployed for  the  second  person 
singular. 

40. 

Aol,  lime. 

Aoij,  one,  any  ;  Fr.  un ;  Gr.  t»,  {eri); 

Lat.  unum. 
Aor,  age. 
blAors,  shell. 
briAoi),  drop. 
CAol,  slender. 


cAOTt,  berry,  a  burning  coaL 

tJAOft,  dear. 

pAot),  weak,  pining,  feeble. 

tt)Aol,  bald. 

njAOft,  a  steward. 

tiAob,  rend  (to)  v. 

rAo^t,  cheap,  free  ;  a  workman- 

cAon),  a  fit,  rage. 

rAoi*,  dough. 

itjAtt,  as,  hke. 

1)1,  not. 

b-i:u]l(pr.  will),  is? 

eo. 

beo,  alive. 

ceo,  fog,  vapour. 

ceol,  music. 

beol,  suck. 

!3eo|t,  a  tear,  a  drop. 

leoft,  enough. 

veol,  a  sail. 

cneofi,  a  guide. 

oftm,  on  me, 

o^c,  on  thee. 

AiTi,  on  him. 


EXERCISE  V.       ^ 
1.  b-piiil  An  c-Ae|i  i\]i&?  2.  civ  At)  c-Aefi  ivjib.     3.  b-]:u]l 

At)  Ia   •-•ÍX&A  ?      4.    ca  AT)  Uv  ^^&A.      5.    b-pUll    AT)    TDAC  CTT)T)  6 

r)Ae  ?  6.  civ  at)  ttjac  cit)t)  ó  i)Ae.  7.  b-puil  ah  jiAe  biVT)  ?  8.  civ 
AH  |tAe  bivT).  9.  b-^u^l  biv]t|t  AT)  jAe  5Ait5?  10.  civ  ba]t|t  An 
3Ae  5A|t5.  11.  civ  A]tivi)  (bread)  fAOfi.  12.  b-]:u]l  aoI  í5ao|t? 
13.  civ  Aol  bAori.  14.  b-pu]l  AOI)  blAOfS  A5Ab?  15.  ci^ 
bUoi^S  A3ArT),  16.  b-f-u]!  aot)  bjiAot)  A5A0?  17.  civ  briAoi) 
A5An).  18.  b-^iujl  cAon)  o|tc  ?  19.  ci\  caoh)  otiJi).  20.  b- 
y:n]\  at)  tdac  |:aot)  ?  21.  civ  at)  n)AC  f  aoi).  22.  h-yiwyX  ai)  bo 
beo?  23.  civ  AT)  bo  beo.  24.  b-pujl  At)  rt)Aoit  c^t)!)?  25.  civ 
AT)  TnAO]t  cit)T).  26.  civ  AT)  cAOf  bAOft.  27.  civ  ceol  Aije. 
28.  \)-x\.x]\  AOT)  beoit  A5Ab?  29.  civ  ceo  AT)t).  30.  b-piiil 
eocA)|t  A3Ab?     31.  civ  beoc  A^Art)  at)i)  ^eo. 

EXERCISE  VI. 
1.  Is  the  cow  white  ?     2.  The  cow  is  white.     3.  Is  the 
son  tall?    4.  The  son  is  tall.    5.  Is  the  day  long?    6.  The 
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day  is  not  long.  7.  Have  you  a  berry  ?  8.  I  liave  not  a 
berry.  9.  Is  the  steward  alive  ?  10.  The  steward  is  not 
alive.  11.  The  steward  was  alive  yesterday.  12.  He  was 
not  alive  yesterday.  13.  He  was  sick  yesterday.  14.  Are 
you  sick?  15.  No ;  I  am  not.  16.  Time  is  like  a  vapour. 
17.  Is  music  melodious?  18.  Yes  ;  music  is  melodious. 
19.  He  tore  a  string  of  tlie  harp  (c]tuic).  20.  Music  is 
cheap.     21.  He  tore  the  sail  with  the  top  of  the  arrow. 

Obs.  1. — There  are  at  present  very  few  words  spelled 
with  the  diphthong  Ae,  in  fact  only  one  or  two  more  besides 
those  given  here  ;  as,  pAeéeAÓ,  smiling  :  in  modern  Irish, 
AC  is  used  for  Ae,  so  commonly  found  in  the  ancient  written 
language. 

Obs.  2. — The  diphthong  ao  is  not  found  in  the  English 
language  save  in  the  w' ord  gaol,  a  prison  ;  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  like  é  in  there — agreeing  exactly  with  the  sound 
given  this  diphthong  in  Irish  by  the  natives  of  INlunster 
Tliis  analogy,  and  the  fact  that  words  now  spelled  with  ao 
were,  by  ancient  Irish  writers,  spelled  with  Ae — which,  as 
we  have  shown,  has  the  sound  of  the  first  e  in  the  word 
there — leads  us  to  believe  that  the  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
as  pronounced  in  Munster,  is  the  correct  one.  Add  to  this, 
that  if  AC  be  pronounced  ce,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  the  sound  of  the  triphthong  ao],  which  is 
formed  from  it,  nor  from  that  of  the  diphthong  ^a. 

Obs.  3. — Following  the  authority  of  Dr.  O'Donovan,  eo 
is  placed  by  us  among  those  diphthongs  which  are  long  by 
nature.  For,  as  there  are  only  five  words  in  the  language 
in  which  the  sound  of  eo  is  found  to  be  short,  it  is  useless 
to  mark  it  long.  Hence,  though  hitherto  this  dij)hthong 
has  been,  by  many  Irish  writers,  marked  with  the  accent 
('),  yet  in  our  Lessons  w^e  shall  avoid  using  this  notation. 
It  is  plainly  not  only  useless,  but  calculated  even  to  lead 
astray. 

Objection. — In  what  does  the  sound  of  the  diphthong 
60  differ  from  that  of  the  simple  vowel  o  ? — Answer — e,  in 
the  diphthong  eo  adds  to  the  sound  of  the  simple  o  in  a 
twofold  way :  first  the  sound  of  e  in  the  diphthong  eo  is  so 
blended  with  that  of  o  as  to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  only 
one  whole  sound — thus  differing  in  their  unison  from  the 
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simple  soimd  of  o.  Again,  the  consonant  preceding  e 
becomes  liquid,  so  that  the  same  consonant  which,  before 
A,  o,  or  II,  would  be  pronounced  hard,  is  pronounced  liquid- 
like when  going  before  e  or  ];  as,  for  example,  the  word 
bo,  a  coic,  is  pronounced  lilve  the  French  beau,  while  beo, 
alive,  is  pronounced  as  if  bc-j/o  ;  so  in  ceol,  music,  the  eo  is 
pronounced  as  eo  is  hearvi  in  the  Irish  proper  name  Keogh 
(or  Kehoe,  as  it  is  written  ia  some  districts),  and  Keon  ; 
while  c  not  followed  by  e  or  í  is  not  p-onounced  with  that 
slender  or  liquid  strain,  but  just  like  c  in  the  English  word 
cow.  So  I  before  e  or  ]  is  soundeJ  like  I  in  million,  or  I  in 
the  French  word  Urn  ;  and  y  before-  e  or  i  is  sounded  like 
sh,  while  before  a,  o,  or  u  it  is  like  s  in  sozind  or  soul. 
This  slender  or  liqui  1  sound  of  the  co-isonants  before  e 
and  ]  should  be  much  attended  to;  it  is  the  key  for  get- 
ting a  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Irish  language. 

^ound  the  following  words  according  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion noted  in  the  commencement  of  this  Lesson : 


VOCABULARY. 


beul,  mouth. 

cneut),  what. 

reu|t,  giass. 

50115,  branch. 

5eu)i,  sharp. 

njeufi,  tÍDger,  or  toe ;  finger  when 
speaking  of  the  hand;  toe 
when  speaking  of  the  foot. 

leul,  cloud. 

Tieulr,  star. 

reuT),  happiness. 

róeul,  story. 

rpeutt,  sky,  firmament. 

ctteut),  herd. 

5A1),  without. 

IÓ1J,  a  store. 

t)ó,  or. 

]A. 

ciaU,  sense, 

t)|A,  God. 

biAr,  blade  of  com, 

^riAl,  generous. 

51AU,  jaw. 

S^IAt),  sun. 

lArs,  fish. 


TijiAi),  desire. 

pjAi),  pain. 

piArc,  w-.rm. 

r5ic.i),  knife. 

ri^ri,  westward. 

rliAr,  a  thi^h,  the  loin. 

T|X|Ao,  bridle. 

]f ,  (it)  is  ;  (pronounced  is,  and  not 
ish.  It  is  the  only  exception 
to  the  rule  that  v  =  sh  after 
e  or  i). 

u<v. 

buAT),  lasting. 

cUiAf,  ear. 

ctiuAf,  hardness. 

ciu\i),  harbour. 

bUAl,  work,  duty  ;  pecidiar  to  one 

from  some  inherent  cause. 
puA|i,  cold. 
5rtUA5,  hair. 
fcuAb,  broom. 
ruAr),  slumber. 
ruAf,  up,  erect. 
UAi),  lamb. 
IjotT),  with  me ;  leAc,   with  thee  ; 

leir,  with  him ;  le|ce,  with  her 
C 
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Examples  formed  from  the  foregoing  words  : — ■ 

EXEECISE  VII. 

1.  tjí  ^eufi  5eu5.  2.  b-pu]!  ^eur)  ojtc  ?  3.  civ  feur)  o|in). 
4.  b-puil  citeub  A5<\b  ?  5.  c<v  cjteub  A^<srn.  6.  At)  |teulc 
\i)  ueul  ?  7.  v]  Tteulc  <m}  ueul.  8.  at)  itettlc  ad  ^peujt  ? 
9.  0Í  |teulc  At)  rpeujt.  10  c|teui)  ai}  yseal?  11.  civ  ah 
I'peun  ynAy.  12.  c$v  ciaU  Ajje.  13.  b-^rujl  ciaU  Aije '? 
14.  A51H'  cCv  tDi<v))  Ai5e.  15.  civ  ]^r^  ^IS©-  l^-  ^^^  fl^l^n 
Aifx.  17.  b-fu^l  PI  At)  oftc?  18.  civ  p^At)  ofim.  19.  civ  5IaU 
A5Art).  21.  cí\31aUaih.  21.  t)']  b-pitil  p^l^l*  Ain.  22.  civ 
r^lAi)  3eu|t.  23.  ]]•  tt7iAt)  lioiT)  rr'l*'^  24.  b-puil  3ftUv\3  o|ic  ? 
25.  ca  3ituA5  oiirt).     26.  civ  5ituA5  ^]\i.     27.  b-pujl  ai)  cuati 

VllAf  i;Ó  l-jAjt  ?      28.  CA  A1)  CUAi;  P1A]1.      29.  b-puil  fUAt)  A1|t  ? 

30.  civ  fUAt)  Aifi.  31.  ]y  miaI  bi^r-  32.  v]  &uaI  bcvr. 
33,  civ  fcuAb  A5An).  34.  civ  clixAf  Ajji»  35.  civ  uAt)  05 
Ai5e.     36.  civ  At)  liv  puA]i.     37.  ci\  At)  ]n)  u]x. 

Obs.  1. — b-puil,  is,  pronounced  tcill,  is  the  third  person 
singular  present  indicative  of  the  verb  puilin?,  I  am;  a  form 
of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  which  is  always  employed  instead  of 
ciijm,  i  can,  after  any  of  the  particles  of  questioning  (as 
^n,  u'Jiether;  i)AC,  lohether  not,  &c.);  of  toisJiwg^  (50,  that); 
0Í denying  (t)i,  ?iot,  nckc,  ^cho  not);  and  oi  supposing  (itjA,  if), 
nd  after  the  relative  pronoun  a,  icho;  t;AC,  loho  not;  as  d] 
b-f-'ml  ye,  he  is  not ;  50  b-puil  pe,  that  he  is;  At)  b-puil  ye, 
IS  he  ;  t)AC  b-pujl  fé,  is  he  not ;  At)  c6  a  b-pu]l,  i/ie  person 
who  is  ;  At)  ce  i)Ac  b-puil,  tlie  person  ivho  is  not. 

Obs.  2. — The  difference  between  •\y,  is,  and  civ,  is,  is  that 
tne  one  {}x)  denotes  simply  existence ;  civ  denotes  existence 
in  relation  to  time,  state,  condition,  place. 

Ocs.  3. — IP  is  omitted  in  short  assertive  sentences;  as, 
FPÁrtii  rt7ivOA  beo  'i)A  leoi)  n)A|ib,  a  living  dog  (is)  letter 
than  a  dead  lion;  peiv]i]i  clii  'ua  coi)ac,  better  fa^e  than 
joealth. 

Obs.  4. — ir  {is)  is  never  employed  after  particles  of  ask- 
ing, wishing,  denying,  supposing,  or  the  like ;  as,  ai)  jteulc 
At)  5PiAt),  ichether  (is)  tlie  sun  a  star?  i)ac  peulc  ad  spjAu? 
IS  not  the  sun  a  star?  v]  |teulc  At)  SPjAn,  the  sun  (is)  not  a 
star;  At)  CH  A  civ  At)D?  anne  tu  qui  es  illicf  whether  (ia  it) 
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you  who  are  in  it?    it  is  left  understood,  as  is  done  so  often 
in  Latin  sentences. 

VOCABULARY. 

There  is,  civ,  ir- 


Beginning,  cuf. 
Eartli,  ctié,  (i]tt,  cAlATÍ). 
End,  seitie,  ct^^oc.. 
Foundation,  bun- 
Grass,  ireufi. 

It  (he),  re,  e  ;  (she)  ri,  f 
In,  AT)T),  A]|i,  (on). 
Store,  lor),  iTÓn. 
Top.  b;vT\Ti. 
True,  vit^n- 
This,  é  10  :  that,  é  tin- 


There  is  not,  1)1  b-vuil.  The  word 
there  is  omitted  in  translat- 
ing into  Irish. 

Thing,  oi^j  (pr-  «^ee)  ;  5»vc  uile  i)ió 
(pr.  í/acÁ  ooiU  nhee),  all  things. 

White,  VIOOO)  (fair,  opposed  to  red, 
tíUvVó ;  as,  t^e^n  rior)!),  a  fair- 
haired  man)  ;  h'>M),  white ; 
5eAl,  bright. 


Note. — There  being  in  Irish,  as  in  French,  only  two  genders,  masculine 
and  feminine  (See  Sixteenth  Lesson\  the  pronoun  it,  when  referring  to 
nouns  which  in  Irish  are  masculine,  must  be  translated  r^ ;  but  rí 
when  to  nouns  which  in  our  language  are  feminine. 

EXERCISE  VIII. 
1.  Is  the  story  true?  2.  The  story  is  not  true.  3.  Is 
the  grass  green  ?  4.  The  grass  is  green.  5.  Is  prosperity 
on  the  country?  6.  Prosperity  is  not  on  the  country. 
7.  Prosperity  is  not  Listing.  8.  Is  fish  dear  or  cheap  ? 
9.  Fish  is  dear.  10.  Is  that  a  star  or  a  cloud?  11.  It  is 
neither  a  star  nor  a  cloud;  it  is  the  moon.  12.  Is  that 
a  story  or  a  wish?  13.  It  is  a  story.  14.  Is  that  a 
bridle  on  the  cheek?  15.  Is  the  ear  erect?  16.  I  am 
in  a  slumber.  17.  Are  you  in  a  slumber?  18.  The  finger 
is  cold.  19.  The  sun  is  on  high.  20.  The  sun  is  in  the 
sky.  21.  The  sun  is  in  a  cloud.  22.  Without  store, 
without  friend,  23.  A  lamb  is  white.  24.  The  worm  is 
on  the  earth.  25.  The  clay  is  cold.  26.  There  is  no 
rest  on  earth.  27.  There  is  rest  with  God.  28.  Is 
there  a  God?  29.  There  is  a  God.  30.  God  is  the  be- 
ginnmg  and  the  end,  the  foundation  and  the  top  of  all 
things. 


THIRD  LESSON. 


«.1^ 


The  diphthongs  long  by  nature  should  never  be  soundeii 
short ;  the  diphthongs  short  by  nature  are,  on  the  contrary, 
sometimes  sounded  long.     This  change  fi.'om  short  to  long 
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IS  noted  by  placing  the  (')  accent  over  that  vowel  of  the 
digraph  whose  soimd  is  lengthened. 


SOUNDS  OF  THE  SEVEN  SHORT  DIPHTHONGS. 

ÍV],  equals  the  sound  of  awi  in  the  English  word  saiV' 
ing;  as  civjl,  fame  ;  ^^il,  fate. 

This  sound  is  nothing  more  than  the  united  sounds  of 
ÍV  {aiv),  and  |  (i)  or  aici.  It  should  he  carcÍLiJIj  noted 
by  the  learner,  as  it  is  so  unlike  the  sound  of  the  sa/Jie 
diphthong  in  English  or  French. 

Aj  not  accented,  =  ai  in  the  French  taW.c^  cut;  as 
c-Aill,  loss;  vatU,  a  sty. 

The  sound  of  a]  short  is  hard  to  be  Icarr.ed  by  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking student.  To  pronounce  it  correctly  then, 
add  to  the  sound  of  a  that  of  ]  quickly  enunciated,  yet 
forming  both  into  one.  The  consonant  following  ]  re- 
ceives withal  a  slender  sound,  because  it  is  joined  to  one 
of  the  slender  vowels. 


GA 

= 

ea  in  rear,  swear  ; 

...     íjéAfi,  do. 

GA 

= 

ea  in  heart ; 

...     iTieAr,  respect. 

el 

= 

ei  in  deiffii,  reign ; 

...     ce]\\,  wax. 

e? 

= 

ei  in  den  ; 

...     cejl,  conceal. 

10 

= 

ee  in  green  ; 

...     X]oi),  wine. 

In  ]o,  it  is  the  sound  of  the  vowel  \  (ce)  that  is  prin- 
cipally heard,  and  hence  the  digraph  is  noted  as  having 
only  that  leading  sound ;  yet  o  is  not  entirely  quiescent, 
for  it  gives  the  succeeding  consonant  a  hard  and  not  a 
liquid  sound. 


10 

= 

i  in  grin ; 

..     nooO,  white. 

If» 

— 

ieiv  in  view ; 

..     rmn»  «  kinswoman,  a  sister. 

iu 

= 

00  YO.  flood; 

..     vliuc,  (-pv.fli/uch),  wet. 

«I 

= 

oi  in  toil;  (o  long) 

..     có^\\,  just. 

«^ 

= 

u  in  sJiitt; 

..    co]\\.,  a  crime. 

fil 

= 

ui  in  fruit; 

..     riil,eye. 

"1 

= 

ui  in  guilt ; 

..     fujl,  llood. 

Sound  the  following  words  according  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion noted  above : — 
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VOCABULAEY. 


iv],  and  A]. 
^ll,  pleasure,  agreeableness. 
A|ll,  a  cliif,  a  rock. 
ivir,  a  place. 

Aic,  pleasure,  fancifulness. 
bixjl,  blessing ;  happy  issue ;  success. 
bA]\\,  members. 
cí\^l,  fame. 
CAjll,  loss. 

civjn,  tax,  reproacb. 
CA)0,  chaste,  undefiled. 

éA,  and  ca. 

beAij,  a  woman  ;  (ah  beAtj,  an  van, 
the  woman). 

bjteAC,  speckled,  and  hence  it  sig- 
nifies a  trout. 

ceAS,  a  hundred,  first. 

ceAb,  leave. 

VSAp.,  a  man  ;  (Lat.  vir). 

t:eAttti,  better. 

geAtj,  aifection. 

é],  and  ej. 
béjnj,  a  beam,  a  stroke,  a  stain, 


cejrc,  a  question. 
SejTt,  suet, 
self,  a  swan, 
léitt),  a  leap. 
t;é|nj,  power,  sway. 

Í0,  and  10. 
cjo'nn,  esteem,  regard. 
c^iior),  withered. 
cruof,  a  girdle. 
Vfon,  wine. 
Viooo,  fair. 

f  tofi,  true  ;  (Latin,  verum  ) 
fjor,  knowledge. 

iu,  and  iu. 

^llll,  to  suck. 

y:]ú,  worthy, 

H'll,  knowledge 

X]ú]i,  sister,  a  kinswoman  ; — as  in 
Hebrew,  a  female  relative  is 
called  sister. 

tcn'itt,  a  rudder ;  an  affected  ap- 
pearance of  the  countenance ; 
an  angry  look. 


vords 


;  as, 


(u  is  short  only  in  very  few  w 

trl)uc,  wet ;  c|Uo,  thick  ;  f  juc,  boil. 

It    ought,   therefore,    to   be    ranked   amongst    the    long 
diphthongs. 


<5),  and  oj. 


co^ti,  just. 
co]\i,  a  crime, 
foil,  while, 
fóiít,  help. 
ti)0]U,  delay, 
jcojl,  schooL 


ÚJ,  and  U). 

C|wic,  a  hump,  a  harp. 

CÍ415,  five  (hence  cil^e,  a  province, 
because  Ireland  was  formerly 
divided  into  five  parts  or  king- 
doms). 

!5ttU|TT),  a  back. 

nju]ix,  the  sea  ;  Welsh,  mór ;  Latin. 
mare;  German,  meer. 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  SINGULAR. 

xi)e,  I ;  cu,  thou ;  re,  or  e,  he,  (it)  ;  rfi  or  ;,  she,  (it) 
Ai5,  at ;  le,  with  ;  A|fi,  on  ;  bo,  to. 
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COIIPOUIÍD  PROXOUNS. 


A5Att),  at  me — compounded  of  A15  (at),  and  ii)é  (I  or  me)  ;  A5A&,  nt  thee, 
(of  A)5  and  cu,  thou) ;  Ai5e,  to  him,  (of  A15  and  e)  ;  A]C],  at  her,  (of  A15 
and  1)  ;  l|oit),  with  me ;  same  as  le,  with,  and  me,  me  or  I ;  ICAr,  with 
thee  ;  leir,  with  him  ;  lejte,  with  her  ;  oftTi),  on  me  ;  otic,  on  thee  ;  A]]\, 
on  him  ;  Aitt|;i,  or,  A]|tc],  on  her  ;  sati),  to  me  ;  suic,  to  thee  ;  óo,  to  him  ; 
6],  to  her. 

POSSESSIVE  PRONOLTl-TS. 

n)o,  my  ;  bo,  thy  ;  a  hio,  its ;  A,  her,  its. 


EXERCISE  IX. 

I.  b-f.*ail  n)e<v|*  mó|t  oftc?  2.  civ  rrjeAf  rnójt  ojin?.  3.  h- 
t^ujl  At)  Uv  fliuc?  4.  z:\  AT)  liv  f-liuc.  5.  b-pujl  ptijl  Ai;r) 
bo  fu]l  óeii*  ?  6.  civ  }:u]\  ai)I)  itio  fail  óejf.  7.  ad  ivjl  leAC 
A  céAcc  (pr.  héacht,  to  come)  Ijorn?  8.  uj  iv^l  Ijort)  a  6ul 
(to  go)  IcAC.  9.  b-piql  AD  c]tAD  c'\x\o^■)2  10.  civ  ad  cjiad 
c|tjot;.  11.  b-fui]!  pjoD  fjouD  A5U|*  y:\ox)  beAit5  AjAb  ? 
12.  civ  pjoD  PIODD,  A5U|-  ^joi)  &eA|t3  asatd.  13.  b-pu]l  ad  bo 
(wo)  piODD,  AD  5é  bivD,  AD  5e||*  jeAl,  ad  eAC  |iuaó,  ad  cu  ^cad, 
AD  feAji  cfteuD,  AD  beAD  billf  ?  14.  civ :  ■\x  p]o]i  50  b-ptijlib. 
15.  b-pu^l  f  jor  njótt  A5A&  ?  16.  -[x  p]o|t  dac  b-yujlifD  5AD 
pior.  17.  b-fu]!  pio]*  AjAb  3U|i  fiú  feAjt  rDAjc,  c]od  a5u|- 
civ^l  A3ur  iDeAr? 

Obs.  1. — The  sound  of  e  or  ]  is,  in  Irish,  infused  into  all 
these  diphthongal  sounds,  even  though  it  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly noted  in  English  corresponding  vowel  marks.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  give  the  nearest  possible  English  equivalent. 
The  learner  should  well  note,  then,  the  fact — first,  that 
each  of  the  two  vowels  is  sounded,  yet  blended  into  one  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  consonant  after  1  or  e  is  liquid  or 
slender.  This  he  will  observe  on  reading  or  speaking  the 
first  sentence  in  Irish. 

Irishmen,  like  the  ancients  of  Athens  and  Rome,  enunci- 
ate, in  pronouncing  a  diphthong,  the  two  vowels  of  which 
it  is  composed,  more  fully  and  distinctly  than  English- 
speaking  people  are  wont  to  do.  The  two  vowels  of  the 
diphthong,  though  united,  should  be  each  distinctly  heard. 

Obs.  2. — The  diphthongs  éA  (marked  long)  and  eu  are 
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sometimes,  in  manuscripts  and  publications,  wi'itten  mdif- 
ferently  one  for  the  other,  as — 

if.}  .Ua,k;  112}  <"■<"•■■  SZf  "'""■»■■  \tZ}  '™"'- 

:^;:',;^^«.'-.-  :::»}-'"■»="• 

Only  one  form  of  spelling  shall,  in  words  in  which  this 
digraph  occm's,  be  followed  in  these  Lessons.  Instead  of 
éA  we  shall  adopt,  for  uniformity,  the  diphthong  eu  ;  as 
peu|t,  grass;  seuji,  sharp,  &c.  Excepting,  however,  eAb 
or  eA5,  in  or  un  (in  composition)  :  Example,  éAí5-c|iorr), 
unlieavy,  that  is,  light ;  eAj-cojit,  in-justice ;  feé.\r),  do  ; 
eeAfi-pAb,  /  shall  sag  ;  words  in  which  éA  is  regarded  as  a 
settled  form ;  or  in  which  this  form  of  spelling  has  a  diíFei'ent 
meaning  from  another  of  the  same  sound.  This  unsettled 
spelling  is  not  unlike  the  yet  unsettled  form  of  otc  in 
English ;  as,  endeavour,  honour,  favour,  labour,  which  Web- 
ster has,  "  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,"  endeavoured  to 
correct. 

Obs.  3. — There  are  a  few  words  spelled  with  the  digrajih 
eA  short,  and  only  a  few,  in  which  a,  the  second  vowel,  and 
not  e,  the  first,  is  marked  with  the  accent  ;  as,  pei\ii|t  (pro- 
nounced/ar),  better  ;  5eiv]x|i  (garr),  short  ;  peiv^i;  (fárii), 
the  alder-tree;  merely  to  distinguish  them  from  other  words 
spelled  with  the  same  short  diphthong  ;  as,  peAfi  (likeyii?- 
in  farthing),  a  man  ;  jeAfi  (as  gar  in  garden),  cut ;  -peAjii;, 
a  shield. 

Obs.  4. — In  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  the 
diphthongs  ca,  to,  and  sometimes  ju,  on  coming  before  I,  m, 
U,  are  incorrectly  pronounced  oio  ;  as,  sleAi),  a  valley,  is 
pronounced  gloion  ;  so  piono,  fair,  is  pronounced  fown. 
Their  correct  pronunciation  is  noted  in  the  paradigm,  p.  12. 

EXERCISE  X. 

1.  1  r  '^\\  Ijom  [It  is  a  pleasure  with  me] ,  Le.,  I  am  pleased. 
2.  At?  l^^\  liotD?  3.  civ  AT)  AiU  ajib.  4.  b-pu^l  ai)  a^U  ivftft? 
5.  bAjl  Ó  DjA  (God)  o]tc.  6.  civ  civjl  oftc.  7.  civ  ceA& 
A3Art).  8.  civ  Ai)  ^íor»  Kjoot),  A5Uf  at)  3eir  bivt).  9.  civ  at) 
VeA^i    cói|i.     10.  rónx   ojiTT).     11.  civ   xx)é    c|iíot).      12.  civ 
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beAr)'A|3e.  13.  b-|:uil  beAt)  Aije  ?  14.  civ  ce]rc  a^ah)  o|tc 
15.  b-pujl  ce]|*c  A5Ab  oitTT)?  16.  if  ^jCi  rn&.  17.  civ  c]tu]c 
0(tn),  A5Uf  civ  c]\n]z  asattj.  18.  ]y  ^e'-\\\]i  \]om  c]m]z.  A5At> 
't)a  o}tc.  19.  ci\  pior  A5AIT7.  20.  b-piql  pior  A5Ab?  21.  cX\ 
cioijr)  oftm.  22.  b-]:uil  c]0))x)  o]ic?  23.  b-pu^l  civilopc? 
24.  ij]  b-pu]l.     25.  b-fu^l  cA]ll  oitc  ?     26.  civ  ca]11  ojtn?. 

Obs.  1. — There  is  a  peculiar  Irisli  idiom  which  should 
be  noticed  by  the  learner,  that  the  state,  condition,  or  suf- 
fering under  which  a  person  laboui's  expressed  in  English 
by  the  verb  to  he  and  the  adjective — is  expressed  in  Irish 
by  the  noun,  after  the  verb  civ  (b-piqU,  is,  and  the  preposi- 
tional pronoun,  07i  me,  on  thee,  &c.,  0)1117,  o]ic,  &c. :  as,  civ 
CA|ic  0)tn7,  thirst  is  on  me,  i.  e.,  I  am  thirst}^:  civ  veA]t5  o|iii7, 
anger  is  on  me — I  am  angry;  z^  c\iu]z  ojtc,  there  is  a 
hump  on  you — you  are  hunchbacked  ;  civ  |-onA|*  oji-,  pros- 
perity is  on  you — you  are  prosperous. 

Obs.  ^. — The  auxiliary  verb,  "have,"  is  expressed  in  Irish 
by  the  third  person  singular  or  plural  of  the  verb  to  be,  and 
the  prepositional  pronoun  a^au^,  at  me,  or  to  me ;  A^Ab,  at 
thee;  Ai5e,  at  him;  aic],  at  her;  as,  civ  tpac  AjAn?,  I  have  a 
son  (literally,  a  son  is  to  me),  civ  oft  A3A&  (gold  is  to  you), 
you  have  gold  ;  civ  beAi)  Aije,  he  has  a  wife  ;  civ  peAjt 
Afce,  she  has  a  husband. 

Those  two  idioms  enter  much  into  the  spoken  and 
written  Irish  language,  and  therefore  deserve  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  learner.  There  is  not  a  page  writ- 
ten in  which  they  are  not  found,  iior  can  there  be  a  single 
conversation  without  their  use. 

Obs.  3.  Ownership  or  exclusive  possession  is  expressed 
by  the  assertive  verb  bo  bejc,  to  be  (if,  is  ;  bu6,  was) ;  with 
the  prepositions  fee,  to  ;  le,  with  ;  as,  i|*  njAc  ÓArp  ah  T^eAft 
05  (he  is  a  son  to  me,  the  young  man),  i.  e.,  the  young  man 
is  a  son  of  mine  ;  if  l]ow  at?  oji,  (it  is  with  me  the  gold), 
i.  e.,  the  gold  is  mine  ;  ]y  leAc  aij  L]]t,  (it  is  with  thee,  the 
country),  i.e.,  the  comitry  is  thine  : — as  Abraham  said  to 
Lot. 

Choice,  pleasure,  taste,  distaste,  displeasure,  and  the  like, 
are  expressed  by  the  prepositional  pronoun,  l|oti7,  with  me ; 
leAc,  with  you  ;  le|f,  with  him,  after  the  noun  or  adjective 
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with  the  assertive  verb  ]}•  ;  as,  ^f  ix]l  l]orn,  it  is  a  pleasure 
with  me,  i.e.,  I  wish  ;  ]y  K<^C\]i|t  liorn,  it  is  better  with 
me,  i.e.,  I  prefer  ;  i|*  rr^eAfA  leAc,  it  is  worse,  with  you — 
you  think  worse  of  ;  ]y  ajc  leif,  it  is  a  pleasure  with  him, 

EXERCISE  XI. 
I.  cCv  ceAjtc  A5Art)  (I  have  a  right).  2.  b-piiil  ce^]\z, 
A5An)  ?  3.  ca  ceAjic  a3att)  A^t  (I  have  a  right  on  it). 
L  b-]:uil  ce<vftc  A5AtD  A])i?  5.  cic  ceA|tc  A5A0  ahi.  6.  civ 
jeA|ic  AjC)  Ai|t.  7.  civ  ceij-c  AjAn?.  8.  civ  ce^fc  a]c\. 
).  civ  ce]|-c  Aije  o|tc.  10.  b-pujl  ceifc  A3A»  o[trn?  11.  civ 
:]o\)\)  o]\n).  12.  b-pu^l  c]ot;r)  opm  ?  13.  civ  c]ot)i)  A5<\n7. 
14.  civ  C]o\)\)  ASATD  o]tc.  15.  b-f  u|l  cior»)  A5Ab  o\\n)  ? 
16.  civ  5ev\t)t)  Ai3e  o]ic.  17.  b-pu^l  5eAi)  a^c]  ojtc?  18.  civ 
5|tivir)  A3<Mi7  Ojtc.  19.  b-pujl  'S]\i^Vf  a3<^&  o|trt)  ?  20.  civ 
T)eA]ic  Ai3e  A111  (he  has  help  for  it — i.e.,  can  prevent  it). 
21.  b-pujl  TieAjxc  Ai3e  A]|t?  22.  v]  b-^niil  r)eA|tc  Ai3e  A^ia 
(he  has  no  help  for  it).  23.  i)ac  b-^*u]l  neAjic  A3A&  ai|i  ? 
24.  civ  |-eA|tc  A]3e  biiic.  25.  civ  ]*eA|tc  A3An)  &uic.  26.  a 
]xu]\'),  b-pu]l  feAjtc  A3A&  bATt)?  27.  civ  yeAjtc  A5Att>  &o 
OjA.  28.  civ  i-eAjtc  A13  D|a  ojtrt).  29.  ^f  buirje  le  0]a 
AD  T^eA^t  05.  30.  ]y  mAc  &u]c  At)  veA|t  03.  31.  ad  ttjac 
bu|c  AT)  feA^t  Ó3?  32.  If  peivjt|i  \]on)  cUi  'tjA  óji.  33.  |r 
peiv]t]i  c]aI  'da  oft. 

NOTE. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  many  of  our  readers  that  we  should 
give  in  Eoman  letters  the  pronunciation  of  every  Irish  word  that  occurs 
in  these  Lessons,  and  that  such  an  additional  help  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  studj^  of  the  langiiage  for  those  who  know  nothing  at  aU  about  it. 
Om-  reasons  for  not  complying  -oith  this  wish  are  : 

First. — From  our  own  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  any  language  is  acquired  in  Seminaries,  Colleges,  Universi- 
ties, we  know  that  dictionaries,  in  which  each  word  is  pronounced,  give 
httle  or  no  additional  help  to  the  student  above  that  which  is  rendered 
by  other  dictionaries  furnished  with  no  so  such  aid.  The  student  prefers 
rather  to  rest  on  the  general  principles  on  which  the  peculiar  pronunci- 
ation of  the  language  is  founded,  than  to  recur  repeatedly  to  his  pronounc- 
ing vocabulary  for  the  correct  prouimciation  of  each  recurring  word. 
What  student  learning  French,  having  once  learned  the  peculiar  sounds 
of  the  terminations  am,  em,  im,  an,  en,  in,  ant,  ent,  int.  or  that  of  the  vowel 
u,  or  the  diphthong  eu,  would  require  to  refer  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary 
in  order  to  know  how  they  are  sounded  in  this  and  that  other  word  ?  No 
»ne  would  act  thus.  Should  not  then,  in  a  language  like  ours,  in  which 
aivariably  the  same  vowels,  and  the  same  combinations  of  them  and  of 
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consonants,  are  sounded  always  alike,  the  general  principles  of  its  dis- 
tinctive pronunciation  suffice  ?  Let  the  student  bear  always  iu  mind  one 
great  principle — that  all  the  vowels  and  consonants  are  sounded  with  a 
broad,  full,  clear  enimciation ;  let  him  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  our  First,  Second,  and  Third  Lessons. 

Secondly. — Neither  "The  Self- Instructor"  nor  "  Ollendorff"  gives  any 
such  aid  in  teaching  foreign  languages. 

Thirdly. — It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  in  Roman  letters  the  precise 
sounds  of  Irish  words  ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  much  better  to  endeavour  to 
pronounce,  mtliout  any  such  aid,  the  words  given  in  the  various  Lessons, 
referring  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  to  the  examples  before  each 
Exercise. 


FOURTH  LESSON. 

Taking  the  five  vowels  from  the  seventeen  Irish  letters, 
there  remain  twelve  consonants.  Of  the  consonants,  three 
— viz.,  I,  V,  11 — never  change  their  primitive  or  radical 
sound ;  the  remaining  nine  do  change  their  radical  sound 
into  one  of  a  kindred  nature,  which  is  formed  by  a  like 
opening  of  the  mouth. 

This  change  in  the  nine  mutable  consonants  is  caused 
either  by  the  natural  sound  of  the  word  in  Avhich  any  mu- 
table enters,  requiring  it ,  by  their  position  in  a  word  or  sen- 
tence ;  by  their  relation,  or  connection  with  other  words 
that  have  an  influence  on  their  sound.  Thus  c  at  the  end 
of  the  word  cac  (a  battle),  must  be  aspirated,  as  the  natu- 
ral sound  of  the  word  requires  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  word  cac  (a  cat) ;  b  in  boAT),  a  woman,  a  wife,  is 
pronounced  with  all  the  native  force  that  the  Roman  or 
English  b  has  in  the  English  word  ban,  or  the  Latin  baii- 
num;  but  if  any  of  the  possessive  pronouns  njo,  my ;  bo, 
thy;  A,  his,  and  some  of  the  simple  prepositions  go  before 
it,  b  immediately  assumes  the  sharper  or  flatter  sound  of  v 
or  IV ;  of  V  if  b  be  followed  by  the  vowels  e  or  ]  ;  of  lo,  if 
followed  by  any  of  the  broad  vowels  a,  o,  u  :  Ex.,  mo  beAt?, 
my  woman  ;  pronounced  mo  vann  ;  nyo  bA|t&,  my  bard,  is 
pronounced  mo  loardh. 

Excluding  then  I,  ij,  |t,  from  the  twelve  consonants,  we 
have  b,  c,  &,  p,  3,  nj,  p,  y,  c,  subject  to  this  change  in  their 
primitive  sound. 
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This  change,  arising  from  an  aspirate  or  rough  breathing 
after  the  vowel  sornid,  is  at  present  correctly  called  aspira- 
tion, incorrectly  mortification;  for  the  change  does  not  de- 
stroy, it  only  modifies  the  sound  of  the  consonant.  Besides, 
it  rests  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  regulated  precisely  by 
the  same  rules  as  those  to  which  aspiration  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  German,  or  English  is  subject. 

The  consonants  p,  p,  b,  xx),  are  called  labials  or  lip-letters, 
because  one  cannot  sound  them  without  compressing  the 
lips.  If  their  primitive  sounds  are  cognate,  is  it  not  natural 
that  when  penetrated  by  the  aspiration,  the  somids  of  these 
same  kindred  letters  should,  on  philosophic  principles,  re- 
main cognate,  or  of  the  same  organ  ?  This  is  what  exactly 
takes  place. 

c  and  5,  palatals,  have  their  aspirate  form  perfectly 
cognate,  both  partaking,  when  aftected  by  the  rough 
breathing,  of  tne  guttm'al  sound. 

From  this  principle  of  similarity  of  sound  in  letters  of  the 
same  organ,  and  of  their  retaining  still  a  similarity  in  their 
aspirated  forms,  a  table  of  the  aspirable  consonants,  and  of 
their  aspirate  sounds,  as  represented  by  Roman  letters,  can 
be  formed. 

(This  Table  should  be  referred  to  till  the  aspirate  sounds  are 
known  by  the  learner.) 

*,*  The  notation  for  the  aspirate  sound  is  a  dot  (•)  or  ij. 


Plain  or 
Primitive  Form. 


Aspirated  or 

Secondary  Form, 

as  Spelled. 


Labials 


U 


Palatals  \    ^ 

Dentals  I    ^ 
Sibilant      S 


Pronunciation  or  Se- 
condary Form,  as  Arti- 
culated. 


t^,  or  Pb, 

b,  or  t)b, 
9a3,orai)b, 
1=,  or  Tb, 

C,  or  Cb,  \ 
3,  or  ^b,  J 

D,  or  Db, 
C  or  Cb, 
S,  or  Sb, 


F. 

V,  or  W. 

V,  or  W. 

H. 

^    ,,       ifKH,  orX. 
GutturaUpTr'  y 

DH,  Y.  ' 

H. 

H. 
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A  fuller  e.rplanation  of  the  Aspirated  Consonants. 

p  (asp.)  =  ph  orf. 

b     ...     =  V  (before  or  after  e  or  ]);  w  (before  or 

after  a,  o,  u). 
tb    ...     =  y  (before  or  after  e  or  i) ;  lu  (before  or 
after  a,  o,  u)  ;  ri)  is  sliglitly  nasal,  as 
in  cuiijA  (pronounced  as  if  cu]ij^<\), 
sorrow, 
fr     ...         is  silent  :    it  has  the  sound  of  h  in  some 
■words;    as   freit),   self;    &o   n)    fé]v, 
(dhom  héen)  to  myself. 
c     ...    =  cli  in  och,  oc;  or  the  Greek  -^^  (cliee).     It 
is  invariably  sounded  like  the  Gree"k  ^  (cliee)  when  it  goes 
before  e  or  -( ;  but  before  a,  o,  or  u,  it  has  a  thicker  sound, 
as  heard  in  the  exclamation  oc !  (och,)  ocoi? !  (ochon)  ;  or 
of  the  German  ch. 

There  is  no  sound  in  English  like  that  of  c  (asp.) ;  for 
when  it  is  said  that  c  aspirated  sounds  hke  gh  in  lough, 
very  few  take  up  that  sound,  for  few  in  these  countries, 
except  Irish-speaking  people  alone,  pronounce  that  digraph 
with  a  guttural  tone.  To  pronounce  it  correctly  add  to 
the  sound  of  k  (or  Irish  c)  a  little  rough  breathing  from 
the  throat;  as  oc,  (ocJi!) 

3  (asp.)  =  gh,  guttural,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  if  before  the  vov/els  a,  o,  u:  before  e  or  ],  it  has  the 
less  guttural  sound  of?/;  as,  n;o  geAr),  my  affection.  But 
in  the  end  and  middle  of  words,  it  has  no  other  power  than 
that  of  lengthening  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  and 
fixing  the  spelling,  just  as  gh  in  the  English  words — high, 
highness,  nigh,  neighbour,  thought,  thoughtful,  thought- 
fulness,  tends  to  lengthen  the  vowel  i,  or  the  diphthongs 
ei,  oic,  and  to  aid  in  forming  a  correct  orthography. 

Example:  1115,  a  king,  pronounced  as  if  written  ]i'],  {ree), 
|i]5eACc,  a  kingdom,  ms-Ari^Ail,  kingly; 

foj,  happiness,  prosperity,  pronounced  so,  fOo"'^")^lli 
pleasant,  prosperous ;  T05-A1Í9IACC,  pleasantness. 

&  has  a  thick,  guttural  sound  very  like  that  of  5.  In  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  8  before  e  or  }  has  exactly  the  sound 
of  y,  as  1170  OiA  (mo  Yia),  my  God.     In  the  middle  or  end 
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of  words  6  (asp.)  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  3  aspirated-r- 
i.e.,  it  only  lengthens  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel 
or  diphthong. 

Obs. — There  is  another  sound  peculiar  to  5  and  6  when 
following  the  vowels  <v  or  o,  in  the  first  or  second  syllable 
of  a  word,  which  deserves  particular  attention.  The  two 
letters  A3,  or  a8,  sound  like  i  in  ire ;  or  ey  in  eye,  eyre,  as 
AÓAÍTi  (ejj-en,)  aspen;  a6ai|ic.  (ey-arth,)  a  bolster;  AÓ<x|tc, 
{eye-ark,)  a  horn;  a6Uc<\6,  (ey-lucIc-00,)  burial  ;  AÓitAjrp, 
I  adore;  A6rcA]t,  a  halter;  eAUÓAn,  a  science;  5a6<\]|i,  a 
beagle;  ]t<\6Aiic,  sight;  CaÓj,  Thaig;  UjAb,  fewness; 
A3A]6,  face,  against;  Ia5A1|i,  a  finger,  toe,  prong,  fork; 
(rleA5Ai;,  a  turf-spade;  and  SeAJicu,  John,  are  exceptions) 
The  exceptions  are  generally  marked  Avitli  the  grave  accent, 
as  ík6b<\|i,  a  cause;  í^ón^ub,  timber;  <v6,  luck. 

t     ...      =     A "Í  Aspiration  so  affects  these  letters  that 
]■•*  ...     =:     h)      their  power  as  consonants  is  lost, 
vvhile  the  aspirate  alone  is  heard,     y  final  is  never  aspi- 
rated. 

VOCABULARY. 


A,  who. 

Acz,  but. 

ÍXÓ,  luck. 

Af)  ce,  the  individual,  the  person 
who :  ce,  means  any  one,  a  per- 
son, like  the  Greek  Ti?  {tis),  any- 
one ;  ce  is  sometimes  written 
ci,  but  this  is  not  a  iem.  form. 

b:<\c,  death,  murder. 

hAÍ,  cows. 

beACA,  life;  bic,  life;  Gr.  ^»ci  (bios); 
Latin,  vita. 

bocc,  poor. 

h^ixi,  (to  spy,  v.,  a  design,  n.)  ever; 


as,  50  h-[\i\t,  for  ever  ;  literally 
to  (the  last)  judgment. 

b|te;%3,  fine. 

cAi),  what  (Latin,  quid). 

cAz,  a  battle. 

cAjc,  spend ;  c!X]i,  chaff. 

C|A,  who  (Italian,  cJie). 

CO,  so,  as  ;  co,  so;  when  followed  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  nn, 
that ;  as  cix  Ar)  Va  co  bfteAj  no» 
the  day  is  so  fine  :,  literally,  the 
day  is  so  fine  that;  b-^u|l  x& 
CO  n)A]t  Tjt)  ?  is  he  so  good  ?  it 
means  as,  and  is  followed  by 


•  "  The  sibilant  letter  had  probably  its  mutation  into  the  aspirate ;  but 
this  is  lost  in  Welsh,  though  preserved,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Erse." 
Prichard's  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations ;  Edited  by  E,.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.,  London;  Quaritch,  p.  163. 

5úil,  an  eye ;  a  yuil,  his  eye ;  fUitjce,  health ;  bo  flArtjce,  your  health, 
p,  168,  ibid. 

"  In  these  instances  the  initial  s,  though  converted  into  an  aspirate  in 
pronunciation,  is  sometimes  retained  in  orthography,  either  with  a  dot 
over  it,  or  followed  by  h.  But  in  either  case  the  sibilant  ia  entirely  lost." 
Note  by  Dr.  Latham. 
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le  (mth)  when  a  comparison  is 
made  ;  as,  he  is  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  civ  fe  co  cAot)  "  le"  uArj, 
literally,  he  is  so  mild  (that  he 
can  be  compared)  with  a  lamb ; 
where  no  comparison  is  di-awn, 
bnt  a  certain  condition  pointed 
out,  it  is  followed  by  A5Ut,  and, 
as  ; — Ex.  :  he  is  as  well  as  (is) 
possible,  r'A  fe  co  toajc  "  A5U1*" 
]r  l^eif  m  ;  we  are  as  fortunate 
as  we  can  be,  CvMijuib  co  fooA 
"  A5ur"  q5  \]t)f}. 

cnioc,  end. 

i3Uioe,  man,  a  person. 

pAc,  cause,  reason. 

5Ab,  take,  conceive. 

5AC,  each. 

5TiA6,  love. 

Iaoc,  a  hero. 

leAob,  a  child- 

ri;Aic,  good. 


njAft,  as  ;  like  ;  tijAn  blAC  At)  n)Ai5, 
as  the  flower  of  tLj  field. 

rr)oc,  early. 

nié,  a  thing. 

015,  virgin. 

tiic,  course,  a  flight. 

rir^r),  we,  us. 

n6,  ye,  you. 

rjAS,  they. 

roAii),  to  swim. 

ro5,  happiness. 

Ao-fo3,  misery. 

caUti),  earth ;  as,  A]\\  caIah),  on 
earth. 

ceAc,  a  house ;  ci^e,  a  house's. 

cfwUc,  time ;  At)  zn^i,  the  time  ; 
iience  means,  when. 

CTtUAB,  pity. 

ucc,  bosom  ;  av,  from ;  thus,  Av  ucc, 
from  the  bosom,  i.  e.,  by  virtue 
of,  through ;  Af  ucc  tie,  for 
God's  sake. 

EXAIylPLES. 

civ  Ao  liv  b|teA3,  the  day  is  fine ;  civ  at)  b<v&  pivbA,  the  boat 
is  long ;  civ  Ar)  ^e^]i  WA]t,  the  man  is  good. 

bl  AT)  ceAC  bocc  acc  bi  ^05  atji)  at)  cjiac  b]  -peAji  at5  z]-^é 
beo,  the  house  was  poor,  but  happmess  was  there  the  time 
(while)  the  man  of  the  house  was  aUve. 

civ  5AC  r)iS  rt)A]t  AW  V^]V,  everything  is  in  itself  good. 

bi  D^A  Ar)r),  3AC  ATT7,  ASui*  v]  he]6  c]i]oc  Ai]a,  30  bjtixc. 
God  was  in  being  at  all  times,  and  there  never  will  be  an 
end  for  Him. 

EXERCISE  xn. 

1.  cjA  AT>  v]^  bivfc»?  2.  b-pu|l  bi\b  njAic  AjAt)?  3.  ]y 
H)Aic  l]on)  yDAxr).  4.  ah  rpA^c  leAc  ]*T)Ari)?  5.  b-^u^l  ceAc 
bocc  A5A&  ?  6.  T)1  b-^u]l  ceAc  bocc  A5An)  ?  7.  oc,  ^y 
c|tiiA5  é  bo  ceAc  ACC  civ  1-05  Arjn.  8.  50  |tAib  ^05  ASui-^-eur) 
A5A&  50  b]tAc.  9.  cjA  leir  Ai)  leAi)b  bocc  ?  10.  le  peA|i 
At)  c^j.  11.  cAb  five  b-pu^l  cu  AT)r)  1*0  CO  rvoc?  12.  rtjAfi 
Aciv  AT)  c-iv6  Aijt  AH  ce  A  CÍV  n)oc.  13.  5Ab  n)o  Iait)  at) 
DO  Iah).  14.  ]]*  ciiuAJ  A5iir  ]]'  5eii|t|i  beACA  ah  feup^e  ASiif 
livr)  be  Ar)fo5.     15.  ]y  cac  beACA  at?  biqne  co  ^ AbA  a']*  civ 

|-e  A1|l  CAlAnj.     16.    A|*  ucc  Oé  CAIC  beACA  T)A0rbcA.     17.  C|A 

ye  0]A?  18.  b-pujl  D^a  Atji;)  5ac  ^vjc ?  19.  civOfAAW 
^Ac  ivjc.  20.  civ  DfA  njAic  bo  5AC  bu|ije  ;  Apb-ni5  t)eiri)e  a 
CA,  A  bl,  A5ur  A  beibeAf  50  bjtAC. 
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VOCABUT,AUY. 

A]t,  a  kiln. 

cow,   from  UoJ,  a  calf,    and 

AC,  ford. 

llSeAc,  licking. 

bAlb,    dumb ;     Heb.    bb^    (halal)  ; 

\]-\z,  grey. 
loc,  a  lake. 

Latin,  balbus.             "^ 

beAc,  a  bee. 

n)A5,  a  plain,  a  field. 

bu]6e,  yello-w. 

TtjA|ib,  dead  ;  Latin,  mors ;  French, 

CA0j6,  crying,  wailing. 

mort. 

cljAc,  a  hurdle  of  wattles,  a  harrow, 

T\ua6,  red  ;  Latin,  rttfus. 

a  shield. 

feeAno,  a  bright  red. 

&A1C,  colour. 

rAii),    pleasant,   agreeable;    Latin,. 

DATÍ),  an  ox;    Latin,   dama.     »ATb- 

simvis. 

aUca,  a  buifalo,   (aUca  means 

rleA5,  a  spear. 

living    among     cliifs,    wild;) 

rleAoAo,  a  turf-spade. 

t:iAó-6ATi),  a  stag. 

rliAb,  a  mountain. 

seoc,  a  drink. 

tiiur,  a  stream. 

)c,  eat. 

cATib,  a  bull ;  Latin,  taurus. 

IA05,  acalf ;  Welsh,  Iko;  lA05-l]3eAc, 

cuAjC,  the  country,  as  opposed  to 

a  cow  after  calving,  a  milch 

the  word  "  city"  or  "town." 

From  AC,  ford,  and  cIiac,  a  hurdle  of  wattles,  is  formed 
the  compound  word  Ac-cl]<vr,  the  ford  of  hurdles — Dublin; 
from  AC,  and  biiifte,  yellow,  Ac-bui6e — Athboy,  the  yellow 
ford  :  AC  and  C]nv,  the  plural  of  ceAt),  head,  aí-c\x)V — 
Head-ford;  ac,  and  bAjiA,  the  possessive  case  of  &A111,  oak 
— Adare  ;  from  ac,  and  t)A  |ti5,  possessive  plural,  "  of 
kings,"  Ac-uA--fti5 — Athenry  ;  from  ac,  and  coiUe,  of  a 
wood — Woodford  ;  from  ac,  and  Iuau,  of  warriors — Ath- 
lone ;  from  beul,  mouth,  and  ac,  and  leACAt),  wide — Bally- 
lahon  ;  from  ac,  and  1]A3,  a  rock — Ballyleague,  on  the 
Shannon. 


EXERCISE  XIII. 

1 ,  Is  the  cow  red  and  is  the  calf  black  ?  2.  The  cow  is 
not  red,  but  she  is  yellow ;  and  the  calf  is  not  black,  but 
grey  and  white.  3.  Is  the  child  dumb  ?  4.  The  child  is 
not  dumb.  5.  Is  there  a  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake? 
6.  There  is  not  a  ford  in  it.     7.  Is  that  a  plain  or  a  lake? 

8.  It  is  neither  a  plain  nor  a  lake;    it  is  a  mountain. 

9.  What  colour  do  you  like  (is  pleasing  with  you),yeUow, 
grey,  or  red?  10.  I  like  the  yellow.  11.  Wliat  use 
(pei8m)  have  we  of  (with)  the  spear,  or  of  the  turf-spade? 
12.  We  have  great  use  (of )  with  it.     13.  Are  you  cold 
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(is  cold  on'you)?  14.  I  am  not  cold  (cold  is  not  on  me). 
15.  Do  you  like  a  drink  (is  drink  good  with  thee)  ? — at? 
roAic  leAC  beoc?  16.  Is  the  grass  wet  with  dew  ?  17.  The 
grass  is  wet  with  dew.  18.  Have  you  an  ox  and  a  bull? 
19.  I  have  not  an  ox  and  a  bull,  nor  a  buffalo ;  but  I  have 
only  a  cow  and  a  grey  calf.  20.  What  colour  is  the  cow 
(is  on  the  cow)?  21.  Yellow.  22.  Yellow  is  a  good 
colour.  23.  What  is  a  mountain?  24.  A  mountain  is  a 
high  hill.     25.  You  are  lucky  and  happy. 


FIFTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  TENSES  OF  THE  VERB 

to  he,  bo  befc. 
The  nominative  case  comes  always  after  the  verb. 

Present  tense. 


SINGULAB. 

1.  Civ  ii)e,  I  am. 

2.  Z'A  ru,  thou  art. 

3.  "d'a.  re,  he  (or  it)  is  ;  rix  ti,  she 
(or  it)  is. 


PLURAL. 


Tiv  nnti,  we  are. 
C;v  rib,  you  are. 
Z'iS  riAb,  they  are. 


The  following  is  another  form,  in  which  the  nominative 
case  is  embodied  in  all  the  persons  except  the  third  person. 
This  is  called  the  Synthetic  form,  as  the  foregoing  is  called 
the  Analytic: 


CiV]tT),  I  am, 
r&ift,  thou  art. 

Civ  ró,   he  (or  it)  is ;  civ  x\,  she 
(or  it)  is. 


Civit)U]t»,  we  are. 
Cacao],  you  are. 
CAjb,  they  are. 


THE    INTERROGATIVE   FORM. 

2lt)  b-truil-inj,  am  I  ?  i  2lr)  B-^iUil-fljiM»,  are  we  ? 

2lt7  b-^uil-]tt,  art  thou  ?  I  21t)  b-^:uil-i6,  are  you  ? 

2li)  b-|:uil  re,  is  he  ?  j  2lf)  b-]ruil-]t),  are  they  ? 

Or,  taking  the  third  person  singular,  b-f.ni]l,  is,  and  plac- 
ing the  personal  pronoun — nje,  I  ;  cu,  thou  ;  ^-e,  he,  (it)  ; 
n,  she,  (it) ;  ^idd,  we  ;  x^,  you  ;  fiAb,  they,  after  it,  this 
interrogative  form  is  gone  through  in  the  simple  Ana- 
lytic way,  as — 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

.  5-i:uil  11)6,  am  I  ?  I  b-trujl  riOO,  are  we  ? 

b-t:uil  cu,  art  thou  ?  b-pujl  ri^^j  are  you  ? 

B-pU]l  re,  is  he  ?  I  b-puil  ri<^f ,  are  they  ? 

When  an  assertion  is  made — ]];  is ;  witli  the  personal 
pronouns  is  the  form  adopted  ;  as,  ]y  n)e,  it  is  I;  ir  cu,  it 
is  thou;  If  f%  it  is  he;  if  ^]r)\),  it  is  we;  if  f|b,  it  is  you  ; 
If  lAt),  it  is  thej. 

This  if  is  omitted,  as  has  been  observed  (see  Second 
Lesson,  Obser^-ations  3,  4,  page  10),  when  any  of  the  par- 
ticles of  asking  or  denying,  or  the  like,  are  employed  , 
as,  who  (is)  God,  c]^  b-é  Dia?  if,  after  c^a,  is  omitted  ; 
CAb  &  Ai)  T)i6  AT)  eA5lAif,  what  is  the  church?  if  is  omitted 
after  ca&,  what. 

The  present  tense,  as  it  is  formed  regularly  from  the 
root  bi,  be  thou;  is  h]6]w,  which  implies  a  state  or  continu- 
ance in  present  existenice,  as — 

bló-im,  I  am  wont  to  be,  I        t>;6-Ti)ui&,  we  are  wont  to  be. 

b;ó-iri)  thou  art  wont  to  be.  I        t>!6-i6,  you  are  wont  to  be. 

\>]i)  te,  he  is  wont  to  be.  I        l^io'-js,  they  are  wont  to  be. 

i»o,  bi6,  the  analytic  form,  with  the  personal  pronouns,  we, 
fe,  expresses  the  same.  Also,  the  termination,  eA^r», 
denotes  habit  or  continuance ;  as,  bió-eAT)i)  wo,  I  am  wont 
to  be;  bi6-eAt)t)  cu,  thou  art  wont  to  oe;  bió-eAUD  f e,  he 
is  wont  to  be. 

The  endings,  such  as  ]w,  of  the  first  person ;  ifi,  of  the 
second  person  singular;  n^uib,  of  the  first  person  plural;  p, 
of  the  second;  -|b,  of  the  third  person  plural,  express  in 
Irish  what  the  pronouns  7,  tJioii,  ice,  you,  they,  in  union  with 
the  verb,  convey  in  the  English  language ;  and  also  the 
time  or  tense  which  such  helj)s  as  do,  may,  can,  suggest  m 
the  conjugation  of  Saxon  verbs.  Few  languages,  indeed, 
are  as  limited  as  Eno-hs^^  is  in  its  verbal  inflections 

Observe,  therefore,  that  do,  dost,  does,  doth,  the  emphatic 
and  interrogative  forms  of  the  present  tense  in  English, 
have,  in  Irish,  as  in  every  other  language  of  Europe,  no 
distinct  word  by  which  they  can  be  translated.  The  verbal 
inflection  peculiar  to  the  present  tense  supplies  its  place, 
as,  I  do  be,  bióin?;  c?o  I  be?  a  rn-bioirt),  (a  mee-yim?)  dost 
thou  be?  A  Tr)-bi6i|t?  does  he  have?  a  rr)-h\be.M-)X)  Ai^e 
be  does  have,  bi6eAT)r)  Aije. 

This  observation  should  be  remembered. 

D 
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VOCABULARY. 


2l|taT),  bread. 

bxvf),  white  (pale). 

l>0)Ab,  haughty. 

bUc,  blossom,  flower. 

005,  opinion,  expectation. 

Teo^l,  meat. 

HAir,  a  prince. 

Pór,  yet. 

3eAlU\c,  the  moon;  from  56^1,  white 

(bright). 
le]5,  read  (thou). 
IfAg,  a  physician. 

luc,  a  mouse  ;  IUCÓ5,  a  little  mouse. 
lotjfiAc,  bright,  shining. 
luAjc,  ashes ;  from  luAC,  swift. 
luAt,  swiftness. 
LUAC,  swift,  adj.,  swiftness,  n. 
lur,  an  herb  ;  some  of  its  compoimd 

forms  are— rUr)-lur,  (from  rli^n, 

safe,  sound,  and  lur),  all-heal ; 

rib-wort;   Uir-n)ó|t   (from   lur, 

and    Tvó]\,   large),   fox-glove; 

5Atib-lur   (from    5v\|\b,    coarse, 

and  lur)  clivers. 
2J)aoc,  soft,  mild,  tender ;  as,  i;eoil 

it;Aoc,  tender  flesh. 
2I)oó,  manner,  form,  respect;  Lat. 

modus. 


■NeAii),  heaven. 

RocA,  a  wheel ;  hence  Latin  rota,  a 
wheel. 

KfAti),  ever ;  up  to  this  time. 

Sa;c,  plenty;  Ij.  satis.  I  have  plenty 
is  expressed  in  Irish,  I  have 
my  plenty,  civ  n;o  f  ajc  A5AH). 

S5iATtj,  beauty. 

5uio,  sit  (»). 

Cep,  hot ;  also  flee  {v). 

C1U5,  thick,  plenty, 

CfiA]o,  the  shore  at  low  water;  from 
cnvAi5,  ebb. 

CfieAb,  a  tribe  ;  Latin,  iribus. 

C|ieic,  feeble,  ignorant. 

Cfi]Ac,  a  Lord,  a  high  wave,  a  hill. 

Cfiojó,  a  ibot :  the  sole  of  the  foot ; 
a  measure  of  twelve  inches. 

Uacc,  a  will  or  testament. 

UAjft,  hour,  as  aIj  uAin,  and  con- 
tractedly 't)-UA)Tt,  the  hour;  that 
is.  when  : — hence  it  is  «always 
translated  when ;  but  when- 
ever a  question  is  asked,  the 
words  An  UAin,  are  not  con- 
tracted into  nuA;it ;  as  C]A  At) 
UAifi,  when  ?  i.e.,  what  hour  ? 

tlirse,  water. 


EXERCISE  XIV. 
1.  Tlie  day  is  fine.  2.  This  month  is  wont  to  be  fine. 
3.  My  son  is  young.  4.  Is  my  son  young  ?  5.  He  is  not 
young.  6.  He  is  usually  good.  7.  He  is  not  wont  to  be 
up  early  8.  Is  every  man  good?  9  Every  cat  is  not 
grey  nor  black.  10.  God  is  good.  11.  Who  is  God? 
12.  What  is  heaven?  13.  There  is  happiness  in  heaven. 
14.  Are  you  lucky  (is  the  luck  on  you)?  15.  No,  lam 
not  lucky.  I  am  unlucky.  16.  Do  you  love  me?  17.  I 
do  not  love  you.  18.  I  love  God,  and  God  loves  me. 
19.  God  loves  every  person.  20.  God  is  king  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  2].  The  field  is  yellow  and  white.  22.  The 
virgin  is  young  and  mild.  23.  Luck  attends  those  that 
are  good ;  (idiomatic  form  is — luck  is  usually  on  the  good). 
24.  Are  you  good  when  you  are  lucky?     25.  I  was  never 
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lucky,  TGt  I  am  of  opinion  (if  &015  l]om)  that  I  am  good. 
26.  is  the  sun  bright  (Ioi:)tiac)?     27.  The  sun  is  bright. 

28.  Have   yon  got   (b-fuil   A3Ab)   white   (scaI)  bread  ? 

29.  I  liave  plenty,  and  milk.  30.  Have  you  enough  of 
everything?  31.  I  have.  32.  You  are  as  generous  (piaI) 
as  (le)  a  prince. 

Obs. — The  sentences  in  the  several  exercises  embrace 
only  such  words,  for  the  greater  part,  as  are  given  in  the 
lists  at  each  heading.  Sometimes  words  in  former  lists  or 
exercises  are  again  brought  into  account.  The  learner 
should  therefore  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  words,  jtheir  sounds,  and  their  idiomatic  tm'us  of  ex- 
pression, to  prevent  reference  to  former  Lessons. 

To  translate  these  English  sentences  into  Irish,  and  to 
write  them  in  the  Celtic  character,  to  speak  them  from  time 
to  time  when  alone  or  with  others,  must  at  once  ensure  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  it  is  spoken  and  written. 
Begin  forthwith  to  speak  it. 

EXERCISE  XV. 
1.  Is  bread  cheap  or  dear?  2.  It  is  cheap.  3.  Is  butter 
dear?  4.  Yes,  it  is  dear  this  month.  5.  Wine  is  dear, 
meat  is  usually  dear,  and  water  is  usually  cheap  6.  The 
virgin  is  handsome  (aIuii;).  7.  The  haughty  is  found 
under  beauty's  dress  {^^o]  y^e^nj).  8.  You  are  not  wont 
to  be  early  at  the  house.  9.  They  are  usually  at  an  early 
hour  at  the  house.  10.  Are  you  early  from  home  ?  11. 
You  are  in  happiness.  12.  They  are  usually  mihappy. 
13.  The  moon  is  bright,  the  cloud  is  grey;  the  day  is  dark, 
the  month  is  beautiful.  14.  When  I  am  well  (fUvi))  I  am 
happy.  15-  When  do  you  be  well?  16.  The  physician  does 
have  a  secret.  17.  The  wheel  is  red.  18.  The  eye  is  grey. 
19.  The  cat  is  black.  20.  What  hour  is  it?  (r|A  At)  uAifi 
l).  21.  It  is  early  yet  (for).  22.  The  day  is  long.  23. 
Many  a  day  we  shall  be  in  the  tomb;  (if  ]on)ó a  I iv  Y- at? 
5-C1U  0]iAiT)i).)  24.  Man's  life  is  short.  25.  It  is  like  the 
flower  of  the  field :  It  is  like  a  vapour  (ceo)  ;  it  is  a  warfare, 
as  Job  says  (n)A]t  be]\i  job).  26.  If  you  w^ish  (n)i\  i|*  rpAic 
.eAc)  to  live  old,  take  hot  and  cold,  is  an  old  saying  (ye^rj 
Itívó.) 
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Obs.  1 . — The  first  letter  of  a  word — if  it  be  one  of  the 
nine  mutables — suffers  aspiration  after  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns singular — rrjo,  my ;  &o,  thy ;  a,  his. 

EXAMPLE. 

Pronounced 
heM),  a  woman,     n^o  he^v,  my  woman;  mo  van. 

bicftb,  a  bard,         bo  bi\]ib,  thy  bard ;  do  loawrdh. 

bofto,  a  table,         a    botib,  his  table,  a    tcordh. 

h  in  the  words  be<vn,  bA]t&,  bojib,  when  not  preceded  by 
the  possessive  pronoun  singular,  is  not  aspirated ;  put  the 
possessive  pronouns  singular  before  the  same  words,  and 
then  b  immediately  assumes  the  aspirate  sound,  and  is,  of 
course,  pronounced  like  v,  if  e  or  ]  follow ;  and  like  to,  if 
A,  or  o,  or  u  follow. 

A,  her,  the  possessive  pronoun  singular,  feminine,  is  an 
exception : — it  does  not  cause  aspiration,  and  it  is  in  this 
non-aspirating  power  only  that  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  A,  his ;  as  a  ho]\b,  her  table ;  a  bo|t&,  his  table. 

Obs.  2. — The  vocative  case,  or  as  it  is  called  by  English 
grammarians — the  nominative  case  of  address — has  the 
first  letter,  if  aspirable,  invariably  aspirated. 

EXAJIPLE. 

cuii-le,  pulse  ;  citoi6e,  heart: 

A  cuifle,  0-pulse;  a  cuifle  tt)o  c|toi6e,  pulse  of  my  heart. 

DiA,  God;  feilif,  dear  (from  h][,  fond): 

A  t)é.  Oh,  God;  0  a  Dé  Ójljr,  O !  dear  God. 

5IICVÓ,  love: 

A  3|ti^6,  oh  Love:   5|ti\6  m'  AUArnA,  love  of  my  soul. 

reAitc,  affection,  affectionate  one: 

A  f  eA^tc  5iii\6,  oh,  love  of  loves. 

AÍt)H|)te  b^lif,  oh,  dear  (Virgin)  Mary;  A^A]-\}e  ]m]V,  oh, 
Mary,  secret  love. 
In  these  exclamations,  the  c  of  ciqt-le;  D  of  Oia;  5  of 
5ttix6;  213  of  2^iiiite;  y  of  reAitc,  are  aspirated  on  account 
of  the  vowel  sound  of  a  in  the  nominative  case  of  address 
preceding  the  aspirable  consonants,  c,  &,  5,  tt),  y. 
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SIXTH  LESSON. 

Obs.  1. — In  compound  words  the  first  letter  of  tlie  second 
part  is  aspirated  should  it  be  aspirable — as  cIaoo,  inclined, 
crooked ;  beAjtc,  an  act,  an  exploit,  form  the  compound  clAon- 
beA|tc,  a  deceitful  act;  so  fejll-beAitc,  a  treacherous  act; 
reA|tc-5ti^6,  dearest  love;  beA5,  good;  bup^e,  person;  beA5- 
óuiT)e,agood  person,  TeAn,old;  ]'eAi)-]:eA|i,an  old  man ;  |*eAi;- 
beAU,an  old  woman.  The  b,in  beA|ic  ;  5, in  511 A6 ;  b.in  &u]t)e ; 
y:,  in  peA]i ;  b,  in  beAi),  in  the  foregoing  examples  are  aspi- 
rated, because  they  form  the  second  part  of  compound  words. 

Except — Words  beginning  with  any  of  the  dental  con- 
sonants, &,  c,  f,  when  the  preceding  part  of  the  compound 
ends  in  b,  I,  v,  r?  c;  as  A^ib,  high;  ci5eA|tnA,  Lord;  Ajtb- 
ci5eA|tr)A,  sovereign  Lord;  caoI,  slender;  bub,  black;  caoI- 
bub,  slender  black ;  ad  bixACAill  cAol-bub,  the  slender-black 
boy;  buAi),  lasting;  ]"A05a1,  life,  age;  biiAi>rA05Al,  long 
life;  buAi>TA05AlAc,  long-lived.  The  initial  letter  in  the 
second  part  of  the  compound  in  those  words  is  not  aspi- 
rated, agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  exception. 

The  dentals,  b,  c,  x>  tlo  not  undergo  aspiration,  because 
they  are  sufficiently  clear  and  musical  in  their  combina- 
tion with  other  dentals  or  Unguals,  I,  v,  and  do  not  re- 
quire, like  the  gutturals  and  the  palatals,  the  aid  of  aspi- 
ration, to  render  them  flexible. 

Obs.  2. — In  general,  then,  the  dentals,  b,  r,  y,  following 
b,  c,  X)  or  I,  V,  (and  sometimes  |i,)  final,  or  otherwise,  are 
never  aspirated. 


VOCABULARY. 


21noir,  now. 

IdlcAifi,  fatlier ;  Latin,  ^^aier.   ArAjtt- 

">ÓTi,  grandfather. 
VJuACAfll,  a  boy ;  derived  from  bo, 

a  cow,  and  ca]U  (Latin,  colere), 

to  attend,  to  mind. 
Ca^a,   a  friend ;   fi'om  ca\i,   dear 

(Latin,  chara,  dear) ;  Greek, 

Xcí5iEí7íra. 
C^xeAc,  destruction. 
Citon),  crooked,  bent  down. 
Cu]\An)  (Latin,  cura),  care;  applied 

in  Irish  to  all  over  whom  one 

has  charge. 


t5eAo,  good ;  in  composition,  as 
seAo-ouiTje,  a  good  person ; 
while  TTjAjc,  good,  is  used  out 
of  composition  ;  as,  bu'itje  ii)A:i, 
a  good  person. 

OeA5,  good,  is  opposed  to  t)T;\oc,  bad; 
TijAic,  good,  is  opposed  to  olc, 
bad.  The  former  are  placed  be- 
fore the  noun,  the  latter  after  it. 

t5f\u]Ti),  back  (Greek,  ^s^f^at,  skin  ; 
and  '5'=^'?,  the  shoulders). 

I^AiceAc,  fretful.     'Puacc,  cold. 

5 AT),  without  (French,  sans}, 

5lói|\,  (Latin,  gloria),  glory. 
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5iui),  knee  (Greek,  yoyv). 

5nÁ\s.  love. 

5tU\&iijAn,  loving. 

]uó,  clay  (French /iiii.) 

liuó,  motion,  freedom  of  the  limb 

in  acting. 
SOACAiti,  mother;  the  dam  of  a  beast ; 

a  cause,  som-ce ;  Ti)ACA]it-ii;oti, 

grandmother. 


SJ)ile,  a  thousand  (Latin  mille). 

Sioc,  frost  (Latin,  siccus;  Heb.  nnv). 

SV-XT),  (Latin  salvus),  safe,  healthy 
somid;  tlfvjrjre. health;  eu5-rli^i), 
uiiwell. 

5n)úic,  mist. 

SoeAccA,  snow. 

Ce<\r,  heat. 

C|iiu\5,  pity. 

Tlie  Irish  of  the  word,  to-day,  is  pronounced  an  yuh,  and  spelled  by 
some  thus  :  Ann  l"»,  (O'Brien  and  O'Eeilly)  ;  by  others,  thus  :  a  i)-biu. 
Which  is  the  more  correct  ?  For  the  former  we  have  the  authority  oi 
O'Brien  and  O'Eeilly,  and  analogy  with  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages ;  hui ;  oi; — for  the  latter,  usage  to  some  extent,  and  analogy  with 
the  word  day,  old  Irish,  sja  ;  LatÍBj  die ;  Welsh,  dydh ;  and 
Sanscrit,  dyu. 

EXERCISE  XVI. 

1.  2t)obftói)!  2,  20o  citeAc!  3.  2Do  ri)ile  riiuAis.  4. 
2í3o  ciqrle  a5ii|*  mo  iiúu  scaI.  5.  ?t  cui|-le  tdo  cnoióe,  mo 
CAfiA,  ti7o  5ftívó  11*  cu.  6.  ^t  cejle  m' aijaida  ii*  í;u.  7.  Mac 
mo  cv\iiA  có]]i,  6]\,  5iii\6tTiAii,  cu?  8.  jf  me  bo  r,<\ft<x  cónt, 
6)1,  5ftí\Óri)A)i.  9.  l3-pu|l  00  beAi)  a,^uj'  bo  mac  A5iif  jiun 
5eAl  ho  cpoibe  Ioac  aoi)  tu6?  10.  Civ  TiAb  Ijom  Ai;f;  |uó. 
11.  Ca  b-pii^l  bo  yeAji  AUt)  Tu6?  12.  C<\  |-e  l^om.  13. 
b-piiil  A  coy  yli\v,  '50  cini;)  auoh*,  a^u^  a  fid  A5ur  meu|i  a 

coif?        l"^'    ^^^    ^'^    f^'^^    A5ll|*  A  COf    A51I|*    A    li)CH|l  H^U  ;    ACC 

civ  A  ceAUU  cjui;  5  Am  50  aii)  a3U|*  pjAij  ai)u  a  caoB.  15. 
Ci\  Ai)  c-)-uil  6eA|  bo5  Ajse.  16.  Ca  b-fiiil  at)  he-w  a  civ 
eA7;-f'Uvi)?  17.  Civ  |'|  aiji)  I'O.  18.  C^a  ai)  ui8  civ  Aijt  f )  ? 
(Wlia^-  thing  is  on  her? — i.e.,  what  is  it  that  ails  her?)    19. 

t^'A   A    5ÍÚr)    5AI)    luAÓ,  A    &ltU|m    C|t0m,     A    cluA|*    5AI)    clof. 

20.  TÍAjb  IjAij  Aici  0  '0  Am  ro  A  j;Ae,  'n  iiai]i  bi  bobuACAiU 
A15  ceAc  mo  mACAfi?  21.  X)]-,  '\jyny  be|]i  ye  vac  b-puil 
pivc  Aiit  bjc  Alc]  A  beic  pAiceAC  Aiyt  h<sy.  22.  H<sc  b|tev\5 
Ai)  Ajmnt^  Í  1*0?  23.  ]f  biteA^,  ^lóiit  &o  t)]A.  24.  M^  b-|:iiil 
puAcc  ADD,  ro  ceo,  vo  5AOC;  acc  civ  ^ac  aoi;  liv,  biteA^;  ad 
SfijAt)  Ajjt  TjeAii)  5AD  V'T^iiic,  5^1)  ueul.  25.  ^Cij  feivmi  leAc 
ceAf  \)o  i-'UACc?  26.  )f  i:eA[tix  liom  puAcc  le  vioc  Ajiif  le 
l^neAccA  'i;a  ceA|*  A5iir  TJniAT).    27.  b-i.*u]l  &o  cu|tAm  a5ii|' 

CUttAm  &'  ACAjl  A  rliV]nce?       28.     CiV|&,  50    jlAjb    mAjC  A5Af5 

A511)'  A15  5AC  biiiue  ai3  a  b-pml  t5eA5-cfioi6e.  29.  b-pujl 
&ACAi]i-ri)ó}t  TCAU?  30.  U]  b-iiujl;  i;i  b-puil  i-eAn-peAn 
i;o  feAtJ-beAi;  ai|i  b|c  asajuu,  caii;ui&  iijle  05  Ajuf  yUw. 
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Observation  1. — When  the  article  ah  (the)  is  placed 
before  nouns,  it  aspirates  the  first  consonant,  if  aspirable,  in 
the  nominative  and  objective  cases  singular  of  nouns  femi- 
nine ;  but  of  nouns  masculine  the  first  consonant  in  the 
possessive  case  singular.     Example — 

be<vT),  a  woman;  ai)  be<\n,  the  woman. 

f]\i,  possessive  case  of  peA]t,  a  man;  ceAc  ai;  put,  the 
man's  house. 

Exception  1. — Nouns  whose  first  letter  is  b,  or  c,  do  not 
take  the  aspirate  form:  Example — ao  &u]l,  f,  (nom.  or 
obj.  case)  the  wish,  the  element;  au  bori)Air),  the  world's; 
d;^eA]it;A  An  boinAin,  the  world's  Lord. 

The  reason  is,  the  dental  n  of-  the  article  ai)  (the),  and 
the  dentals  &,  or  c,  are  quite  euphonious  without  the  aid 
of  aspiration,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Exception  to  Obser- 
vation 1,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Lesson  (p.  29). 

Exception  2. — S,  f,  is  an  unique  kind  of  letter,  which 
in  this  particular  form  does  not,  after  the  article,  bear  to 
be  aspirated,  but  instead  takes  the  letter  c  before  it,  in  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases,  if  the  noun  be  feminine ;  in 
the  possessive  case,  if  the  noun  be  masculine,  as — 

yeoh,  f.,  a  jewel ;  At)  c-f  eob,  the  jewel ;  (^nom.  or  obj.  case.) 

]*Iac,  f.,  rod ;  ai;  c-i-U\r,  the  rod. 

]"ftap,  f.,  street;       ap  z-y]i!\]Ty,  the  street. 

]*A5A]]tc,  priest's ;  At)  c-|\\5Aiitc,  the  priest's  (the  poss.  case). 

as;  ?io  c-]'eob  bo-f  a5aIa  'y  ]  ]y  Ajloe;  the  rare  jewel  is  the 
most  beautiful. 

?tt)  c-|*Iac  oac  i;-5lACAt)r)  fuiori);  the  rod  that  takes  not 
twisting, 

Li  these  instances,  when  the  two  consonants,  c  and  f, 
come  together,  c  is  pronounced  and  y  is  silent ;  which  in- 
deed is  always  the  case  vv^henever  two  consonants  Avhose 
somids  cannot  unite  in  one  syllable  meet — the  first  is 
sounded,  the  second  rendered  silent. 

It  is  only  after  the  article  (ai;)  that  S  suffers  this  change ; 
for  if  iT)o,  bo,  or  a  (his)',  the  possessive  pronouns  singidar 
precede ;  or  if  it  be  the  nominative  case  of  address  ;  or  if 
the  noun  beginning  with  S  come  after  the  prepositions  <s]^, 
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on,  &c.,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  Observa- 
tions (See  Fifth  Lesson,  Observations  1,  2,  p.  28),  S,  y 
would,  in  ail  such  cases,  be  aspirated  according  to  rule ;  as, 

]-U\c,  rod  ;  rno  fUc,  my  rod. 

rUc,  rod ;  ^]]i  f  Uc,  on  a  rod. 

bjioc,  bad  ;  &itoc-flAc,  a  bad  rod. 

flAc,  rod  ;  "  <vn"  c-]*l<vc,  the  rod. 


VOCABULARY. 


bUc  ;  rcoc. 


Flower,     > 

Dead,  n^Aitb. 

Earth,  caUmo  ;  (Latin,  iellus). 

Fairness  or  whiteness,  pvvi- 

(Blossom)  of  all  that  is  fair,  blivc  rjA 
i:iT)T)e. 

Irishman,  C]\\eAT)-\c ;  from  Gjfte, 
Ireland.  Add,  cac,  or  ac,  to 
the  name  of  a  country,  and 
the  gentile  name  of  one  from 
that  country  is  ionned;  as, 
Saci-at)-ac,  an  Englishman ; 
í|tAT)c-Ac,  a  Frenchman ;  Spirit)  - 
eAc,  a  Spaniard.  If  the  name 
of  the  country  or  place  form  the 
possessive  case  in  ai)  ;  as  G]\\e, 


Ireland ;  2llbA,  Scotland  ;  Sac- 

tA,  England  ;  SDiinjA,  Munster ; 

the  gentilename  is  formed  from 

the  possessive  case  ;  as,  ÍUbA, 

2llbAi)AC  ;     5AcrA,    Saci"ai)AC  ; 

2i)unjA,  2i)uTt)AtjAC. 
Honour,  oi)óin. 
Joy,  too;  luAc-jii'tt,  rejoicing  (from 

luAÍ,  frequent,  quick,  and  o'-'^]\h 

a  laugh). 
Mind,  n.,  u)éii) ;  (Latin,  mens). 
Shame,  i)iv]tie. 
Store,  Tcóft. 
Treasure,   cAirs*?^,   circe ;     (Latin, 

Jisciis,    the    king's    treasury ; 

cisia,  a  purse_). 


EXERCISE  XVn. 
1.  Is  the  man  old?  2.  He  is  not  old;  but  the  old  man 
who  was  here  yesterday  is  now  dead.  3.  Is  the  old  woman 
in  the  house  ?  4.  She  is  not ;  but  the  grandmother  is  in 
the  house.  5.  Have  you  a  grandmother  living?  6.  I 
have,  and  a  grandfather.  7.  Is  the  old  man  who  was  in 
the  house  yesterday  your  grandfather  ?  8.  He  is ;  and  the 
old  woman  who  is  here  to-day  is  my  grandmother.  9. 
Have  you  a  good  (be<\5)  heart?  10.  I  have  a  good  heart 
and  a  well-disposed  mind  ;  for  every  good  man  has  a  good 
heart  and  a  woU-disposed  mind.  11.  The  Lord  my  God  is 
Sovereign  (í\]id,  high,  supreme,  sovereign,)  Lord  of  (aih, 
on,)  heaven  and  of  earth.  12.  The  Irishman  is  long-lived. 
13.  How  are  all  those  under  your  care?  14.  Those  under 
my  care  are  well  (rUvo,  safe).  15.  Hoav  are  those  under 
your  care,  and  your  father's,  and  your  grandfather's? 
16.   Your   fame  and  your  reputation   are   deiir   to   mc. 
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17.  Oh  !  my  sad  sorrow  that  you  are  not  happy.  18.  Oh  ! 
my  treasure  and  love  of  loves,  how  great  is  my  affection 
for  you !  19.  Mary,  pulse  of  heart,  flower  of  all  that  is 
fair !  20.  You  are  my  sorrow  and  my  joy — my  honour 
and  my  shame,  my  life  and  my  death. 


SEVENTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  "  to  he"  OO  bejC, — CONTINUED. 

(See  Fifth  Lesson.) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Imperfect  Tense. 
This  tense  is  by  some  called  the  habitual  past,  because 
it  expresses  no  particular  action,  or  state  of  being,  but  a 
habit,  or  action  repeated  in  the  one  case,  and  a  continued 
state  of  existence  in  the  other.  We  call  it  by  the  name 
Imperfect,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  established  divisions 
of  Tense,  and  because  it  agrees  very  closely  with  the  Im- 
perfect in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  verbs.  The  fu'st  letter 
of  this  tense  is  asph'ated,  if  it  be  one  of  the  nine  mutable 
consonants. 

SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 

1.  5ió-]t)r),   veeyinn,  I  was  wont  to  I    1.  bi6-n)ir,  veemush,  we  were  wont 

be.  to  be. 

2.  bi6-ce;\,  veeJiaw,  tliou  (you)  wast  I    2.  bjo-cf,  veehee,  you  were  wont  to 

wont  to  be.  be. 

3   bió-eAó  ré,  veeyoo  she,  lie  was      3.  b;6-&if,  veedeesh,  they  were  wont 
wout  to  be.  to  be. 

This  tense,  of  which  the  Irish-speaking  people  make  such 
frequent  use,  is  by  them  translated,  when  conversing  in 
English,  by  the  words,  "  used  to  be." 

The  interrogative  form  is  gone  through  by  placing  the 
particle  <vn,  whether,  before  each  of  the  persons ;  as,  at) 
bió-inn,  was  I  wont  to  be,  &c. 

The  verbal  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  b^eeAO, 
with  the  personal  pronouns  me,  I ;  cu,  thou  (you) ;  x^^  he, 
(it);  x],  she,  (it);  y\r)r),  we;  vjb,  you  ;  T]^^i  they  ;  placed 
after  it,  gives  the  analytic  conjugation  of  this  tense. 

Obs. — eAÓ,  and  a6,  final,  is,  in  Connaught,  pronounced 
00,  (English)  ;  in  Munster,  a.     As  the  final  syllable  of  tlie 
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imperfect  tense,  it  is  pronounced  incorrectly  in  Munster, 
and  in  some  districts  in  the  southern  parts  of  Connaught — 
like  «r/A,  gutturah  Of  the  sound  of  <\6  final,  ^ve  shall 
treat  in  the  Twelfth  Lesson. 

The  word  synthetic,  as  applied  to  the  conjugation  of 
Irish  verbs,  means  that  the  personal  pronouns  nje,  cu,  y]\)v, 
t*|b,  y\^'ó,  are,  in  each  tense,  combined  with  the  verb,  so  as 
to  make  one  word,  thus — civin?,  I  am,  is  composed  of  ci\, 
am,  and  nje,  I,  and  is  as  much  a  synthesis,  tliat  is,  a  joining 
together  of  the  two  words  ca  and  rr^e,  as  A^^m,  at  me ;  o]\n), 
on  me;  liom,  with  me,  is  of  A3,  at,  and  m'e,  me  ;  A^t,  on  ; 
and  me,  le,  with ;  and  n)e.  In  some  persons  of  the  com- 
pound pronouns,  equally  as  of  the  verbs,  this  synthetic 
union  is  not  clearly,  at  first,  perceived  ;  as,  in  leo,  with 
them,  compounded  of  le  and  ^Ab;  in  bjb-iut;,  I  used 
to  be,  compounded  of  bi6  and  me. 

The  Anahjtic  is,  in  meaning,  opposed  to  SjpiiJietic,  and  in 
dicates  that  the  pronoun  and  verb  are  not  combined  in  one 

From  the  nature  therefore  of  the  synthetic  form,  it  is 
plain  the  personal  pronouns  cannot,  in  the  nominative  case, 
be  expressed  after  the  verb  when  conjugated  synthetically  ; 
and  should  the  personal  pronouns  be  found  so  expressed, 
they  must  be  necessarily  in  the  objective  case.     Thus — 

Ci\in7=c^  rne,  I  am. 

C^ajiT)  rne=civ  rne,  rve,  I,  I  am; 

buAil-]rr)  Tr)é=biiaTliD  n)é  n)b,  I  strike  (I). 

which  clearly  is  very  incorrect.  Yet  the  third  person 
plural  is  excepted,  and  is  often  elegantly  employed,  Avith 
this  double  form  of  nominative  case,  to  add  weight  and 
strength  to  the  ordinary  power  of  language. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  inflecting  the 
verb  synthetically,  the  third  person  singular  has  not  the 
pronoun  combined  with  the  verb,  as  the  other  persons  have, 
and  he  will  naturally  ask  the  reason.  It  is,  as  Doctor 
O'Donovan  remarks,  because  the  third  person  singular  is 
always  absent,  and  needs  therefore  to  be  expressed,  that  its 
gender  may  become  known,  whereas  the  first  person  or 
speaker,  and  the  person  spoken  to,  "  being  always  supposed 
to  be  present,  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  any  distinc- 
tion of  irender  in  them." 
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When  therefore,  in  the  analytic  form,  the  nominative  or 
subject  is,  in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  in 
all  the  persons  of  the  plural,  actually  expressed,  one  unin- 
flectcd  form  of  the  verb  suffices  for  all,  since  the  relation 
of  its  persons  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  subject,  just  as 
in  English;  I  loved,  thou  lovest,  he  loved;  we  loved,  you 
loved,  they  loved.  The  verbal  form  "  loved"  is  the  sam& 
in  each  of  five  personal  endings,  yet  from  the  subject,  or 
nominative,  each  person  of  the  verb  is  clearly  known. 

THE  ANALYTIC  IMPERFECT  OF  THE  VERB  "  to  heP 


SINGULAR. 

1.  bjé-eAé,  {veeyoo),  nje. 

2.  Bió-eAó,        ,,        cu. 

3.  B]ó-e;\ó,         ,,         réor  fj. 


PLURAL. 

1.  bjó-eAó,  {veeyoo)  X'WJ' 

2.  b|ó-eAó,         ,,         ri^. 

3.  b]6-eA&,         ,,         X]-^^' 


I  was  wont  to  be ;  thou  wast  wont  to  be ;  he  or  she  was 
wont  to  be ;  we  were  wont  to  be ;  you  were  wont  to  be ; 
they  were  wont  to  be. 

VOCABULARY. 


2l|t,  whetlier,  (a,  is  pronounced 
short).  It  is  inxt  before  the 
perfect  tense,  just  as  Ar),  whe- 
ther, is  put  before  the  pre- 
sent tense,  when  a  question 
is  asked.  A]\,  whether,  is  a 
compound  form  of  ad,  whether, 
and  ]io — which,  in  the  ancient 
language,  was  a  mere  sign  of 
past  time. 

?Xn,  whom,  or  which ;  a  relative 
pronoun  compounded  of  A, 
who,  which  ;  and  yio,  the  an- 
cient sign  of  the  perfect  tense. 

2l|t,  our ;  a  possessive  pronoun, 
plural  of  n;o,  my  :  An  in  each 
of  these  instances  is  pro- 
nounced u7-h  (ic  short).  It 
takes  n  before  a  vowel ;  as,  A]\ 
n-ACA]ti,  our  father. 

á^,  atvr,  slaiighter ;  hence  the 
Greek  name  of  the  god  of 
Slaughter,  A^rj? ;  Welsh,  ao'. 

'íl^,  plough  (to)  ;  Latin,  arare,  to 
plough  ;  ploughing  ;  the  action 
of  ploughing,  b]  t)A  bAirb  a;5 
'A]\,  the  OAen  were  ploughing — 


Job.   1.   14.      Ploughed  land, 
Welsh,  dr;    Germ,  erdej  Gr. 

'a  foil). 

2l|i,  for  Ain,  upon;  A\\ for  bem,  says; 
as,  Aiti,  or  Ajt  re,  says  he; 
Latin,  ait. 

l)e]ó,  -wall  be,  future  tense  of  bejc, 
to  be. 

l)5|l,  possessive  case  of  beul,  mouth. 

bejc,  to  be,  being  ;  a  being  by  ex- 
cellence ;  a  lady. 

buó,  and  bA,  was  ;  may  be. 

l)|Aó,  food  ;  Greek,  /3ioi,  life. 

buit),  (to,  or  fi'om,  &c.)  a  cow  ; 
the  prepositional  case — i  c, 
the  objective  case  governed  by 
a  preposition— of  bo,   a  cow. 

Céin),  a  step  ;  grade,  dignity  ;  as, 
co]V-c.éiit),  a  foot-step ;  ixjtb- 
ccim,  high  gi-ade,  great  dignity. 

t>i|teAc,  direct  (adjective),  straight ; 
Latin,  dirigere. 

tuiine,  a  person. 

C]c,  possessive  case  of  eAc  ;  Latin, 
equuft,  a  horse. 

e^le,  (and  in  old  Irish  Ajle,  and 
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Vaz,  reason,  cause  ;  as,  c^A  At}  ^rat, 
wliat  reason;  z'a  i^'az  le  jac 
i)l6,  there  is  reason  (with)  for 
every  thing,  ^a,  for  ;  and  y'Az, 
cause,  reason,  are  jjronounced 
nearly  alike,  x:'Az=zfaii:h,  ]rix= 
faiv. 

SAf^Ar,  scarcity;  from  jAr),  without, 
prep.,  scarce,  adj. 

lor),  a  luncheon,  a  viatic,  a  store. 

RA]b,  was  ;  is  employed  in  the  per- 
fect tense,  exactly  like  b-^uil, 
is ;  in  the  present  tense  (See 
Second  Lesson,  page  10), 
after  particles  of  denying, 
questioning,  wishing,  or  sup- 
posing, after  the  relative  pro- 
noims  A,  who  ;  í)Ac,  who  not. 


ojle)    another ;     Greek,  aM»), 

another  ;  Latin,  alius.     From 

ejle  and  cftieAC,  one  of  auy 

(ciia)  country,  is  derived  eilc- 

TXBAc,   and  sometimes  Avritten 

oil-fieAc,  a  stranger. 
l^eA^VTx,  better. 
Vó]\\,  a  while  ;  50  t:óiU,  for  a  while, 

yet ;  ^tah  50  t:Ó]U,  wait  yet. 
Va,  for  ;  as  cAt5  va,  for  what. 
I^Aoj  (pr./wee),  under,  for  ;  as  CAb 

PAO],  under  what  ?  i.  e. ,  on  what 

accoimt. 
T=Aoi,  in  ;  as,  he  is  in  power  and  re- 
spect,  z'A  x'e  xAo-\  cein),   A5ur 

pAO]   TijeAi*.      These    extrinsic 

qualities  are,  as  it  were,  laid 

on  him  ;  he  is  therefore  justly 

said  to  be  under  them. 

EXERCISE  XVIII. 
1.  Xl^yh  A  ceAr)r)  c|tort)?     2.   bi  a  cevstj  c|torr).     3.  pAibi 

<V  livri)    CAOI?       4.     1^1    A    X'^VC)    CAOI    A5Ur    b)    A    cox    CAtTJ.       5. 

Xlo.]h  A  5ftuA5  liAc  (grey)?  6.  \)\  a  ^ituAj  Ijac.  7.  T^Aib 
AT)  bo  fc)Oi)tj  1)0  bi\i)?  8.  bl  n  boi)t).  9.  HAib  n?o  rAfib 
5opn)?  10.  M]  ^lA^b,  Acc  b]  fe  buióe.  11.  TiAjb  ai)  beAi; 
Ó5  ^oiir  ■<^t)  ^eA]i  r^<^i?^  12.  bi  At)  beAp  05,  A5u|*  bi  ri 
^AO]  ti)eA|*  A5U1*  f'Aoi  jeAi).  13.  bf  bo  ^eAji  |-eAn,  Ajiif 
bei6  bo  ri)Ac  móti  vrii^y.  b)  A  ACAjfi.  14.  b-f-nijl  rr>AC  A]^ 
b']r)5éAt)  50  pó]ll?  15.  Cc\  mAc  05  A13  xx)'  it)5&Ai)  05  ó  t^Ae. 
16.  b]  bo  rVjAC  ^AOi  c'lii  A5U]*  ^A0|  slóni.  17.  bi6es\ui)  ub 
h'M)  A15  ceAjic  bub.  18.  C<v  Ajuf  h^\x)e  5eAl  A15  bu^!) 
boot).  19.  HAjb  cluAi*  At)  ejc,  beA5;  a  cof  buteAc,  a 
óftuifT)  fí^bA?  20.  bj  A  cluAj*  beA3,  a  bftuirt)  fAbA,  a  cor 
bipeac;  A5Hf  jiA^b  ^é  pAO]  ci\|tfx  a  ijAe,  bul  iniAf  ai)  ci;oic? 
21.  l^j  jtAib,  ACC  bi  ]*é  ArJt)  ceAc  n?'  ACA|t.  22.  t)ii6  itjaic 
liort)  ceol  no  bé^l;  Civ  bo  3116  co  bii)i)  ajui*  bo  jloji  co  <\|ib, 
Sujt  tD^Ai)  Ijoit)  A  bejc  A15  clo|*  leu*-  23.  ^ti)  ce  bibCAf  |niA|' 
b|óe>xni)  ]*e  pAO]  cein)  A5ur  clú;  A5Hr  At)  ce  b|óeA|*  piop 
b|6eAi)i)  ve  pAOi  caiI  a5U|*  p<\0]  5AT)Ar.  24.  Cjieiib  é  bo 
ri)IAi)?  25.  '<S  é  tDO  ti)jAt)  A  be]c  pAO]  TtjevAr,  A5up  civ  ad  id^at) 
ro  At)t)  rT70  citojoe  pé]t).  2G.  M]  n<vib  1*05  A5<vtD.  27.  b]- 
t5e<vi)T)  A  fo5  A5up  A  (-eui)  a  U\ri)  5^6  6uii)e ;  om  |p  ro5  <^  be)c 
50  ttjAic  le  5AC  bii|i)e  ejle.  28.  I)u6  beAp  bo  cop  clé  A5up 
bub  5ottrD  bo  puil  óejp,  buó  ti)]!)  A5up  ^eAÍ  bo  Uvri),  A5up  bii6 
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fíAbA  bo'ri^euitA,  bu6  ctú^,  pívine<vc,  bo  ^ituA^  A^itf  bu6  lor)- 
]iAc,  roiUfeCvc  iiAOAjtc  (pr.  ryark  ;  See  Fourtli  Lesson,  Ob- 
servation, p.  21),  bo  |tof5  50|tn7. 

EXERCISE  XIX. 
1.  Was  the  weather  rough  yesterday  when  ye  were  on 
the  sea?  2.  No  ;  the  weather  was  fine,  though  the  Avind 
was  higli,  and  the  sea  was  rough.  3.  Were  they  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain?  4.  They  were  not  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  but  they  were  at  the  foot  of  it  (ai5  a  bun). 
5.  Had  ye  a  guide?  6.  We  had  no  guide,  as  we  were 
not  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  7.  It  was  not  cold, 
though  there  was  a  fog  on  the  hilfs  side.  8.  I  do  not  hke 
a  fog  on  a  hill.  9.  The  view  from  off  the  top,  over  the 
comitry  and  over  the  sea  was  not  far.  10.  There  were 
boats  on  the  sea,  and  people  on  the  shore,  which  was  very 
white,  and  a  ship  in  the  harbour.  1 1 .  The  sun  was  red 
when  going  down  (a^j  bul  pA0|).  12.  The  moon  was  full, 
and  large,  and  luminous,  and  the  firmament  was  blue,  with- 
out a  cloud.  13.  The  fame  which  this  country  has  is  very 
great.  14.  Do  you  be  early  at  the  sea  and  along  the  shore  ? 
15.  No ;  I  am  not  usually  well,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  at  the 
sea  till  the  end  of  summer ;  (be||te  an  c-|*Ari)|iAib.)  16.  You 
are  lucky  to  be  here  on  the  side  of  this  beautiful  valley.  17. 
I  am  lucky;  but,  as  the  proverb  says,  (rDAji  be^i  ai;  feAi)- 
l*5eul)  "  there  is  luck  with  a  fool;"  (bioeAi^t)  iv6  a^i  atda- 
bi\n).  18.  I  like  (it  is  a  wish  with  rae)  to  be  in  this  delight- 
ful country.  19.  May  God's  blessing  be  on  you.  20.  Fare- 
well {jV'XTi)  leAc). 


EIGHTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  "  to  he,''  bO  he]i, — CONTINUED. 
INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Perfect  Tense. 

This  tense,  like  the  first  perfect  in  French,  the  historic 
perfect  m  Latin,  the  aorist  in  Greek,  conveys  the  idea  of 
time  past  generally — whether  some  time  ago,  or  just  now 
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passed — and  is  translated  into  English  either  by  the  remote 
perfect,  ivas;  or  by  the  present  perfect,  have  been. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  bi-n)Att,  veemar,  we  were. 

2.  bi-bA^i,  veewar,  you  were. 
3    bi-bAfi,  veedar,  they  were. 


1.  b]S-eAf,  veeyes,  I  was. 

2.  b|ó-iT,  veet/ish,  thou  wast. 

3.  b]  re,  vee  she,  he  (or  it)  was ;  bi  ri, 

vee  sJiee,  she  (or  it)  was. 

The  Analytic  forin  of  this  tense  is  very  simple.  (See 
preceding  Lesson ;  paragraph  immediately  before  Vocabu- 
lary, p.  35). 

1.  b]  TTje,  I  was ;  or  have  been.  I     1.  bj  rinn>  'v^'e  were. 

2.  bi  cu,  thou  wast.  1     2.  bj  vit>)you  wei'e. 

3.  b]  re,  he  (or  it)  was ;  bj  rí,  she        3.  bj  riAb,  they  were. 

(or  it)  was.  I 

Sometimes  the  particle  bo — and  in  the  ancient  language 
\io — is  placed  before  this  tense.  Its  use  in  t!iis  respect,  in  Irish, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  particle  to  before  the  infinitive  mood 
in  English  verbs.  HAbAf  (and  not  bjóeA|',  the  direct  per- 
fect of  the  verb  &o  ho]i,  to  be),  follows  those  particles  into 
which  ]xo  enters,  forming  the  latter  part  of  a  compound  ; 
as,  5u|t,  that  (compounded  of  50,  that,  would  that  ;  and  ]io, 
sign  of  the  perfect  tense),  e.  a-,  5U|a  •ii<\bi^i',  that  I  was;  n^vji, 
that  not  (negative  interrogative),  as  nivji  ]í<\bA|-,  was  I  not; 
V^]i  lijoUi',  did  I  not  praise  ;  niv|i,  may  not,  (compounded 
of  the  particle  na,  not,  and  1x0)  >  a  negative  used  when  a 
wish  is  expressed  :  as,  n^ji  ]xc]h  yii,  may  he  be  not  ;  n;\]i 
ti)olAi6  v&,  may  he  not  praise;  V]0]i,  not;  from  d),  not,  and 
\io;  UACAjt,  winch  not.  (Sef  in  preceding  Lesson,  page 
36, — the  word  itAjb  ;  also  Second  Lesson.  Obs.  1  page  10). 

nJTERROGATIVE   AND    NEGATIVE    rERFECT. 


1.  2lp.  t1Ab-Ar,i'0Wffs,  was  I  ? 

2.  Silti  iiAb-Air,  roivish,  wast  thou  ? 

3.  21(1  (iA]b  re,  rowv  she.  was  he  ? 


1.  2l\\  iiAb-iDAft,  roiumcir,  were  we? 

2.  21(1  riAb-bAn,  rowwar,  were  you? 

3.  21(1  riAb-&A(i,  rowdhcu;  were  they? 


Analytic — ^lA^b  (was),  nj&,  cu,  x^  Tl""»  t'l^»  ri^í'? 

fiAb-Ar,  is  compounded  of  ]io  ;  and  the  perfect  b|6eA|*, 
which  we  have  conjugated  above. 

The  learner  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  verbal  end- 
ings, Af,  All*,  for  the  first  and  second  persons  singular;  and 
n)<vn,  bA(t,  &A|t,  for  the  persons  of  the  plural,  are  the  same 
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in  both  forms  (b|beAr,  and  jiAbAr)  of  the  perfect  mdicative. 
The  same  are  the  endings  of  tlie  persons  of  the  perfect  tense 
m  everj  verb  regiiLir  and  irregular  in  the  Irish  language. 
In  some  grammars  there  is  a  vowel  (a)  placed  before 
the  plural  terminations,  it)A|i,  bAji,  fciv\n,  to  lend  fulness  of 
sound  to  the  Avord.  We  have  omitted  it  in  the  conjugation 
of  the  substantive  verb,  as  avc  do  intend  to  omit  it  in  every 
other,  for  the  sake  of  having  in  all  verbs  the  endings  of  the 
several  persons  in  each  tense  uniform.  Besides,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  vowel  is  rarely  necessary  to  lend  euphony  to  the 
sound  of  two  consonants  in  two  distinct  syllables. 

THE    PERFECT    OF    If,    it  IS — THE   ASSERTIVE    F0R3I     OF     THE 

VERB,  to  he.   (see  p.  25). 


1.  liA  or  buó  me,  it  was  I. 
2    t)A      ...     cii,  it  was  thou. 
3.  \3-\      ...     fe,  it  was  he. 


1.  bA  or  buó  rm^.  it  was  we, 

2.  bs      ...     f  |b,  it  was  you. 

3.  \)A      ...     flAS,  it  was  they. 


bu6  is  also  the  subjunctive  present ;  as  30  m-buo  r^Atj  at)  ze  y:]A^]\\x)-^e^Xt 
•may  he  who  enquires  be  safe. 

bA  becomes  b'  when  a  vowel  follows ;  as,  b'  <\]\^  'e  At)  cftAt), 
the  tree  was  high.  The  b'  or  b,  becomes  united  with  a,  a 
particle  which  is  sometimes  placed  for  emphasis  before  bA 
or  bu6,  and  thus  forms  one  word — Ab,  was.  The  forms  Ab ; 
fiob  (from  710  and  bA) ;  bAii)  (from  bA  and  n^e) ;  cuitjaó 
(from  50,  that,  and  bA)  ;  and  cojibAtD  (from  30,  that  ;  tio, 
sign  of  the  perfect  tense,  and  bA)  ;  so  frequently  met  with 
in  the  ancient  language,  are  not  found  in  lately-printed 
Irish  works,  and  indeed  ought  not  at  all  to  be  henceforth 
employed. 

The  initial  letter  of  every  adjective — if  one  of  Ú\Qfour 
labials b,i:,rr),p,coming  after  buó,  is  aspirated ;  as,  bub  roó.-\t  At) 
TreAyi  SeAJAu  {Shawn),  the  man  John  was  good  ;  i.e., 
John  was  a  good  man. 

The  personal  pronouns  coming  after  bA,  or  buó,  take  the 
Objective  form — which,  in  this  shape,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  aspirated  nominatives  ;  as,  buó  cu,  and  not  bu6 
cu;  buó  é  or  buó  f-e,  and  not  bu6  fe ;  bu6  fiAb,  or  jAb,  and 
not  bub  riAb.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  after  bub, 
the  aspirated  nominative,  fe,  f-],  f- ii)t),  f |<^&)  ought  to  be 
employed,  and  not  é,  í,  ]\)\),  lAb,  the  objective  forms,  in 
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whicli  f  (aspirated)  is  omitted.     The  latter  spelling,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  in  use  in  all  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 

On  this  Dr.  Latliam  observes  :  ' '  There  seems  to  be  no  precise  rule  of 
orthography  in  this  instance."  We  would  recommend  the  learner  to 
adopt  that  spelling  which  is  philosophically  the  correct  one,  re,  ri>  X]V^y 
tiAO ;  although  usage  is  quite  against  us. 

VOCABULARY. 

^Ittfee,  height ;  from  ;\Ttti,  high.  \    Voy,  marry ;  as  it  were — bór,  from 

bo,  a  cow,  because  in  kine  the 
dowry  was  usually  paid. 

PótcA,  married. 

RórijATi),  before  me  ;  compound  pro- 
noun ;  from  tiojri;,  before  ;  and 
iije,  me. 

KotijAc,  before  thee  (you). 

KoitT)e,  before  me. 

Roinjpj,  before  her. 

Spfté,  a  dowi-y  given  with  females. 

Suja,  sit. 


\3aoz,  vain,  silly. 

beiónjib,  we  Avill  be. 

Cao\\a,  sheep. 

tsa,  two  ;  as,  ÓA  ire  An,  two  men. 

t3éA5,  teen — the  decimal  endmg  ; 

from  be]C,  ten  ;  Greek,  ^ey.a  ; 

Fr.  dix;  occ-&éA5,  eighteen  ; 

reAcc-&éA5,  seventeen. 
tiéAr),  do;  make 
3nAr,  custom. 
SHAtiAc,  to-morrow. 
■Haií^aEiac,  inimical,  hostile  ;  (from 

riAiijAb,  an  enemy.) 

EXERCISE  XX. 
1.  ?tt)  c&  A  h]  r\')A]t  leAC  a  i)Ae  be]6  ye  olc  biqc  a  ttjajiac 
Aju}*  AT)  ce  A  bi  &il  leAC  uAiji  ArbCxp;,  bei8  ye  T)An}AbAC  leAc 
UAi^t  ejle,  ói|x  yo  é  snívf  A5uf  r)óy  ai)  c-fA05Ail.  2.  he]6- 
n)]h  A11I  Aoi)  f5eul  ^ac  U\  'ouahi  bejoit^io  ai|i  cftAjj,  i;o  Ai]t 
lu|T)5  A15  rijAtb,  A15  cloy  le]y  ai)  r'nuitt  rTjoja  pAO]  yeA^x-^  a|3 
cuji  A  bfuxc  yii^sy  Ar)i;  Xviji&e.  3.  )y  iUAyo  ai;  7;]6  In]  1)5  A|5 
l*i)ATT)  A]]t  n)u]]i.  4.  TIac  beAf  aIa  a|5  roAti)  ai|i  Iidt)?  5. 
3f  beAj*  aIa  A15  fUAii)  Ai]t  Ijnr;.  6.  )|*  beAr  leAi;b  05  At)i) 
ucc  A  roACA^t.  7.  M<\ix  b'  AOibp)  (delightful)  ad  ^leAt;  b] 
^orbATt)  (before  me)  y]\Ke  (stretched)  ?  8.  b'  Aoibfr)  At) 
5leAi)  b]  ]torT)AC  ]*ii}ce.  9.  bpeAni)  bofib  f  ao]  í*3éirt}.  10. 
Mac  n)Aic  OiA  50  la?  11.  ]fiT)AicD|A  50  U\.  12.  bejó 
AD  c-|*fxC\ib  biteAJ,  A5ur  m)  ze^c  rt)ó|i.  13.  Civ  6a  fni]l  ajj 
5AC  bui^e,  A5iif  6s\  cojf,  A5Uf  6a  U\iti),  a5ii|*  ceA!)i).  14. 
Wac  cóiit  bo  3AC  bup;e  Ai|t  At)  cftivig,  bab  a  bejc  Ai5e,  A^uf 
luit)5  A5ur  sleuf  le  ]a|*5  a  5AbA]l  (pronomiced  gowal,  to 
take)?  15.  1|*  có]]i  bo  jac  buit)e  jaji  bo'i)  tT)ui|t  bc\b  a  bep 
Ai3e.     16.  Cjieiib  é  ad  Iuac  a  ca  Ai]t  |av5  adoji*?     17.  Cit 

]<Nr5  r^'J^Oft.        18.     b-pllll  tDA|\C  A5Ab?       19.    Ca  t1)A|tC    ASAtD, 
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<\]]t  bA.rr),  <\5uf  AT|t   CAO|t<x,   A^uf   a^i  uat)?     21.   Uiv   &Arb 

bAOjl,  A5U|*  Zi\  luAC   UAID    fAOjl.       22.    ]f    iV^l   llOrp    &0    CATUC. 

23.  jc  fAOfi  cAjT^c.  24.  Mac  t)cM  au  5ítí\6  bv\oc?  25.  ]r 
b<\U  A15  5tXs\ó  bAoc.  26.  Mac  rt^iljf*  pjor) ;  t)ac  ]*eA|tb  a  joc? 
27.  )f  n^jlir  i-ioT) ;  jf  ]-ev\]tb  a  ^oc.  28.  2Ca  Y  tdaic  leAc  a 
be^c  buAT),  cA^c  ]:iia|x  a5u^  ceic.  29.  jf  liioit  Ciuic,  acc  tjac 
b-fuil  f:;vc  le  5AC  iji6?  30.  CC\  ]:ivc  le  3^6  t)i6.  31.  Siq^ 
Ar)i)  fo  le  rf)o  CAob  ^-^iiy  béAi)  CAit;c  lion?.  32.  ^t}  njA^c 
leAc  A  bejc  caiuc  liorn?  33.  Jr  tdajc  1|oid  30  beiri^in 
(indeed).  34.  X)-}:n]\  &'  lojéAr)  05  pófXA?  35.  M]  b-i-nijl, 
n7A|i  UAc  b-f*uil  fpjié  A1C1.  36.  C]a  au  Ao]f  í ;  ]*eAcc-béA3, 
AT)  f eAÓ  fa?i  ?/a7i,  is  it)  ?  37.  Civ,  occ-béA5  6  2l)C\iic  (March). 
38.  CjA  Ai)  AtDiT)  Civ  Ajixci?  39.  S|t;éAb  (Jane).  40. 
SUt;  30  jiAib  ]']• 


NINTH  LESSON. 

The  following  simple  prepositions,  &e,  of  ;  bo,  to ;  ^a,  for ; 
^AO],  under;  5,  from;  ca]x,  over;  cfie,  by,  through  ;  and 
sometimes  <\]]i,  on  ;  curt^,  to,  towards  ;  5An,  without,  aspi- 
rate the  initial  aspirable  letter  of  a  noun  when  the  article 
is  not  expressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

buij,  efficacy;  be  bjtig,  of,  or  from  efficacy; 
hence  be  btt)5  comes  to  signify,  because  ;  and  is  now  used 
as  an  adverbial  phrase. 

CAob,  side ;  be  cAob,  concerning  ;  i.e.,  of  the  side  of  ;, 
Latin,  relate  ad. 

Cuf,  beginning ;  6  tiiy,  from  the  beginning  ;  Latin,  ab 
initio. 

SeArnuj*,  James;         i>o  SéAmuf,  to  James. 

SeA5C\u,  John;  cun)  Se<v3au,  to  John. 

beACA,  life;  cA|t  bcArA,  above  life. 

\)]i,  life,  existence;    ath  h]c,  in  life,  i.e.,  at  all. 

bi\)iii,  top;  A^ji  b^]i|t,  on  top. 

CaUh),  earth;  a^i  caIaíí),  on  earth; 

as,  civ  DjA  A]rx  i;eAri)  A3Uf  "  Ai|t  caIatt},"  a3u)-  At)t;  jac 
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xi}\e  b.\ll  be*t)  í5orT)<\n,  God  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and 
in  every;  place  in  the  world,  b,  of  bmj ;  c,  of  cAob ;  b,  of 
beACA,  S  of  SéAit)»f,  and  of  Sei^^M),  h  of  bixjifi,  are  aspi- 
rated by  the  prepositions. 

"  Sesl  Ain  njeir^e,  rsAl  Am  biqle, 
KeubAo  ceu&  'r  A5  sul  Aitt  r\)me 
At)  v^MH^O  tlf)   ^0  cleAccAnjATt,  t)i  rs-MnrAti)'  letr  50  &eo." 
— Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  voL  i.  p.  22. 
(See  following  Exercise  for  the  translation  of  these  words). 
In  the  above  distich  n?,  in  the  word  xxjeyy^e.,  and  b,  in  the 
word  bujle,  and  rp,  in  n^ijie,  after  ai|i.  are  not  aspirated. 
Again — 

5v\r)  Circe  ir  ^UJin  at;  cl|u  ; 
Without  treasm-e  fame  is  cold. 
C  in  the  word   c^yze.  after  the  preposition  5AT7,  is  not 
aspirated.     Nouns  beginning  with  b,  c,  r,  after  Ai|t,  ca]i, 
(commonly)  aui;,  Ar,  or  any  preposition  ending  in  b,  c,  x,\,  v, 
(see  Obs.  2,  page  29),  have  not  the  initial  letter  aspirated. 
VOCABULARY, 
law 
ther. 
CpeArrA, 


Sliloe,  for  Alu-ne,  comparative  de 
gree  of  AlU|t),  beautiful. 

21^50^»,  money  of  aU  kinds  ;  de 
rived  from  Ans,  an  old  Irish 
word  signifying  white ;  and 
TiAeb,  res,  a  thing  ;  Gr.,  c^^"?? 
whence  arguros,  the  Greek 
term  for  silver  ;  French  argent, 
money  ;  Latin,  argentum,  sil- 
ver. 

I'tein),  a  stain. 

beour,  Venus ;  derived  from  the 
Irish  be  At),  a  woman,  as  she 
was  by  excellence  the — beAfj. 

bfiixcAni,  a  brother  ;  a  friar  ;  Latin, 
/rater. 

Duile,  frenzy  ;  Latin,  bilis. 

CleAcrA,  a  habit. 

CleAcrAHKxri,  we  practised. 

Cle|b,  breast,  a  basket ;  possessive 
case  of  cl[v\b,  breast,  because, 
like  a  basket,  it  is  set  with 
ribs. 

Cl|Abuin  (from  cliAb,  breast,  and 
euine,  a  person),  a  son-in-law  ; 
ACAin-cliAbu;r},  a  father-in-law  ; 
beAf)»cl;Abuit),    a    daughter-in- 


;    n)AÍ:Aitt-cl]Abuir)e,  a  mo- 
in-law, 
honest. 
tieAnb-bfiArAitt,    a    (real)  brother, 

as  opposed  to  b|tACAin,  a  friar, 

i.e.,  a  brother  in  religion. 
3tti^rA,  gi-ace  ,  r)AotT),  holy,  a  saint ; 

r)AotT)-5|UxrA,  holy  grace, 
l-il,  lily ;  Gr.  XEtptii/ ;  Latin,  hhum ; 

Welsh,  Ihjren. 
2I)AireAr,    goodness  ;    from    tijAit, 

good. 
SDejrse,  drunkenness. 
2i)ine,  wanton  madness,  frolic. 
KeubAe,   tearing ;    from    |teub,   to 

rend. 
ReulcAf),  diminutive  of  tieulr,  a  star. 
Rór,  a  rose. 

SaoJaI,  the  world  ;  Latin,  secidum. 
5eAl,  a  turn,  a  while. 

SsAinr^^")'»  foi"   rsAmr^^")»]"»  we 

shall  cease. 

CiaCAttOA,  arid  cjAttHA,  Gr.  TV^xnii;, 
lord,  sir  ;  Ger,  Herr  ;  derived 
from  cm,  country,  and  tiac  or 
t)Ai,  the  ancient  Irish  for  ijeAC, 
a  person,  a  man. 

Ulle,  all. 
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ESAIMPLES. 
1r  b|teA5A  'tjA  I'erjuv  cu, 
Tr  Ailije  't)A  iaeiilr;\r)  cu, 
?f)o  hi-Clei)  5AT)  bejn)  ir  cu, 

21  CiLlft)  A  tiuit) ! 

2^0   ttóf,    TT)0   1)1,    T1)0    CAOfl   ir   rU, 

20o  rcó|i  *  ib-fuirtAt)  c-rA05Ai  to,  cu, 
Rui)  n>o  cnojóe  'r  rtjo  cleib  jr  cu, 
21  e(blir)  A  t^ujr) ! 

More  beauteous  than  Venus,  far, 
More  fair  than  the  midnight  star. 
My  Helen,  without  stain  you  are, 

Eibhlin  a  Ruin ! 
My  red  Rose,  my  Lily  white, 
My  Treasure,  unfading  bright, 
Darling  !  my  soul's  delight ! 

Eibhlin  a  Ruin  ! 
Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy :  7Vanslatedfor  TJie  Nation. 

EXERCISE  XXI. 
1.  Civ  ti^e  3A1}  fill]!,  5A1)  bjtACA^jt.  2.  Civ  cu  3<m)  ó\i 
5A1)  AiTtjeAb.  3.  Civ  f\  jat)  olc  vo  rt}<x}t.  4.  b-pujl  bo 
OeApb-biiACAiji  A5uf  bo  6eA]tb-f]ii]i  le  bo  ri)ACAi|i  Atjij 
Aor)  C15?  5.  Civ  1170  TÍjACAiii  A5uf  mo  6eA]ib-f)u|i  At;i? 
A01)  CI5  liorT)-|*A.  ^.  ?C  SioéAÓ,  b-pu]l  cu  ai;i;  ]*jut)? 
7.  ?t  éeAn)U]|-  A5U|-  A  Seiv5A]T)  b-puil  5|tivb  AjAjb  A]|i 
Tt)o  HiACAiit?  8.  b-pu^l  bo  ri)AC  beo,  A  b-t3^lblir)  ?  9.  Ca 
b-ííu]l  rt)AC  AH  f*nt  cueAfCA  a  b]  Am  X^  ^  i)Ae?  10. 
Z^ix,  At)  beAt)  ri)ó|i  A5uf  n^AC  at)  ^'Hx  riióni  Aui)  ó  cuj-  ai?  Iao  a 
t;Ae.  11.  ^t  S^neAb  CU5  cu  Ai)  ciju  leAC.  12.  TPAbA  buAi> 
|*ao5aIac  50  |tA]b  cu,  A  T\iM'^  S^aI  wo  cftoióe.  13.  De  h]\]^ 
50  b-pu]!  cu  |to-ti)Aic,  A  Oi5eA]ti)A,  civ  ]tút)  A5ArD  A|*  fO  I'UAi* 
A  be^c  t^]\]y  bujc.  14.  0  a  <Dé  b]l|r,  a  feApc-5fii\D  too 
c|ioibe,  njo  rbjle  fcont,  it?'  ujle  TT)<vjceA|*,  beijiirT)  n}e  pé|t) 
]-UAi-buic  le  bejc  fA0|  bo  yt.]n]i  50  b]tAc;  be  bfxij  50  b-f.'u]l 
cu  TT^Aic  A3UI'  5tU\6ri)Ari  l]on},  A5ui*  50  cu^UeADu  (clesei've) 
cu  n)o  3fU\b  ujle;  a|*  fo  |*ua|*  (up,  forward,  henceforth), 
be]8  5ltC\6  A5Arn  ó  cjtoióe  0|ic,  A^uf  if]  bejb  Cftjoc  leif  50 
bjiivc  le  coi)5T)Ari)   (help)   60  t)aott)-5|ií\|-a.      15.  0,  a  rcóifi 

TOO  clé)b    T;AC  TTJÓfl    AH  SflÍAÓ  b]   A5Ab  A^jt  b'  ACAI|V  cllAbHjTje, 
t)UA1il  A  O'  IOC  CU  AT)  n)eub  a  b]   AI^l.       16.     b-puil    t)0  tÍ3ACAI|l 

cliAbu]i)e  Y  AT)  CI 3.      17.  Ci\,  be  cAob  50  b-pujl  a  b-IU5éAT) 
cjoi):  Acc  beió  bjióib  ajiici  'i;ua]|i  bei6  piof  ajc]  5Ufi  |iA|b 
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^eAjt  cn^AfCA  rnA]a  cu-|*a  ai3  •p]AV|tu5A6  (enquiring)  Af]ici. 
18.  ]f  rnÓ|t  A  ca]l  Ajui*  A  clii  z]ip  Ai}  ci|i.  19.  )f  pio|t  50 
b-pujl,     20.  "Oo  ]iAib  |*e  mA|i  rii)  A]*  |to  ]*iia]*. 

Obs.  1. — The  final  vo\Yel  of  the  possessive  pronouns  n)o, 
my ;  bo,  thy ;  and  of  the  prepositions  be,  of  ;  &o,  to ;  is 
elided,  and  an  apostrophe  (')  substituted  for  the  elided 
letter,  when  a  vowel  comes  immediately  after  :  as — &' 
A|r)rn,  thy  name,  for  bo  Aii^rn ;  50  T)Aori)-:A|t  &'  Ajt^rp,  hallowed 
be  thy  name  :  b-f'uil  b'  ArAHi  a5ii|*  bo  rViACA^jt  i*U\n,  ai*e 
four  father  and  mother  well?  D'aoh*  C|iio|*c,  of  the  age 
of  Christ. 

Obs.  2. — b,  of  the  possessive  pronoun  i>o,  thy;  should 
never,  when  o  is  elided,  be  changed  into  c — a  cognate  letter 
of  a  near  kindred  sound — a  process  which  has,  very  incor- 
rectly, been  often  gone  through;  as,  catmh?,  for  bAnArn, 
which  itself  is  an  old  stenographic  form  for  bV^Anj,  thy 
soul;  so  again,  cA]Uft?,  thy  name,  for  t)A]viv;  cacai^,  thy 
father,  for  b'ACAnt;  ceAStjA,  thy  wisdom,  for  b'eA5in\; 
C05IAC,  thy  man-servant,  thy  young  man,  for  b'  ojIac. 
This  mutation  of  the  Unguals  b,  c,  one  for  the  other,  is  so 
puzzling  to  mere  learners  that  it  should  never  in  future  be 
practised. 

^,  her;  takes  the  aspirate  b  before  the  vowel  immedi- 
ately following  it;  as — Is  her  father  alive,  b-pujl  a  b-^cAifi 
beo?  Is  her  soul  safe,  b-piijl  a  b-At)Art7  x^iw)?  li  his,  and 
not  her — both  of  which  are  expressed  in  Irish  by  the  letter 
A — was  meant,  the  expression  should  have  been  written 
thus — A  ACA1H,  and  not  a  b-ACAifi;  a  aijahí,  and  not  a  b- 
At)Art7. 

This  difference  is  very  carefully  attended  to  by  Irish- 
speaking  people.  The  sound  of  b  before  the  initial  vowel 
fallmg  on  the  ear  tells  them  at  once  that  the  subject  to 
which  A  refers  is  feminine.     Example — 

It  pAt»  f  ó'o  5-C|xic,  b-TfUjl  A  "b-05  Uoi"  'f)  A  lU]!De, 

'S  5At)  ivutt)  A]^  A  vuifiijtib  '5  A  brieu5Aó  j 
2lc-  loippui^eAt)  50  vuA|i  6  Tiiilib  5AC  tao], 
Oiit  cA  A  c|to)6e  le  r)-A  céjle  '5  A  eu5Aó. 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing ; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  Aveeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  Ijing. 

— Ins/i,  3Ielodies,  bj  Dr.  MacHale. 
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/  Ca,      what,      were  ;      as  ca  t)-^oir  suic,  what 
age  is  to  you,  i.e  ,  what 
age  are  you ;  or  how  old 
are  you  ? 
3o,  that  (conj.)  ;  a  par-  ir  5°  b-AT)ATb  b|óeAnt}  cu 
These  particles  take  tide  that  renders  the  Atjn  r»)  It  is  seldom  you 

b   before  the  sue-  adj.  before  which  it  is  be  here, 

ceeding  vowel.  put,  an  adverb, 

Wa,  not  (in  commanding);  as,  ijAi)-ob  A5ur  tjA  b- 
[Ann  ofjoiTt,  do  not  refuse 
and  do  not  seek  honour. 
Ca  re  cioi)  le  í)-eA5lA, 
He  is  sick  (with)  from 
fear. 

When  the  possessive  pronouns  a,  his,  her,  their;  Ati,  our, 
follow  the  simple  prepositions  that  end  in  a  vowel,  t)  is,  for 
euphony,  inserted  before  the  pronoun  to  prevent  hiatus — as, 
A5u|*  cloc  i-'AO]  "  h-a"  ceAou,  and  a  stone  under  his  head ; 
Ó  "  i)-a"  c|toióe,  from  her  heart ;  5  "  ii-a"  ^-c^io^oe,  from  their 
heart.  In  these  Examples  i;  is  inserted  before  a,  his  ;  a, 
her ;  and  a,  their,  following  pAO] ;  o. 


le,  > 
Re,  I 


with, 
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CONJUGATON    OF  THE  VERB  "  to  he"  t)0  be|C, — CONTINUED. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  'béi6-i&,  beT/id,  I  will  be.  1.  \)é]S-rr)p,  heymidh,  we  will  be. 

2.  l»éió-]^,  heyirh,  thou  wilt  be.  2.  beió-qó,  beyhee,  you  will  be. 

3.  \}e\i>  re,  bey  she,  he  (or,  it)  will  3.  l)é]óií),  beyidh,  they  will  be. 

be  ;  t)e]&  ti)  ^^y  s'ise,   she  (or, 
it)  will  be. 

Like  the  Present  tense,  the  Future,  after  the  relative 
pronouns  a,  who;  i)oc,  who;  adopts  the  termination — eA|*; 
as,  from  be|6,  will  be;  and  b^Ó  (present  tense),  is  usually; 
is  formed  b^iOeA^-;  and  b]6eA|*;  as,  ai)  cé  a  bejOeAf,  he  who 
will'be  ;  aij  r&  a  biSeAi-,  he  who  is  usually.  This  ending 
is  assumed  after  the  same  relatives  (a,  and  i)oc)  by  every 
other  verb,  neuter  and  active,  in  the  language,  In  the 
coming  Lessons  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  give, 
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in  other  verbs,  tlie  relative  assertive  form  of  the  Present 
or  Future  tenses  indicative.  The  relative  form  of  the 
verb  for  the  other  tenses — imperfect,  perfect,  conditional ; 
or  for  the  relative  negative  of  even  the  present  and  future, 
is  that  of  the  third  person  singular  of  each  respective 
tense. 

This  special  ending  of  the  tenses  after  the  relative  pro- 
noun, is  a  peculiarity  in  Irish. 

The  future  of  ^y,  it  is;  bv\  or  biió,  it  was;  is  buf,  it  will 
be  ;  which  is  seldom  employed  except  before  adjectives  in 
the  superlative  degree  with  a  contingent  or  future  mean- 
ing ;  as  Ai)  ce  if  KeC\|t|t,  he  "who  is  best ;  ai)  re  a  b'  |:e;\]i|i, 
he  who  was  best ;  At;  ce  buf  ]:eAii|i,  he  who  will  be  best. 

COKDITIONAL. 
SINGULAR,  PLTTRAL. 


1.  béió-inn,    veyhinn,    I    might,  or 

could  be. 

2.  beió-reív,  veyhaio,  thou  mightest, 

or  couldsb  be. 
1.  béió-eAó,  vcijhoo,  she,  he  (or  it), 
might  or  could  be. 


1.  tejo-njuir,  vepnush,-we  might,  or 

could  be. 

2.  béió-C;ó,    veyhee,    ye  might,   or 

could  be. 

3.  t'éió-CJÍr,  veydisli,  they  might,  or 

could  be. 


The  first  letter  of  the  foregoing  tense,  like  that  of  the 
imperfect,  is  aspirated,  if  it  be  one  of  the  nine  mutable 
consonants. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 


1.  5o   |\Ab-A»,   go   roioadh,    that  I 

may  be. 

2.  3o  TtAb-A]tt,  go  roiuirh,  that  thou 

mayest  be. 

3.  5o  txAib  re,  go  rowv  she,  that  he 

(or,  it)  may  be  ;  50  tyAjb  rí,  go 
rowvshee,  that  she(or,  it)may  be. 


1.  3o  riAb-Tt)U]ii,  go  rownmdh,  that 

we  may  be. 

2.  5o  nAb-rAjó,  go  roivliy,  that  you 

may  be. 

3.  3o  |tAb-A]fc,  go  rowidh,  that  they 

may  be. 


bu6,  that  it  may  be,  is  the  Optative  form  of  }x>  it  is  ;  buó, 
it  was  ;  and  bur,  will  be ;  as,  50  m-biio  x^'-^"^^  |;a&-i*ao5a- 
Iac  cu,  health  and  long  life  to  you  ;  literally,  may  you 
be  healthy  and  long-lived. 


IMPERATIVE. 


1      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     I    1.  \)]-Vi)\X]X,leemush,  let  VLB  he, 

2.  \)\,  bee,  be  thou  2.  bió-ió,  beeyee,  be  ye. 

3.  b|ó-eAó  té,  beeyoo  she,  let  him  be.  I    3.  l>|-&if ,  beedish,  let  them  be. 
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The  second  person  plural  h]S}^,  is  commonly,  in  the 
spoken  language,  pronounced  as  if  written,  b|5i6,  heegee. 

The  infinitive  mood  and"  participles  are  formed  by  put- 
ting certain  prepositions  before  the  verbal  noun — be^c, 
being — as,  in  English,  to;  about  to;  in  French,  four;  is 
placed  before  the  infinitive, 

bejc,  a  being;  bo  beic,  to  be  ; 
le  be|c,  in  order  to  be. 

Le,  with  ;  placed  before  the  infinitive  mood,  gives,  like 
j90?ir,  in  French,  the  idea  of  intent,  purpose,  to  perform 
what  is  expressed  by  the  verb. 

?l]fi  cj  beic  (on  the  point  of  being),  about  to  be. 

?Ci5  beic  (at)  being ;  same  as  the  old  English  form,  a- 
being,  a-walking,  a-loving;  for — being,  walking,  loving. 

?il|t  beic,  on  being. 

)a|i  Tr)-beic,  after  being,  having  been. 

VOCAEULAEY. 

Branch,  bongh,  CfUoB,  56115. 

Bush,  T5eAc. 

Bank,  border,  edge,  b|tuAc  ;  as  Aj^t 

bnuAc  PA  linf)S,  on  the  border 

of  the  pond ;  Ajti  briUAC  qa  b- 

AiUe,  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff ; 

Ain  brtUAc  OA  b-Aiboe,  on  the 

bank  of  the  river. 
Comet,   i\eAnnAiti,   from  t^eApn,  a 

star,  and  ajo,  beautiful,  spark- 
ling ;  neulc,  also  means  star ; 

and    tteulrAt),   a    small    star, 

same  as  rieulco5  ;  or  a  star- 
measuring  instrument,  an  as- 
trolabe.    Comet,  can  well  be 

called  also  \\e\.\\T:  5riuA5Ac  ;  or 

tieul-  ciorcAc;  ReAtinAir)  may 

i)e  considered  by  many  to  be 

only  merely  the  diminutive  of 

TieAon- 
Cut,  seAnn ;  from  seivtiTt,  short ; 

because   whatever    is    cut    is 

shortened. 
Deep,  í30iiT)ir). 

Dike,  xs]\ ;  Latin,  vallum. 
Ditch,  cliAD. 
Dust,   ashes.   luAicrie   (from    Iuac, 

quick,  and  crié,  earth) ;  lUAicíxe 

C[)Ari),  bone  dust. 


For,  because,  ój|\ ;  Greek)  yaf  ;  Fr. 
car. 

Farm,  jreilnj. 

Fertile,  tAioBm  ;  rich ; — tAlóblTi  Í3 
derived  from  fo,  ease ;  and 
AóbA|\,  cause. 

Fertilize,  seAi)  t^^lobitt^Cmake  fer- 
tile). 

Granary,  stall,  TtjAinnsAc,  tBTobol ; 
Heb.  'jia-tt',  sliibol,  an  ear  of 
coi-n. 

Harrow,  cl]Ac-^utircA. 

Harbinger,  cuAtt ;  a  rainbow  is 
called  ' '  the  harbinger  of  a 
shower,"  " -uA^i  ccaca." 

Irrigated,  irliuccA  ;  from  x\]\.\c,  to 
irrigate,  to  wet;  l^ljuc,  adj , 
wet,  moist. 

Lake, loc;  Fr.  lac;  Basq.  lac;  Greek, 
T^ccxy-o^ ;  Latm,  luciis ;  Italian, 
Iciffo ;  Spanish,  /«^70;  Welsh, 
Ihoch. 

INIaniu-e,  aoIac,  from  Aol,  lime. 

INIarsh,  low  meadow  land,  leAO- 

INIoor,  V-h\r3  ;  (as  if  from  ^ijc,  flow- 
ing, and  uif5e,  water). 
IMoory,  ^ilArsAc ;  moory  land,  ca- 

lATT)  niArsAc 
Nutriment  (juice),  rwo- 
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Oak,  !3Aitt ;  Greek,  tfp?i ;  Sansk., 
druh ;  Welsh,  derw.  Hence  the 
name  Deny,  from  the  grove 
Ijlanted  there  by  Colmnbkille. 

Pile,  a  heai)  of  stones,  CAnn- 

Pit,  clAir,  a  sand-pit,  cVa]]-  sJ^fne. 

Philosopher,  fAO)  ;  Greek,  a-o!po<;. 
In  Irish  it  means  also,  a  man 
of  letters ;  any  man  of  position 
in  the  world ;  A  Saoj,  Sir. 

Plough,  ceAccA ;  to  plough,  ctteAb  ; 
cneAbAó  AgUr  A15  pUTirAB, 
ploughing  and  han-owing ; 
CAtT)-céAccA,  the  plough ; 
Charles's  Wain. 

Purpose,  íxóbAn  ;  that  purpose,  At) 
r-ívóbAtt  Tin  ;  for  that  purpose, 
therefore,  A]\\  ai)  ixobAji  riO- 

Eock,  CAllTtAjC,  Alll. 

Soil,  earth,  c^e,  ú]p,. 

Sowing,  c\x\x ;  from  cuift,  to  put,  to 

sow,  to  set. 
Spring  (time),  eA^riAc;  from  einio, 

spring  nj),  arise,  when  mother 


earth  rises,  as  it  were,  from  the 
dormant   state  in  which    she 
lay  dui'ing  winter;  Greek,  ««f- 
Stack,  cituAc  ;  from  this  word  is 
derived  C^xuAc    PA&tiiMC,   the 
name  of  a  mountain  in  INIayo, 
sixmiles  from  Westport ;  called 
C|auAc,  from  its  conical,  reek- 
like shape  ;  and  pA&fiUic,  Pa- 
trick's ;  because  the  Saint,  like 
another    jSIoses,   spent,   whila 
preaching  the    faith  in  Con- 
naught,  forty  days  on  its  sum- 
m.it,  in  prayer  and  fasting. 
Swamp,  linO)  rP'-^F- 
Surround  (to),  cuti  cin)C]oU. 
Uplands,  iX|i!5A|r),  X'^^'^P- 
Use,  ^e]ón) ;  pronounced /eyiire. 
Very,  ao,  ri^^t^j  both  employed  only 
in  composition,  as,  A()-ú)Air,  very 
good;    Ti^n-")A1C,  sui-passingly 
good;    Ciri,  very;  as,   iifi-iriol, 
very    low;     íitx-5Tt<vnA,     very 
ugly ;   CiTX-eArbA,  great  want. 


EXERCISE  XXII. 

1.  God  bless  your  work  (bA^l  ó  Oia  Ai]a  b'  obAift — liter- 
ally, prosperity  from  God  on  thy  work).  2.  In  wliat  state 
is  your  sowing  ?  3.  My  sowing  is  exceedingly  good.  4. 
Have  you  tlie  farm  cheap?  5.  I  have  the  farm  cheap; 
my  father  had  it  cheap;  and  my  grandfather  had  it 
cheap ;  and  may  it  never  be  dear.  6.  Is  the  soil 
fertile?  7.  It  is  fertile;  for,  it  is  irrigated  by  the 
water  of  the  lake,  which  is  at  the  mearing,  or  the  bor- 
der of  the  marsh.  8.  Have  you  got  sand  from  the  sea- 
shore to  put  on  the  moory  land  ?  9.  No :  for  I  have  a 
sandpit  in  my  own  farm,  the  sand  of  which  is  of  great  use 
to  me  for  that  purpose.  10.  Has  the  ploughshare  over- 
come the  stones  and  rocks  of  the  craggy  uplands  which 
bound  (are  on  the  border  of)  yom'  farm?  11.  It  has,  and 
even  the  harrow :  there  is  not  a  rock  nor  a  stone  which  I 
have  not  put  into  one  pile  ;  and  I  have  surrounded  (put 
around)  the  whole  (with)  a  high  ditch  and  a  deep  dike. 
12.  What  manure  do  you  put  on  the  land  in  the  time  of 
spring?     13.  I  put  bone-dust.     14.  Is  not  bone-dust  dry, 
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and -without  nutriment  to  the  earth?  15.  No;  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  property  (b|ti5)  which  fertilizes  the  soil, 
16.  Is  there  a  large  oak  tree  in  your  farm?  17.  There  is 
not,  nor  even  a  bush.  I  cut  every  bush  from  the  root. 
18.  See  (peuc)  that  field  how  green  it  it.  19.  Was  it  not 
always  green?  20.  It  is  good  to  be  here.  21.  Have  you 
all  your  corn  in  stack,  and  in  granary?  22.  I  have  not. 
This  season  was  very  wet.  23.  Philosophers  say  (beift 
^AOiée)  that  a  comet  brings  hot  weather  (that  there  is 
Usually  hot  weather  with  a  comet),  but  truly  this  blazing 
comet  (fte II Ic At})  which  was  lately  with  us*  was  the  har- 
binger of  rain  and  wet  weather.  24.  When  will  it  be 
back  again  to  us  ?  25.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell — t)]  ^o\iny  a  ]i^6. 
*  Written  in  the  end  of  October,  ]  So8. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON. 

Adjectives  have  their  first  letter,  if  aspirable,  affected 
by  aspiration,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nouns  with  which 
they  agree,  and  arising  fi'om  the  same  causes ;  Ex.  IVjo  Tíóif 
56^1,  bub,  my  fair  black  (haired)  Rose;  a  \e]vh  6]\  mo 
cleib,  fond  child  of  my  bosom;  1X)o  catia  buAt),  cói|t,  bA-jr)- 
5eAn,  h]\]y  cu,  my  constant,  true,  firm,  fond  fi'iend  thou 
(art)  ;  ^t  cei^t)  óuib,  bjlir»  O  dear  head  of  dark  (hair). 

The  initial  in  each  adjective  in  these  sentences  is  aspi- 
rated on  account  of  the  possessive  pronoun  njo,  which,  as  has 
been  shown  (p.  28),  aspirates  the  initial  aspirable  of  nouns. 

The  same  letters,  b,  c,  y,  which  in  nouns  are  exempted 
from  aspiration,  when  they  come  immediately  after  the 
dentals,  b,  I,  r»,  y,  c,  (See  Sixth  Lesson,  Obs.  2,  page  29,) 
are  exempted  also  in  adjectives. 

Every  adjective  in  Irish  becomes  an  adverb  by  placing 
the  particle  50  before  it.    To  this  rule  there  is  no  exception. 

ADJ.  ADV. 


OeAcc,  trim,  neat,  perfect,  complete. 
bit)t),  melodious. 
Caoc,  blind  ;  Latin,  ccecus. 
Ctioti),  crooked,  bent ;  Ger.  Icrom. 
to'Ao,  Greek,  octv»,  deina,  vehement. 
WuAó,  new. 


3o  beAcc,  perfectly,  completely. 
5o  b|Tii),  melodiously. 
00  CAoc,  blindly, 
00  C]xon),  in  a  bent  manner, 
3o  &iArj,  vehemently. 
3o  ijUAó,  Latin,  de  novo ;  Spanish, 
de  nuévo. 

F 


50 
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Obs. — Adjectives  beginning  with  a  vowel  take,  on  be- 
coming adverbs,  b,  before  them,  not  only  after  50,  but  also 
after  ]y,  it  is;  bA,  or  bu6,  it  was;  i;i,  not;  as, 

l)A  b-^T^"  bo  UbAjtt  (lowrh)  té,  it  was  loudly  lie  spoke. 

b'  Aflb  é  AT)  ^UASflAD  o'l)  C-r^OfirACC  &0  TjCVm. 

Grand  was  the  warning  when  liberty  spoke. 

Irish  Melodies,  by  John  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

The  adverb  whose  initial  is  a  vowel,  on  coming  after  if, 
it  is;  bA,  it  was;  t)i,  not;  is  distinguished  from  the  adjec- 
tive whence  it  is  derived  by  the  asi^irate,  h,  which  it  as- 
sumes; as.  If  olc  <M)  peAji  é,  he  is  a  bad  man;  \^]  olc  av) 
veA|i  i*,  he  is  not  a  bad  man;  jf  Ij-oXc  bo  caiuc  ye,  it  is 
badly  he  spoke;  Yi]  b-olc  oo  caioc  ye,  it  is  not  badly  he 
s])oke;  1)a  b-olc  bo  cAinc  rí",  it  was  badly  he  spoke — in 
wliich  sentences  to — olc,  as  an  adverb,  b  is  prefixed,  as  well 
i'or  cujihony  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjective  from 
s\  hieh  it  is  derived, 

THE  ARTICLE. 

In  Irish,  there  is  but  one  Article,  ah,  the.  In  the  sin- 
gular number  it  is  ao,  the;  in  all  cases  and  genders, 
except  the  possessive  case  feminine,  in  which  it  becomes 
DA,  of  the.  In  the  plural  it  is  r)A  (the)  in  all  cases  and 
genders;  as, 

Singular.  Plural. 

Mas.  Fem.    Mas.  &  Fern. 

Nominative  and  Objective    ...     atj,  the  ;         ...         da,  the. 


AT),  of  the  ;     t)A         t)A 
Prepositional  ...     (i?o) 't)  to  the . . .         tjA     ... 

An  b  is  prefixed  to  the  initial  vowel  of  the  noun  or  word 
immediately  following  the  form  ua  of  the  Article  ah — the 
jjossessive  feminine,  and  all  the  cases  of  the  plural.     Ex. : — 

yni  bixrx  t)A  b-AiUe  or  C]Ot)v  atj  cuaip. 
Where  the  cliflf  hangs  high  and  steep. 
Literally: — 

On  the  cliff's  top,  above  the  beach. 

Song — "  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore." 

Ma  h-o]S^,  the  virgin's,  poss.  case  of  013,  a  virgin ;  derived 
from  05,  young ;  ha  b-ACAifte,  the  fathers ;  plural  of  ACAiyt ;  ha 
b-ó7^At)Ai3,  the  young  men ;  plural  of  o^adac,  a  young  man ; 
derived  from  63^x1),  a  youngster,  and  that  from  05,  young. 
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The  possessive  plural,  however,  which  takes  i)  aiia 
not  h>  is  excepted;  as,  bjieitt)  t)A  i)-05<m)ac,  the  contention 
of  the  youths. 

Masculine  nouns  take  after  the  article  in  the  nominative 
and  objective  singular  c,  before  the  initial  vowel;  as,  ai) 
c-AC<xi|t,  the  father;  av  c-0T;l<vc,the  young  servant  man;  aj; 
c-ivfib-1115,  the  sovereign  king;  ax)  c-uaij,  the  lamb. 
TRIPHTHOÍÍGS. 

All  the  triphthongs — ao],  eoj,  -\a%  tiji,  uaj, — are  pro- 
nounced long,  and  differ  very  little*  in  their  sounds  from 
those  of  the  long  diphthongs,  ao,  eo,  iv\,  ^u,  ha,  from  which 
they  are  fornied.  The  sound  of  each  triphthong  differs 
from  that  of  the  diphthong  from  which  it  is  derived  in  two 
points — first,  in  a  slight  prolongation  of  the  diphthongal 
sound;  secondly,  in  imparting  to  the  consonant  imme- 
diately following,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  slen- 
der vowel  ],  a  liquid  or  slender  sound,  which  otherwise  it 
would  not  receive. 

]u,  though  ranked  amongst  the  diphthongs  naturally 
short,  is  found  long  in  most  words  into  the  spellincr  of 
which  it  enters. 

?to|  is  sounded  like  uee  in  Queen,  as  ^íaoi  (fuee)  under; 
CAoij^we^, crying;  a  way.  1a],  is  sounded  like  the  diphthong 
1A  (ee)  except  that  the  final  ^,  influences  the  succeeding 
consonant,  so  as  to  make  it  have  a  slender  or  liquid  sound. 

)u],  ee>ju,  as  ciup)  (pr.  hceyuin,  in  one  syllable),  calm. 
As  the  Triphthongs  are  naturally  long,  placing  the  accent  over  them  is 
unnecessary. 

VOCABULARY. 
\>AO]X,  wantonness,  foolish  mii'th  ;  notes  is  a  kind  of  mournful 


from  bAoc,  soft,  effeminate. 

l)A|ttiéA6,  a  cap  or  hat — any  cover- 
ing for  the  head ;  derived  from 
ba^rt)  top ;  and  eAb,  for  eA&Ac, 
clothing ;  the  top,  or  head- 
dress. Italian,  berretta;  French, 
burette,  a  cap ;  such  as  clerics 
wear. 

OeAno^c,  a  blessing ;  from  be^t)- 
rjuia,  bless  (thou). 

buioeAcAt,  thanks,  thankfulness  ; 
from  buióe,  or  buióCAc,  thank- 
ful. 

Caoj,  and  cAojt),  weeping,  wailing; 
which  in    its  wild,   plaintive 


melody.  Latin,  cano,  to  sing, 
to  blow,  to  proclaim  aloud. 
Hebrew,  n  3  p,  kaima,  a  reed, 

'.T 

a  pipe ;  and  r\vp,  kina,  a 
lamentation.  Cj^o],  is  in  the 
ancient  language,  properly 
written  cj  (O'Brien). 

Ca],  also  written  cao],  a  way,  a 
road,  manner  ;  as,  c-\a  At)  caoi, 
what  way  ?  How  ?  Greek,  x.nT, 
kiei,  he  goes,  moves ;  Latin. 
cieo,  I  move. 

CAojt),  gentle. 
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>i)or,  how  ?  in  -what  way  ?    An 
adverb,   compounded    of    c;a, 
what;  An,  the  ;  vof,  way,  man- 
ner. 
fiAoi,    a    consumption  ;   phthisic  ; 

Gr,  y.viniT,  hiaei. 
AO],  a  dunce,  a  low  fellow ;  a 
wicked  man,  opposed  to  r^\oi,  a 
sage,  a  gentleman  ;  &aoi,  fulj., 
■wicked  ;  &ii]t)e  tiAO],  a  wicked 
man. 

t^uAir,  a  reward. 

tiuil,  desire,  ^vish.  * 

T=óil,  a  while ;  50  ^ójl,  for  a  while, 
yet. 

iuAiTt,  he  found,  got ;  perf  tense  of 
X'A%,  get. 

3o,  that ;  a  conj.,  que,  Fr.,  50,  for, 
to,  towai-ds  ;  a  prep.  Every 
adjective  before  which  it  is 
placed  becomes  an  adverb.  It 
is  not  imlike,  in  this  respect, 
to  con,  Italian  ;  as,  con  amove, 
lovingly. 


?r}AireAó  [muslia),  adv.,  well  then; 
from  Ti)A,  if ;  ir,  is ;  yc,  it ; 
is  commonly  speUed  njAire  It 
is  readily  distinguished  from 
11) Aire,  viáslié,  beauty,  grace, 
loveliness,  from  its  adverbial 
or  interjectional  use. 

■Maot,  nine ;  Latm,  novem.  2lt)  rjAO], 
nine  in  the  abstract;  Gr.,  tmix, 
ennea. 

■Node,  to-night ;  Latin,  9wcte  j  Gr. 
nvy.rt,  nukfi. 

Ot)óxiAc,  honourable ;  from  onó)ft, 
honour. 

Poll,  a  hole  ;  a  pit ;  po\l-xnót}A,  a  nos- 
tril ;  poll  njoine,  a  bog-hole. 

5uAiTic,  pleasant,  facetious. 

CAti)All,  a  while ;  as  if  caii),  time ; 
and  Aile,  or  eile,  other;  yet 
other  time  ;  or  a  while. 

UA;f},  opportune  time,  respite,  lei- 
sure ;  tm"n,  change. 


EXERCISE  XXIIL 

1.  C|A  AT)  r)ór  cív]|t,  A  cATtA  6|lif  Ti)o  cjtoibe;  ]y  atjah) 
b]6eAT)i)  cu  Ai)i)  yo,  A5uf*  Aift  ai)  X\ób<\|i  yV)}  ]V  ttjaic  l^orn  ■^n]\ 
tA]V]c  (came)  cu?  2,  Cii  rve  50  xv<s,]t,  50  be]n)p),  50 
jtAjb  W'S]i  A5A&.  IJeiititT)  buibeACAf  feo  D]  a,  v]  |tAib  me 
CO  njA]t  A  niAri)  (ever;  up  to  tins).  3.  C^a  ad  cao]  b-pu]! 
&o  ri)Ac  A  riv  pói'cA — SeAmui*  ?  4.  Ci\  f-e  50  mAic  a 
rlA]t)ce  ;  Acc  50  foeiti)^!)  zi\  bAoif  i;a  b-oi5e  (of  youth)  50 
poll  AW  A  ^\)Z]\)  (mind).  5.  M^  tdajc  Iioid  ri" ;  ói|i  ]y 
í\&bAii  CAO(  ASiii*  CUA01,  bAoii* ;  Ajur  béAijADD  (makes)  |'i 
(she, i.e., it;  referring  to  bAOi|-)  bAoi  be  ijeAC  aiji  b^c,  a  b|6eAr 
|:aoi  t?-a  r^iii]!.  6.  ?tii  puAiji  re  i^ic  Ajji  h]t  aw  &o  -peilrr)? 
7.  Ml  piiAi]t,  ^■)]o]l  C115  (gave)  TT^e  i\]z  60,  be  bin^  haji  fi|i)i;e 
(did  make,  or  perform)  |-e  ao  |tAeb  bu6  ú^^^>  l|orp.  8.  Oc, 
buó  có||t  fjust,  lit)  bujc  bUAii*  a  CAbAHic  (howyrth)  66,  n)<x\i 
h]  x^  cóift,  viiAiiic  A  tiiAti).     9.  ^Paii-caO,   z\  bu|l  asah) 

bUAir    A    CAbAl|tC    bo     50    poll.         10.     CjA    Af)    CAO]    b-pii)l 

CorT}i\r — AD  bitACAil  iT)Aic  é?  11.  Civ  ye  7^0  h-A\)-n)A]t  :  Jr 
VeA|t]t  i;aoi  D-iiAiiae  é  'da  a  beAfibbjiACAin.  12.  ]|-rDAic 
liott)  rp — AD  b-pujl  |-e  le  pAbA  n)A]i  y]^)  ?    13.  Ca  le  cadjaI 
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tVA]t.  14.  C]A  <M)  CAOj  b-t:ti|l  b'  ACAT|i-rf)ó|t,  <V5U|*  bo 
rnACv\i|i  ti)ofi  ?  15.  C^  m' ArATfi-rnófi  rpAftb;  acc  civ  mo 
n)AC<\i]t-n]ó|i,  30  yd\\  A  rl^itjce  tí^atc.  16.  Cia  At)  "Ant 
^uAi|i  b'  ArAi|i-TT)ó|i  b^f?  17.  TuAi]i  ]*e  bivf  (puA^t  bisj*, 
got  death,  i.e.,  died)  rt>i  ó  t^Ae.  18.  beAUUACc  Dé  le  t>a 
atjatd;  bu6  peAji  cAO^r),  rtJAir,  oijóftAC  &.  19.  C]a  At)  UAift 
A  b&iÓBAf  cu  Ai)u  ro  ■<^liir?  20.  Y\]  hé]6  uaiij  A5An7,  c^ 
VIO|*  A5Art)  30  n)A]c,  30  bl]A3A]író  'v  111&.  21.  I)ei8i|t  'f^') 
bixjle  i)occ.  22.  'CAbv\ni  (thoicar)  6atp  ttjo  bAitneAb.  23. 
Ma  b]6eA&  be^ir^lt  co  rnó|t  |*ii)  o^tc;  civ  A3Ab  bo  fA^c  ArtjA  ; 
ó]]i  z'A  ye  iDoc  AT)i)  y-M)  Uv  50  pojl.  24.  Civ  ah  5II(at)  Anojr 
A15  bill  pAOi  ;  A3uf  civ  fiof  A^Ab  50  cuiceAT^n  (falls)  tjóitj 
'f<v  b-po5rbAit  (an  evening  in  harvest)  n)A-\x  cujceAi;!)  cloc  a 
b-poll  rtjóine.     25.  Jfpíofibiiic     26.  t)eAT)tjAcc  le<vc. 


TWELFTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  A  REGULAR   VERB   IN   THE    IMPERATIVE 
AND  INDICATIVE   MOODS. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

21) ol,  praise  (thou). 

.      IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

The  second  person  singular,  Imperative  mood,  like  the 
third  person  singular  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew,  is  the  root 
of  all  verbs  in  Irish ;  because  it  is  the  simplest  form  of  the 
verb,  and  because  from  it  spring,  by  certain  suffixes,  all  the 
other  moods  and  tenses. 

Present  Tense. 


1 

2.  SHol,  praise  thou. 

3.  2í}ol.Aó,    vioho     she,     let    him 
praise. 


PLURAL. 

J  ^ol-n)U]r,  molmuish  >     let  ns 
'  3f)ol-Ti)U]&,  moimuidh  j     praise. 

2.  Sr)ol-Ai6,  mol-lee,  praise  ye. 

3.  ?í)c»l-&íi-,     moldeesh,     let     them 


praise. 

The  terminations  ujr  and  ii^b  are  both  in  use;  uif,  in  the 
Imperative,  first  person  plural, is  to  be  preferred  to  ii[b,  be- 
cause it  perfectly  agrees  Avitli  h]x,  the  ending  of  the  third 
person  plural  which  has  a  settled  form ;  and  because  it  is 
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quite  analogical  with  the  Latin  ending  of  the  plural  of 
verbs — mus;  and  besides  aids  the  leai'ner  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  first  person  plural  present  tense,  Indicative.  The 
form  rt)u]&,  hovever,  for  the  Imperative,  is  very  usual. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  2i)ol-Aiiij,  molivih,  I  praise.  1.  2l)ol-n)U]t3,  molmuidh,  we  praise. 

2.  2i)ol-AiT\,  violirh,  thou  pri^sest. 

3.  V!)o\-&]i>  re,  moke  she,  he  (or  it)       2.  20ol-cA{6,  molthee,  ye  praise. 

praises ;  2r)ol-AiD  rí  {shee),  she 

(or  it)  praises.  3.  2I}oI-A]&,  molaidh,  they  praise. 

The  Interrogative  is  formed  by  putting  At)  (whether) 
before  the  verb;  as,  At)  mo\c]rv,  do  I  praise? 

The  Relative  ibrm,  by  adding  Af  to  the  root,  njol;  as, 
AT)  ce  tTjolAr,  he  who  praises: — pAr,  for  the  Future 
Indicative,  after  the  relative :  the  ending,  Ar,  is  used  in 
other  instances  whenever  emphasis  is  employed.  (See 
Tenth  Lesson,  Observation  First,  after  the  Future  Tense.) 

Imperfect  Tense. 


1.  ^ol-A]f)i?,  wolinh,  I  was  wont  to 

praise. 

2.  2})ol-civ,  wolthaw,  thou  wast  wont 

to  praise. 

3.  ^ol-Aó  te,   woloo  she,  he  was 

wont  to  praise. 


1.  ^ol-njuir,   wolmuish,    we    were 

wont  to  bless. 

2.  ^)ol-cAi6,  wolthee,  you  were  wont 

to  bless. 

3.  ^ol-bír,   woldeesh,    they     were 

wont  to  bless. 


We  promised  (Seventh  Lesson,  page  34)  "  to  treat  in  a 
future  Lesson  about  the  sound  of  a6  final." 

Obs.  1. — As  a  general  rule,  a6  final,  in  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  is  pronounced,  in  Munster,  like  a  unac- 
cented; in  Connaught  and  Ulster,  like  oo  (English),  or  u 
(long)  Irish.  This  peculiar  pronunciation  the  learner 
should  remember,  as  a6  final  occurs  almost  in  every  sen- 
tence of  Irish,  read  or  spoken. 

With  regard  to  words  of  07ie  syllable,  and  their  com- 
pound forms,  the  Munster  pronunciation  of  a6  final-,  is 
adopted  not  cnly  in  the  South,  but  in  the  West  and  North 
of  Ireland.  Ex.,  <x6,  luck;  idj-aO,  bad-luck,  misfortune; 
biAÓ,  food  (pronounced  as  if  bjA,  been);  bUó,  fame,  re- 
nown;    cI|a6,  a    ditch    (formerly    spelled,    clui);    cjtAo, 
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anguish;  seutt-crtAÓ,  piercing  anguish;  buAn-c|tA8,  lasting 
anguish;  peAÓ  (])y.  fah—a  short,)  length,  duration;  aih 
T:eA6,  for  the  length,  during ;  |.-le.\6  (fleh),  a  feast ;  5^6, 
peril ;  3|t<\6,  love;  &iAi)-5riAb,  intense  love;  c]]x-^\iAb, 
patriotism ;  |tA&,  speaking  (Gr.  peo,  I  speak)  ;  coth-ttAO, 
speaking  together,  a  chat ;  cuw-|ia6  (from  cujuj,  abond; 
and  ]iaó),  a  covenant;  ]\o]rr)-\iA6,  a  preface,  a  prologue: 
rev\6,  shah  (for  ]]•  e),  yes ;  and  its  compound,  rJ7A]|-eA6,  well 
then. 

Obs.  2. — In  verbs,  participles,  and"  verbal  nouns,  the  end 
ing  U5AÓ,  is  pronounced  00,  i.e.,  uj,  as  if  a8  were  not  in  the 
syllable — a6  being  like  ent  in  French  verbs,  not  sounded. 
This  pronunciation  of  ujaó  is  common  throughout  Ireland 
It  is  a  termination  like  "  tion"  in  English,  peculiar  to  a  vast 
number  of  words  ;  as,  beAt)i)u5A6  {hannoo),  a  blessing — 
fi'om  beAunuij,  bless  thou  ;  cftucujiAO  {kriihoo),  creating, 
creation,  proof — from  ciuiciqj,  create  thou,  prove  thou  ; 
5HC\6u5a6  (graivoo),  loving — from  SftAÓuiJ,  love  thou  ; 
]*Iai;u5aó  (slawnoo),  salvation — from  |-lAt)u]5,  save  thou. 

In  Munster  and  in  the  South  of  Connaught — in  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Gal  way  and  Roscommon — the  ending  aó 
of  the  third  person  singular  imperative,  and  of  the  imper- 
fect tense,  indicative,  is  sometimes  vulgarly  and  incorrectly 
pronounced  with  a  guttural  accent  like  agh;  as  31ai)a6 
\glonagh,  instead  of  glonoo)  ye,  let  him  cleanse ;  jIadao 
{ylanagh,  instead  oi ylonoo)  |*e,  he  used  to  cleanse  ;  b|6eA6 
(beei/agh,  instead  of  heyoo)  re,  let  him  be.  (See  Seventh 
Lesson — Imperfect  Tense,  p  33.) 

The  learner  is  at  liberty  to  adopt,  in  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  the  Munster  or  Connaught  pronunciation  of 
this  ending,  aó,  or  eA&  ;  viz.,  that  of  a  imaccented,  or  of  uo 
(English).  But  he  should  be  careful  not  to  entertain 
the  not  uncommon  erroneous  impression,  under  A\hich 
those  who  have  only  a  slight  acquaintance  v.úth  the  Irish 
language  labour,  of  imagining  that  the  written  language  of 
Munster  differs  from  that  of  Connaught,  because  the  Irish- 
speaking  natives  of  the  two  provinces  differ  in  their  pro- 
nunciation of  some  svllables. 
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VOCABULARY. 


?loó  (eey\  Hugh  ;  ^Ac-2loió,  Mac- 
Hugli  J  from  which  Irish  name 
have  sprung— M' Coy,  M'Gee, 
M'Kay,  M'Cuy  ;  Hughson, 
Ua21oió  (the  descendant  of 
Hugh),  Hughes. 

Slo)*,  age,  folk,  class  ;  Latin,  aetas  ; 
Ar^  c-Aor  Ó5,  the  young  folk  ; 
Ar)  c-Aor  eAcA,  the  old  folk  ; 
Aoy  ceo]l,  musicians  (literally, 
the  folk  of  music);  Aoy  ua^aI, 
nobility. 

2lric,  Arthur. 

binoíí,  adj.,  plural  of  bjrjr),  melo- 
dious. 

bjocXville,  liquor,  whiskey,  punch  ; 
it  is  a  generic  name,  like  tlie 
English  word  liquor,  for  all  the 
generous  liquids  ;  derived  from 
bloc,  existence,  and  Ajl,  to  nour- 
ish, to  sustain. 

bftAjc,  malt  (un distilled). 

bfijAr),  Brian  ;  Ua  t)ttiAir),  O'Brien. 

CUs\\,  board,  table,  chapter ;  cU|t- 
eAtJAjt),  forehead. 

Coatee,  oats. 

t5Ajb]ó,  David. 

OAoioe,  plural  of  buine,  a  person; 
Gr.  ^emx,  deina,  a  person. 

t?oi)ncA6  [Dlionclia),  Dionysius, 
Denis. 

eAr)lAió,birds,  fowl;  fi-om  oah,  a  bird. 

GlliV,  Alice. 

Corj,  Owen,  Eugene  ;  SDAc-Goin,  the 
son  of  Owen  ;  hence,  in  Eng- 
lish, Mac-Keon,  Keen,  Coyne, 
Owens,  and  Owenson — all  from 
the  same  name  in  Irish. 

Gonin,  young  Owen,  or  John  ;  20*\c 
Corjírj,  Jeimings. 

Gutiójp,  Europe. 

PfXAjrjc,  France. 

Por)n,  delight,  desire,  pleasure  ;  a 
tune,  the  air  of  a  song. 

locAile,  Italy  ;  from  joc,  a  region  ; 
and  AiUe,  or  Ajlne,  beauty. 

Livt),  adj.,  full ;  n.,  fulness,  a  large 
number  ;  a  gathering;  the  tide, 
because  when  it  has  flowed,  the 
shallows  and  strand  appear  all 


fiúl,  like  the  sea  itself.     Span- 
ish, lléno,  full, 

lo|icC\r),  Lorcan,  Laurence;  MaoiÍ) 
\.o\^c'A\),  St.  Lawrence  (patron 
of  the  archdiocess  of  Dublin). 

lAbnAf,  Laurence  (the  martyr). 

?t)v\)í3r)e  (possessive  case  of  njAibm), 
morning  ;  Latin,  mane  ;  when 
bt)  come  together,  ft,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  is  sounded 
like  n  ;  ii)Ai&t)e  is,  therefore, 
pronounced  moynne ;  (?i  re- 
quiring a  liquid  sound. ) 

%i)A]\z,  a  beef ;  the  word  ireoji,  flesh, 
annexed  to  the  names — beef, 
sheep,  swme,  calf,  deei-,  gives 
the  Irish  term  for  the  meat 
which  these  animals  supply ; 
as,  njATtc-reoil  (beef-flesh),  beef; 
cAOfi-ireo|l  (sheep-flesh),  mut- 
ton;  TT)uc-^eo]l  (swine-flesh), 
pork  ;  T:[Aó-|:eo;l,  venison. 

WónA,  Honora. 

Ont^A,  barley. 

PeAftAtt,  Peter. 

Pf^eAb,  dance  (thou). 

Kii&eAnf),  E-ichard,  2Í}ac  RirseAttb, 
Richardson,  Richards,  Dicson, 
or  Dixon. 

Ro|f),  n.,  a  share,  a  dividend;  v., 
divide,  carve, 

SAób,  Sophia. 

Sioile,  Julia. 

Sjle,  Celia. 

SjoOAS,  Jane,  Johanna ;  as  SeixsAfj, 
is  Johannes,  John. 

SiubAt),  Judith. 

5-)All,  to  rend,  to  carve  (fowl). 

Su5,  juice  ;  Latin,  sujo,  I  suck  ; 
SUCCU.Í,  juice. 

Sulc,  jollity  ;  riilctijAti,  jolly  ;  50 
rulc'UArii  '^^ith  jollity. 

5u5a,  mirth  ;  50  rulJAC,  merrily. 

'So  &o  bev\cA,  hail !  (it  is  your  life). 

Ua,  or  O,  a  grandson,  a  descendant ; 
Gr-  vtoi,  m'os,  a  son. 

Ua  Cor)nAiU,  O'Connell,  the  de» 
scendant  of  Connall. 

Ua  116)11,  O'Neil,  the  descendant  of 
Niall. 
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EXERCISE  XXrV. 

'St  bo  beAi-A.  A  ScA^Aji;,  ciAi;nof  a  li-i-'»;l  cii?  2. 
CAim  30  roAic,  ]-Uu  50  jiAib  Ai;  CO  piAPitui;^OA|*  (enquires). 
3.  lÍAib  f'loAÓ  iT)ó;^  A5Aib  A  tióin,  A15  c]5  ^'  acaji  ?  4.  b| 
jc  &eitr)]n: — bpuAit  A13  |ceAÓ  a5u»~  a15  ól  50  |-iilctT)A|t,  Ajur 
bimAU  u|le  50  r^bAC  30  ejiiige  ha  t;;Ai&i;e;  &o  ptteAb  ai) 
c-AOt*  Ó5  le  fonn  a3u|  &o  fejubAft  csoIca  I.v|3:)ne.  5.  Ca 
mcuft  Diqiie  bl  AT5I)?  G.  bi  bejc  Pin  Ó5A,  A5uf*  ode  tí)t)a  Ó5A. 
7  t)ii6  riilcibAH  Ai)  &ÍV1I  b|  A5Aib  :  b-fniil  ^-lof  a5vA55  aju 
Aimi)  3AC  feuiue  oe  r)A  flli?  ^-  Cc\,  30  oevbin,  piof  A3Ar!) 
o]»cii — b|  ^íoó,  ?t[tc,  t)|i]Ai;,  DAjbio,  Oowcaó,  Goju,  SeA- 
njuf,  Loi'icC\n,  PeAbA]i,  A3ut*  Tí(i'&eA]i&  ai)1),  n)A|i  aod  It? 
]-CAic  (the  choice,  the  best)  a')  bAille.  9.  Cia  |-ia&  tja  tdha 
o^a;  b-puil  A3Ar)  ]:]or  ahi  Aii)it)  3AC  aot)  bjob?  10.  Civ 
yiof — biii3i&-  CaicIji;,  G]l]y,  2V)<\i|te,  Mó|ia,  Xló]-\;  SAÓb, 
Sine;\D,  A3up  Si3ile;  fir)  e  ai)  rneufc»  a  h]  ai)1).  U.  Mio^i 
iTjón  At}  U\u  A  b]  Aun.  12.  Ci\  ^jo]*  asatd  uívfi  n)óii ;  acc 
biió  bAOiDe  tiiuiDcijteACA  (relatives)  ]-]i)i)  ujle.  13.  Cia  fui3 
AI3  ceAi)t)  Ai;  cU\i|t?  14.  Sui3  rp'  aca]|i  A13  ceAijo  ai) 
cUijt.  15.  ?\.]t  bUr  cu  be'i)  ni-biocAille  ?  16.  Do  blArAf 
be  biocAjUe.  17.  ^tit  ól  cu  pjon  30  I'ubAC?  18.  D'ól  nje 
pjon  30  I'ubAC.  19.  "?tix  ]tAbAi]*  ajji  rrjei|-3e  ?  20.  Jr  l^íor^ 
UAC  fiAjb  rve  A]]\  rT)eif3e.  21.  C]a  ad  v\6  piot)  ?  22.  'Sé 
j-113  r)A  pjoD-cnAuu  (vine)  e,  a  fAfAr  y^  b-T[tAit)c,  |--au 
jocivile  A3u|*  citjb  An  Gii|tóip.  23.  b-^uil  pio|*  A3Ab  cja 
Ai)  t)ió  uif3e  beACA?  24.  Ca  f io|- ;  un'^e  no  biocAjUe  a 
C13  0  1*113  Ai)  ofiijA,  T)o  coiitce  intATji  béAi)CA|i  (is  made)  6] 
b|tA]c  A3ii|*  ^AbAÍ  (g'loal,  barm).  25.  'ii]\  ]\A]b  at;  caoji- 
peoil  A3u|'  AI)  TnAitc-f-eoil  WA]t,  |*e]itb?  26.  bi  30  be]ri)in 
"Aft-rDAjc  A3ii|'  Ar)fei|tb.  27.  CjA  se^nn  (carved)  at;  vjaó- 
peojl  (venison)  ?  28.  oe^itft  SéAidAf  (Charles)  1X)acUo]6. 
29.  Cia  i'ciaU  (carved)  i;a  b-eAnlA^o  A3ni'  ua  3eiv|i|t-ceA|tcA 
(chickens)?  30.  Do  i-cjaU  nje  fe]!).  31.  Cia  ad  UAi|t  bo 
biHr  ruAf  <^')  bCvjl?  32.  Do  buiritjA^i  THAI*  Ai|t  At)  b-occ 
A||i  rt)Aibii),  'i;uAiii  bi  at;  3itiAn  50  b-Ajib  f-Ai;  rP^lt*- 


The  English  student  will  please 

Observe — That  in  Irish  the  Article  is  prefixed  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  Nouns  which  in  English  do  not  admit  its 
pi:eseuce 

n 
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1. — Before  sirnames,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  or  em 
phasis ;  as, 

Was  Walsh  here,  RAib  "  At)"  bt^eArAtiAc  aho  to  ? 
Walsh  was  not,  but  O'Reilly  was,  W|  ^vMb  "  ao"  tJtieACAnAc,  (pr.  in 
two  syllables  BSrhannach),  acc  B]  "  Ar)"  RaoAUac  (pr,  Rhy-alloch). 

Before  titles  or  qualities  ;  as,  God  Almighty,  D|<\  "  au** 

U^le-CuiT)ACCAC. 

2. — Before  the  names  of  virtues  and  ri'cés  ;  as, 
What  is  faith,  Ca&  é  Af)  o^?'  "  ah"  cfxei&eAti)  ? 
^V^lat  is  hope,  Cao  é  At)  ni*  "  ■<!^o"  tioccur  ? 
What  is  sin,  Caí)  é  ao  O'í'  "  At)"  peACAó  ? 
Patience  is  good,  If  ti)Ait  í  "  At)"  toiQi». 

o. — Before  abstract  nouns ;  as, 
Hunger  is  good  sauce.  If  ii)Aic'VM)"c-Af)lAf)  "  At)"  c-octiuf. 
When  beauty  and  brilliancy  fade  from  the  gems,  'NuAifi  eAluioeAf  ó 

hA  reo&A)5  "  At)"  róiATi)  3ur  "  At)"  but. 
"And  from  love's  shining  circle  the  gems  drop  away." 

■ — Irish  Melodies. 
4. — Before  adjectives  taken  substantively ;  as, 
There  is  not  much  between  {the)  good  and  {ihe)  bad  ; 
1r  beA5  A  zis  e;&iit  At)  c-olc  A5ur  At)  njAir. 
5. — Under  this  view  it  precedes  numerals,  not  influ- 
encing nouns ;  as, 

It  has  struck  {the)  two,  "Oo  buAjl  \e  "  ao"  &ó. 
It  has  struck  {tlie)  three,  t>o  buA|l  t©  "  At)"  cfii. 

6. — Before  a  noun  accompanied  by  the  dernotistraiive 
pronouns ;  as, 

This  man  (Irish  form,  the  man  this^  *'  At)"  i:eA|t  to. 
That  woman  (the  woman  that)  "  At)"  beAt)  no- 

7. — Names  of  countries;  as,  (the)  Spain,  "at)"  SpAin; 
(the)  France,  "  ad"  TliAinc;(the)  Scotland,  "  at)"  UlbAjt); 
(the)  Germany,  "  at)"  "vXllAtbAir);  before  the  name  of 
"  Rome,"  o'o  tlo]^v',  from  (the)  Rome;  before  months,  as, 
(the)  April,  ah  ^bftAjT? :  nj^  da  SAtbtjA,  the  month  of  (the) 
isovember. 

8. — Before  u]le,  when  it  precedes  a  noun,  meaning  every; 
as,  (the)  every  man,  "ap"  u^le  ftujue;  (the)  every  house, 
Ai)  u]le  ceAc. 

Note. — ^The  few  analogies  of  Iiish  with  the  Semitic  languages,  pre- 
Bented  to  the  reader  in  the  foregoing  Vocabularies,  are  not  intended  as  a 
prot)f  of  cognate  origin  between  them  and  Keltic,  but  as  striking  instaacea 
of  primeval,  radical  samen&ss. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  o 


O^im,  1  am. 


Í 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Imperative. 
Mood. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

bí. 

bi&eAÓ  ]*e. 

1.  bin^ír. 

2.  biÓíD. 

3.  bí&ír. 

Q 
O 
O 

< 
Q 

5 

Present 
Tense. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1.  civrnujC). 

2.  CiXCAO]. 

3.  cívib. 

Present  tense 
preceded     by 
the     particles 
AH,      zvJiether; 
50,     that;     VÍ 
not;  r)Ac  not. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

b-puil-in). 

»»    -in- 

1.  b-riill-fjo. 

2.  „    -cí. 

3.  „    -jb. 

Habitual 
Present. 

1.   b)6-]rr;. 

2.  „  -in. 

3.  „  re. 

b]ó-eAÍj  n)é,  cú,  yé. 

1.  bí6rr)i&. 

2.  bíóéj. 

3.  b|ói&. 
bí&-eAÍ3  X]r),  nb 

HAb. 

Assertive 
Present. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

ir  ré. 

1.  if  vw. 

2.  irrib. 

3.  ]!•  riAb. 

Imperfect. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

bi6-ii). 
„  -eAÓ  r&. 

1.  bíSiDif. 

2.  bióéí. 

3.  bibír. 

Perfect. 

1. 
2. 

3. 

b]ó-eAr. 
bió-ir. 

bí  r&. 

1.  biArn»,\Ti. 

2.  blAb^lt. 

3.  biAbvXft. 

Synopsis  of  ^^]iv,  I  am, — continued. 


é^  Observe  in  tlie  fore^oins;  Synopsis,  tliat  in  every  tense — Impera- 
tive present,  Imperfect  indicative,  Conditional, — in  -which  the  first  person 
plural  ends  in  ir,  the  third  person  plural  also  of  the  same  tense  ends  in  }x\ 
and  again,  in  every  tense, — Indicative  Present,  Future;  and  Optative, — 
in  which  the  first  person  plural  ends  in  i&,  the  third  pjerson  plural  like- 
wise of  the  same  tense  ends  iu  js.  The  learner  will  find  this  observation 
useful  in  endeavouring  to  remember  the  personal  endings  of  the  different 
tenses,  as  the  remark  holds  true  for  every  verb  in  the  language,  regular  and 
irreguiai-,  as  well  as  for  the  verb,  to  be,  so  bejc. 
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KEY    TO    EXERCISES— 


FIRST  LESSON— ?iii  ceiio  lejse^^ai. 

EXERCISE  I— 2lti   CeUO  3H21CU521Ó  (pr.  gináhoo). 

1.  Time  and  gold.  2.  Slaucrhter  and  death.  3.  The  palm 
(of  the  hand)  and  foot.  4.  White  and  blue.  5.  A  gar- 
ment and  rod.  6.  A  son  and  a  beloved  one  (a  secret). 
7.  Thigh  and  heel.  8.  Honey  and  gold,  9.  Fresh  and 
•bad.  10.  (The)  palm  and  the  clenched  hand.  11.  Lip 
and  the  mouth  (closed).  12,  A  sweet  poem.  13.  Hunger 
and  sorrow.  14.  Butter  and  honey.  15.  A  day  and  a 
month.  16.  A  bad  month,  a  white  (uncultivated)  orchard, 
heavy  gold  ;  fine  sweet  meal.  17.  A  blue  garment;  fresh 
butter  ;  and  a  melodious  poem.  18.  A  white  board  ;  heavy 
sorrow,  and  a  bad  death.  19.  Soul  and  body.  20.  A 
wand  (yard,  rod,)  and  gold ;  fine  (pulverized)  earth,  and 
fresh  meal. 

EXERCISE  II.-?W  021R21  3K2ltll52lÓ. 

1.  A  young  brood,  2.  A  white  swan.  3.  A  large  swelling. 
4.  A  large  paunch.  5.  A  black  cow.  6.  A  crooked  cause. 
7.  A  green  top.  8.  A  long  boat.  9.  A  blind  prince.  10. 
A  fond  mamma.  11.  A  rare  stalk.  12.  A  large  ship, 
13.  A  clean  track,  14.  A  blue  eye.  15.  A  young  king 
16.  A  near  order.  17.  A  large  wave.  18.  A  soft  stalk. 
19.  A  sweet  tune.  20.  A  high  wave,  and  a  large  swell- 
ing'. 21.  A  black  pig,  and  a  grey  (greenish)  cow.  22.  A 
soft  eye,   and  a  large  paunch.     23.  A  late  swan,  and  a 
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scanty  brood.  24.  A  white  stalk  and  a  soft  top.  25.  Full 
peas,  and  a  crooked  stalk,  26.  A  fresh  rose,  and  heavy 
gold. 

EXERCISE  III.— 21N   CK12Í)2lb  3N2ltU52lÓ. 

1,  The  limb  is  ailing .  2.  The  cat  and  the  badger. 
3.  The  left  palm  (hand)  is  sore.  4.  The  country  is  white. 
5.  The  print  is  black.  6.  The  wave  is  blue.  7.  The  cat 
is  brown.  8.  The  son  is  young.  9.  The  day  is  lon^. 
10.  The  tower  is  high.  11.  The  butter  is  fresh.  12.  The 
table  is  high.     13.  The  goblet  is  bent  (crooked) 

EXERCISE  IV.— 21M  Ce2lt2lK?i)2lb  3K2ltU52lÓ. 
1.  1V]l    A5iir  im.     2.  bi\|t|t  A5Uf  bum).     3.  boy  a5U|* 
n}<vf.     4.  '5o\\w  A5uf  bivi).     5.  0|i  a^ih^  ci|t.     6.  Cix  At) 
l;\  v^fcA.     7.  Cí^*  AT)  ci|i  ?5oi)i).     8.  Tiv  ai)  |ti5  03.     9.  oiv 

AT)  C-OftC  Ajtb.  10.  >Ct)  CA|TA  AJU]*  AT)  ItÚl).  11.  ^ÍT)  lC\ 
AJU)'    AT)  W].        12.    ?it)   n)AC  A5Hf  AT)  clv\T).        13.     CA   AT)  Cfle 

lift.     14.  Ú'A  <M)5Af*  51a|*.     15.  C^  AT)  coiti)  <\]\h.     16.  Civ 

AT)  'riO|-5  SOjtTT).  17.  Civ  AT)  COt)T)  rT)ÓIl  (l)0  í\]lí)).  18.  >tl) 
TDAC   A5U|-  AT)  Tt)An).       19.    Olc  A5llf  Ú|l.     20.   Civ  An  TT)|I)  TDJI).» 

21.  Civ  AD  biiT)  aitb.     22.  Civ  AT)  coy  ]ía&a.     23.   (^!x  at) 

Cil|'  olc.       24.   Civ  AT)  cUvil  TT)Ó|t  A5U|*    i\]lD  ;  A3Uf*  civ  AT)  cIaT) 

05  A5uf  t>]\.  25.  Cii  boi)i)  A5111*  cAc  bivT).  2Q.  ^ií  ad  ^d) 
ú|t ;  civ  ]tuD  TDjlip  27.  Z^i\  AD  1)01*  iijt.  28.  Z^'a  ó(t  5at)D. 
29.   Civ  AD  bAf  rt)Al.     30.  Civ  cAftA  A5Uf  ó]i  ^<\]^x. 


SECOND  LESSON— ?cM  ounu  te]'5eun. 

EXERCISE  Y— 21M  CU132t)2lÓ  3M2ltU52lÓ. 

1.  Is  the  air  high?  2.  The  air  is  high.  3.  Is  the  day 
long?  4.  The  day  is  long.  5.  Is  the  son  sick  since  yes- 
terday? 6.  The  son  is  sick  since  yesterday.  7.  Is  the 
moon  white?  8.  The  moon  is  white.  9.  Is  the  top  of  the 
arrow  rough?  10  The  top  of  the  arrow  is  rough.  11. 
Bread  is  cheap.     12.  Is  lime  cheap?     13.  Lime  is  cheap. 

*  As  a  general  riúe,  the  vowel  in  words  of  one  syllable  is  naturally  lonj, 
yet  we  have  marked  it  so,  to  aid  the  young  student.  "When  a  little  more 
advanced  he  will  not  require  such  aid. 

A  vowel  followed  by  a  double  consonant,  II,  nP)  T^H ;  as,  bunO)  corjt), 
5Ajttt,  is  usually  short. 
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14.  Have  you  a  shell?  15.  I  have  a  shell,  16.  Have 
you  any  drop?  17.  I  have  a  drop.  18.  Is  there  a  fit  on 
you?  19.  There  is  a  fit  on  me.  20.  Is  the  son  weak ? 
21.  The  son  is  weak.  22.  Is  the  cow  alive?  23.  The 
'.ow  is  alive.  24.  Is  the  steward  sick?  25.  The  steward 
is  sick.  26.  The  paste  is  dear.  27.  There  is  music  Avith 
(at)  him.  28.  Is  there  a  drop  with  you  (have  you  any 
drop)  ?  29.  There  is  a  fog  (a  fog  is  in  it. — See  Thirty- 
fourth  Lesson).  30.  Have  you  a  key?  31.  I  have  a 
drink  here — literally,  in  this. 

EXERCISE  VI ÍIH  Se-^]21Ó  3N2ltU52lÓ. 

1.  l!)-puil  Ai)  bó/ró)bai)?2.  C<\  Ai)  bo,  bC\i)?  3.  b-pujl  at) 
ti^AC,  'A\ib?  4.  Civ  Ar)  rT)AC,  iv|ib.  5.  li)-|:uil  At)  Uv  pA!5<x? 
6.  U]  b-pujl  At)  la  fA&A.  7.  b-pu]!  cAon  A5A0?  8.  Cix 
CAOji  A5An7.  9.  b-puil  Au  iDAOii  beo ?  10.  M]  b-pujl  ai) 
rrjAOfi  heo.  11.  X)]  At)  njAOft  beo  a  tMe.  12.  H(  iiAjb  ye 
beo  A  i)Ae.     13,   bi  ye  cnn;  a  vAe.     14,   b-ptilcuf-A  z]W)? 

15.  U]  b-vujl,  16,  C<v  ATT)  rt)A|i  ceo.  17.  b-puil  ceol 
H|T)i)?  18,  SeAÓ,  civ  ceol  h]:)v.  19.  Oo  itAob  j-e  ceub 
T)A  cftu]ce.  20.  Civ  ceol  f  Aoji.  21.  Do  itAob  i'e  ai)  feol 
le  b<\|i|t  AI)  5Ae. 

EXERCISE  Vn.— 21N  Se2lCCSi)2lb  5H2ltU52lÓ. 

1.  A  branch  is  not  grass.  2.  Is  there  prosperity  on  you 
(are  you  prosperous)  ?  3.  I  am  prosperous.  4.  Have  you 
a  flock?  5.  1  have  a  flock.  6.  Whether  (is)  the  cloud  a 
star?  7.  The  cloud  (is)  not  a  star.  8.  Whether  (is)  the 
firmament  a  star?  9.  The  firmament  (is)  not  a  star,"  10. 
Wliat  (is)  the  story?  11.  The  fii'mament  is  up.  12,  He 
has  sense.  13.  Has  he  sense?  14.  And  he  has  a  wish. 
15.  He  has  a  fish.  16.  There  is  a  bridle  on  him;  (or  on 
it).  17.  Is  there  pain  on  you  (are  you  in  pain)?  18. 
There  is  pain  on  me — I  am  in  pain.  19.  I  have  a  jaw. 
20.  There  is  a  jaw  on  him.  21.  There  is  not  a  thigh  on 
nim.  22.  A  knife  is  sharp.  23.  A  desire  with  me  (is)  a 
bridle,  i.e.,  I  wish  for  or  require  a  bridle,  24.  Is  there 
hair  on  you?  25.  (There)  is  hair  on  me.  26.  (There)  is 
hair  on  it.  27.  Is  the  harbour  up  (southward),  or  back 
(westAvard)  ?     28.  The  harbour  is  westward.     29.  Is  there 
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slumber  on  him  (is  ho  in  a  slumber)  ?  30.  There  is  a 
slumber  on  him  (he  is  in  a  slumber).  31.  Death  is  natu- 
ral. 32.  Death  (is)  not  natural,  33.  I  have  a  broom. 
34.  There  is  an  ear  on  him.  35,  He  has  a  young  lamb. 
36.  The  day  is  cold.     37.  The  butter  is  fresh. 

EXERCISE  VIII.— ^IM  C-0Ct:^)2lb  3M2ltU52lÓ. 

1.  ^tj  pjofi  Ar>  rS^iil?  2.  Wi  pjoji  An  fjeul.  3.  b-piqi. 
Ai)  peujt  jIai*?  4.  Ca  AT)  |:eufi  sIaj*.  5.  b-puil  ^-eiu) 
A||i  At)  ci}t?  6.  W]  b-fuil  yeux)  a]]i  at)  cut.  7.  H]  buAT) 
rent).  8.  ?tr)  b-pu)!  ]aí'3  i-AOjt  no  OAOjt?  9.  C<v  íAf*5  oaoh. 
10.' ^n  jieulc  x)o  neul  é  nn?  H-  M|  lieulc  tjo  i;eul  e,  y] 
An  fAe  Í.  12.  ?tn  r3eul  é  |*in,  no  n^iAn?  13.  ]r  rseul  e. 
14.  ^n  tT1^^  ^  fl*>  ^í^n*  <'^'7  5iaII?  15.  ?tn  b-f-Hiil  An  rluAr 
TUAj"?  16.  Cí^  me  A  T*iiAn,  no  ca  fuAn  opn?.  17.  lD-pu|l  cu 
A  t'li^'^Di  T}o,  b-pu]l  ]*uAn  ofic?  18.  Civ  An  rneu)t  |iUA|t.  19. 
oa  An  sm^n  x^^V'  20.  Civ  An  sttl^n  <vt|i  An  t'?^"!*-  ^1. 
Civ  An  STM^i?  <*T;n  neul.  22.  Sai;  Ion?  5<vn  CAjtAb.  23. 
Ca  An  c-uAn  bivn.  24.  Civ  An  piv\ix  a^i  An  caIatt)  (pr. 
thawlaiov).  25,  Civ  An  c|ié  (pr.  cAré)  yu^yi.  26.  M]  b- 
pu]l  fuAn  A]fi  cAlAtT).  27.  Ca  r"An  le  0]<x.  28.  b-pu'l 
D|A  Ano?  29.  Civ  DjA  Ann.  30.  So  Dja  cuf  Asur 
béijte,  bunn  A5m'  bAjtfi  5ac  uile  mo. 


THIRD  LESSON— ?tM  cneus  Lej^e^tN. 

EXERCISE  IX.-  21H  t^2l01^^lb  3N2itU32lb. 

1.  Is  (there)  great  esteem  on  you,  i.e.,  are  you  greatly 
esteemed?  2.  I  am  greatly  esteemed,  3.  Is  the  day  wet? 
4.  The  day  is  wet.  5.  Is  (there)  blood  in  your  right 
eye?  6.  There  is  blood  in  my  right  eye.  _  7.  Is  it  pleas- 
ing with  you  (are  you  pleased)  to  come  with  me?  8.  I 
am  not  pleased  to  go  with  you,  9.  Is  the  tree  withered  ? 
10.  Is  there  white  wine,  and  red  wine  with  you  (have  you 
white  and  red  wine)  ?  11,1  have  white  wine  and  red 
wine  12.  Is  the  cow  fair,  the  goose  white,  the  swan 
white,  the  horse  red,  the  hound  old,  the  wife  fond?     14. 
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They  are;  it  is  true  that  they  are,  15.  Have  you  great 
knowledge?  16.  It  is  true  that  lam  not  without  know- 
ledge. 17.  Have  you  knowledge  (do  you  know)  that  a 
good  man  (is)  woi;thy  (of)  regard,  and  fame,  and  esteem  ? 

EXERCISE  X.— 21N  t>eiC^2lb  3N2ltU52lÓ. 

1.  I  am  pleased.  2.  Is  it  a  pleasure  with  me,  i.e.,  am  I 
pleased?  3.  The  cliff  is  high.  4.  Is  the  cliff  high?  5. 
A  blessing  from  God  on  you,  i.e.,  God  bless  you.  6.  There 
is  fame  on  you,  i.e.,  you  are  famous.  7.  (There)  is  leave 
with  me,  i.e.,  I  have  leave.  8.  The  wine  is  white,  and  the 
swan  is  white.  9.  The  man  is  just.  10.  Help  me.  11. 
I  am  withered.  12.  He  has  a  wife.  13.  Has  he  a  wife? 
14.  I  have  a  question  on  you,  i.e.,  I  have  a  question  to  put 
to  you.  15.  Have  you  a  question  (to  put)  to  me?  16.  I 
am  worthy.  17.  There  is  a  hump  on  me,  and  I  have  a 
harp,  18.  It  is  better  with  me,  i.e.,  I  wish  rather  you  to 
have  a  (cftuic)  harp,  than  a  hump.  19.  There  is  know- 
ledge with  me.  20.  Do  you  know — literally — is  know- 
ledge with  you?  21.  There  is  esteem  on  me,  i.e.,  I  am 
esteemed.  22.  Are  you  esteemed?  23.  Are  you  famed? 
24.  I  am  not.  25.  Is  there  want  on  you,  i  e„  are  you  in 
want?     26.  Want  is  on  me,  i.e.,  I  am  suffering  from  want. 

EXERCISE  XI.— 21N  C-2l0r<^2lb  3N^tU3ao  tJGUS. 

1.  I  have  a  right.  2.  Have  I  a  right?  3.  I  have  a 
right  (to)  it.  4.  Have  I  a  right  to  it?  5.  Thou  hast  a 
right  to  it.  6.  He  has  a  right  to  it.  7.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion. 8.  She  has  a  question.  9.  He  has  a  question  on 
you  (to  put  you).  10.  Hast  thou  a  question  on  me?  1 1. 
There  is  esteem  on  me.  i.e.,  I  am  esteemed  (by  others). 
12.  Am  I  esteemed?  13.  I  have  esteem  (for  some  one). 
14.  I  have  esteem  for  you — literally — there  is  esteem  at 
me  on  you.  15.  Have  you  esteem  for  me?  16.  He  has 
affection  for  jon.  17.  Has  she  affection  for  you?  18 
I  have  a  dislike  for  you.  19.  Have  you  a  dislike  for 
me?  20.  He  has  help  (strength)  for  it,  i.e.,  against  it. 
21.  Has  he  help  for  it?  22.  He  has  no  help  for  it.  23. 
Have  not  you  help  for  it?     24.  He  has  aflection  for  you. 
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25.  I  have  afFection  for  jou.  2Q.  My  secret  (treasure), 
have  you  love  for  me?  27.  I  have  love  for  God.  28. 
God  has  love  for  me.  29.  He  is  a  person  with  (i.e.,  de- 
voted to,  belonging  to)  God,  the  young  man.  30.  The 
young  man  is  a  son  to  you.  31.  Whether  is  the  young 
man  your  son?  32.  It  is  better  with  me  (i.e..,  I  consider 
it  better ;  Id  rather  have)  fame  than  gold.  33.  I'd  rather 
have  sense  than  gold. 


FOURTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XIL— 2lhl  002})2lb  5H2ltU52lÓ  t5eU5. 

1.  What  the  thing,  a  boat.  2.  Have  you  a  good  boat? 
3.  I  like  to  swim.  4.  Do  you  like  to  swim?  5.  Have 
you  a  poor  house?  6.  I  have  not  a  poor  house.  7.  Alas, 
thy  house  is  pitiable,  but  there  is  happiness  in  it.  8.  May- 
est  thou  have  happiness  and  prosperity  for  ever.  9.  With 
whom  (i.e.,  whose  is)  the  poor  child?  10.  AVith  (i.e.,  be- 
longing to)  the  man  of  the  house.  11.  What  reason  art  thou 
in  this  (place  i.e.,  here),  so  early?  12.  Because  (the)  luck 
is  on  the  person  who  is  early.  13.  Take  my  hand  in  thy 
hand.  14.  Pitiable  and  short  is  the  life  of  man  and  full 
of  misery.  15.  The  life  of  man  is  a  warfare  as  long  as  he 
is  on  earth.  16.  For  God's  sake  spend  a  holy  life.  17. 
Who  is  he — God?  18.  Is  God  in  every  place ?  19.  God 
is  in  every  place.  20.  God  is  good  to  every  person ;  the 
sovereign  king  of  heaven,  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  shall 
be  for  ever. 

EXERCISE  XIII.— yN  CR1St)2lD   5H?ltU5?lt)  t>eU5. 

1.  b-f'tql  <M)  bo  ]iiia6,  a5U|*  b-puil  ai;  IA05  bitb?  2.  il) 
b-pH]l  AU  bo  |tuA6,  Acc  z,'<x  |*i  bu]óe;  Ajiii*  V]  b-piiil  at)  IA05 
i>ub,  ACC  liAc  A5U|'  ^'joni).  3.  l>|íuil  au  leAi;b  b^lb?  4. 
M]  b-fiiil  AT)  leAi;b  bAÍb?  5.  ?Ci)  b-]:u)l  <xt  A15  beul  at) 
loic?  6.  M]  b-piql  AC  AW.  7.  ?Ct)  tT)A5  é  XV)>  vo  ioc? 
8.  M]  n)A5  e,  1;]  Ioc  é,  acc  ip  j'ljAb  é.     9.  Cao  é  aij  oaic 
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]]'  i\][  leAc — bu]6e,  l]4<c,  |tUA8  (r;o  bCAHs)?  10.  Jy  iv|l  [\on} 
M)  bu]6c.  11.  CAb  e  AU  V^l^"'  civ  ajaiuu  leif  ai;  fleAJ, 
1)0  AT)  fleA^vvn?  12.  Ci\  iiejotj)  tt)ó|i  a5A]i)i;  leu*.  13.  t)- 
cuil  puAÓc  ofic?  14  }]]  b-piiil  |:uAcc  oiiti).  15.  ^t)  n)A]t 
leAu  bcoc?  16.  ?Ci;  b-piql  ai;  >*euii  pliuc  ó  ceo?  17.  Civ 
AD  feiiji  f;liiic  6  ceo.  18.  ?tu  b-puil  A5A&  Sau)  a5U|'  CAjib? 
19.  M(  b-i-'uil  A5v\ti}  bAii)  A^iif  CAiib,  r)o  &Ari)  aUca,  acc  civ 
An)A;r)  A5Ati)  bo  ATjiif  IA05  liAc.  20.  Caí)  é  ai;  bAic  civ  a](i 
AP  rT)-bn|U?  21.  bui^e.  22.  jf  njAjC  ai)  oaic,  bu]6e.  23, 
Caíj  e  Ai;  i)i6  fliAb?  24.  Jr  cnoc  Áv]io,  i-IjaIj.  25.  Civ 
fcui)  A5iq*  |-oi;a|'  ojic. 


FIFin   LESSON— tivlsi  Cll)52t)^Ó  Lej3e^(N. 

EXEKcrsE  XIV nw  ce^icgiKw^ib  SNíituSnb  oeus. 

1.  Civ  AU  liv  biies\5.  2.  bjecAur)  at)  n)|  fo  bjioAj.  3.  Ci^ 
n)o  n)AC  Ó5.  4:.  b-pil  rf7o  rriAC  05?  5.  il)  b-f:uil  fe  03. 
6.  bi8eAi;i)  I'o  j-uAr  ti;oc?  7.  W|  b]óeAi;t)  f6  fiiAf  rt^oc. 
8.  b-fujl  jAc  peAU,  n)A|c?  9.  U]  b-yujl  5ac.  cac  Ijac  \)o 
Mib  10.  Ca  0|A  rnAir.  11.  Cja  f&  Dja?  12.  C|a  ad 
T)i6  TjcAii)?  13.  Ca  T05  A]]\  ijeAii).  14.  b-yuil  ad  c-i\ó 
0]ic?  15.  M)  b-f-'U]!  Ai)  c-iv6  Ojirr?.  16,  Civ  AT)  njj-Aó  oitn>, 
17.  ^-t:u(l  'f,\\.\^  A3Ah  0]iM)?  18.  11]  b-fujl  5|ia6  asahj 
one.  19.  Civ  5HAÓ  A^ArT)  A]ii  D^a;  A5iif  cCv  3]ia6  A|5  D)A 
o)UT).  20.  0Ó.  7j|tí\ó  A15  D|A  Ajii  5AC  bu|i;e.  21,  Jf  ]ii3 
D]A  A]]i  ucAT'n  Aj;u|'  Aijt  caIahi.  22.  Civ  AT)  30]tc  biijóe 
Ajiif  bai>  23,  Civ  AT)  o]5  Ó5  A3UV  n;Aor,  24.  bjocAuu 
a6  A]ft  AD  n)uii;ci|i  idaic.  25.  O-f  uiMl^  rDA^c  'duaih  a  cA  aí; 
C-A6  ofic?  26.  Yl]0]i  ]tAib  ad  c-iv6  OjirD  a  niAii),  A^ui* 
póf,  Tt'  ^015  ^l^")  7)0  b-piiiliTD  n?Air.  27.  b-fuil  ad  p^]^^ 
loDftAc?  28.  Civ  AD  olM^^'  loD|tAc:  29.  li-finl  a3a^ 
AjtivD  3eAl?  30.  Ci\ ;  rrjofAjc;  A3iif  bA^ue.  '61,  V^-puil 
A3Ab  bo  f-A^c  bo  jAc  Dp?  32,  Ca.  33.  C'a  cu  co  |:'aI 
le  plA]^. 

EXERCISE  XV ^r^  cui5W2ib  sri.'itaS'ilo  oeu5. 

1.     b-piljl    AjtiVD  fAOjl,  DO  bAO|l?       2.    Civ  1*0  1*A0(1.       3*t)- 

fuil  -[n)  bAOjt?  4.  tZis  ye  bAO|i,  ad  td]  ]-o.  5.  CCv  yioD  bAOjt; 
b|béADD  ^eoil  bAO|t,  a3íií-  bjoeADD  u]|-3e    rAO|i.     6.    Civ 
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AT)  015  ^l"n>  7.  b)ée<M)n  au  bopb  y^o]  t'5^]^»  8,  Hj 
b]8eAT)r)  ru  moc  ai5  ah  ceAC.  9.  bióeAnr)  riA<3  ^ni  UAi|t 
njoc  A|5  At)  ceAC.  10.  l3-|rii<il  cu  woe  óbAile?  11.  Civ 
V05  Ofic.  12.  bioeADT)  Ar)fo5  o|t|tÓA.  13.  Civ  at)  seAlUc 
looitAc  ;  civ  AD  Deiil  Iiac;  civ  at;  liv  bub;  civ  atj  ttj^  aIujt), 
14.  'HiJAi|t  civ  rné  fliM),  civ  1*05  o|trT).  15.  C]a  ai)  UA^fi  b- 
fujl  cii  i-Iat)?  16.  t!^i^  ]mn  A15  ad  Iia3.  17.  Civ  at)  |tocA 
beAftj.  18.  Civ  AD  c-fujl  liAc  ;  (liAC-50|tTD,  grey-blue,  or 
purple).  19,  Zi'A  AD  CAc  buB.  20.  C|a  ad  uat|i  i?  21. 
Civ  |-e  TDoc  |ró|\  22.  Ci>.  ad  Uv  ^íAbA.  23.  ]r  ioidóa  liv 
ADDr  '^^^  S-ci^^l  o|TAiDt\  24.  ]]•  Sf'ivttii  beACA  AD  buiDe.  25. 
Ca  |*e  TDAfi  blAC  AD  ")A15:  civ  fe  rDvVft  ceo  !  ]]•  cac  é,  tdajx 
feeifi  ]ob.  26.  2í)a  'i*  wo^]t  leAr,  a  be]c  buAD  ca^c  fUAi; 
A5U}-  cejc,  beijt  ad  feAD-lTivt». 


SIXTH  LESSON— ?tM  sejse^tD  Le]5e^n. 

EXEECISE  XYI.— 21N  SClSesib   3K2itU32lb  tJeUB.; 

1.  My  sorrow !     2.  My  destruction !     3.  My  thousand 
(times)  pitiable.     4.  My  pulse,  and  my  fair  secret  love. 

5.  0,  pulse  of  my  heart,  my  friend,  my  love  art  thou ! 

6.  O,  partner  of  my  soul  it  is  thou.  7.  My  friend,  right, 
fond,  loving,  (art)  thou  not?  8.  I  am  thy  right,  fond, 
loving  fi'iend.  9.  Is  yom:  wife,  and  your  son,  and  the  fair, 
secret  love  of  yom'  heai't,  with  you  to-day?  10.  They  are 
with  me  to-day.  11.  Where  is  your  husband  to-day? 
12.  He  is  with  me.  13.  Is  his  foot  sound  (well),  or  ill  now, 
and  his  heel  and  the  toe  of  his  (foot)  ?  14.  His  heel,  and  his 
foot,  and  his  toe  are  safe;  but  his  head  is  ailing  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  pain  (is)  in  his  side.  15.  The  right  eye  is 
soft  at  (with)  him.  16.  Where  is  the  woman  who  is  un- 
well? 17.  She  is  here  (literally,  in  this  [place].)  18. 
What  thing  is  on  her  (what  ails  her)?  19.  Her  knee  is 
without  motion  (motionless,  powerless"),  her  back  crooked, 
her  ear  without  hearing.  20.  W^as  there  a  physician  with 
her  from  this  time  yesterday,  when  your  boy  was  at  the 
house  (of)  my  mother?     21   There  was,  and  he  says  there 
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is  no  cause  at  all  at  (for)  her  to  be  fearful  on  (of)  death. 
22.  (Is)  this  not  beautiful  weather?  literally,  (is)  not  beau- 
tiful weather  she  this  ? — weather  being  feminine  gender,  is 
referred  to  by  the  pronoun  ^,  she  (see  Seventeenth  Lesson, 
on  the  Gender  of  Nouns  in  Irish),  23.  It  is  beautiful,  glory 
be  to  God.  24.  There  is  not  cold  in  it.  nor  fog,  nor 
wind;  but  every  single  day  is  fine;  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
(being)  without  mist,  without  cloud.  25.  Is  it  better  with 
you,  heat  or  cold — i.e.,  do  you  prefer  heat  to  cold?  26. 
Better  with  me  (I  prefer)  cold  with  frost  and  with  snow, 
than  heat  and  sun  (shine).  27.  Are  your  care  (those  un- 
der your  charge)  and  the  care  of  your  father,  in  health? 
28.  They  are,  thank  you,  (may  good  be  to  you),  and  each 
person  who  has  a  good  heart.  29.  Is  your  grandfather 
old?  30.  He  is  not;  (there)  is  no  old  man  nor  old  wo- 
man at  all  v»áth  us;  we  are  all  young  and  healthy. 

EXERCISE  XVII.— 2111  Se^Cc^}2lb  3N2lf.U32lt)  GGUS. 

1.  b*-puil  AT)  peATi  ví'<^t>?  2.  M]  b-pujl  ye  |-e<\r),  acc  civ 
AT)  reAr)-^eA|t  a  bi  Aon  fO  a  t)Ae  AT^oir  TTjAjtb.  3.  b-t:u]l 
Ai)  c-feAT)-beAi)  Ar)nf  At)  ceAC.^     4.  M]  b-pu)!,  acc  civ  An 

ri)AC<V|ft-n)Ó|t    At)t)f    AT)   C8AC.       5.     tj-puil     A3<X&    .T)AC<V1|l-ri)Ófl 

beo  ?  6.  Civ,  A5uf  ACAiia-TT)ofi.  7.  ^n  r^AT)-peA]t  a  b| 
AT)T)f  AT)  ce<\c  A  T)Ae,  AT)  é  b'  ArAií^-rhó|i  ^?  8.  Jf  é; 
A5Uf  At)  ]*eAr)-beAT)  a  cA  at)  f*o  At)  |u6,  y]  xx)0  !T)Ar<Nitt-tT)ott 
}m  9.  b-pu]l  A3<N&  í5eA5-c|io]óe?  10.  CSi  ajai)  beAJ;- 
c|toi6e  A5uf  be<v5-tT)éjT);  ó\]k  cA  A15  5ac  ujle  be<v3-©u]r)e, 
&eA5-c|toióe  a5U|*  beAJ-rT)^!!).  11.  '^tj  Ci5eAitt)A  tDo  OjA  if 
Aitb-'(3i5e<\|tt)<v  e  ajji  tjeAti)  a^uj*  Ai]t  caIait).  12.  C<v  At)  c-^i- 
|te<vt)<\c  bu<v!)-|*A05AlAc.     13.  C-\<sv\)óx  b-pujl  bo  cii|tAfT),  or. 

AT)  tT)U]t)C|^  ll^le  A  civ  fAO]  bo  CU1\Atn?  14.  CAlb  AT) 
TT)Ult)C1|t  ^AO]  ri)0  CUfTAtT)  ]*IA:).  15.  GlAt)t)0|*  A  b-pUjl  AT) 
TT)eUb    A  civ  f AC]  bo  Clt|t<\rn,  A5lTr   pAOl  ClljtATT)  b'  ACA]1,  A5iir 

pAO]  cH]t<vti)  b'  ACA|t-ri)ói|i?  16.  jf  iot)ti)uiT)  l|on)  bo  clú 
Ajur  bo  civil.     17.   Oc  !  rt)o  bitói),  t)ac  b-piil  |-ot)Ar  ortc. 

18.    Oc  !      TT)0   CAir5e,    ASUI*   TT)0    fe<Xj;C    5|tiVb,    t)AC     n)Óft    TDO 

jeAt)  ofic  !  19.  ^A\]\e,  cuifle  tT)o  cpoibe,  blivc  i)a  ^\\')v,e^ 
20.  )f  cu  rt)o  bjtón,  a5u|*  tt)o  fó5 ;  n/  oi;ó]ii  A3iir  it;o  t)i\][ie ; 
TT)o  be  AC  A  <v5ii)*  nto  b<,\|-. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XVIII.— 21N  Z-OtZ^Ub  3n2ltU52lt)  tJeUB. 

1.  Was  his  head  bent?  2.  His  head  was  bent.  3,  Was 
his  hand  slender?  4.  His  hand  was  slender,  and  his  foot 
was  crooked.  5.  Was  his  hair  grey?  6.  His  hair  was 
grey.  7.  Was  the  cow  brown  or  white?  8.  She  was 
brown.  9.  Was  my  bull  blue?  10.  He  was  not,  but  he 
was  yellow.  11.  Was  the  woman  young,  and  the  man 
old?  12.  The  woman  was  young,  and  she  was  under 
(held  in)  esteem,  and  in  affection.  13.  Your  husband  was 
old;  and  your  son  will  be  tall  as  was  his  father.  14.  Has 
your  daughter  a  son  yet?  15.  My  young  daughter  has  a 
young  son  since  yesterday.  16.  Thy  son  was  under  (held 
in)  esteem  and  glory.  17.  A  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg; 
literally,  there  is  wont  to  be  a  white  egg  at  a  black  hen. 

18.  There  is   (so) ;  and  white  milk  with  a  brown  cow. 

19.  Was  the  ear  of  the  horse  small;  his  foot  straight;  his 
back  long?  20.  His  ear  was  small,  his  back  long,  his  fool 
straight,  and  he  was  yesterday  under  car  (drafting  a  car) 
going  up  the  hill.  21.  He  was  not,  but  he  was  in  my 
fathers  house.  22.  The  music  of  thy  mouth  was  sweet 
with  me  (to  me) :  your  voice  is  so  melodious  and  your 
tone  so  high,  that  I  have  a  desire  to  listen  to  it.  23.  The 
person  who  is  i;p  (in  high  station)  is  usually  under  (in) 
dignity  and  reputation ;  and  he  who  is  down  (in  low  sta- 
tion) is  usually  under  (in)  loss  and  in  want.  24.  What 
is  your  wish?  25.  It  is  my  wish  to  be  under  (held  in) 
esteem;  and  this  wish  is  in  my  own  heart.  26.  I  had  not 
happiness.  27.  His  happiness  and  prosperity  is  commonly 
in  the  hand  of  each  person ;  for  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  good 
with  (towards)  every  other  person.  28.  Thy  left  foot 
was  pretty,  and  blue  was  thy  right  eye ;  smooth  and  white 
was  thy  hand,  and  long  were  thy  fingers ;  thick  and  in 
ringlets  (p^iDeAc)  was  thy  hair,  and  resplendent  and  spark- 
ling was  the  sight  of  your  blue  eyes. 
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EXERCISE  XIX.— 2111  H2l01^)2lt)  3MiltUo^lD  t5eU5. 

1.  TÍA)b  AT)  AitT)p|i  5A|tb  Ann  nA<*  'nuAiii  b)  |-|b  A^t  An 
mu]]\  ?  2.  U]  jtAjb  ;  bi  At)  Airt)p|ti  b]ttv\5,  51b  5111%  pA^b  An 
5AOC  !s]xt),  A-^uy  AD  ri)ui^  3A|ib,  3.  Tvv\]b  fi<\&  A]ft  baft  ft 
A»)  ci;ofc?  4..  M]  tiv\bAD<\ft  Afji  h:\\x]x  ai?  cuofc,  acc 
bf&Afi  ^13  A  ham-  5.  TÍAfb  cuoofi»  A5Aib?  6.  Mf  fiAfb 
c|ieof|t  ASAfnr),  mAfi  r)Ac  itAbAnjA]».  ajii  h\\\Y  ad  cdojc 
7.  M]  jtAjb  re  fiUAfi,  51Ó  3iifiiu\ib  ceo  Afji  cAob  ad  cDofc. 
8  V\]  rrjAfc  Ifoit)  ceo  Affi  cdoc  9.  ^iD  c-ArbAftc  6  bivfifi, 
CAft  AD  q]t,  A3ur  CAfi  AD  rbuffi  Diofi  b'  v'aoa  é  10.  bj&Afi 
bi\f&  Afft  AD  n)uir»j  A3Hf  bufDe  Affi  ad  Cfiv\i3,  a  b]  AD-bi\D, 
A3uf  I0D5  '^vny  AD  5-cuAD.  11.  bf  AD  3lM<^'^  '^evNfis  A  bill 
pAof.  12.  X)]  AD  5eAllAc  livD  A3uf  mófi,  A3iir  loDfiAc  ;  A3Uf 
bf  AD  fpeuft  30ftrD,  3ad  Deul.  13.  Ca  ad  clú  a  civ  A13  ad 
cfft  fo  AD-iT;ófi.  14.  ?Cd  rn-bibeADD  cu  tdoc  Af3  ad  rhiiff» 
A3iir  Afft  AD  cftAi5?  15.  llf  bit>in);  Df  b-f-niflfrr;  fU\D, 
A3iir  Df  n^Aic  If  on)  befc  Af3  ad  b-f-Wfitfije  30  béffie  ad 
c-fAn7fiAib,  16.  Civ  AD  C-AÓ  Oftc  A  befc  add  f*o  Affi  CAob 
AD  jlefDD  AlixfDe  yo.  17.  Civ  ívó  ofin?;  acc  n}Aft  befft  ad 
reAD-f3eul  "  bfbeADD  ivb  A^fi  AtnA&An."  18.  jf  njfAD  IfotD 
A  befc  ADDf  <'^y  cffi  AlufD  fo.  19.  bevVDDAcc  Oé  Oftc  20. 
SlivD  leAc. 


EIGHTH  LESSON-tXM  C-0CC213^Ó  Le)$eun. 

EXERCISE  XX.— 21N  FfCCSlb  5r^2ltU5^lt) 

1.  He  who  was  (in  your  opinion)  good  to  yon  yesterday, 
will  be  bad  to  yon  to-morrow ;  and  he  who  was  friendly 
with  you  one  time,  will  be  hostile  to  yon  at  another  time, 
for  that  is  the  cnstom  and  manner  of  the  world.  2.  We 
will  be  of  one  story  (united  on  the  same  subject)  every 
day,  when  we  be  at  the  shore,  or  on  board  taking  a  sail, 
listening  to  the  angry  ocean  spouting  its  foam  on  high  (to 
the  clouds).  3.  A  ship  under  sail  on  the  sea  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  be  seen.  4.  Is  not  a  swan,  swimming  on  a  lake, 
a  pleasing  sight?  5.  A  swan,  swimming  on  a  lake,  is  a 
pleasing  sight.     6.  A  young  child  (nestling)  in  its  mother's 
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bosom  is  pleasant.  7.  Was  not  the  vale  that  lay  stretched 
out  before  me  delightful?  8.  The  vale  that  lay  stretched 
before  me  was  delightful.  9.  The  proud  are  usually  under 
beauty,  i.e.,  arrayed  in  beautiful  dress.  10.  Is  not  God 
good  (from  day)  to-day?  11.  God  is  good  from  day  to 
day.  12.  The  street  will  be  beautiful  and  the  house  large, 
13.  Every  person  has  two  eyes,  and  two  feet,  and  two 
hands,  and  a  head.  14.  Is  it  not  fit  for  every  person  along 
the  strand,  to  have  a  boat,  and  a  ship,  and  means  by  which 
to  catch  fish?  15.  It  is  fit  for  every  person  (living)  near  the 
shore  to  have  a  boat?  16.  What  is  the  price  offish  now? 
17.  Fish  is  cheap.  18.  Have  you  a  beef?  19-  I  have  a 
beef,  and  an  ox,  and  a  sheep,  and  a  lamb.  20.  What  price 
is  for  an  ox,  and  a  sheep,  and  a  lamb?  21.  An  ox  is  dear, 
but  the  price  of  a  lamb  is  cheap.  22.  I  like  your  conver- 
sation (talk)  23.  Talk  is  cheap.  24.  Is  not  self-love 
blind?  (literally,  vain  love.)  25.  Self-love  is  blind.  21) 
Is  not  wine  sweet;  is  not  paying  for  it  sour?  27.  Wine  is 
sweet;  but  paying  for  it  is  sour.  28.  If  you  like  to  live 
old,  use  hot  and  cold.  29.  It  is  true  for  you,  but  is  there 
not  reason  for  everything  ?  30.  There  is  reason  for  every- 
thing. 31.  Just  sit  by  my  side  here,  and  converse 
(a  while)  with  me.  32.  Do  you  like  to  be  talking  witli 
me?  33.  I  do  like  it,  indeed.  34.  Is  your  young  daugh- 
ter married  ?  35.  She  is  not,  because  she  has  no  dower. 
36.  What  age  is  she — seventeen  is  it?  37.  Yes;  she  is 
eighteen  since  March.  38.  What  is  her  name  ?  39.  Jane. 
40.  May  she  be  safe. 


NINTH  LESSON— ^M  nuomuú  LejSetVM. 

EXERCISE  XXI.— 21M  C-2lOMá)2lb  5N2ltU52lÓ  211«  FlClt). 

1.  I  am  without  sister,  without  brother — without  a  rela- 
tive, male  or  female.  2.  Thou  art  without  gold,  without 
silver.  3.  She  is  without  bad,  without  good,  (without 
any  thing  either  bad  or  good  in  itself— having  nothing  at 
all).     4.  Are  your  brother  and  sister  with  your  mother 
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in  one  house  ?  5.  My  motlier  and  my  sister  are  in  one 
house  with  me.  6.  O,  Jane,  are  you  there?  O,  James 
and  John,  have  you  love  on  (for)  my  mother?  8.  Is  your 
son  alive,  Eleanor?  9.  Wliere  is  the  son  of  the  honest  man 
who  was  here  yesterday  ?  10.  The  tall  woman  ana  the  son  of 
the  tall  man,  are  in  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  day — yes- 
terday. 11.  O  Jane,  you  have  borne  the  sway  with  you. 
12.  O  long  enduring  (lived),  mayest  thou  be,  bright,  secret 
love  of  my  heart.  13.  Because  thou  art,  O  Lord,  very 
(infinitely)  good,  I  am  resolved,  from  this  forward,  to 
be  faithíúí  to  Thee.  14.  O  loving  God,  O  loveliest  love 
of  my  heart,  my  treasure  a  thousand  times,  my  universal 
goodness,  I  give  myself  up  to  Thee,  to  be  under  thy 
guidance  for  ever,  because  Thou  art  good  to  me  and  lov- 
ing in  my  regard,  and  that  Thou  deservest  my  entire 
love ;  from  this  forvA^ard  I  Avill  love  thee  from  ray  heart, 
and  there  will  never  be  an  end  to  it,  by  the  help  of  Thy 
holy  grace.  15.  O  treasure  of  my  bosom,  how  great  was 
the  love  you  had  for  your  father-in-law,  whereas  you  paid 
all  that  was  on  him,  (all  his  debts — See  Thirty-second  Les- 
son). 16.  I?  your  mother-in-law  in  the  house?  17.  She  is, 
in  consequence  of  her  daughter  being  ill ;  but  she  will  be 
glad,  when  she  will  have  learned  that  an  honest  man  like 
you  Avas  inquiring  for  her.  18.  Her  fame  and  reputation 
through  the  country  is  great.  19.  It  is  true  they  are. 
20.  May  she  be  so  fi'om  this  onward. 


TENTH  LESSON— UM  oejÓí^^HD  LejSe^iM. 

EXERCISE  XXn  — 21H  XamU  3rmtU52lt)  211U  FlCTt). 

1.  bAjl  5  DiA  Aiit  b'  obAift.  2.  C^AHOOf  b-puil  bo  cii|t? 
3.  Ci\  n)o  cu|t  T*^|i-ri7A]r.  4.  b-f  it^l  ad  ^eilm  y^o]i  A5A&? 
5.  Ca  Aij  freilnj  fAOti  asah)  ;  b]  x]  (referring  to  pejln?, 
which  is  feminine — See  Seventeenth  Lesson,  on  the  Gender 
of  Nouns  in  Irish),  T^Aoyt  a]5  rx)  aca]|i;  a5H|*  b|  x\  fAOjt  A15 
TT)'  AcA^|t-rilói]i,  A5u|*  VA]i  pA]b  y]  feAOft  50  t>eo,  6.  lij-pml 
AD   cue  VApbifi?     7.  Civ  fe  fAjObiit;  ói|t  cA  ^e  ^1]ucca 
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le  ui|*5e  Ai)  \o]c,  voc  ac^  ai5  ad  ceoitAin,  i)o  A^t  b|tUAc  at? 
leAiu.  8.  Vj-puil  A5AÍ)  5<vTnft  o'r)  c|i^i5  le  cufi  a]|i  at)  caIait) 
|tlAj'5Ac?  9.  M^  b-puil,  o]|i  A  z'<x  A5An)  cIa^t  5^1')e  AT)t) 
n)o  f-eilii),  A^iiv  If  rnófi  Ai)  feiStr)  8ah)  ]  a^i  ai)  ívÓbAjt  y]r). 
10.  %}!  V"^l^  (perfect  tense  of  the  verb  fA5,  get)  at? 
ceAccA  buAi6  A]]i  clocA  A5u|*  cAii]aAiC]6  T)A  I'ceilpe,  a 
civ    Ai|t     ceoitAiD    b'    ^'ejlnje?     11.   TuAift    asu]-  fay    At) 

cllAC-f-UtftfCA  :  M]  b-puil  CAHltAlC  T)0  Cloc  1)A1l  CUjl  TTJ& 
Al)1)    ACT)    CAItr)    AtilCVlT};    A5ll|*    Í50    CUlJieAf    CimC^oll    AT)    lOTD- 

livT)   cIia6  ivjtfc»  Asui*  f  All  t)0]n)]\%     12,  CAb  &  At)  c-aoIac 

CUIIteAl)!)  rU    Ajjl    Al)  CAlAr'n    Al)t)  Ain)Vl]t  AT)  eAHiiA!5?       13. 

Ciiiitjrt)  luAicne  ci)Ari).  14.  Mac  b-piijl  luAic|ie-ct)Ari)  ci|t|rr) 
Ajuf  5AI)  1*115  bo  'd  CAlAti)?  15.  M]  b-t-iiil;  c<v  b]ii5  Aiiti8e 
Ai)!)  A  6eAi)Af  AT)  cue,  DO  AD  uiji,  fAióbiji.  16.  Mac  b- 
]:u]l  cftAD  D)ó|t  bA]fie  add  b'  fieilrt)?  17.  N]  b-pu^V, 
DO  ^of  rseAC  :  bo  5eA|t]t  rDe  5AC  u]le  f5eAc  ó  biiDD.  18. 
Teuc  AD  ti)A5  y]\j  dac  5lAf  é?  19.  Mac  |iAib  fe  a  s-cotf)- 
Du^je  3IAI*.  20.  )y  rDAjc  a  bejc  adh  fo,  21.  t)-]-niil  A5Ab 
b'  A]ibA]t  ujle  A  3;-cjiuAC  A5uf  addj*  ad  ii)AD|tAc?  22.  M^ 
b-pii^l,  bi  AD  ]xi<-\te  ^o  AD-^l"lc.  23.  Oe||i  fAoice  50  nj- 
bjoeADD  A]iD|'ifi  re^c  le  |teulcAD  lAiibAllAc  :  acc  50  ]:||tiDDeAC 
bii6  cuAivTíA]icAtDe  Ajitf  AiiDniie  vliujco  ad  jieulcAD  loujtAC 
b]  A3AIDD  50  beijjODDAC.  24.  C|a  ad  c-ah)  bejó  fe  Ajyt 
Aif  CU5ATDI;  <!^lT^ir^     25.  Ml  po|xuf  a  jtAO. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXIII.— ytl  CR13i)2lb  3N2ltuS2lb  211R  f^CÍ^. 

1.  In  what  manner  (how)  are  you,  O  dear  friend  of  my 
heart?  it  is  seldom  you  be  here,  and  for  that  reason  (there- 
fore,) I  Hke  well  that  you  have  come?  2.  I  am  well, 
indeed,  I  am  oblÍ!]í;ed  to  you  (literally,  may  good  be  to  you). 
I  give  thanks  to  God,  I  was  never  so  well  (in  such  health) 
3.  How  is  your  son,  James,  who  is  married?  4.  He  is 
well  in  health:  l)ut,  indeed,  the  folly  of  youtli  is  still  in  his 
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mind.  .5.  I  do  not  like  that;  for  youthful  folly  is  the 
cause  of  grief  and  pining,  and  it  makes  a  very  wretch  of 
any  individual  at  all  that  is  under  its  control.  6.  Has  he 
obtained  any  place  at  all  in  your  estate  ?  7.  He  has  not ; 
I  did  not  give  him  a  place,  because  he  did  not  perform  the 
thing  which  was  pleasing  with  (to)  me.  8.  Oh,  it  was 
right  for  you  to  give  him  a  gift,  because  he  had  ever  been 
upright  and  agreeable.  9.  Well,  I  have  a  wish  to  give  him 
a  gift  yet  10.  How  is  Thomas — is  he  a  good  boy  ?  11.  He 
is  very  well;  he  is  better  nine  times  than  his  brother. 
12.  I  like  that;  is  he  (le  ^^^&<x — with,  i.e.,  during  long) 
so?  13.  He  is  with — (during)  a  good  while.  14.  How 
are  your  grandfather  and  your  grandmother?  15.  My 
grandfather  is  dead,  but  my  grandmother  is  yet  in  health. 
16.  Yv'hen  (what  is  the  hour)  did  your  grandfather  die 
(get  death)?  17.  He  died  a  month  since  yesterday.  18. 
May  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  his  soul ;  ho  was  a  gentle, 
good,  honourable  man.  19.  When  will  you  be  here 
again?  20.  I  Vv'iU  not  have  leisure  again,  I  well  know,  till 
a  3'ear  from  this  day.  21.  You  will  be  at  the  home  (village) 
to-night.  22.  Give  me  your  cap.  23.  Do  not  be  in  such 
a  hurry,  you  have  enough  of  time ;  for  it  is  early  in  the 
day  yet.  24.  The  sun  is  now  going  down,  and  j'ou  know 
that  an  evening  in  harvest  (time)  falls  (as  quickly)  as  falls 
a  stone  into  a  bog-lake.  25.  It  is  true  for  you.  26.  God 
speed  you  (a  blessing  with  you). 


TWELFTH  LESSON— 
un  JDunu  Le)'5eun  oeus. 

EXEECISE  XXIV.— 21N  Ce2lt2lR3J)2lb  3tí2ltU52lt?  211R  p]tTO 

1 .  You  are  welcome,  John ;  how  are  you  ?  2.  I  am  well ; 
may  he  also  who  enquires  be  well.  3.  Had  ye  a  great 
feast  last  night  at  your  father's  house  ?  4.  We  had,  indeed ; 
we  were  eating  and  drinking  with  pleasure,  and  we  were 
all  merry  to  the  breaking  of  the  dawn  (of  morn);  the 
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young  people  danced  \yith  delight,  and  they  sang  melo- 
dious strains.  5.  How  many  persons  were  in  (it)  ?  6. 
There  were  ten  young  men,  and  eight  young  women.  7. 
It  was  an  agreeable  meeting  you  had ;  do  you  know  the 
names  of  each  of  the  men  ?  8.  I  do,  indeed,  know  them ; 
there  was  Hugh,  Arthur,  Brian,  David,  Denis,  Eugene, 
James,  Laurence,  Peter,  and  Richard  in  it,  along  with  the 
elite  (i-cAic)  of  the  town.  9.  Who  are  the  young  women? 
:lo  you  know  the  name  of  each  of  them  ?  10.  I  do  know ; 
Bridget,  Catherine,  Eliza,  Mary,  Honora,  Rose,  Sabia, 
Jane,  and  Celia;  that  is  all  who  were  in  it.  11.  There 
were  not  many  in  it.  12.  I  know  there  were  not ;  but  we 
were  all  (of)  us  relatives.  1 .3.  Who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table?  14.  My  father  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  15. 
Did  you  taste  of  (the)  spirits?  16.  I  did  taste  of  spirits. 
17.  Did  you  drink  wine  cheerily?  18.  I  did  drink  wine 
cheerily.  19.  Were  you  drunk?  20.  It  is  true  that  I 
was  not  drunk.  21.  What  is  wine?  22.  It  is  the  juice 
of  the  vines  that  grow  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  throughout 
Europe.  23.  Do  you  know  what  thing  is  iii]*3e  beAc<v 
(water  of  life)  ?  24.  I  do ;  water  or  spirits,  that  comes 
from  the  juice  of  the  barley  or  oats,  when  there  is  made  of 
it  malt  or  barm.  25.  Were  the  mutton  and  the  beef  good, 
rich?  26.  They  were,  indeed,  very  good,  and  very  rich. 
27,  Who  carved  the  venison?  28.  Charles  M'Hugh 
carved  it.  29.  Who  carved  the  fowl  and  the  chickens? 
30.  I  carved  them  myself.  31.  At  what  hour  did  the 
meeting  separate?  32.  It  separated  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  was  high  above  the  horizon.  - 
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PAET  II. 

THIRTEENTH  LESSON/ 

CONJUGATION  OF  A  REGULAR  VERB  "  bO  tT)ol,"  tO  praisB-^ 

CONTINUED. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD, 

Perfect  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLUEAL. 

1.  ^ol-Ar,  wollns,  I  praised.  1.  ^ol-Ti)A|t,  wolmarh,  we  praised. 

2.  ?j?ol-Air,  woclish,  thou  praisedst. 

3.  ^ol    re,    u'ol   she,    he   (or    it)  2.  2i)ol-bAtt,  wolwarh,  you  praised. 

praised  ;  °tlol  x%  ^o/  shee,  she 

(or  it)  praised.  3.  ^)ol-&Att,  woldarh,  they  praised. 

Analytic  form,  tiiol  TT)é,  1  praised;  Interrogative,  ah 
ri^olAi*,  have  I  praised  ?  or  did  I  praise  ?  and  its  Analytic, 
AH  vooX  rne,  have  I  praised  ?  (See  in  Eighth  Lesson,  the 
several  Observations  relating  to  the  Perfect  Tense  of  the 
verb  &o  beic,  pp.  38,  39.) 

Future  Tense. 

1.  SHol-^rAft,  TOO^afZA,  I  will  praise.    J  1.  3nol-^Ati)U!t),     molfamuidh,    we 

2.  Vi)o\-xA]\\.,    molfirh,     thou    wilt  will  praise. 

praise.  I  2.  ?í)(jI-i:aid,  Vl0^fy,  or  inoJfwy,  you 

3.  2Í)oI-|:aid  té,  tooT/í/  s/íé,  he  will   j  will  praise. 

praise.  3.  2Í)oI-^ai&,   molfwidh,   they   will 

I  praise. 

CONDITIONAL. 


1.  "íí^ol-^Air)!),    u-olfwinn,    I    would 

_  praise. 

2.  2i)ol-va,   wolfaw,    thou    wouldst 

praise. 

3.  ^)ol-pAó  té,  wolfoo  she,  he  would 

praise. 


1.  Snol-i:ATi)U]f ,  wolfamush,  we  would 

praise. 

2.  2Í)ol-^A]ó,    wolfinj,     you    would 

praise. 

3.  2i)ol-i:Ai&ir,     ivoJfueedeesh,     they 

woiild  praise. 


The  Analytic,  or  simple  form,  of  each  tense  in  this  and 
in  every  other  mood,  is  conjugated  by  placing  after  the 
third  person  singular  in   each  the  personal  pronouns,  me, 

ci»,  re,  ri>  v]^v,  rit,  ri^^-    Ex. — 

FOR  THE  PRESENT  TENSE  INDICATnTE. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


2r}oUió  (^mollee)  nje,  I  praise. 
?f)oU)D  cu,  thou  praisest. 
íOolAió  té,  he  praises. 


2r)olAió  ■f^,t)t),  we  praise, 
?r)olv\)6  nb,  you  praise, 
2l)oU]ó  tl<^t>>  they  praise. 
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FOR   THE    IMPERFECT. 


(witUoo)  nje  ;  I  used  to  praise, 
cu; 
re; 

2J)olAó  rinn 
...     n'^ ; 
...     riAt» 

FOR  THE   PERFECT. 

2i)ol  n;e  ; 
...    cu; 
••    re; 

...   rib; 

...     X]A^. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Future  and  Conditional  Tenses 
are  conjugated.     (See  Seventh  Lesson,  page  35.) 

The  habitual  present  ends  in — Ant):  by  annexing  <xm, 
tlierefore,  to  the  root,  the  habitual  present  is  ibrmed;  as, 
iDol,  moU\t)i)  ttje,  I  am  wont  to  praise;  iDolv\t;t)  cu,  thou  art 
wont  to  praise;  wol^m)  fe,  he  is  wont  to  praise. 

So,  too,  the  relative  and  emphatic  forms  of  the  present 
and  future  are  formed  from  the  root  mol,  by  annexing 
for  the  present  tense  — Af ;  for  the  future — pAf ;  as, 

At)  ce  A  tijoUr,  lie  who  praises  ;  At)  ce  a  tijolrAr,  he  who  will  praise. 

The  personal  inflections  of  the  imperfect  and  conditional 
tenses  are  alike ;  so  are  those  of  the  present  and  future 
tenses  -  except  that  the  first  person  singular  future  ends 
in  b. 

In  the  second  person  plural  which  ends  in  a  jo,  the 
vowel  1  is  pecularly  long ;  as,  indeed,  it  commonly  is  be- 
fore 6  (or  j^  aspirated. 

Obs. — The  first  letter,  if  aspirable,  of  the  imperfect,  per- 
fect, and  conditional  tenses,  must  be  always  aspirated.  So, 
in  verbs,  every  initial  letter  that  admits  aspiration,  should 
it  follow — Ajt,  00,  ]to,  5U|i,  vi)'<\,  n)A|i,  nACAfi,  nj,  t)io[i,  or 
the  pronouns,  a,  i;oc,  in  the  nominative  case, — suffers  aspi- 
ration. 

VOCABULAP.Y. 


Jl'r,  contracted  form  of  A5ur,  and. 

2lri'An,  bread ;  Greek,  o-po;.  All 
nouns  of  two  syllables  in  Irish 
are  accented  ou  the  first,  a  few, 
like  the  present  instance,  (Aril^t)) 
excepted  :  it  is  commonly  pro- 
noimced  as  if  written  raan, 
but  the  first  A  should  be 
slightly  sounded. 


bAile,  a  town,  a  village  ;  Latin  villa. 

t)A]le  ti)ó|i,  a  large  town,  the  metro- 
polis ;  a  market  town,  as  op- 
posed to  a  village.  From  this 
Irish  word  bAile,  are  derived 
all  those  topographical  names 
in  Ireland  begmning  with  the 
word  Bally,  Ballin  ;  as  Ballin- 
garry   (t)Ajle-Ai)-3AnjióA),   the 
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townof  tlie  garden,  in  Ormoud; 
IJallmtober,  (t)Aile-An-cobAiri), 
the  town  of  the  well,  in  Eos- 
common,  and  in  Mayo  ;  Bally- 
naliinch  (bAile-oA-l)  mnre),  the 
town  of  the  island.  There  are 
many  names  of  places  in  Ire- 
land si^elled  commonl}'^,  yet  in- 
correctly, -^^-ith  the  prefix  Bally, 
Ballin,  tliat  are  not  derived 
from  b.\;le,  a  town  ;  but  from 
the  compoimd  word — beul- aca; 
from  beul,  mouth ;  and  aca, 
furd's ;  as  Ballina,  from  beul-Ai)- 
AZA  ;  Ballinasloe  (beul  aza  r)A 
tUu\o\  the  mouth  of  the  ford 
of  the  hosts ;  Ballyshamion 
(beul  ACA  tSAnAia),  the  mouth 
of  the  ford  of  the  fox. 

bliAj At),  a  year ;  derived,  according 
to  Dr.  O'Brien,  from  bel,  the 
sun— the.  god  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  of  the  pagan  Irish ;  and  Air), 
a  circle ;  an  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  during  his  an- 
nual course  in  the  heavens. 

btiuiire,  boiled,  from  bfiujr,  to  boil. 

Ceub.  first;  ceu»,  a  hundred.  Ceub, 
first,  has  the  article  At),  always 
before  it ;  ceu»,  a  hundred, 
has  not ;  as,  ceub  t^CAtt,  a  hun- 
dred men ;  Ar)  ceuti  y:e..\\i,  the 
first  man  ;  please  remember 
this. 
'I05,  a  bell,  a  clock ;  Welsh,  cloecj 
from  which  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
rives the  English  word  clock. 

Cofin,  a  goblet,  a  drinking  cup,  a 
tiunbler.  So  called  because  in 
days  of  old,  drinking  cups 
were  commonly,  amongst  the 
Kelts,  made  of  horn  (cofin) ; 
Latin,  cornu ;  Cotxo-AiU,  the 
horny  clilf ;  Cornwall. 

Col,  a  hindrance,  a  prohibition,  a 
disg-ust ;  Gr.  y.oXiu,  I  hinder  ; 
co\  5A0]l,  a  pi'ohibition  on  ac- 
count of  kindred.  Col  ceAÍrAii, 
(from  col,  and  ceACAjt,  four), 
a  prohibition  arising  from  kin- 
dred in  the  fourth  degree. 
Heuce  col  comes,  in  a  secon- 
dary sense,  to  mean,  kin,  and 


kindred ;  col-ceAtAti,  at  pre- 
sent means  cousin  german,  ths 
fourth  from  the  stem,  reckoning 
according  to  the  dvil,  and  not 
tho.  canonical,  law;  col-cui5eAn, 
five  a  kin  ;  col-TeiveArt,  six  a 
kin  ;  second  cousins  ;  col-njoti 
f eiveji,  seven  a  kin ;  col-occAft, 
eight  a  kin,  third  cousins. 

f^llce,  welcome  ;  Latin,  vahte,  you 
are  well.  Ceub  njíle  t:A.jlce,  a 
hundred  thousand  welcomes — 
our  national  salutation. 

3l)ó|tAr),  a  great  many,  much ;  from 
njÓTt,  great. 

2t)uir)~iT^i  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  society; 
from  TOO,  an  old  Irish  word 
signifying  person ;  Aot),  one  ; 
z]\\,  a  country. 

?I)uir)rjieAC,  of  the  same  people, 
friendly,  sociable. 

'Na,  for  ]or}A.  than. 

PliOjOf),  anciently  written  pttAio»  — 
Latin,  prandium — a  meal ;  ceA6- 
pt^o|r)r),  the  first  meal,  break- 
fast ;  pttoioniiio,  dine. 

SuoCf\uAD,  sugar  ,•  from  r»o.  juice, 
and  C|^Uv\ió,  hard. 

Cé,  tea,  (a  Chinese  word),  Fr.  the. 

C|^]Ar}oi&e,  poss.  case  of  c|iiAooih, 
Trinity ;  from  c^xi,  three  ;  and 
AODAb,  one  (state,  or)  natui'e. 

UAf,  above,  high  (prep)  ;  llAfAl 
(from  UAt  and  Ail,  to  educate), 
noble.  tlAirle,  the  derivative 
of  uArAl,  nobility.  UAjvle  C]- 
t^eAoO)  Ireland's  nobility. 

UAct>A|i,  what  is,  (uAr)  up,  on  top. 
Hence  it  signifies  cream ;  be- 
cause the  top  part  of  the  milk, 
as  iAcrA|\  (from  lor,  below), 
means  the  milk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pail;  also  the  upper 
leather  of  a  shoe  ;  ]AcrAti,  the 
sole;  in  music  soprano;  }Ac- 
CA|\,  hass ;  on  high,  victorious ; 
as,  Iah)  lAibjti  Arjr)  uAC&Aft,  the 
strong  hand  victorious — thi 
motto  of  the  O'Briens. 

UAC&AfiAr),  a  president,  a  ruler,  on« 
in  command. 

Ub,  (ut)  an  egg  •  Latin,  ovum ;  Gr 
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1.  CjA  At)  b^AO  ]r  Tr)A]t  leAC  A  be]c  AjAb  A]]i  n)'X]^]V, 
AT|i  &o  ceub  pjto]!)!)?  2.  Jf  tdajc  liortj  AjtixD  A,^uf  irrj;  ce 
A5Uf  uAC&A|t,  A5UJ*  feojl  fuAjt-biiuicce  5  UAe.  3.  ?it;  le^^- 
|:i6  cu  6ati7  ce  a  IjotjAÓ  ouic?  4.  Lei5fib  a'|*  pC\ilce,  n^A  ']• 
ye  bo  coil  é.  5.  ?tt)  5lACAin)  cii  ^nijcjuiAO  le]f  ?  6.  51a- 
CAin);  A3u|*  le^f  rit),  ir  tjaic  lion)  iDón^n  riiSCfuiA-io.  7.  ^t) 
Ve^]t]t  leAc  iiAcbAji 't)a  bajtje?  8.  Jf  T^í'ívfi!^  lioit)  uAcbAjt. 
9.  OAbAjit  {thowi\  give)  bAm  iioinn  be  'n  cAop-^reoil,  n)A 
'f  ]*e  tio  to\\  é.  10.  béA]tpAb  (I  shall  give)  Ajur  pAjlce. 
11.  b'  yeibjii  jixji  rt)Aic  leAC  iib  {cg^'^  12.  M]  rr)A]c  \\orx); 
c;\  TDO  fAjc  Ai;t)|*  Ai)  i:eoil.  13.  'CAbAijt  bAtt)  cotti)  ai)  uac- 
bAi|t,  n)A  Y  I'e  bo  cojl  é.  14.  So  &  buic,  A5Uf  ceub  mjle 
Vi\.llce.      15.  CjA  Ai)  uAi|x   iceAi)t)  cu  t)o  ceub  p|ioii;t)  jac 

liV?  16.  %^]\\  leAC  UA1]V  1)-bei|*  At)  OCC  ;  t)0  A^fl  A1)  t)AO]  5 
Cl015.  ■^'^'  C]A  AI)  UAljt  lceAt)t)  cu  t)0  lot)?  18.  jcirt)  é 
ATJl  AT)  bo,  T)0  A11I  At)  b-AOt)  6  'cloiP^J.  19.  C]A  bjOeAl*  leAC 
A15  ICeAÓ  AT)  ceub  p|tOIT)t)  ?  20.  bjÓeAT)!)  tT)Ult)C1ft  AI)  C15, 
TT)A]l  ACA.  rl)'  ACA^jt  AJUl*  rt)0  li)ACAlll,  tTJO  6éA|tbbltACA1ft  A5U)' 

TDo  6ei|tb-fiuit,  rt)o  cIai)  Tt)AC,  a5u|*  \x)o  cIai)  inj^eAt).  21.  Ca 
b-pujl  bo  óeAitb-b|tv\CAi|i  UilljATDj  ai)  Art)  fo?  22.  Civ  fé 
AT)i)  ?ic-cliAt,  Ajtb-bAjle  fTió|t  (metropolis)  G-ijteAut).  23. 
TÍAib  cu-|*A  A  }\}£^\\-)  Ai)i)  ?tc-cl|AC?  24.  bi6eA|*;  A5U1*  50 
bejti)]!)  leAC,  \x  bfieAg,  a5U}'  w  rtjófi  at)  bvX^le  é  :  bub  tí)aic 
Ipn)  A  bejc  AT)T)  5AC  bliASAji)  a^ji  ]:eAÓ  bo  no  ciij  tdi.  25. 
b-Tiu]l  buioe  Ai|i  bic  AT)n,  5AoltT)Aii  (related  to)  bujc  A13 
cori3T)ui6e  (residing)?      2G.  CC\;  td'  ACAi|i-rT;óit,  rjo  ArAifi 

TDO  tT)ACA|t,  TDAjt  AOI)  (aloilg  WÍtll)   Col-CeACA|t,    A3UÍ*    T1)ÓflAt) 

bA0]t)e  rt)U]T)ci]ieACA  e]le.     27.  ^tt)  colceACA|tbuic  SeAtrjuf 

2DaC?Í01Ó,  a  ca,  TDA  Y  PÍOl^  é»  "7A1t    UACbAjtAl)    A  5-ColA1fTe 

(college)  t)A  CiiiAi)0|be?  28.  jf  col-ceArAjt  bo  tDon)ACAiii 
é,  A5U1*  cul-cu]5eA|t  bArt)  pe^t) :  cív-]-é  50  beitii]!)  Ai)-rT)Aic 
ÓAtT);  óift  bitoi)Ai)t)  f*e  rt)ó|tí\i)  AI11316  oiirt)-TA  (on  me)  jac 
AFT)  A  cei5in)  bo' I)  rt)-bAile  tt)oi]t.  29.  j|'  tdatc  xV)  \  c|a  At) 
c-ATT)  bj  cu  At)i)  ^íc-cliAc?  30.  Ca  ]*e  Ai}0|f  30  beirT)]n  cttj 
11)1 ;  Acc  c<\  buil  A3ArD  30  tD-bejóib  Ai)t)  ]\o\n)  rn]  ejle.  31. 
?i.  ciocpAiÓ  (will  come)  cu  \\o\r)  at)I)  rt)o  C13  peit)  a  t)occ  ? 
32.  N]  tt)aic  l)orD  é;  c<v  ceAC  tt)'  ACAjt  ti)óifx  At)-3Aii  bAn), 
A5Uf  |tAC|.-Ab  (will  go)  at)t);  if  idaic  le  rt)u|T)ci)t  At;  ci3e 
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(of  the  house)  50  ^v\nv<MUi;  (that  I  should  tarry)  acu.  33. 
b-pml  cu  A15  jriKeAcc?  34.  C^vjiT?.  35.  beAtjtMcc  O© 
le<\c.  36.  "do  jtAjb  tV'S]t  A5A&;  ]-U\o  50  ]x^\]h  cu  ^e]r)  ckt^u]- 
bo  n)ii|uci|t. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON. 

The  relative  pronouns  are — a,  who,  ■s'-hich,  what ;  r)oc, 
who,  which  ;  rjAC,  who-not,  which-not.  These  are  all  in- 
declinable ;  and  cause,  when  nominative  case,  the  initial 
aspirable  consonant  of  the  verb  to  be  affected  by  aspira- 
tion. 

The  particle  &o,  sign   of  the  past  tense,  has  the  force  of 
a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  bAoitie  c|teur)A  so  fuA]|i  rnóit-cívil 
Ani:)r  ^V  c-|-eAt)-Airn|*iii,  brave  men  who   obtained  renown 
in  the  olden  time.     In  this  sentence  there  is  apparently  no 
relative  nominative   case  to   puAita,   and  accordintrly,  bo, 
'  which  immediately  precedes  it,  is  regarded,  in  this  and 
:  such  cases,  as  a  relative.     But  sentences  of  this  form  are 
:  really  elliptical,  and  can  be  filled  up,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, thus:  bAoine  cfieuiM  "  tjoc"  tio  piiAi|i  njóii-cAil  i^vVT 
Ai)  c-i-eAn-Apnnii- 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are — c^a,  who;  ca,  what, 
where;  CAb,  what — hatin,  quid;  as,  CAbé?  what  (is)  it? 
ciieub,  what,  Avhat  thing;  compounded  of  cAb,  Avhat ;  and 
ftAeb,  thing. 

Obs.  1. — Such  English  sentences  as — "  who  am  I?  who 
is  he?  what  is  it?  what  is  the  matter?  what  was  the 
matter?  is  it  he?  is  it  not  he?  it  is  not  he; — this  is  the 
man" — are  translated  into  Irish  by  omitting  the  verb,  is, 
are,  am,  was — c^a  rrjife?  cia  fe?  c-xti  ye?  cAb  fé  At)  ni6? 
Ai)  fe?  (is  it)  he?  t)ac  fe?  v]  fe,  (it  is)  not  he?  to  fe  ao 
IfeAjt.  (See  Note,  p.  21,  and  p.  40). 
VOCiUJULARY. 


2lóAti)  (Aw-00).  Adam. 

Alone,     only,     AibAjr)  ;      (solitary) 

Aof).*  It ;    from    Aofj,    one,    and 

veAn.  a  man. 


Althougli,  ce,  5;6,  and  cjo ;  (as  it 
were,  the  verb  cjó,  seeing 
thatj. 

Angel,  Ait^seAl. 
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Anger,  'peAtis. 

Always  ri^rij  5°  xi^V-  >  I^atin,  sem- 
2)er ;  50  víon.  perpetually ;  50 
h^'^t,  ever,  till  thedayof  (biiAc) 
judgment ;  50  buAt),  lastingly; 
50  b-ew5>  till  (eu5)  death ; 
ever,  a  v.]An),  ever,  referring  to 
time  past ;  a  5-coii)T)ui3e,  (from 
coTT)r)ui5,  abide  thou),  always, 
abidingly ;  ever  ;  50  &co,  till 
the  lust  (&eo)  breath,  ever  ;  50 
fteoia,  till  the  (oeoja)  end,  al- 
ways, ever. 

Author,  u5&Att. 

Beginning,  cuf,  cutac  (and  covac)  ; 
cujreAC,  a  leader  or  duke  ;  cu- 
rui5,  begin ;  corUoAÓ  (the  act 
of)  commencing. 

Covetousness,  tAitjc 

Create,  C|tucuio,  from  C|tuc,  shape, 
form. 

Dispraise,  bio-iijol,  from  &)  or  bji, 
want  of;  {dis,  Latin),  and 
ti;ol,  praise  ;  c'^^v,  to  dispraise  ; 
ftjo-Ti)ol,  is  to  give  negative 
praise;  c^in,  to  give  actual 
dispraise.  "  t^A  tí;oI  A5ur  t)A 
c'A]r}  cu  pem,"  do  not  praise, 
and  do  not  dispraise  youi'self. 

Envy,  ci)uc. 

Eve,  CbA. 

Gluttony,  cttAor ;  cttAorivt),  c^Aovio, 
and  CfiAOTAnAc,  a  glutton;  c^uv- 
ot-ól,  drinking  to  excess ;  CftA- 
oi*-i"Ui5Aó,  (from  citAof,  and 
rlU5AÓ,  to  swallow)  to  eat 
greedily;  c^o]yeAc,  a  spear 
which,  as  it  were,  eats  up  the 
flesh. 

"^Ío'Sen  1  W;  Latin,  /«., 
to  blush,'  U-e.,hf)s,  light, 
to  ignite  l^onM^,     roiiriu- 

^to  light,  J  5Ai> ;  seAl^Ab. 

lungdom;   itj^eAcc ;    from  1115,    a 


king,  and  eAcc,  a  state,  conii- 
tion,  an  achievement. 
Might,   cuii)Acc ;    mighty,  cuiijAc- 
cAc ;    Almighty,    uile-curriAd- 

CAC. 

Moriilist,  o;&e ;  beA5-o]&e 

Parents,  AÍ:A|tt,  tt)ACA]ft ;  first  pa- 
rents, ceAp-rinnnon,  from  ceAp 
(Latin,  caput)  head,  chief; 
and  rinorioft,  elder,  a  progeui- 
tor  (from  xjvje,  elder,  aud 
^reAtt,  man). 

Pride,  UAbAit ;  (as  if  from  ua,  issue, 
and  b;\|a|t,  superiority,  excel- 
lence) CIA  At)  r)]6  UAbAfi,  what 
is  pride  ? 

See,  yeuc  !  I  see,  trejcinj. 

Self,  yé]i) ;  myself,  n)e-]:é]n ;  cu- 
V^]r),  thyself. 

Seven,  reAcn  ;  French,  sept. 

Sin,  pcACAD ;  Latin,  pecco. 

Sloth,  leiTo- 

Source,  ptMon)'iv6bA|t ;  bur),  cobAft. 

Tongue,  ceArjsA ;  Saxon,  cui)5 ; 
Danish,  tunge;  Belg.  tonrje ; 
Dutch,  tonghe  J  Latin,  lingua; 
French,  langiie;  Spanish,  len- 
gua ;  Italian,  lingua.  The 
analogy  is  very  striking. 

Vanity,  t>]o\r)M]t),  and  ti|oti)AO]r)eAr 
(from  i>],  wanting,  and  ii)Aoit), 
substance)  bAojTe ;  bAO]r,  wan- 
ton iolly. 

Walk,  Ájr&iit,  ri''-bAl  (pr.  shoo-a  \ 
because  1  follows  t;  bear  in 
mind  Obs.  1,  p.  2.) 

William,  UiUiAti;,  (the  first  syllable 
is  pronounced  short),  2Í)ac- 
tl|UeAn),  Fitzwilliam ;  Wil- 
liams, Williamson,  MacWil- 
liam — the  Irish  name  assumed 
by  the  Bourkes  of  Connaught 
on  the  death  of  their  chief, 
William  De  Bourg,  thii'd  Earl 
of  Ulster. 


EXEBCISE  XXVL 
1.  This  is  a  very  fine  day  (í-ív  Ai)-b|teA5  6  yo).     2. 


It 


is  indeed  a  very  fine  day.  3.  Have  we  not  had  (^)Ac  ]t<\ib 
A3A|i)i))  very  beautiful  weather  now  for  a  long  time  (past)  ? 
4.     We  have  had,  indeed,  very  good  weather,  as  you  ob- 
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serve  (rnA]t  bent  cu),  this  good  while  past.  5.  Has  not 
God  been  veiy  good  to  us?  6.  Yes,  God  has  been  very 
good  to  us.  7.  Who  is  good  but  God  alone?  8.  Who  is 
God? — you,  who  know  so  much  (ai5  a  b-jruil  at;)  oiitCAb 
yw  eoluif),  know  this  question  (ceij-b)  well.  9.  He  is  the 
author  and  first  source  of  all  that  are  in  (on,  A^t)  heaven 
and  on  earth;  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  iill  that 
are,  or  that  will  be ;  it  is  He  who  ci'eated  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  all  these  stars  that  illumine  the  firmament ;  He  always 
is  and  abides  for  ever  :  Let  every  tongue  sound  his  praises 
(praise  him).    10.  Who  is  he  who  praises  the  Lord  always? 

11.  It  is  the  just  man,  who  knoAvs  who  God  is — how  great, 
how  mighty ;  and  who  himself  is — how  poor  and  vile. 

12.  What  is  this  world?   (cAf>  é  at?   t)|6  ai)  t*A05v\l  fo?) 

13.  It  is  only  a  vapour  that  lasts  (is)  for  a  little,  and  then 
is  no  more.  14.  What  is  heaven?  15.  It  is  the  kingdom 
in  which  God  reigns  in  glory  ;  and  in  which  all  the  blessed 
praise  for  ever  His  blessed  name.  16.  Are  you  holy? 
17.  No;  I  am  not  holy.  I  do  not  praise  myself  (rne-vép)) 
although  I  like  to  be  good,  18.  You  know  the  saying,  or 
the  advice  (coii)Ai|tle),  of  the  old  man — do  not  praise,  and 
yet  do  not  dispraise  yourself;  for  much  praise  is  bad.  19. 
What  is  pride?  20.  Pride  is  sister  to  vanity — pride  is  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  21.  Do  you  know  the  seven 
deadly  sins?  22.  I  do  (know  them) — they  are  pride, 
covetousness,  lust  (&itiiiv),  anger,  gluttony,  e^ivy,  and  sloth. 
23.  Pride,  I  see,  is  the  head  and  root  of  all — it  was  the 
sin  of  the  angels,  and  the  cause  of  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve.  24.  I  see  you  are  a  moralist 
25.  Who  is  this  coming  (a|5  ceAcc)  ?  26.  It  is  my  dear 
and  faithful  friend,  William.  27.  Is  it  he  that  comes 
(At)  e  A  cA  AT)u)?  28.  It  is  he;  here  he  is.  Y^'ou  are 
welcome,  my  dear  friend  (ceub  n)]\e  ^Ajlce  poniAc,  ACAjtAb 
TDO  clejb) ;  how  are  you  to-day?  29.  I  am  well,  thank  you 
(biijóeAc  bu]c;  or  bei|tinj  buióeACAf  bu^c)  30.  Let  us  have 
a  walk. 

In  the  two  preceding  Lessons  we  have  shown  how  a 
verb  active  in  Irish  is  conjugated.  In  addition  to  those 
tenses  already  given,  which,  from  the  employment  of  a 
twofold  conjugation — the  synthetic  and  analytic-rpresent 
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to  every  Irisli  speaker  for  selection  more  than  an  ordinary 
variety  of  terms  by  which  every  modification  of  time  can 
be  expressed ;  there  are  yet  others,  formed  by  the  aid  of 
the  substantive  verb,  bo  be]r,  "  to  be ;"  and  of  the  present 
participle. 

Present  Tense  ...  ...  civ  njé  A15  tijoIad,  I  am  (a')  prais- 

ing, &c. 

Imperfect  ...  ...  b]  ttjé  A13  njoUó,  I  was  (a')  prais- 

ing, &c. 

Future  ...  ...  béjó  ti)c  A]5  itjoUó,  I  will  be  (a') 

praising,  &c. 

Second  Future         ...  ...  Bejé  itjé  ]A]\  (after)   tijoIa8,   1  shall 

have  praised,  I  shall  be  after 
praising,  &c. 

These  compound  tenses  are  quite  analogous  to  the  com- 
pound tense  in  French ;  J'ai  parlé — or  the  continuated 
form  in  Enu'lish  verbs:  I  was  lovino;. 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 
SINGULAP..  PLUr.AL. 

1.  3o  Ti)ol-n)U|&,  molmuidh,  may  we 
praise. 

2.  50  tT)ol-cA]ó,   molthee,   may   you 
praise. 

3-  5o   Ti)ol-A]t>,    molidh,   may   they 
praise. 


1.  5o     njol-Ah,     moladh,     may      I 

praise. 
2,.  3o  rt)ol-Aitt,  molir/i,  mayest  thou 

praise. 
3.  3o  njol-A]ó  ré,  molee  she,  may  he 

praise. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
(Verbal  noun — 3f)olA6,  praise.) 
t)o  iTjolAó,  to  praise. 
le  njoUó,  in  order  to  praise. 
2l;iv  z]  rt;oUó    (on  the  point  of  praising)  about  to  praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

^15  tDoUó,  (at)  praising;  ^]]i  ttioIaó,  on  praising;  lAjt 
(after)  rt)oU6,  having  praised.  (See  Tenth  Lesson,  Infini- 
tive Mood,  page  47.) 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  Indi- 
cative, taking,  however,  for  present  time,  50  (that) ;  for 
past  time  511  [t  (that) ;  before  its  tenses. 
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The  demonstrative  pronouns  are — fo,tliis,  these ;  (French, 
ce;  Hebrew,  zo,  zu)  ;  fin,  that  those;  u&,  fu»,  that  yonder, 
those  yonder,  that  there,  those  there,  or  of  whom  or  wliich 
there  may  be  question.  It  is  true,  these  pronouns  yo,  fin, 
come  after  the  noun,  which  they  help  to  point  out;  yet 
their  demonstrative  character  is  fully  attained  by  aid  of 
the  article  (ad,  or  nA,  the)  which  must  always  go  before 
the  noun,  whenever  the  demonstrative  is  to  follow;  as, 
'  this  man,'  is  in  Irish  expressed  thus,  '  the  man  this,'  m) 
feA]i  fo;  '  these  men,'  the  men  these,  i^a  f^t  yo. 

The  emphatic  particles,  f i,  fe,  f a,  (Latin,  ce;  French, 
ci),  which  are  manifestly  traceable  from  fo,  this;  j-ah  (and 
feAu),  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  f|r),  that;  are  em- 
ployed after  the  pronouns  personal  and  possessive. 

1st.  After  the  personal  pronouns;  as,  me,  I;  ir)e-fi,  and 
now  commonly  spelled  rnij-e,  I;  cu,  thou;  cu-fA,  thou;  x\i 
she;  f]-fe,  she  ;  fe,  he;  fe-fAt),  he;  fib, you;  fib-fe,  you; 
riAb,  they;  fiAb-fAt),  they.  The  emphatic  suffix  for  the 
first  person  plural  is — ne  (Latin,  nos;  Heb.  nu,  we)  ;  as, 
f]n,  we;  firj-ue,  we  (as  it  were,  we,  we). 

2nd.  After  the  possessive  pronouns :  mo,  my ;  bo,  thy ; 
A,  his,  her,  their;  A|t,  our;  bitft,  your;  as,  n^o  caiia,  my 
friend;  rt^o  cA]iA-f a,  my  friend  ;  ho  cA]tA-rA,  thy  friend  ; 
A  CAiiA-fA,  her  friend;  a  CA|tA-f au,  his  friend;  a  5-CAftA- 
f At;,  their  friend ;  biifi  3-cA|iA-fA,  your  friend  ;  a|i  5-CA|tA- 
ije,  om-  friend. 

These  particles  are  placed  last,  no  matter  what  number  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  follow  the  possessive  pronouns  ;  as,  my  dear,  loving,  amiable 
friend,  ttjo  c.sy\..\  ó|l,  5riíxóii)An  oeAriAri)Ail-rA.  If  a  possessive  pronoun  do 
I  not  precede  the  noun  and  adjective,  the  particles  ta,  tah,  ne,  will  not  be 
1  employed ;  as,  this  dear,  loving,  amiable  friend,  ah  ca^a  tnl,  5TiA&TDAft 
1  ^eAOAibAil  ro-  In  this  last  instance  it  is  xo  that  is  e'mployed ;  in  the 
\    iformer  ta.     Another  Example  : 

ij  This  beloved  man,  An  V^^V-  Stii^''  fijATi  "  to." 

That  beloved  man,  ah  v^Ari  onAoiijAit  "  tjh." 
My  beloved  man,  itj'  ^eA^  5n?.oii)Ati  "  TA." 

In  the  two  first  lines,  the  pronouns  to,  x]r),  are  demonstrative  ;  in  the 
third,  TA  is  merely  an  emphatic  particle. 
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These  particles_  of  emphasis  are  employed  after  the  per- 
sons of  the  verb,  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  pronouns 

I  praise,  n)oU]n).  We  praise,  n)oliDU]b. 

Thou  praisest,  riioUitt.  ■  You  jjraise,  ti)oIca)ó. 

He  praises,  ti;olAió  re.  Tliey  praise,  n)oUp. 

EMPHATIC   F0E3I. 

2i)oUinj-re.  ?i)oln)ui&-ne. 

2i)olAi|t-re.  20olrAió-re, 

2f)oUió  re-TAO.  2I)oU\i&-rAr). 

Obs. — Contrast  or  opposition  requires  the  emj^Jojment  of 
/ae  emphatic  particles,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
Exercise. 

VOCABULARY. 
2l5A]é  (pr.   eye-a),  the  front,   the 


face  ;  Greek,  ei^o?,  the  appear- 
ance ;  A5A16,  having  ajti,  on, 
placed  before  it,  has  the  mean- 
ing of  ahead,  on  straight,  over ; 
as,  t)Vv^lo  re  Am  A5A]é,  he 
went  on  straight,  he  prospered; 
■Ain  AqAió  t)A  n-uiroce,  on  the 
face  (over)  of  the  waters. 
Like  the  Hebrew,  lial  2*enei, 
on  the  fiice.  -Wi^t)  (in)  A5A16, 
means  against ;  !D'in)Ci5  xe  A\)t) 
A5A1Ó,  he  went  against,  he  op- 
posed. 

2l5ttA|n),  I  entreat,  I  beseech ;  from 
At),  very ;  and  SAitiinj,  I  cry 
out. 

Sln&TMAf,  Andi-ew;  2í)AC-2lt^&ttlAr, 
MacAndrew,  Anderson,  An- 
drews. 

SloopeAcc,  {en-yacM),  adv.,  along 
with,  together ;  from  aoij,  one, 
and  ^reAcc,  a  turn. 

21  rrcAc,  adv..  in,  within  ;  from  a 
for  Ar)ri,  in;  and  ceAc,  house. 

CeAcSAii,  either,  as  if  cac,  other, 
any  one  ;  and  ei^iti,  between. 

Ce|le,  an  equal,  a  companion — man 
or  woman  ;  a  spouse,  a  wife, 
a  husband.  Cejle,  with  the 
possessive  pronoun  a,  his,  her, 
its,  mean  each  other  ;  ta  viu^c 
Acu  Ain  A  ce|le,  they  hate  each 
other,  le  (with)  ceile,  toge- 
ther; as,  bei6rt)]S  le  cejle  a 
bATlle,  we  will  be  home  toge- 
t/ier,  is  applied  only  to  com- 


panionship between  two ;  a  5- 
cui&eAcc,  when  the  number  is 
either  two  or  more  than  two. 
Ó  ce]le,  (from  other)  asunder ; 
ci\  xjAii  Ó  ce)le,  they  are  sepa- 
rated ;  zl\  ve  6  ce;le,  it  is 
asunder  ;  z\\p  a  ceile,  through 
each'  other ;  in  disorder ;  in 
confusion. 

CoftCAia,  Cork  ;  so  called  because 
its  early  foundations  were  laid 
by  St.  Finbar,  near  a  "  coji- 
CAC,"  or  marsh. 

C];uir)e,  the  world ;  orbis  ierrae, 
the  globe ;  from  cfiuir),  gathered 
like  a  ball,  round  ;  cfiu]r))5,  ga- 
ther (thou)  ;  ctuiiDUgAD,  a  ga- 
thering, a  meeting, ;  hoarding 
up,  gains ;  ctuiif)io^ey|n)  ^  ga- 
therer, a  collector ;  qiuirje- 
eoluii-,  a  knowledge  of  cosmo- 
graphy ;  criu;r)e-r5iaiobAó,  cos- 
mography. 

Cui&eAcc,  company,  society  ;  from 
cixp,  a  portion  ;  and  frsAcc,  an 
act,  turn,  change.  %i  o-cu)- 
&eAcc,  together ;  beioitHM"  ■«^^ 
5-cu)^ieAcc,  we  shall  be  toge- 
ther. 

Cupijjt),  mindful ;  cujiune,  memory, 
remembrance. 

OeAHo,  red. 

t?oii;Ar),  the  world,  in  its  moral  and 
physical  acceptation. 

t)|teAc,  the  visage ;  from  beAttc, 
see,  look  at ;  Gr.  ^s^>iu,  I  see. 

6(511),  certain,  definite,  necessary  ; 
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as  bn]i)e  ei5in,  a  certain  person  ; 
If  ei5ir)  A  óe*\t)A6,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  it. 

Faija,  a  declivity,  a  slope  ;  le  ^rAtjA, 
headlong. 

Vm^e,  truth  ;  from  ^íofx,  true. 

VocA]\,  a  woi'd  (spoken)  ;  Latin, 
vocale  ;  h]\]AÍ-\\x,  a  word  writ- 
ten, spoken,  or  conceived  in 
the  mind ;  in  grammar,  the 
t^erb. 

3Attt\óA  (pr.  gorry),  a  garden ; 
Welsh,  gardd;  from  which 
Dr.  Johnson  derives  the  Eng- 
lish word,  garden. 

lor)  nor,  (idv.,  in  order  that ;  com- 
pounded of  Aot),  in  ;  which  in 
composition  often  assumes  the 
form  jot) ;  and  'r)óy.  manner, 
order. 

LeACA,  a  cheek  ;  Heb.  -nb,  lecJii.  a 
jawbone;  l\,amath-/ec/«',  "the 
lifting  up  of  the  jawbone," 
where  Samson  slew  the  thou- 
sand Philistines. 


leACATjAc,  having  a  good  cheek  j 
ITAb-leACAnAc,  long-cheeked. 

luAónAó,  report,  fame,  notoriety  ; 
from  luAD,  to  speak  openly  and 
frequently,  to  impute;  \\s\o, 
discourse. 

2J|;\lA,  {mawla),  a  bag,  mail. 

?t)AlA,  (jnolla),  eyebrow ;  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  plural,  itjaIaió. 

SÍ)a5Aó,  mocking,  jeering,  humbug- 
ging- 

PASfUMC,  Patrick ;  ^acVa^^wc, 
Fitzpatrick ;  MacFadden,  and 
MacPadden. 

Scojl,  school ;  Greek,  c/uKy)  ;  Latin, 
scliola. 

SeoftrA,  George. 

SjbéAl,  Isabella, 

Ca^Ia,  it  happened  ;  ó  ca|iIa,  since 
it  has  happened ',  whereas. 

Con;Ar,  Thomas ;  ?f)AcXon)Air, 
Thompson ;  Thomas,  and  Mac- 
Thomas. 

C^iiufi,  three  men,  a  trio ;  from  cfx], 
three  ;  and  i:eA|t,  a  man. 

tltijAl,  humble ;  Latin,  humilis. 


EXERCISE  XXVII. 
>?      2.    2t)e-n.     3. 


C\< 


CUfA 


4. 


1.    C]A    Z'A    Ann    fll) 
SeATtJUf  Ua  bltlA^l).       5.    CA|t|t    A|TeAC    A    SeAn)U]f,  ye  feo 

beACA;  f-iiij  fiof  A5U|*  béAi)  feo  cotTJiiAÓ.  3r  riMlc  l]ort)  50 
fe]c]n)  cu  A  |-lAir)re.  )y  |íaí5A  ah  l^  ó  b]  cu-|*a  A5n|*  JTje-|*| 
Iioiii)  Ai)  Ue  '0  ^iio,  A  5-cui&eAcc;  4^-^uy  50  bejrbjr)  leAc  c^ 
bfióib  (gladness)  oitn^  auoi|*  30  b-t.*wilt)]í5-r)e  <xv^]'0  le  céjle 

CU-|*A    A|5    A    b-pUjl    \VÓ\l-Cé]^V     A5IH*    C<X]\    A]\l     t-'eAÓ     1)A 

cjtuine;  A5uf  n^e-y],  a  z'^  ai)T7  f^j  auu  iaccaji  i)a  cifie  5AU 
Vl^y  5^1?  UiAóftAÓ.  6.  Oc,  AsitATii)  o|ic,  r)A  cofu]5  co  Iuac 
y]\),  bo  Ti)o  ri)olAÓ ;  vo,  ye  ]y  có]]i  bArn  a  |tix8,  a  rpASAÓ  púiir>. 
7.  3o  be]n)it)  i)|'l  (for  n]  b-fuil)  r^e-j-]  a  rnAjAO  |:iic;  acc 
CÁ  T^e  A  ]x'<s6  r)A  pjjtjue;  r^  y]oy  asaid  50  b-fujl  cu  An-ivn)Al 
A-^iiy  v]  lAbA|toccAb  (I  shall  not  speak)  ^ocAil  eile  Ann  bo 
Tijol-A  (in  your  praise).  SljAjt  bubA^ltc  me  (as  I  have 
said),  ]f  ^AbA  Ó  biTnA|t-ne  le  cejle  A15  biil  (going)  Ann 
fcojle  'nuAi]i  birnA|i-ne  a  ceAc  b'  ACA|tn)oi]i ;  beanUAcc  Dé 
le  t)-A  AnAtn.  Ma|i  fjubA^l  cu-fA  50  leoji  be  'n  bonjAin  ó 
fin?     8.  í5iubAlA|-;  cív  asah)  rt)o|tan  le  ]iAb  Ai|t  5AC  n|^ 
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bo  cuaIai*  (I  heard),  a5uí*  jac  v]^  bo  coouAjicAf  (I  saw), 
bA  rn-beióeAÓ  ]:aiII  (opportunity)  asait)  xbaI  a  cacao  (to 
spend)  leAC.  %icz  he]6  ]:^]i\  A5Att)  ait>  ei5iu  eile.  9.  ^Cr» 
cuirbiu  leAc,  TjiiA^ii  A  b|  n)e-y\  A5Uj*  cu-)*a  U\e|5ii)  AI5  I'IuBaI 
AtTjAC  Ó  bAile  Co|icAi5,  A5itf  btibnAif  30  iD-biió  ttjaic  leAC 
CT)An);  A'f  'i:)iiAl|t  b|  |*|i)r)-r)e  'r  Ai)  u]|*5e,  cAitjic  (came) 
zovv  ii7ó|i,  A  CU5  (brought)  aiji  ^ illeAÓ  le|r  cu ;  a3U|- 
'=''lfT)lolf  (you  went)  le  pivuA  le]]-  ao  c-|-iiuc  i;o  31111  cuhiIidj 
cu  Ai|t  CA||niAi3;  Ai)r;  ^|o  bo  i*i}AibA|*-fe  bo  61A13  a3ih*  cuj 
A  |*ceAC  bo  'v)  cftA]5  ^"-r^  leAC-beo  n^Ajt  b|6ir-  10.  )]'  y]on 
3u|t  cuiri)]!;  lion9~|-A  30  n^Aic  At)  liv  ub,  A3iii'  beió  cn]nv)e 
A5An7  A]it  30  beo ;  ^i*  A^t  ah  AóbAfi  y]v,  z<\  AjAtti-fA  a  3- 
corT)i;ui6e,  3eA!)  A3Uf  ciout)  wó]i  ofic-f  A;  HiqÓeAC  f  a  ad  njeub 
]il')ue  cu  bArr^.  11.  Mac  ]tAib  buACAlu  03A  ejle  lp)u-i;e 
Ai)  Uv  y]x)  ?  ■  12.  bi  30  c]\)ze.  (certainly)  ;  acc  i;io|i  it)]au 
le  ceAcbAjt  bjob  bul  ai)I)  a3At6  i)a  b-coi;T)  ^rAocii^Ajt  (angry 
billows).  13.  buó  ri)A]c  bo  |tii)i;bA]i-|*An  é.  0  cajiIa 
(wliereasj  ^uji  corcui3  cu  at3  caidc  o]i|icu,  cja  fjAb  t)a  y]]\ 
Ó3A  A  b]  AHi;  Aoi)-peAcc  l]m  ai)i)  U\  fji;?  14.  6]  vtiub]iiAr 
StAcpAbfiAic  Seo|tfA  2t)Ac  U|Ui  Airrj,  A5Uf  Conjívi' 21)ac- 
Dornr)AiU,  rjiiuji  A13  A  jiAib  ^rio}-  le  fiMtt)  30  b-Ar)-ri)Aic. 
15.  lj-f:uil|b  ujle  beo  30  yó]\?  16.  M]  b-pujlib ;  puAni 
beiiic  (couplej  bjob  bi\|*;  acc  civ  Coti^Af  213acDoií)UaII  beo 
yd]- ;  A3uf  ct\,  V]  fe  ArnAjo  'i}n  a  -peAii  idaic,  acc  oibe  <\|ib- 
TT)uince  (highly-learnedj,  A3uf  t'aoi  AixbceirDCAc.  17.  ]}* 
njAjc  IjoiD  I'ln  ;  ai;  b-pujl  ye  a  b-pAb  ó  cuaiI]6  fheardj  cu 
UA1Ó?  18.  Oc,  civ;  niojt  cuaIaj*  ua]6  le  CU13  bliA30A-  19. 
CiA  At)  cofAtt)lAcc  (like  ;  appearance)  bu^ne  a  b]  ai;i),  ioi)i)Af 
30  b-pe|citi7  AH  cu]ri)ii)  1^011)  é  ?  20.  l!)]  i'é  'i)i)  a  freA]i  X\|tb 
cinjcioU  f&  ciioi5ce ;  beAit3  Ai)t)  a  a3Ai6  ;  loi)iiAc  Ai)t)  a 
fii]l,  ]•3lAt^)<^c,  |rAb-leiceAT)AC,  a  iíjaUaió  c^vuir),  a3U|'  a 
jjtuA.^  Aifi  bAic  At)  ói|t,  A  bjteAC  veiti)  (mild),  clAccti)A|i 
(handsome).  21.  Civ  piof  A3AtD  30  tnAjc  Ar)o]y  Ai|t;  ^y 
Ai)n)Aic  At)  cHifi)t)e  civ  A3Ab-|*A.  22.  Mac  jtAib  bcipbf|U]i 
Ai3e  b'A  ]\'  b'  Aimt)  S^béAl — ai)  fi-f^t)  a  b-Ait)tT)  ?  23.  ]y 
S^beAl  bi  Tt)A|t  Ait)ti)  A1IICI.  24.  b-pujl  cu  cuijifeAc  (tired) 
beif  b'  Airbijie  (journe}^)  ?  25.  Mi'lju).  26.  C]3  lit)t)-t)e 
(we  can  ;  literally,  it  comes  with  us)  rt)A]t  ]*it),  ^-labAl  Cft|b 
At)  3A1111Í5A  ;  civ  At7  c|iivc-i)oi)A  (evcning)  co  b|ieA5  nrj.  27. 
Jp  tf)Aic  lion)-|'e  &,  TDA'r  Tt?*^ic  leAC-i'A.     28.  G|i)ce  ]y  njAjc 
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l)orn-7*A  é.  Ci<v  le|r  At)  5A1I11ÓA  ro ?  '^9.  L;ott7-f<v.  30. 
T^eicirt)  jujt  njófx  Ai)  rAO]t-cAlifMT?  (agriculturist)  cii.  31. 
U]  bióim  leir  T^o  Trj]T)]C,  acc  5  Aitj  50  Art).  32.  'Cajiu  a 
rceAC  A5H]'  ^enc  ^]]x  ija  bUvc<x]5.     33.   RvXCpAb  A'f  fv\|!co. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON. 

Since  we  commenced  our  Easy  Lessons  in  Lish.  we  have 
omitted  to  note  the  gender  of  each  particular  noun,  because 
we  intended  to  devote  a  special  Lesson  to  this  subject,  and 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  for  any  learner  to 
know,  at  a  glance^  the  particular  gender  of  every  noun  in 
the  Irish  language- 

In  English  Grammar  sex  and  gender  are  so  allied  that 
one  betokens  the  other.  Whatever  is  of  the  male  sex  is  mas- 
culine in  gender ;  whatever  is  of  the  female  sex  is  feminine 
in  gender ;  and  whatever  is  of  neither  sex  is  in  gender, 
neuter — that  is,  of  no  gender.  This  is  the  simplergrand, 
EngHsh  rule  relative  to  the  gender.  Lindley  Murray  has  said, 
and  the  philosophic  error  has  been  taught  in  all  our  schools, 
"  that  gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex." 

English-speaking  students,  on  not  linding  gender  as 
readily  distinguishable  in  foreign  languages  as  in  their 
native  tongue,  laud  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  English, 
and  cannot  at  all  understand  why  the  languages  of  other 
nations  should,  on  the  simple  subject  of  gender,  differ  so 
widely  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Gender,  however,  is  even  in  English,  quite  a  diíTerent 
thing  from  "  the  distinction  of  sex,"  the  latter  regarda 
thijigs  ;  the  former,  not  things,  but  their  names.  For  exam- 
ple, we  say  a  man,  as  a  living  being,  is  of  the  male  sex  — 
and  not  male  gender  ;  and  a  looman^  as  a  living  being,  is  of 
the  female  sex — not  female  gender;  while  the  word  "  man," 
as  a  mere  part  of  speech,  h  said  to  be,  not  male,  but,  mas- 
udine  ;  and  the  word  "  woman,"  not  female,  hut  feminine. 

"  In  English  grammar  sex  and  gender  are  confounded  :  yet  they  differ 
widely.  Sex  is  a  natural  distinction ;  gender  a  grammatical  one.  Sex  ap- 
pertains only  to  living  things ;  gender  to  the  names  of  all  things.  Sex  is 
limited  in  its  extent ;  gender  extends  to  all  classes  of  nouns.  Sex  is,  however, 
a  sure  sign  by  which  the  gender  of  certain  nouns  becomes  known."— Colleff* 
Irish  Grammar,  p.  52. 
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Tliis  becomes  very  l)1ain  if  we  take  examples  from  other  languages  ;  a 
cliild,  as  a  human  being,  admits  of  sex  ;  yet  the  Greek  word  for  child 
^fi(po?,  is  neuter  gender ;  in  like  manner  '^ú'^ítv ;  and  in  German,  dc(^i 
kind,  the  child  ;  das  j'serd,  the  horse,  is  each  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Again,  sex  regards  only  things  that  have  life ;  gender 
extends  to  names  of  all  kinds,  as  well  to  those  that  do  not 
convey  the  idea  of  life,  as  to  those  that  do. 

In  the  next  Lesson  we  shall  see  that  nouns  have  gender,  though  the 
things  of  which  they  are  names  have  not  sex. 

In  Irish  there  are  only  two  genders — the  masculine  and 
feminine. 

Our  language  is,  in  this  respect,  quite  like  that  of  our 
neighbours  the  French,  which  has  only  two  genders,  pre- 
serving, it  seems,  in  this  singular  feature,  a  trait  of  its  early 
Keltic  parentage. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  that 
convey  the  idea  of  life ;  and  those  that  do  not. 

Rule.— In  those  that  convey  the  idea  of  life,  the  gender 
of  the  noun  accords  with  the  sex  of  the  object ;  if  the  object 
is  male,  the  noun  is  masculine;  if  female,  the  noun  is 
feminine. 

MASCULINE   NOUNS. 

Proper  Names. 
?lcuil,  Achilles, 
li'ljurcii),  Augustine. 
VUircefi,  and  iillirrnin,  Alexander. 
^}Ac!v'U|rrett,  MacAlister. 
^lot)5ur    {eny-as),   Angus,    iEneas. 

S1)ac  ^nsuirj  Mac  Guiness. 
CA0|rt)5eit)  (from  cAojit),  gentle  ;  and 

5e]r7,    an    offspring,)     Kevin; 

WAon)  CAOtb-oeio,  Saint  Kevin  ; 

Latin,  Coemgenius.     From  the 

prefix,  cAoiri),  gentle,  is  derived 

the     family     name     of      the 

O'Keetes  ;  as,  5eATi)Uf  O'CaoitÍ), 

James  O'Keefe. 
Co|tn)Aic,   Cormack  ;  '^acCo\W)Ac, 

MacCormack, 


Names  j^cculiar  to  men. 

1.  ?lcAin,  father. 

2.  buACAll,   boy ;  as,  biiACAll  z]%e, 

a  servant  boy. 
?).  t)o>DAC,  a  grown  boy,  a  cloAvn. 
5ei;iiT^-bot)Ac,  a  lad  ;  a  boy  not  fully 

grown. 


FEMININE   NOUNS. 

Proper  Names. 
2l]n)il,  Amelia. 
^llt)5eAlo5,  Angelica;  from  At)5eAl, 

an  angel,  and  05,  young. 
2lt)t)A,  Anne. 
t)A^bA,  Barbara. 
Ca;c,  'Kate. 
CAjclin,  Little  Kate. 
CACftiijA,  Catherine. 
lAVAinnoHA,  Lasarina ;  from  lATAjn. 

a    flame,    redness,    blushing ; 

and  vi'^'J^i  of  wine, 
lun,  Lucy. 
2I)Aible,  Mabel. 
SejlioAi),  {Shel-yawn)  Jidia, 
SuvAt)r)A.  Susanna. 
Ui,A,  Winefrid. 

Names  peculiar  to  loomen. 

1.  2f}ACAiTi,  mother. 

2.  CA]le,  a  woman ;  a  stout  country 

woman. 

3.  CaiIíi),  a  girl ;    caiIcac,  an  old 

woman ;  a  íiag. 
5eAiiii-cAil]n,  a  little  girl. 
5iOtit\r-^>ii  a  grown  up  girl. 
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4.  il^^'''  .    i  a  youngster. 


6.  C*eAttb-bt\ArAi|t,    (pr.    dherwrd- 
her)  a  brother. 

6.  'FeAn,  a  man. 

7.  Haic,  a  prince, 
b.  K  o>  a  king. 


9.  l^eAn-oAoL  a  male  relative. 

10.  2I)ac,  a  son. 

Names  ofbruies. 

11.  bAttbAll,  a  drake. 

12.  SeA|iriAc,  a  young  colt ;  a  foal. 
brion^Ac,  a  colt. 

13.  CapaU,  a  pack  horse,  a  hack; 

Gr.  y.cc^a.hn<; ;  Latin,  cdballus. 
5-a]l,  a  horse. 

5eAtiTUvn,  a  horse ;    from  the 
verb  5e;\|i|iA&. 

14.  CóilleAc,  a  cock  (I  after  ]  is  li- 
quid, like  I  in  William);  as  if 
irom  co;U,  watch,  attend ;  and 
ceAc,  a  house ;  Latin,  galius. 

15.  CoUac,  a  boar. 

16.  1=1  AÓ,  a  stag,  a  hart. 

17.  3An&AU,  a  gander. 

18.  S^Ajir,  an  ox  ;  bsn).  a  steer. 

19.  Rexe,  a  ram. 

20.  CAi^b,  a  bull. 

Names  derived  from  offices  peculiar 
to  men. 

CeAnr)U'6e,    a    merchant  ;     Heb., 

kentyan,  a  merchant. 
CUvbAitte,    a  babbler ;    from   clAb, 

the  mouth  open. 
C|;ui-uioro;Tt,  creator ;  from  c^iuiUja, 

create  ;  root,  ctiur,  form 
Cofii-om,  a  porter,  a  doorkeeper  ; 

from  t30|iur,  a  door;  Gr.,  St-^-a, 

tlmra,  a  door, 
File,  a  poet. 
3A&AIÓ,  a  thief;  from  50]&,  steal 

thou. 
?Í)ai)Ac,  a  monk. 
iOAticAc,  a  rider  ;  from  ^\)^\ic,    an 


4.  Oi5,  a  virgin  ;  from  05,  young ; 
AjoFirij  a  maiden ;  from  a]^, 
suitable  for,  and  y:(iA\\,  a  man. 

6.  tieA|tb-f]Uit,  Cpr.  dhervhoor)  a 
sister. 

6.  beAf),  a  woman. 

7    bcAovlAic,  a  princess. 

8.  l)eAf)-Ti;0oAr3,  a  queen ;  the  wife 

of  a  king. 

Ui5-l:eAp,  a  Sovereign  Queen 

9.  beAH-oAol,  a  female  relative. 

10.  loseAi),  a  daughter. 

Names  of  brutes. 

1 1 .  Iaca,  a  duck. 

12.  SeA^iTVAc-lAiti,  a  fiUy, 
t)rioti)AC-Uxin5  a  filly. 

13.  ÍAiti,  a  mare. 


14    CcAtic,  a  hen. 


15.  C|\iv;t),  a  sow. 

16.  G,lic,   a  hind,   a  roe;    Greek 

17.  3é,  goose. 

IS.  ColpAc,  heifer. 

19.  Cv\oi\A,  a  sheep. 

20.  bo,  a  cow. 

Names  derived  from  offices  peculiar 
to  icomeii. 

t)eAn-AlrnA,  a  nurse ;  from  beAn,  a 
woman  ;  (a  prefix  which,  when 
put  before  noims,  denotes  an 
agent  of  the  female  sex  ;)  and 
AlrfiA,  a  nurse  ;  which  is  itself 
derived  from  ajI,  support  thou. 

CoTt)utirA,  a  neighbour,  is  feminine, 
because  it  is  derived  from  com, 
together,  and  unrA,  a  support, 
a  prop;  which  is  feminine. 
Neighbours,  according  to  our 
Irish  notions,  ought  to  lend 
mutual  aid  to  each  other. 

1'eA|\rA,  f,  a  person,  is  feminine. 
As  it  is  a  word  that  can  be 
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old   Keltic    word,    signifying 
"horse." 


applied  to  either  sex,  its  ter- 
mination causes  it  to  be  classed 
with  those  that  are  feminine. 
C]tiAi)o;&,  Trinity,  is  a  feminine 
noun,  like  its  Latin  and  French 
equivalent,  Triiiitas,  Trinité, 
on  account  of  the  termination 
of  the  word. 


VOCABULAEY. 


ÍISaUatÍ),  a  dialogue  ;  Gr.  a.Yyi>0\i.), 
aggello,  I  narrate.  i'lsAlUMt) 
0,tíT)  A5urPArTiuic,  the  dialogue 
of  Ossian  and  St  Patrick. 

2l;on),  a  name  ;  in  gi-ammar,  the 
noun  ;  Latin,  nomen. 

2l|ci)!5,  know  (thou)  ;  Ajcrji^reAit,  is 
known. 

JlrijAjl,  like  to  ;  from  which  is  de- 
rived vAtijAil ;  Latin,  similis. 

2lit)Uvó,  adv.,  so;  in  that  manner; 
from  Aiiuil  ;  and  u;ó,  way. 

t>eAi)bA,  feminine  ;  from  beAt),  a 
woman  ;  ftrj,  coming  together, 
are  pronounced  like  m. 

bejceAc,  a  beast,  a  brute  ;  from 
bejc,  existence ;  or,  bei^cujo, 
feed ;    (Heb,,   Ti;n,    hehir,    a 

brute,  from  lyn,  bahar,  to  de- 
vour.) 
beutxlA,  (from  beul,  mouth ;  and 
fiíxé,  utter,)  a  language,  speech, 
dialect ;  Fr.,  ^ja/Ve;-  ;  Italian, 
parlare,  to  speak  ;  srjAC-beufi- 
lA,  the  common  (Irish)  lan- 
guage ;  beinxlA  t)A  b-^jUeAó,  the 
language  of  the  poets.  In  mo- 
dern Irish,  beu|ilA,  means  the 
English  tongue,  and  in  this 
sense,  is  used  in  contradistmc- 
tion  to  5AolA'5,  the  Irish  tongue, 
Gaelic  ;  as,  5A0  beuftlA,  5A15 
5AoIa;5,  without  English  or 
Irish.  S.\cx,  Saxon  ;  placed 
before  the  word  beu^ilA, 
defines  and  strengthens  its 
meaning ;  SACf-beurilA,  Saxon- 
tongue,  English;  5rieu5-beunlA, 
Greek-tongue  ;  lAi&)n,  Latin  ; 
FfVAifjcir,  French  ;  Spi^ineAC, 
Spanish  ;   1ocA]lleAc,   Italian  ; 


!ilillAn)AnoAc,  German  ;  GAb- 
TtAc,  Hebrew;  Cuntc;r,  Turkish 

bo;r}(Oi)i),  adj.,  female;  from  beAt), 
a  woman  ;  and  5  n,  ofispring. 

t>aAl5Ar,  duty ;  from  suaI,  due,  in- 
herent right,  law. 

Coi-ceAf),  common,  public. 

"OXwt,  warp  ;  from  blue,  thick,  close 

CaIaóa,  a  science  ;  from  eol,  as  if 
eol.ir,  knowledge,  and  ujb,  a 
way. 

peAfiiiA,  masculine,  from  TreAn,  a 
man. 

PloftfiAtj,  a  male  ;  from  T^eAti,  aman, 
and  50. 

Fofiur,  easy  ;  Latin,  facile. 

5r)é,  appearance,  distinction  ;  sex. 

5iiAii;n)éAti,  grammar;  which,  hke 
its  equivalent  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Latin, 
is    dei-ived   from  the    Greek, 

InnsAc,  woof. 

lotol').  gender,  as  if  from  ■\t)^\r,  teU, 

and  5  0,  offspring,  generation  ; 

ire;\|\-ir)r3  r).  mascidine  gender; 

beAtjintoiOifeminine  gender. 
le'5,  read ;  Latin,  lerjé. 
2f}euft,    size,    bulk,    uiunber  ;     ca 

Tijeub,  how  many,  how  much  ; 

CA  Tijeiib  inioin  At) I)  ?  how  many 

gendei's  are  +Jaare  ? 
2f)ii)U5A&,   explanation,    a   Aote,   a 

comment  ;     from    njín,   fine ; 

njin  o>  make  fine, 
tleicé,  thmgs  ;  the  plural  of  016. 
1-tiIoiÓ-n»^0"»^,  prmcipal  parts;  from 

pniori),     first,    principal  ;    and 

TiAn~A.  divisions,  parts  ;  ttojt))!'), 

1  divide.     RaoOa,  also  means 

divisions. 
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SsttjoB,  write  ;Lat.,  SCTvíié;  Welsh,    I  sol,   the   sun  ;  rml,  the  mer  • 

ysgriveny.  tal  eye;  expectation, 

Suil,  the  eye ;  roUif,  light ;  Latiu,    '  S-'.st>,  a  state, 

EXERCISE  XXVIII. 
A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  STUDENTS. 

1.  ?t  ?lUiX]tiT),  fiAib  cu  A]5  ]'co|l,  At)  ]\\6l  2.  bi6eAf ; 
V]  TDA^c  1)00)  A  beic  U\  A^t  h\z  Ó  fcojl.  3.  M]  coiitbofeAjx 
55  Ai|t  b|c,  rr;A]x  civijt-fe,  a  bejc  liv  5  fco]l  A5Uf  é  aijd  a 
currjAf  A  bejc  A^r).  4.  Civ  ^ujl  A5Arn  50  b-]iuil  cu  A]5 
lei5eAÓ  eAlv\6AD  ixjib?  5.  2t3A]|'e,  i)]  b-pujlirn,  acc  ArnA]!} 
lAb  1*0  A  cC\  coicceAt),  TT)A|t  CÍV  i-jixjobAO,  lei5eA6,  cituTi:)e- 
eoliqi*  A3uf  5|tAin)ir)éi|t,  aY  v^eice  te't)  c-fAtiiA^l  ]-it),  rrjAji 
Aon  le  ceAT)5A  S<.\c|--beiiixlA,  Ofieii^-beufilA,  TfiA]i;ci|*,  A5uf 
LAjbit).  6.  Ca  eoluj-  A5Ab,  t)ac  b-|:u]l,  ai|i  pit]orT)-|tAT)CAib 
3AC.  beujilA  bjob  fo,  ye  y\i),  ca  |:ior  A5Ab  aiji  a  |to]i)i;eA6 
A5Uf  Ai|t  A  tt7Íi)U5At)?  7.  C<v;  out  -\y  yo]niy  ^Ab  ro  Ajc- 
t)U5a6:  c<v  i)ao|  ]\o]v^Je  beuulA  auu  ;  asuj*  bjob  |*o  cii  bA 
]xo]m — AT)  ^]i)rn  (noun)  ^-^uy  at)  bpiACAift  (verb) — rt)A[t 
1t)i)eAc  A^uf  blue,  A15  cufi  5AC  con^ftAÓ  Ar)T)  a  cejle 
(togetlaer)  ;  ajuj*  t)]  'I  Arjnf  17A  t^oiwib  e^le  acc  tdaj» 
be]óeA6  bAjc  A5ur  ■puntrr)  (as  it  were,  colour  and  form). 
8.  C]^v^-)oy  A  TTj-beióeAÓ  p]Of  ATAb  ai|i  "  A^nrr)  ?"  9.  ]y 
yo]niy  bo  Óiijije  y]oy  a  bt^ic  a]]x  ;  oi|i  aidit)  jac  i)i6  b'  a  b-pu]l 
c|xiicu]5ce  ;  i)ole  '[t  b'  veibuxlii^ncujtVjtniJAO  if  "  A]r)nf] ;  n7A|t 
cAfbAUAÓ  (for  example) — AiDrrjre  (names)  T^eAjt  a^ui*  bAt;  ; 
n)A]i  ra  >lcuil,  vt5ui[-c]n,  ?llArr|xii),  %io\)-^uy,  vo  C'.\orr)-T^e]X) 
Co|xrt)AC,  &^rr)o\),  ^i]W]\,  ^iirj^eAlo^,  r,o  bAjtbA,  blACt)Ai6 
170  Ci\]z;  t)o  Aii'if  Aii)rni;e  A  bAii)T)eA|-  (that  appertain  to)  le 
feAjtA^b  t;o  le  rnn<x]b,  cAob  a  i>buAl5ATr  vo  cAob  a  ]*cAb  ; 
rnA|t  civ  AcAjjt  A5UJ*  mACAiTi;  rU'Ti  A5Uf  bfi^cAifi;  boitfojii, 
^i^le,  Tt)Ai)Ac  ;  vo  ^]vrnve  beAceAC, — CApAll,  Uvi|i,  ]*eA|tAC, 
CAjtb ;  Ann  aot)  yocAil,  A]r)tD  jac  v\6  cftucuijre  vo  le  'p 
peibiji  buinn  cuiri)r)ii5A6,  ]y  "  Ainn)"  '].  10,  Ca  rrjeub  ini'Sl'^ 
Ann  ?  11.  M]  b->-u]l  ACC  bA  iDfsin,  ye  y]v  ye<\]i-]vyr^]ve 
A-^ny  beAij-inrsiue  ;  asuj*  ó  ca|iIa,  nAc  b-pu|l  ó  nAbn|i  acc 

biv  51;^  bujtjc,  fijiionn  A5uf  boimnt);  tt)a|i  An  3-ceAbnA  n( 
b-|iuil  A]5  Ainrnn^b  acc  biv  ]vyS]V — peA|t6A  a5U|-  beAnÓA. 
12.  Oc,  civ  if]oy  A5Arn  50  n;Aic  nAc  b-|:uil  acc  biv  ^vy^\r, 
nuA]ji  cA]i;ci|rnib  Ajji  nA  b-Ainmnji^  ro  a  cujjteAf  a  5-c]aI' 
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6ii|r)u  i7eice  beo  ;  acc  ijuaiji  qiAccrrjuib  (we  treat)  aiji 
ve]t]h  VAC  b-t^ujl  beo,  c^a  au  caoi  a  rv-hc}6  ]:]oy  A5A]I}I) 
•^llM^rSl')  1:»^  b-Aiurtje 'i;uAift  t^^  b-pi]l  3t;é  A13  ad  t3]6? 
13.  béAftfTAí)  601111*  bujc  A|)t  ]*|i:)  Ai)i)  Arn  e|le,  t)i  b-piiil  pA^U 
A5Afr)  AD  1116.  14.  Ui)})  Alt)  e]5iD  le  ccacc  bejont-fe  A^uy 
nje-i-e  a  5-cui&eAcc,  A5U|*  hé]b  asaidd  corhttAÓ  A^jt  ad 
f3eul  ro-  15.  t)^8eA6  fe  tdajx  y\r)  (let  it  be  so).  16.  ?icc, 
PAD  (stay),  Dio^i  IDDriSir  '^^"^  pocAjl  A^t  ad  DOf  le  '|t  ]:ep]]i 
bo  peA]t  03  eoluj*  -pi\5A|l  30  ^tejo  aiji  3ac  b|tiACAit  a  cA]ilAf 
A^|i,  ADD  5-cori)ftA6.  17.  Leif  y]r}  (^Yith  that,  withal)  beió 
Atx)  A3AIDD  A]ii,  uA^ii  eile;  di'I  ado^i*  yc^]\[  A^^n).  Jy  ejsiD 
&An;-|*A  pjceAcc ;  cA  ad  CI03  '5  a  buAlAÓ. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON. 

In  ascertaining  the  gender  of  nouns  which  are  names 
common  to  males  and  females,  and  of  those  which  are  names 
of  inanimate  objects,  the  entire  difficulty  relative  to  gender 
in  Irish  rests.  Inanimate  objects  have  no  sex,  and  therefore, 
their  names  in  English  have  no  gender.  But  in  all  languages, 
except  English,  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  have  a  gen- 
der— masculine  or  feminine — which  is  known  from,  and 
regulated  by,  the  termination  of  the  noun.  The  gender, 
in  Irish  nouns,  is  known  by  the  same  universal  guide. 
These  terminations,  therefore,  which  point  out  one  class  of 
nouns  as  feminine,  and  another  class  as  masculine,  shall  be 
shown  in  the  following  Rules. 

Obs. — The  learner  shoukl  know  that  the  vowels  in  Irish 
are  divided  into  two  classes  (See  First  Lesson,  Obs.  2,  page 
3),  called  broad  and  slender.  The  broad  vowels,  a,  o,  u, 
are  pronounced  not  only  full  and  open,  but  they  impart  to 
the  consonants  near  which  they  are  placed  a  broad  sound. 
On  the  other  hand  the  slender  vowels,  e,  ],  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  notation  shown  in  Lesson  the  First,  impart 
to  tlie  consonants  in  union  Avith  wdiich  they  happen  to  be 
pronounced,  a  slender,  liquid  sound.  Not  only  do  the 
vowels  in  this  way  affect  the  consonants  in  unison  with 
which  they  are  sounded,  but  they  carry  their  assimilating 
influence  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  syllable,  so  as  to 
cause  the  first  vowel  in  the  adjoining  syllable  to  be  of  the 
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same  class  {broad  or  slender,)  as  the  final  vowel  in  the  pre- 
ceding syllable.* 

This  distinction  of  vowels  into  hroad  and  sle/ider — leACAt)  A5ur  caoI — 
has  never,  though  resting  on  the  first  principles  of  melody  and  euphony- 
been  philosophically  treated,  nay,  even  noticed  by  English  philologists. 
Yet  its  use  is  not  foreign  to  the  Saxon  tongue ;  for,  c,  and  g,  before  the 
broad  vowels,  a,  o,  u,  axe  pronounced — c,  like  k ;  and  ff,  like  g  hard  ; 


as,  c,         cat;        cow;       cud; 
11   gi     garden ;    gone  ;       gun  ; 
while  before  the  vowels  e,  i,  called  slender,  the  same  consonants  are  pro- 
noimced  soft: 

e,  i, 

cent ;  cider  ; 

gi/iGEP.. 

Rules  for  knowing  the  gender    of  those  Irish  nouns, 
which  are  names  of  inanimate  objects. 

[The  exceptions  are  in  the  opposite  column.] 


MASCULINE   N'OUXS. 

Eide  1 . — All  nouns  generally,  whe- 
ther primitive,  or  derivative, 
that  end  in  a  single  or  double 
consonant,  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  three 
broad  vowels — a,  o,  u — are 
masculine  ;  as,  r'^c,  a  sack  ; 
bCvs,  a  boat ;  \oi,  a  lough  ;  U'lb, 
a  button  ;  í:ó&,  a  sod ;  qox,  a 
maimer  ;  z(i]x,  a  tower  ;  cA\\h, 
a  chariot,  a  coach,  a  litter,  a 
basket  ;  Ton^^V,  happiness, 
prosperity ;  sooat,  ill-luck, 
misery  ,•  derived  from  the  adj. 
Tor)A,  happy,  prosperous  ;  borjA, 
mihappy,  bad,  evil. 


Eule  2. — All  verbal  nouns  ending 
in  u^Ao,  AS,  eAó,  or  with  any 
of  the  broad  vowels  imme- 
diately preceding  the  final  con- 
sonant or  consonants ;  as.  beAr)- 
nUgAD,  blessing  ;  5nívóU5Aó, 
loving  ;  buoAo,  shutting ;  rí- 
oeAó,  stretching. 


FEMI^^^-E  xouxs. 

Exception  1. — All  derivative  ab- 
stract nouns  that  end  in  acc 
(or  AC») ;  as,  ceAt)fAcr,  mild- 
ness ;  from  ceAovA,  mild  ; 
&ixr)Acc,  boldness  ;  from  &Ar)A, 
bold ;  TTjilteAcc,  sweetness  ; 
from  ujilir,  sweet ;  (root,  npjl ;) 
rAOTifAcc,  freedom ;  from  r^ott, 
free  ;  txi^eAcc,  a  kingdom. 

Exception  2. — Diminutives  ending 
in  Ó5  (young)  ;  as,  ciAjtós,  a 
chafer  ;  on&óá,  a  thumb. 

Exception  3 Some  words  of  one 

syllable,  a  knowledge  of  which 
can  only  by  study  be  ac- 
quired ;  as,  5T^lAr),  the  sun  ; 
cor,  afoot ;  Iait),  a  hand  ;  rjeAn), 
heaven  ;  pjAr),  pain ;  r1-IJ^&,  a 
mountain  ;  ctieAb,  a  tribe. 

Exception Verbal  noims  ending 

with  a  slender  termination  ; 
as,  vuArsAilc,  redemption  ; 
peicnnr,  vision,  sight  ;  are 
feminine. 


*  The  learned  reader  who  wishes  to  see  more  on  this  subject  of  vowel 
assimilation,  will  fiuad  it  well  treated  in  the  Atlantis,  Vol.  I.  p.  77,  in  an 
article.  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  on  Langwiges,  Myiliology,  <i-c.,  by 
W.  K.  Sullivan 
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[The  exceptions  are  in  the  opposite  column.] 


MASCULINE  NOUNS 

Exception  1  to  Rule  3.— Nouns 
ending  in  ójfx,  Aj^e,  ajó,  uió, 
A]ie,  which,  although  common 
to  males  and  females,  im- 
ply offices  peculiar  to  men 
(See  last  Lesson). 

Exception  2. — Diminutives  ending 
in  if)  are  of  that  gender  to 
which  the  nouns  from  which 
they  are  formed  belong  ;  as, 
cr)0]C]r),  m.,  a  little  hill  ;  from 
crjoc,  m.,  and  coocAtjío,  a  very 
little  hill  ;  from  cr)OCAti,  a  hil- 
lock; leAbAtafr),  m.  a  little  book, 
a  pamphlet;  from  leAbAft,  m. 
a  book. 

Exception  to  Eule  4 — Nouns 
derived  from  adjectives  in 
the  nominative  case,  are  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  according 
to  the  termination  ;  if  the  end- 
ing is  broad,  the  noun  is  mas- 
culine ;  if  slender,  it  is  femi- 
nine ;  as,  Ar)  c-olc,  m.  evil ;  At) 
c-ruAiiac,  /.,  the  sweet;  if 
beA5  ei^itt  Ar)  r.-olc  A'r  Ar)  n)Aic, 
little  (difference)  exists  be- 
tween the  good  and  bad  ;  ti)Aic 
is  fern,  according  to  Rule  3. 


noble, 
VOCABULARY 
Attached    (fond    of),    cuitiAriAc 
attachment,  affection,  cun)An 


FEMININE  NOUNS. 

Rule  3. — All  nouns  generally,  whe- 
ther jirimitive  or  derivative, 
that  end  in  a  single  or  double 
consonant,  preceded  immedi- 
ately by  one  of  the  two  slender 
vowels  e  or  7,  are  feminine  ;  as, 
cin,  a  country  ;  or)ó]fx,  honour  : 
UAjtt,  an  hour  ;  uaiU,  howling  • 
lAfAiTt,  a  flame  ;  from  \ax,  ig- 
nite ;  coif-cé]Ti),  a  footstep. 


Rule  4 — Abstract  nouns  formed 
from  the  possessive  case  singu- 
lar/cníiHÍwe  of  adjectives,  are, 
like  the  stock  from  which  they 
spring,  of  the  feminine  gender; 
as,  Ailr)e,  beauty  ;  from  Ailr)e, 
for  Alujtie,  more  beautiful  ; 
poss.  case,  sing,  fem,  of  AUv|t), 
beautiful ;  Ai)tbe,  height ;  from 
Ai^ioe,  more  high,  poss.  case, 
Bhig  fem.,  of  Ario,  high  ;  b)r)()e, 
melody,  sweetness  of  sound ; 
from  b]r)r),  melodious ;  r)ior 
b]r)r)e,  more  melodious  ;  Vl^tje, 
■fairness;  from  ^jor),  fair;  5ile, 
whiteness,  from  50AI,  white  ; 
UAirle,  nobility  :  from  uAfAl 


from  con),  co,  together ;  Latin, 
cuvi,  with ;  and  ujejr),  mind. 
Architect,  Aiib-clocAiite  ;  r^oft- 
ceAC  ;  from  rAO)t  and  ccac,  a 
house;  Sso\x,  free,  cheap  ;  one 
following  the  liberal  arts,  as 
opposed  to  {&AO)t)  the  state  of 
a  bond-man.  Its  secondary 
meaning  implies,  one  following 
any  trade  or  profession  ;  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  much  used 
as  a  prefix.  Example  :  Sao)\- 
ATT)U|h,  a  joiner ;  rAO|i-cloice, 
a  mason  ;  rAorx-cttAt),  a  carpen- 
ter ;  rJK^n-cAlniAr),  a  husband- 


man ;  tAO|v-teo]l,  a  shipwright. 
From  TAOfi,  is  derived  a  great 
number  of  words  of  which  it 
may  be  well  to  instance  a  few  : 
tAO[)\e,  a  holiday — a  day  when 
one  is  free  from  servile  work  ; 
tAOiTxre,  /,  freedom,  cheap- 
ness, immunity;  rAotifAcc,/, 
the  state  of  Ijeing  free,  cheap, 
&c.  ;  fAOfaTi,  a  handicraft  ; 
TAOfifAc,  a  freeman  ;  rAoifi- 
tCAcc,/.,  the  act  of  working 
at  any  trade,  particularly  that 
of  carpenter  ;  tAoittUgAO,  m., 
labouring ;  TAOficuióe,  a  la- 
bourer ;  fAOTiCACAb,  nu,  toil, 
tillage. 
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Carry,  t)Ann-Ai6  ;  Castlebar,  Cuif- 

leAr)  A  bAfinAib, 
Charity,  CAriAncAcc,  f.;  from  cAp.A, 
a  friend ;    they   are   on   very 
friendly  relations    -with    each 
other,  cAp  AricAjitAOAcle  ce]le. 
Communion,  coini  ^;n,  f.;  from  conj, 
and  Aon,  one  •,  miited  in  one  ; 
the      Holy     Communion,     At) 
Maoii)  ConjAojoeAc,  (the  Blessed 
Sacrament). 
City,  cAÍA'ia,   f.;  metropolis,  Atib- 
cArAin.  f.;    the  metropolis   of 
Ii-eland,      i^|\&-cACA]tt     t^A    \)- 
CitieAt). 
Christmas,  KorilAC,  m.;  from  Latin, 
naialLs,  birth  ;  French,  7ioel  j   j 
'  t'  is  changed  into  '  &,'  a  letter 
of  the  same  organ  ;  '  is,'  into 
'  AC,'  the  ending  peculiar  to 
such  nouns. 
Estate,  inheritance,  !5urcA|6 ;  native 
land,  zi\\  burcAif,  i.e.,  the  land 
of  one's  inheritance. 
Foreign,  coi^criioc,  from  co:^  ;  as  if 
C05AD,  war;  and  c-\\]oc  coun- 
try— a  stranger  ;*one  of  a  hos- 
tile country.     Others  may  be 
inclined    to    derive     it    from 
cu:5e,    a  province,  as   one  of 
the  five  divisions   of  ancient 
Ireland;  and  c^^c.     The  for- 
mer appears    the  truer,    and 
therefore  better. 
Fetid,  bfieuT). 

Go,  Irr.  verb,  zeii,  (go  thou)  ;  ftul, 
to  go  ;  A:5   bill,  going ;  cUv\]ó, 
went ;  |iAr^A&,  I  shall  go. 
Holy  Land,    caIati)    nAorijrA,    pos. 

case,  cAlri)At) ;  Lat.  tellus. 
Horseback,  A5  Tr^AficuiaeAcc  ;  from 
n)A^c,  an  old  L.-ish  word  for 
horse. 
I  intend ;  I  purpose ;  I  am  resolved; 
CA  p.\xr)  A5An) ;  or  CA  ftujl  A5AIT) ; 
nuf),  a  resolution,  a  mystery; 
6U1I,  wish,  desire. 
Kent,  CcAorni,  £;  from  ceAt),  head, 

and  z\\\ ;  Latin,  Cantiura. 
London.  loir)3&ior),  m.;  from  loi)5,  a 
ship  ;  and  6ior),  a  harbour  ;  a 
place  of  shelter. — Dr.  O'B. 
Manchester,  2r)A5r)AconTi,  the  plain 
of  heroes.     Its  Latin  name  is 


M  ancunium ;  formed  from 
TT)A5  DA  5-cor]n  ;  or  from  njA 
An  cuiDo,  the  held  of  bondage; 
AVhittaker  says  its  British 
name  is  INIancenium  ;  which 
favoiirs  the  former  derivatio-i, 
"  the  j)lain  of  heroes  ;"  or  the 
following,  TT)A5  AT)  cAoitie,  "  the 
plain  of  mourning,"  He  calls  if 
"  the  place  of  tents,''  which  is 
incorrect  ;  for,  firstly,  ■n)A%  is 
not  a  i?foce,  but  a  plain  ;  and 
szzne,  a  tent,  is  Greek,  and 
not  British  nor  Keltic. 
KoTE — In  modern  Irish  it  would 
be  better  to  udopt  the  names 
by  which  this  and  other  Eng- 
lish towns  are  familiarly 
known,  than  endeavour  tc 
revive  those  that  are  now 
obsolete.  Hence  ^Aocercett, 
(from  the  British  njAo,  a  plain, 
and  the  Saxon,  Cae.sier,  oi 
camps),  would  not  be  incorrect 
Irish. 
Mansion,  A^iAt,  m., a  place;  Welsh, 
aros ;  ahatac,  full  of  dwell- 
ings, habitable. 
Probable,  bo]i,zeAc;  from  boij, 
fancy.;  hope  ;  feo^ceAC,  hope- 
ful ;  ir  00  5:15,  most  probable. 
ParUament,i:eir,  f.  .Cpr.  fesh^.  as  the 
Parliament  ot  Tara,  every  third 
year,  ^ eir  CeAii)ru\c  5AC  crieAr 
bliA5At)  ; — v^ir  SivcrAT),  tha 
Parliament  of  England. 
Promised,  JeAllcA. 
Piver,  AiT)inn,  /.,  (pr.  awan)  ;  a 
word  that  is  found  compounded 
in  the  names  of  many  places, 
as  well  on  the  Continent,  as  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Example — Khine,  t^i^- 
ATTjAt),  the  king  of  rivers  ; 
Phone,  Tto-ArtjAn,  the  rapid 
river  ;  Garonne,  -AnB-An)Ai), 
the  rough  river:  Seine,  reAC- 
An)Ain,  the  separating  river  ; 
the  four  Avons,  in  England, 
are  derived  from  attjao,  river , 
the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  from 
reAt),  old,  and  AiVAr),  river ; 
Latin,  amnis ;  Welsh  avon 
Annoric,  aun. 
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Sir.  cioeAitnA ;  tAoj  ;  bu]f}e  uAtAl ; 
and  as  a  title  of  htnour,  iiibme 
(knight).  C;5eAtinA  literally 
means  "  Lord,"  same  as  the 
Greek  term  K^^io?,  Kurios, 
the  Latin  Dominn.'i,  or  the 
German  II err.  Hern  :  now 
Kti7'ios,  or  Dominus,  are  the 
only  words,  one  in  Greek  and 
the  other  in  Latin,  for  the  term 
Sir,  and  though  they  signify 
"Lord,"  as  fully  as  does  the 
L-ish  word  Ci5eAttf]A,  yet  by 
usage  they  answer  quite  natu- 
rally the  purposes  of  the  Eng- 


lish  word  "  iSir. 
"Herr"  in  German.  And  in 
truth  what  is  "  Sir,"  but  an- 
other name  for  Sire  or  Lord  ? 
Why,  then,  should  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  adoj^ting  the 
word,  cjoeAnoA,  in  Irish,  for 
the  same  polite  use  for  which 
the  word  "  Sir,"  in  English,  is 
very  naturally  employed.  The 
word  tA],  or  xao],  a  man  of 
letters,  is  also  sometimes  used 
in  Irish  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  English  term  "  Sir," 
So  is  the  word  óune  uataiI, 

EXERCISE  XXIX 


gentleman.  Let  the  learner, 
then,  select  whichever  he 
pleases.  Sao)  is  short  and 
simple,  and,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  answer  very 
well  all  the  ends  of  modern 
etiquette.  CiJeAtii^A  is,  per- 
haps, the  fittest  word,  as  it 
has  analogy  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages to  support  its  use  in 
ours  ;  and  if  our  tongue  be- 
came common,  this  would  ap- 
pear very  soon  a  natural  and 
a  very  correct  form  of  ad- 
Stephen,  ScepAf)  ;  2f)Ac  ScepAio, 
Fitzstephcns  ;  Stephenson ; 
Naoii)  ScepAr),  St.  Stephen. 
Thames,  CAu^uiró,  f..  from  cArp, 
still,  sluggish,  placid ;  and 
uirse,  water.  From  this  latter 
are  derived  the  word  wliislcey ; 
and  those  names  of  English, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  rivers  and 
towns  that  have  the  prefix  csk, 
axe,  exe,  ox,  usk,  ax  ;  as  Hex- 
ham, the  town  or  hamlet  on 
the  water ;  Oxford  is  Ox^^o\\t}, 
i.e. , —  ^aterford , — O'Brien. 


1.  You  are  welcome,  Charles,  (ceub  mile  t-'ivjlce  ]ion)<vc, 
A  SbéA|tluif,)  how  are  you?  2.  I  am  well,  thank  you. 
3.  I  am  glad,  really,  to  see  you  in  good  health,  (civ  bfióib 
ojtn?  50  beitt^iT)  50  b-puil  cu  a  ]'l<vii)ce  n)<x]r).  4.  How  have 
you  travelled  (ft|r)i;e  cu  <vi|*b|it)  to-day — was  it  on  horse- 
back (ai5  TDAitciiiseAcc),  or  on  foot  (no,  a^i  co]y)?  5.  I 
travelled  in  the  old  style  (Ajft  at)  c-feAn  snivr))  on  foot, 
6.  How  are  all  your  friends  at  home,  j^our  father  and 
mother,  your  brother  John,  and  your  sister  Julia,  and  your 
cousin  James  Johnson  (2l)AcSeC\5-\|i))?  7.  They  are  all 
well,  thanks  to  God  (t^p  uile  a  rlAiure  mA]c,  buibcACAr 
bo  ObiA).  8,  How  is  your  brother  Andi'ew,  is  he  well? 
9,  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  at  present  (oi  'I  piof  a^ahj 
ciAunof  A  b-pujl  ]'Q  Ai;oir),  for  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
these  three  months  (le  [with,  during]  cm  w]),  10.  I 
wonder  at  that  ^c<x  'oi;3i;a  lecnna]  o]in)  ^ao]  f|i;),  because 
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he  "^vas  so  fond  of  you,  and  so  much  attached  (curD<vr)Ac)  to 
his  relatives,  that  I  thought  (51111  \-i^o]\  me)  he  would  not 
allow  one  month  even  (i;ac  lei5i:A6  |-e  <xor)  \rj^  AtiiAir))  to 
pass  by  (cAfic)  Avithout  writing  to  you,  or  to  your  father 
or  mother.  11,  It  is  true  he  was  always  kind  and  aft'ec- 
tionate,  and  very  good  to  me :  I  cannot  account  for  this 
silence  (v\5«|*  v]  t]o  horv-VA  AOt)  pAC  a  CAbAHic  Aiyt  ad  yoyh 
Xo),  any  other  way,  than  by  supposing  what  is  truly  said  of 
many  others,  is  true  of  him  also,  (acc  ArbA^n  50  b-]:u]l  at) 
1)10  A  bubitAÓ  AiTi  rnofUMj  eile,  fl0|t  Aijt-fAi)  n^Aft  ad  5- 
ceA&PA)  ;  "  out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  (a^  ahia^ic  a|*  cuiri^De). 
12.  Where  was  he  when  you  heard  from  him  on  the  last 
occasion?  (Ca  ad  ^l^  a  |tAib  ye,  'd  "<^1|t  fee  cuaIah*  uAi&e 
{ooy-a)  AD  ArD  &ei5TODoc  ?)  13.  He  was  in  London  ;  and  he 
said  that  he  intended  to  go  to  France,  thence  along  to  the 
Rhine  ;  to  cross  the  Alps,  (da  b-^^lp)  iiiid  visit  Italy. 
14.  Oh !  I  see ;  It  is  very  probable  ("]-e  \x  "^^lo^is)  ^^^^^^  ^^Q 
is  at  present  taking  his  intended  tour  (ai^  sSadao  ad  atj-- 
&II1  Aift  A  lAb^iii  x'e)  through  Europe;  he  may  go  to  the 
Holy  Land,  for  one  is  not  learned  till  he  go  to  foreign 
lands  (di  rDup)ce  30  coi^cnioc).  15.  No,  he  does  not,  for 
he  promised  to  be  home  at  Christmas,  (^o  seAÍl  re  'beic 
f-AD  n>bAile  A15  AD  íIoóIac).  16.  Have  _?/om  (cur<x)  ever 
travelled  far  beyond  your  native  country  ?  17.1  never 
went  (nioit  ciia|ó  rnS  a  yi}\ví)  t<\yC)  further  than  London  and 
Kent.  I  left  London,  and  the  banks  of  that  sluggish,  fetid 
river,  the  Thames,  a  year  ago.  18.  Have  you  been  at  the 
new  Parliament  House  (ceAC  dua6  da  ^-eire)  ?  19.  Yes; 
I  have  been  at  the  Parliament  House — as  well  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  the  House  of  Commons  (a  ccac  da  fc-Ci5eA^- 
uAiÓ  A5ii|*  A  ceAc  DA  5-coicceAD).  20.  Is  not  the  ne\i 
House  a  grand  building,  well  worthy  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
the  architect,  and  of  the  age  in  which  we  live?  (il<\c 
TDAifeAc  AD  CA|iD  o)bpe  ceAc  duaó  da  feife, — obAifi  piuD- 
CAC  D]  fe  AtiiAiD  fee  'd  nibble  SeAjiUr  A  bbA]a|tAi6  a  euro 
e,  Acc  bo  'd  Aoir  <^nD  A  b-fuilrDi&?)  21.  Were  you  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall?  22.  I  was;  it  is  superb.  23.  By  what  route 
did  you  return  from  London?  24.  I  made  Manchester 
my  way ;  for  I  intended  to  see  some  friends  of  mine  who 
resided  there,  and  who  have  always  been  friendly-disposea 
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towards  my  father's  flimily  (a  b]  a  j-comi^iqS  An-cAiiAtjrAC 
le  miMi)ci[i  ri)'  ACA|i).  25.  I  suppose  you  are  quite  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  every  leading  town  in 
England  ?  26.  Indeed,  no  ;  I  assure  you  I  have  never 
left  my  own  country  save  once;  I  am  fond  of  (ca  3|ia6 
A5Arr)  Aiii)  her  fields  (a  jonicib),  and  i:)lains  (rt^A^Aib),  her 
glens  (a  5leAt)CA|b),  her  lakes,  and  her  mountains  (a  |diAb- 
cAjb) ;  give  me  a  vale  in  the  sunny  south,  with  a  neat 
mansion,  and  I  care  not  for  the  gold  and  wealth  of  London 
(cAbAiTi  ^Ati?  cumAti  A  ^X)iuri^]\j  cejc  ASm*  i;i'l  bioui)  A5ArT} 
Ai|t  ÓJI  Asm*  n^AOi;  Loii)5&in). 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON. 

For  the  learner's  sake  we  endeavoured,  and  have  dono 
so  with  some  success,  to  write  all  the  Exercises  hitherto 
given  in  our  Lessons  without  introducing  an  element 
which,  like  aspiration,  is  so  peculiar  to  Irish,  that  it  may 
well  be  deemed  essential  to  it. 

This  element,  though,  in  its  present  fonn,  peculiar  to 
Gaelic  alone,  is  not  foreign  to  other  languages.  The 
learned  who  write  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  say  that 
Gaelic,  in  the  phonetic  laws  that  regulate  its  consonantal 
changes,  is  analogous  to  those  of  Shaiidi,  or  conjunction, 
by  which  consonants  at  the  end,  and  sometimes  at  the  be 
ginning,  of  words  in  that  language,  have  their  sounds  sup- 
pressed for  those  of  cognate  letters.  In  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  this  change  of  consonants  is  chiefly  confined  to 
words  united  by  composition,  and  is  seldom  observed  in 
words  that  remain  distinct,  or  form  the  constituent  parts  of 
sentences. 

This  quality  of  which  we  are  treating,  so  peculiar  to 
Irish,  is  called  Eclipsis  ;  and  consists  in  the  suppression, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  the  sound  of  the  initial 
mute  consonant  for  that  of  another  cognate,  or  homorganic 
iCtter,  which,  in  the  written  language,  is  inserted  immedi- 
ately before  the  initial  whose  sound  is  to  be  passed  over. 

The  circumstances  under  wliich  tliis  suppression  of  the 
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sound  of  the  initial  letter  takes  place,  shall,  in  coming  Les- 
sons, be  pointed  out. 

It  will  aid  the  learner  considerably  to  see  at  one  view 
those  consonants  that  are  homorganic,  or  pronounced  by 
the  same  organ ;  and  it  will  afterwards  be  seen,  if  a  mute 
consonant  is  eclipsed  by  no  other  than  by  an  homorganic  let 
ter  of  a  more  mellow  sound,  that  eclipsis  in  Gaelic  is  founded 
on  those  laws  by  which  euphony,  or  the  facility  of  utter- 
ance, is  regulated. 

The  organs  which  chiefly  aid  in  producing  articulate 
sounds,  are  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  palate,  and  in  those 
languages  that  require  a  strong  guttural  enunciation,  as 
Hebrew,  German,  Spanish,  Irish — the  throat.  Those  let- 
ters are  homorganic  that-  are  articulated  by  the  same 
organ;  as,  b,  p,  n?,  p;  b  or  bb,  (i-e.,  v,  or  w,)  nj,  or  t^b, 
(i.e.,  V,  or  w,)  pb)  oi'  ?>  (i.e.,  i),  which  are  called  labial  or 
lip-letters  ; — c,  (i.e.,  k),  5,  c  or  cb,  5  or  jb»  are  palatal  in 
English ;  in  Irish  guttural,  or  glottal.  See  the  annexed 
Table. 


Labial. 

Dental. 

Palatal. 

Sibilants 

r 

Aspirants     ... 

Liquids}'''''^  J 

^        j  nasal 

117  rt) 

I 

V- 
Guttural 

Mutes  < 

'soft, 
hard, 
softy 

b 

P 
b  {i.e.  V  or  w) 

b 

Ay) 

3 
c 

7^  (ghEn.oTy) 

hard, 

P  (p^^  or  /) 

t  (h) 

c  (x  chi  Gr.  or 

^ 

c  in  oc.) 

"  The  letters  in  the  same  horizontal  line  are  homogeneous ;  those  in  a 
perpendicular  line  homorganic."— ^í/aníís,  Vol.  I.  p   64. 

The  homorganic  are  those  pronounced  by  the  same  organ  of  articula- 
tion, as,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  palate;  the  Iioinogeneons  are  those  form ud 
by  the  same  Idnd  of  action,  or  which  spring  from  a  kindied  agency. 
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TABLE  OF  ECLIPSES  IN  IRISH, 


,  b     (a     soft 
\         mute) 
Labials  ^  x^  (asp.hard) 


Gailarah 


Dentals 


X  (sibilant) 


Is  eclipsed  by 


n)(alic|uid,  nasal) 

b  (an  asp.  mute, 

soft) 
b  (soft) 

5  (soft) 

f)  (liquid,  nasal) 

n  (liquid,  nasal) 
b  (soft) 

c  (a  mute) 


As, 


Pronounced 

as  if 

written. 


Ati      n)-bot\i?,     our  A^i  TDOfift. 

table.  I 

Aiib-jriof),  ourwinei  *\|;  biot). 

iS]\  b-p|ATi,  our  pain  I  A|t  biAH. 


&\\      5-CAttA,         0Ur|    At\  5A|VA. 

friend.  | 

Att  T)5ul,ourcryiu;^'  a^  r)5ul. 


Alt  n-tijA,  our  God 
A)i  b-cjtx,  our  coun- 
try. 
Ar)  c-tIa-,  the  rod 


A|l    tllA. 

At!  &in. 


From  the  examples  in  the  third  column  the  learner 
perceives  that  the  sound  of  the  initial  consonant  is  sup- 
pressed, and  that  of  the  prefixed  cognate  sounded  instead. 

Initial  5,  however,  when  eclipsed  by  jj,  has  its  sound  not 
suppressed,  but  blending  with  that  of  n,  forms  one  new  sound 
— viz. ,  T)3,  nasal ;  and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  hyphen 
mark  denoting  eclipsis  placed  between  r)  and  3.  "  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,"  says  a  distinguished  modern  scholar, 
"  that  certain  articulate  sounds  are  found  in  one  language, 
or  group  of  languages,  which  may  be  wanting  in  another." 
The  sound  of  nj,  nasal,  is  not  found  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word  in  the  English  language ;  it  is  found,  however,  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  words  of  Saxon  origin ;  as,  "  mingling," 
"bungling,"  "wrangling,"  or  oi' im,  in,  en,  cm,  in  French, 

The  sound  1)5  should  be  distinguished  from  that  of  50 
— the  latter  is  pronounced  by  introducing  between  the 
sounds  of  5  and  1)  a  slight  vowel-souud ;  as,  jne,  appear- 
ance, sex;  as  if  giné  {i,  very  short) ;  so  5i)iori),  an  act;  a3 
if  3ir))otii.  In  like  manner  ci;;  as,  ci;oc — pronounced  as 
linock.  a  hilj. 
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yocabulahy. 


?ln)Ac,  out ;  as  cei*  aidac,  go  out. 

2ln)uio,  without,  outside  ;  as  c*v  nje 
An)ui5,  I  am  without. 

t)oc,  w,,  a  tabernacle,  a  tent,  a  cot. 
Hebrew,  nn,  beth,  a  house  ;  as, 
Beth-el,  the  house  of  God  ;  the 
name  Jacob  called  Luz,  af- 
ter the  \-ision  in  which  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him,  on  his 
going  to  and  returning  from 
Padan  Aram.  ^e</i-lehem,  the 
hoiise  of  bread. 

bocAr),  m.,  a  cot,  a  cabin. 

CjCirjAr,  m.,  calmness;  from  ciui), 
calm. 

CluAf).  »i..  a  retreat,  a  sequestered 
spot ;  a  plain  or  lawn  between 
two  woods.  To  quiet  retreats 
of  this  kind  the  early  Irish 
Saints,  like  St.  Finian  at  Clo- 
nard,  (from  cluAr),  and  ixiift, 
high)  ;  St.  Brendan,  at  Clon- 
fert,  (from  cluArj,  and  peAiir,  a 
wonderful  act,  a  miracle)  ;  St. 
Jarlath,  at  Ciuanfoish,  (from 
cluAr),  and  t;o\x,  the  possessive 
case  of  tror,  rest,  a  settled 
abode)  ;  retired  to  devote 
themselves  to  prayer,  contem- 
plation, and  study.  On  this 
account  we  meet  with  many 
names  of  places  in  Ireland 
commencing  with  Cluan  or 
Clon. 

Ct)oc,  m.,  a  hill.  Anglicised,  hnocTc, 
in  Irish  topographical  names. 

Cuinjiti,  f. ,  a  valley,  a  flat  between 
elevated  ridges  or  continuous 
heights.  Cu)n)in  V^  'c\\]  r)-U'T5e, 
the  valley  of  the  three  waters, 
where  the  Suir,  Nore,  and 
Barrow  meet.  Hence  the 
names  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  C'iOH^erland  and  Wales,  the 
Cameri,  Cumhri.  or  Cimhri. 


"O'eA^,  do;  act ;  v.  ir. ;  perf.^]r)^eAX  ; 
flit.  seAOirAi) ;  Inf.  i?éAnAó. 

1^.^o,  get  ;  V.  ir.,  perf.  ^UA^lvXr  ;  /ut. 
5eAl.^Ab  ;  Inf.  ri^B^Vl- 

Péjr},  self ;  as  nje-^eirj,  myself ;  own; 
as,  A^  f -cin  i:ájr),  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Vorn^,  m..  desire,  delight,  pleasure; 
the  air  of  a  song ;  a  tune. 

3eAU,  m ,  a  promise,  a  pledge ; 
njAfi,  as  ;  placed  before,  gives 
the  word  an  advei'bial  mean- 
ing ;  as,  ujAfi  oSAll,  on  account 
of ;  because  of. 

oeAll,  v.,  to  promise. 

SleAr^,  m.,  a  glen^  a  vale* 

Si)Aor),  m.,  (pr.  as  ii  miceeii)  wealth, 
substance;  b;ori)Ao;n, /.,  (from 
i?I,  wanting,  and  n;AO]t)),  vanity; 
idleness. 

W]An,  m.,  (pr.  meean)  desire  ;  ai)- 
njAin.  inordinate  desire  ;  ^Aoi 
Ar)'f)iAn,  under  the  influence  of 
inordinate  desire. 

2í)uUac,  m  ,  the  summit;  the  top 
part ;  as,  u);iUac  cr)oic,  the  top 
of  a  hill ;  n)ullAc  &o  qr)t),  the 
top  of  your  head. 

Rejó,  ready  ;  ti^ioeAcc,  /-,  readi- 
ness. 

Re;leA5,  m. ,  a  churchyard. 

SeAcc-njA;o,/.,  a  week ;  from  rcAcr, 
seven,  and  u)A]r),  a  day,  morn- 
ing ;  Latin,  mane,  morning. 

5iubAlo,&,/,  the  act  of  walking. 

5riut,  /.,  (See  Exception  3  to  Eule 
1 ,  Lesson  Seventeen,)  a  stream. 

5cixitt,  /,  history  ;  story  ;  fable. 

Ci5,  the  prepos.  case  of  ceAc,  m.,  a 
house  ;  Atib-cia,  a  big  house. 

C15  l]oiT;,  it  comes  with  me  :  I  can. 

CobAti,  m.,  a  well ;  a  fountain  ; — a 
word  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  names  of  many 
places  in  this  coimtry. 


Note — Apply  Eules  I.  3,  for  ascertaining  the  gender  of  nouns  (See 
Seventeenth  Lesson,  p.  93,)  to  those  which  have  the  gender  marked  in 
the  foregoing  Vocabulary. 
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EXEECISE  XXX. 


1.  5o  m-beAWui5e  Oja  6uic,  (God  save  you:  literally — 
i\ray  God  give  you  a  blessing)  a  SljeAmitlf  6]l,  c<\,]tA&  1170 
Cfto]6e.  2.  Oo  TD-beAWuije  0]a  A^^iy  9Xlu]]ie  6u]z-ye  a 
l^eA&Aiii,  Mac  t^a  b-'i^if^le  (flower  of  nobility) ;  tjac  moc 
Ai|i  tDAib]!)  cixifi  Ajft  bo  co]|-?  3.  j|^  rr;oc  50  befri^in,  mA^t 
geAll  50  b-pujl  At;  iDAii)in   CO  bpeAS  fju,  Ajuf  biijl  asatt? 

Al^-blfl  n^Oft  A  ÓéAUAÓ  AI)    IIIÓ  Al)r)  AOOpeACC  leAC-]*A.       4.    )f 

molt  Ai)  feA]i  fiúbAlo]&e  cii,  50  CjT^ce  (certainly);  ^)]  b-pii|l 
l<v  mAjc  Aju  h\t,  i)AC  b-piql,  cu  a]5  imceAcc  (going),  ó 
ct^Ojc  30  crjoc;  ó  sleAi)  50  sleATj;  ó  cltiAr)  50  cIuau,  A5ur 
Ó  cunMit  50  cuiDAtt  cpib  Ai)  ci|i.  5.  2í)Aife,  1|- píofi  biijc ; 
30  c]i)ce  ]]'  AOib]!;  liorn   a  be]c,  Atjn  A|i  b-ci|i  buccAif  pé|n 

Amuij  5AC  UAIH  ^^-^15  Mo")>  ^11^  tT)ullAC  1JA  ]'llAb,  Ajjl 
bajl|l  T)A    3-CI)0C,  AJUf   A    5-C1ltl)Af  I)A    n3leAT) ;    vo    Ajiir    A15 

fjiibAl  Ajjt  bitiiAc  DA  loc  (on  the  border  of  lakes)  t)o  le  b-A]f 

T)A  5-CUAI7.       6.    N|    njAlC  l]Om-|-A  bill  AHJAC  At)  lll6,  civ  A5ArT} 

30  leo[i  le  béAT;A6.  7.  Oc,  bubnAif  At)  U\  ceAt)i)A,  A5iif 
SeAll  cu,  30  rj)-beiÓceív  |te]6  At)  ]ii6,  A-^ny  50  rt)-bei8eAÓ  pA^l 
A3Ab  itDceACc  \\o\v  c|t]b  At)  ri|t;  óijt  30  beitt)]r)  leAc  nioft 
rn^]i  liofi)  AOt)  6uii;e  e^le  acc  cu,  oiji  zi\]]\-Ye  co  eol3Ac  y]t) 

A]|t    3AC  CI5    A3U|-    Al|1    3AC    iX]t,  AI|l    3AC  boc,   A3Ur  Ajlt  3AC 

Aitb-c]3  ;  A] It  3AC  cliiAt)  A3iif  5AC  cotDA^ft,  |*le]b,  ^leAt), 
cobA]|t,  fftiic,  (steam)  AthuH)  (river)  cA|ftt),  |teili3,  c^U,  A3uf 

T)]   fe  y]\)  ATTjivp),  ACC    CCV  piOf    A5Ab    AJIt  yz'A]\l    3AC    t)i6    AI^l 

bub  wA]t  l|on)  CAii)c,  i)0  Al|t  bub  ri)Aic  l]orn  eolny  ^•a3aiI. 
8.  Ci\  ttje  bu|6eAC  bujc,  |:aoi  ad  iT^eAi*  (esteem)  ii)ó(t  cí\ 
A3Ab  Ofitt); — njCAi*  tjAc  y\{i  we,  a3u|*  30  I)-Ai|ii6e  (especially) 
Ó  f:eA]t  A13  A  b-fujl  At)  oitiCAb  (so  much)  f:ó3lA|rt)  (of  learn- 
ing) aV  civ  A3Ab-fA.  N]  rt)ATc  l]onj,  Tt)A|t  rin»  tjAC  b-ci3 
\\on)  óul  leAc  At)  iu6;  acc  bejó  lív  e|le  A3aii)I).  9.  Na|i 
5eAU  cu  bAti),  30  tD-bejceiv  ^ieió  ad  ]n6?  10.  Oo  seAllAj*; 
ACC  i)Ac  b-pu)!  y\oy  A3Ab  30  b-pu^l  A3AtT)  30  leo[t  le  oéAi)AÓ; 
A3uf  i)AC  b-ci5  ip"'  V^]^  f'^^S-'^l'-  (pi'-  ««'-^"0  ^i^  1"^?  lí»  )r 
pjoit  5Uft  cói;i  bo  3AC  ujle  bup^e  da  ijeice  a  oSadao,  a  civ 
y^o]  D-A  I'ciuft,  A3a|'  Ai|t  AD  ivóbAn  ]*iD,  1)1  wc^^t  l^otD  30 
D-beADpi\  D16  Apt  bic  DAC  iD-beióeAb  cgaiic  bujc  a  6éAt)A6. 
12.  Teicitt),  30  b-jiujl  c!aI  (sense)  A3Ab,  A3Uf  dac  b-puil 
cu  n)A|t  30  leo|t  bAOii)e  Ó3A  pAO]  ADrt)iAD  A13  3AC  ujle 
biorT)Aop).     13.  Civ  n)e  bujoeAC  bujc ;  ]y  ceAi)i*A  (meekly) 
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C|i;eAlcA  (kindly),  lAbAjtAut?  cu  (you  speak)  Ajft  5ac  ^[6. 
14.  C]A  Ai;  Iá  Ar;0]f  (now)  a  nj-bejo  cu  ]ieió,  le  ccacc 
Ifort);  AbAi|x  e  (name  itV  15.  Liv  ^-AOijie  ^jit  b]c;  vo  at) 
ceub  l^  be'i)  c-reAccrbA[i),  miv  bióeAnr)  r^  mAjc.  16.  ]|* 
^A&A,  b'  pei&ift  (perhaps  ;  literally,  it  may  be  possible)  30 
rT)-beiD  Ia  e)le  a5ait)1}  n)A|t  At)  liv  f o ;  civ  At)  c-Ae|i  iv|t&, 
Ai:)  rP^m  3oiin7,  5AI)  neul,  rjo  f n^ut) ;  ah  ^niAt)  ^15  e||ii- 
3eA6  30  I'OiUreAc  (radiiintly)  ;  i)a  b-eir)  (the  birds)  A15 
ceolriAÓ  Ajfi  5AC  c|tAU  ;  A5uf*  au  cfiui^e  50  [e]]i  (the  world 
entirely)  ^ao]  y~je]n),  ttjaji  at)  ceub  U\  aiji)  a  b-cAinic  fe 
ArDAC  Ó  Iattt)  ah  C!3eAiit)A.  17.  TJ^\  pour)  n)óii  0|trr)  a  6iil 
leAc.  18.  11a  cA|t}i ;  bei6  Uv  ejle  A3Ainu  CO  njAic.  19.  So 
Í  rrjo  tbAUAiii,    A13   ceAcc  ;    ca.   aji    5-ceuo    pTtop)     fteió. 

20.  ^t  n)ACAift  7*0  é  PeAbAft  O'Caoih)  A^ft  A  lAbA^fi  me  30 
rn]V]C    leAc,    CAjtAb    05   Aifi    a    b-pujl    A3Arr)    trjeAf     n)óii. 

21.  'S  6  a  beACA;  ceub  m]\e  y:.\]\ze  |toit)AC.  22.  ]f  rrjAibit) 
biteA3  Í  1*0,  <^  beAT)  ua|'A|1.  23.  SeAÓ  30  beirr)|i);  fo  e  ah 
ceub  lit  bfteA3  bi  A3Air)n,  le  td]  (for  the  month  past — 
literally,  with  month).  24.  ?t  SeArpu^f,  zi\  bo  ceub- 
pltoit)  |tei6;  A3Uf  ci\  b'ACA]ii  a3U|*  t)0  6eA]tb-f]u]a  ajj  bu]! 
leAc;  b'  T^eibjit  t;A)i  ]c  at;  bu]r)e-uAi-Al  03  fo  a  ceub-piioin 
50  pó]ll.  25.  CAbAifi  bu^nt),  A  PeAbAi|t,  oi)ói|t  bo  cou)Iua- 
bAin  AI3  bojib?  26.  Le  V'Cxilce,  30  beim|t);  acc  C13  Ijom 
A  |iA&  30  pio|t  3uti  oftn^-fA  beAi)CAfi  ah  oi)oni  (on  nie  the 
honour  is  done — bestowed)  a  be^c  Ant)  bu|t  3-corbluAbAft- 
]*A.  27.  Cei3  tiorT)AtT)  (before  me),  ttJA  'f  re  t:)0  to]\  e;  yo 
'e  At)  bsAllAC  (this  is  the  way). 


NINETEENTH   LESSON. 

In  loJiich  is  shown  when  Eclipses  in  Gaelic  occurs. 

Rule  1. — Eclipsis  is  cau&ed  by  the  possessive  pronouns 
plural,  A|i,  our;  bufi,  your;  a,  their;  as,  3ftA6ui3ceoi|i  CAb- 

tT)A|t,  A]l    b-CloCAHUA,   Afl  t)-DlA,   A3U1*    Ajl    b-f  UAr3AlcO]|t,  a 

jealous  lover  is  our  Lord,  our  God,  and  our  Redeemer. 

C  the  initial  mute   of  Ci3eA|tt)A,  is  eclipsed  by  b;  O, 
in  OjA,  by  t) ;  and  p,  by  b  (b  aspirated,  sounds  as  v). 

If  tT)o,  mine,  or  any  of  the  possessive  pronouns  singular 
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(except  A,  her;)  precede  Ci5eA|xi)A,  O^a,  or  pu<\r5Alcoi|t, 
the  initial  letters  would  be  only  aspirated.  (See  Fifth 
Lesson,  Obs.  1,  page  28.) 

The  Lord,  and  the  God;  At)  Ci5eA|tr)A,  a5u|*  at)  D]a. 

3iy  Lord,  and  mi/  God;  ti^o  Ci5eAiinA,  A5ur  njo  t)]ii. 

Our  Lord,  and  our  God;  "  ^]C'  &-Ci5eAiiOA,  a5U|'  "  Aft" 

t)-OlA.  _  ^ 

His  Lord,  and  his  God;   a  Oi5eA|it)A,  A^nf  a  O^a. 
Their  Lord,  and  íAdr  God;  "  a"  o-Ci5eAH0A,  A5ur  "  a" 

ti-DlA. 

^e?*  Lord,  and  her  God ;  a  Ci5eA|tr)A,  aju]'  a  O^a. 

/is,  referring  to  the  name  of  an  inanimate  object,  is,  in 
Irish — as  all  nanjes  are,  either  masculine  or  feminine — ex- 
pressed by  the  words  his  or  her  (a). 

Thus,  eclipsis  follows  the  j^lural  possessive  pi'onouns ;  as- 
piration, the  singular  possessive  pronouns. 

The  letter  S,  r,  is  not  affected  by  aii,  bu|i,  or  a;  as,  A]t 
SlAr)ui5ceoift,  our  Saviour;  Aft  Sajatic,  our  priest. 

Rule  2. — The  possessive  case  plural  of  nomis  declined 
with  the  article  (ai?,  the)  ;  as — 

Oc,  &  Pinn  "  PA  b-í^^^t)^"  aV  n*  rii-«»*o ! 

Alas,  0  Fiona  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the  Hosts- 

—  Oisaian's  Lament 

O,  OrsA-n  "  OA  ti3leo,"  njo  tijAC  ! 

O  Oscar  of  the  lights,  my  son, 
Gitiiq,  a  Oirit),  A  se^Tt  PAtJitiMc  "  oa  nj-bACAll." 
Ai-ise,  0  Oisin,  says  Patrick  of  the  Croziers. 

Tlfg  T)A  n-i)ul,  King  of  the  Elements,  i.e.,  the  Elements" 
King  ;  possessive  case — 

t5'  ^neA5Alt^  ilcu]!  "  ha  s-cof"  luAc, 
Keplied  Achilles  of  the  fleet  feet. 

— Irish  Homer. 

In  English  the  possessive  case  is  seldom  employed ;  in 
its  stead  the  objective  case  governed  by  the  preposition  of 
is  quite  common.  The  mere  English  student  should  learn 
that  whenever  of  denotes  possession,  it  is  translated  into 
Irish — as  it  is  into  Latin  or  into  Greek — by  merely  causing 
the  noun  before  which,  in  English,  it  is  placed,  to  be  put 
into  the  possessive ;  as — 

The  house  of  the  Lord — i.e.,  the  house  belonging  to  the 
Lord — is  translated,  ceAC  At;  Ci3eA]it)A  ;  Domus  Domini. 
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The  -word  "  Lord,"  the  possessor,  is  in  Irish,  in  the  posses- 
sive case,  wliile  in  Enghsh  it  is  governed  by  the  preposition 
of.     We  shall  advert  to  this  again. 

Initial  S,  f,  is  excepted  from  this  Second  Rule  also;  as, 
ceAjtc  V)<K  S  AT^Ajtc,  the  Priest's  right.  ConjAijtle  "  r;<v  Sao]," 
a  counsel  of  the  Sages. 

VOCABULARY. 


iUpor),  m.,  Alplionsus. 

<íloó5Ar)  (the  descendent  (3AT)  or 
Sinn)  of  íáloó,  Hugh),  Egan. 
^Ac  :ilo65Ain,  Mac  Egan ; 
0'2lo85Ai),  O'Hegan;  ClAn  vU'b- 
5Ar),  MacEgans  (the  elan  or 
family  of  the  MacEgan.) 

l)All,  TO.,  spot,  member  (of  the 
body);  Aj^i  bMl,  on  the'  spot, 
presently. 

beAllAc,  m. ,  way,  passage  ;  Persian, 
balak ;  ^v^o  At)  beAllAC,  leave 
the  way. 

beAnn)  f  •  to  cut,  to  prune,  to  shave. 
Inf. ;  bo  beAinwo,  to  shave,  to 
prmie,  to  clip. 

Cati),  adj.,  Gr.,  y.a.^'Tiri,  hampe,  a 
bending  ;  crooked,  bent, 
curved  ;  obliquely  directed, 
awTy  ;  blind  of  one  eye  ;  noun, 
a  bending ;  v.  to  bend ;  Welsh 
and  Bret.,  camm.  Its  indi- 
rect meaning  is  deceit,  deceit- 
ful ;  as  in  the  words  of  Juno 
to  Jove— 

"2lcc   leAn    fco  coTtjAiftle,   A'r 
cióvin  Annr  An  atp 
Wac  n)-beit)    oa   Oeice   leAc 
'XAt)  5-coibAiTtle  "  CAT1)." 
—Homer,  B.  4, 1.  4.5. 

CAxrj'Ar),  in  ,  diminutive  of  preced- 
ing, a  hurl ;  a  stick  curved  at 
the  end ;  (Gr. ,  ncc^a,^,  a  stake, ) 
A|5  iTtJittc  cADAn,  plajdng  at 
hurley  ;  (Scotch — shiiaty  play- 
ing.) From  CArt),  is  derived  tiie 
word  comma,  which  is  a  little 
crooked  turn  ;  Irish,  CAn)05  ; 
also  CAtT)-Al,  a  humped  ani- 
mal, a  camel.  l;A6|tO|»,  the 
ball  used  at  hurley. 

CeACAjt,  four ;  Latin,  quatiior. 


CI05,  m  ,  a  bell ;  a  clock,  because, 
like  a  bell,  it  sounds.  Welsh, 
clock;  Fr.  cloche.  From  the 
Keltic  CI05,  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
rives the  English  word  clock. 

Clo!5  n,  "i..  a  little  bell ;  a  bunch  of 
berries  ;  a  cluster  ;  a  pendant. 

Clo]5eAn,  TO.,  the  head;  the  skull 
(from  CI015  and  ceAqt),  the 
head,)  because  the  shell  of  the 
head  or  skull  is  not  unlike  a 
bell. 

Clo5Ab,  m.,  (from  CI05,  and  eAt», 
dress,  covering,)  a  helmet;  so 
called  because  of  old  it  waa 
made  like  a  bell. 

C|^Ann)  TO.,  a  tree  ;  a  mast ;  a  frame 
for  network  or  woof ;  a  beam, 
a  block  ;  c\\^\rjt}  ubAl,  an  ap- 
ple tree  ;  c^iAnn  pem^j  a  pear 
tree  ;  CftAnn  nófA,  a  rose  tree  ; 
C|tAnn  cri|CeAc,  an  aspen  tree  ; 
c^ADn  i^l'^i  an  olive  tree  ;  CftAno 
reoil  a  mast  (of  sailing);  ctiAnf) 
rcAnncA,  a  press  (literally,  a 
block  or  frame  of  pressing)  ; 
ct\Ann  sejlbce,  a  frame  or  bars 
for  warping. 

CuAific,  /.,  a  circle,  a  round  ;  ^a 
cuAit]ic,  in  a  circle,  round  about; 
a  visit,  a  visitation ;  A^i  cuAi^tc, 
on  a  visit ;  Ai5  bSAnAb  cuAjitce, 
making  his  visitation  ;  cuaXhic, 
a  court :  ir  V- Ajifi  cAitA  'f  An 

5-cuAiric  'oA  bonn  rA  vponAn)  a 

friend  at  court  is  better  than 
a  groat  in  the  purse. 

CuA|xcUi5,  go  about;  search,  in- 
quire diligently. 

CuA|^^UoA6,  investigation. 

V-A]T;\\\^e,  TO.,  (from  pAia^sAb,  to  de- 
stroy, to  wreck,)  the  ocean, 
the  deep;  n)\.\]n,  also  means  sea 
k2 
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I'Arj,  m.,  stray;  stroll;  Ajn  if'-\ri, 
astray ;  as,  riv  rjA  cAO|tAió  ajji 
^'AV,  tlie  sheep  are  astray. 

l^apAc,  strolling,  wandering  ;  Air&iti 
VCvoAC,  a  strolling  Avalk. 

PoAbAr,  m ,  goodness  ;  in  good 
plight,  comeliness ;  the  "best 
possible  state  of  anything.  Tiv 
re  *\iti  fcAbAr,  it  (or  he)  is  in 
the  best  possible  'vvay. 

Vo]\\^rieM\),  VI.,  (from  ^oitieAó,  suit ; 
lit ;  and  5n;ó,  perform,  make) 
a  bnilding ;  offices,  appurte- 
nances. 

5Ari,  near;  o^^Itie,  «<(;".,  nearer;  n. 
/.,  nearness. 

CoiT)5Afi,      )    (cott)  and  óaji,)  con- 

Coii;5Af\Ac,  \   venient. 

5i6,  although ;  quasi,  50  b;ó,  that  it 
be. 

Lu]TT)neAc  (from  lu|ii)e,  or  loin)e, 
bareness ;  and  rjCAc,  for  t)A  e^c, 
of  the  horscs\  Limerick,  which 
was  built  on  a  peninsula  made 
bare  by  the  mmrber  of  horses 
sent  thither  to  gi-azc. 

SI^eACAi),   m ,   a  tap-rooted    plant, 


snchas  a  parsnip,  carrot,  radish; 
as,  tijOACAi)  bui6e,  a  carrot ; 
iijcACArj  inr;,  a  parsnip. 

PotJUA,  m.,  beans. 

P()cA]ó,  m.,  (for  pocAcAi6,  plural  or 
pccAco,  a  potato;  a  word  of 
Indian  origin),  potatoes;  in 
Munster  commonly  ])rouounced 

PflUCAlO. 

Sub,  m.,  sap,  juice  ;  rubuAlrijAn,  (the 
sap  of  earth)  strawberries ; 
rub  ciiAob,  a  raspljerry. 

Spine, /.,  a  thorn  ;  Latin,  spina. 

SpioAr),  »1.,  (from  rpiue,  a  thorn)  a 
gooseberry ;  the  shrub  that 
produces  that  fruit. 

TAti,  i^re2Jos.,  over,  above,  beyond  ; 
cAnc,  passed  over,  gone  by, 
undone  ;  round  about ;  ca  <\\) 
r-Att)  cA|ir,  the  time  is  gone  by; 
cx\\\.  CA|ic  At)  cuAc,  send  round 
the  bowl ;  ca  ttje  CAtxc,  I  am 
undone. 

Cuirle,  the  hinge  of  a  door. 

Cuirlo,  v.,  turn  as  on  hinges;  to 
stumble ;  bAnii-cuirlu5AÓ,  to 
stumble  headforemost. 


EXERCISE  XXXI. 


1.  >t  b-8t}[ti  If  cu  |*5Aic  (the  chief,  the  best)  da  b-].*CA|i 
A  he\t  AT)ij  1*0  CO  luAc  aY  c^ija — ca  b-pu]l  ho  6eA|ib' 
bitAcAift  ?  2.  beió  x^  ^W  Xo  ^W^  b^ll;  Diofi  b'  xep]]\ 
\e]x  ceAcc    liom-r^  at)  UAjfi  b|  nje  ]tei6,    ir)cv|t   geAll  51111 

■jU\]b  Aft  5-C0lcCACA|t  ?Clp01U  0'?Vo65AIl)  A]It  CllAiflC  AJAIOU, 

A5ur  b'  e|3ii)  60  I'AUDAcc  (because  our  cousm-german, 
Alphonsus  O'Hegan,  was  on  a  visit  with  us,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  hiui  to  stay)  le  hi}t  ado  Aonf:eAcc  leij*  (to 
be  along  with  him),  3.  Oc,  }^e\c]xri ;  ]]'  ceAjic  f|'%  4.  Ca 
n)éi&  &e  cloi5  é  Ai)oir?  5.  M)  'I  (for  i)|  b-viqO  1'*^  "^^^  <^'> 
ceACAjt  be  CI03.  6.  Civ  |*e  voot  ]--ai;  c[tí\ci)ói5A  (evening) 
iDAjt  x\\).     7.  CA]a|i  lioii)  An)AC  A5uf  C15  \\m   X\v\ia\  (pr. 

sllOol)   r)0    A]|-!Dni    fAUAC    A    8éAl)AÓ    ti^\\Z,,    AJUr    CAIHC    A^llj' 

cotÍ7-|ií\6  A  ÓéAHAÓ  eAbjiAioi)  peju  (among  ourselves,  i.c^ 
with  each  other).  8.  C15  Iiud;  asuj-  ir  itjAjc  lionj-f^^-  ^> 
ó]]i  í;i  njAjc  lioit)  A  bejc  a  |*r]5   acc  co  beA5  a'i*  C15  lion). 
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9.  So  é  AX)  beAlUc  Ic  CAob  au  ci^.  11.  Oo  pAjb  rvA]i 
A5A&;  }]'  pofiui*  citirlit3A6  (to  stumble)  Ar)t7  beAlAc  caw, 
I'leAWAit)    (slippery),    njAfi   ub    caU    (like   that   yonder). 

12.    CAb    é     &0    ri)eA]*  A]ft  A|t  b-CCAC  A3U|*  Al|t  A|t  u-Aic  A1|l 

A]i  b-CAUri),  Ajitr  A|t  b-poiiijneAm?  13.  ]]•  e  mo  tt}eAf  50 
b-puilbitii  b-ceAC  tt)A|C,  buit  fc-CAlAri)  Ar)-ri)<\lr,  bu|t  t>a]c  ^luin, 
A5U|'  buji  b-po(ii5ueATÍ7  A^fi  }:eAbAf.  14.  Cja  acu  ir  VeAitji, 
bun  b-ceAc-f  <v,  t^o  ah  b-ceAc-ije, — which  is  the  better,  your 
house  or  our  house?  15.  jj*  t^eAjtjt  bun  b-ceAC,  rjA  a]i 
b-ccAC-ue.  16.  CAtDuib  At)T)  yo,  cori)5Aii]tAc  bo'i)  v-x]in]t, 
bo'i)  bAjle  TT)oi|t,  bo'i)  b-|.\vni|t3e, — ueice  (things)  a 
beineAj*  (that  give)  Iuac  tdoji  bo  ceAC  cuAiÓe  (enhance  the 
value — give  a  great  price  to — a  country  house).  17.  ^u 
fe  ro  buft  i)5A|inÓA?  18.  Ji*  é  aji  T?5Ait]tt5A  &,  cA|tit  AfceAc 
A5U|'  Atr)A]ic  Aifi.  19.  Ca  At)  T)]6  CA  Ar)i)  ?  20.  CO  leoft  ; 
— z!x  pocAiÓ  (potatoes)  ajuj*  3Abivi|-be  (cabbage),  pif 
(pease),  A5«f  ponAjTte  (beans),  rrjeAcoT)  bu0,  rrjeACAi?  b^t), 
TDeACAi;  itAjbjj    (radish),    njeACAi)   3A|ib  tjo   cujtTjAp,  fubA- 

CflAob,  ]*ubA-CAlrbAn,   O^rjUlD,  CjlAp)    ItÓfA,   CltAjl)  ubAl,  C]\<S]r) 

pei|ie,  fpiouiu)  A5u|'  a  leicibib.  21.  ye]C}W  3iifi  AD-ri^Aic 
A  AtDAitcADt)  I'e  Ar)oir.  22.  CAb  fe  bo  li^eAf  A^i  At)  c<loi  c^ 
t;a  citAit)  (the  trees),  A3ur  ai|i  3AC  p<\}-  ejle  a  civ  'y  ai? 
3Ait|i6A?  23.  2.DeA|*Aitr)  30  b-puil  buji  3-c]iaiu  nbAl  ]to-a|ib, 
a3u|*  bufi  ^HibA-citAob  ^3ApcA  ArnAc  3AI)  beAjtitAb.  24.  C^a 
leii*  (with  whom,  i.e.,  to  whom  belong)  at)  3A|i]t6A  ub  caII, 
A3u|*  At)  3011C  1*0  3A11  bAtt)?  25.  Le  mo  Ttjuirjcm  yé]\j,  rvo 
CU1&  3A0I,  PAbftujc  A3ur  S&AmuT  O'OaIais.  26.  ]l|*peA)tft 
A  njofic  r)A  bo  30nc-rA.  27.  iJi  peAini  30  oeirbjr).  28.  1|* 
\:e'<x]t]x  A  3-C|iAii;  ubAjl,  a  3-c|tAii;  péjite  a3U|-  a  ^-C]X<s]\)  jtof, 

^3"r  3AC  luf  1)0    plAl)bA    A    CA  'pA|"    At)!)  A  n30ItC,  1)0  bu|t  3- 

citAjT)  A3u|'  buji  b-]íAf*-|-e.  29.  b' pejb^fi  |*]t)  (perhaps  so; 
literally,  that  may  be  possible)  acc  ]y  yec^]i]i  l]orr)-fA  njo 
cup  -pep)  'oA  A  3-cuib-TAt),  316  30  b-pujl  r]  CO  n)Aic  rin. 
Ca  ^'lof  A3AIT),  Ain  cAoi  Aiii  b^c,  3u|i  b'  ye<^]^x  a|i  3-coiftce 
A3ur  A]!  3-citoineAcc  'da  a  3-coi|tce,  a  3-c]toiDeAcc  A3Uf  a 
t)-AfibA]i-rAt).     30.  Mac    At)-eol3Ac   zi\]\i-xe    be   cAob   caI- 

n)An? 31.  Civ   ye  atd  p]toiuT)e,   cA|i|t    a    f"*^Ac,   ca  aíj 

comluAbAfi  A]3  cfiumiiSAb.  32.  beió  pleAO  fub3Ac  A3AiT)t), 
CA  fuil  A3AID.  33.  bei6,  IDA  civ  At)  y^on  A-^ny  at)  peo^l  if 
ye^\i\x  A  Lu)n)j)eAC  adi),  bA0]i}e  (people)  Ó3A  a  óeAt)At>  fub 
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^Ac.  34.  Mac  tr)-bei8  t^l'^^.  no  bArb^'A  ajaii^o?  Shall  we 
not  have  dancing? — literally,  will  there  not  be  dance  or 
merriment  (at)  ibr  us.  35.  bejó,  (there  will  be)  rrjA  '|* 
co|l  Ijb  (if  there  is  will  with  ye,  i.e.,  if  you  wish)  50 
b-c]  éjftJS  Ai?  Ue. 

Obs "  Have,"  in  the  Englisli  language  is  called  an  Auxiliary,  though 

it  is  not  always  such,  but  an  independent  verb,  signifying  to  possess  :  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  pei-fect  tense.  In  the  former  sense,  as  a  word  denot- 
ing possession,  it  has,  in  Irish,  no  verb  corresponding  to  avoir,  in  French  ; 
or  avere,  in  Italian.  Instead  of  it,  the  verb  to  be,  so  bejc,  with  the  com- 
pound pronouns,  A5Art),  at  me,  or  to  me  ;  A5AÍ3,  to  you  (thee)  ;  ^156,  to 
him  ;  Aicj,  to  her  ;  A^<\]m,  to  us  ;  A3Aib,  to  you  (ye) ;  acu,  to  them,  is 
employed.     (See  Obs.  2,  in  Third  Lesson,  x>.  16.) 

"  Have,"  as  a  sign  of  the  perfect  tense  expresses  the  idea  of  time  just 
now  passed.  In  Irish,  as  in  every  learned  or  ancient  language,  the  idea 
of  past  time  is  conveyed  by  the  ending  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb, 
or  by  the  past  participle  and  the  verb  to  he,  bo  bejc ;  as,  I  have  come,  bo 
tA]X)\ce\x ;  John  has  come.  So  cajoic  Se'-s^^n ;  the  day  has  been 
cA  An  U  cAicce.    (See  Fifth  Lesson,  on  the  verbal  endings,  jj.  25.) 


TWENTIETH  LESSON. 

Obs.  1 . — Eclipsis  aifects  only  the  initial  mute  consonant. 
It  is  never,  like  aspiration,  found  in  the  middle  or  end  of 
a  word. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  any  noun  in  the  singular 
number,  preceded  by  the  article  ai?  (the)  is  governed  by 
any  of  the  simple,  or  non-compound  prepositions  (except 
bo,  bo,  TJAt),  eibifi — see  Exception  2,  p.  110,)  eclipsis  is  pro- 
duced, "if  the  initial  consonant  (that  is,  the  consonant  with 
which  the  word  begins,)  be  of  that  class  that  undergoes 
this  suppression ;  as, 

My  father  was  through  the     b|      rnVrAiii     "  cjiib      ai;" 
garden.  t)3A|i|tÓA  (pr.  ngarrhy). 

John  has  the  land  at  (under)     Ccv    au  rAUrt)  A13  SeA^AD 
the  highest  rent.  "  pAo]  'i)"  5-cio|-  ]y  Aifibe. 

James    is    at    the     market     Cix    SeAmur    "  A15    at)"    m 
town.  bA]le  riióut. 
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What  is  little  is  sweet  (there     Civ  bU^|•  '*  a]\\  ad"  rn-beAS^p 
is    taste    071    the    scanty 
meal). 

5,  of  3A|i|t6A,  is  eclipsed  hj  rj;  c  of  ciof,  by  3 ;  b,  of 
bA^le,  by  TT7;  b,  of  beASAT)  by  n^,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  rule. 

Exception  1 — To  this  rule  nouns  singular,  w'hose  first 
letter  is  &  or  c,  are  exceptions,  because  the  letter  "  r)"  of 
the  article  av,  which  precedes  them,  is  itself  of  cognate 
origin  with  r,  or  &  ;  as, 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  00  T)-béAr)rA|t  so  co]l  *'  a]]i 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  at?  caIah)"  TrjAjt  5i)]óceA|t 

A]ii  tJeAri). 

Everything  on  (in)  the  Iw^ie^vr)  5AC  r)]6  ca  "  Ai]t 
u-07^ld  passes  away  like  at;  borij^i^r),"  iDAjt  At)  3-ceo. 
a  vapour. 

It  would  be  well  to  except  also  from  this  rule  nouns  be- 
ginning with  3,  for  as  its  eclipsing  letter  is  i;,  the  n  of  the 
article  au,  answers  the  purpose  fully  as  well ;  Ex. — 

b|  Ai)  Ions  ^1'^  "  ■^^  5Ait}eATT)''  ^-ny  at)  cii]le  beij-  cTtíxjAÓ, 
The  bark  was  still  there  but  the  waters  were  gone  ;  literally 
— the  bark  was  on  the  sand  and  the  tide  after  ebbing.  The 
3  of  3AineAn5,  is  here  not  eclipsed,  because  v  of  the 
article  ad,  dispenses  with  its  use. 

Initial  S,  f,  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  any  of  the  liquids  I, 
v),  ]t,  is  eclipsed  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  though  ex- 
cepted from  the  others ;  as, 

Now  Jacob  had  pitched  his  %i\)o-\x  ^o  bf  a]3  jACob  a 
tent  OM  the  mountain.  boi    riMo^^    "^ll''    ^^    ^ 

rleib." 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  angels  to  Lot — 
No,  but  we  shall  remain  on     W]    feAÓ,    acc     pAr)f Arnuib 
the     street      during     tlie         "  Ai]t  ai;  c-|']i^.tí5"  freAÓ  tja 
night.  b-oiDce. 

Who  created  and  placed  CfA  c|tuéui5  A3iif  cui|i  a]ti 
you  in  the  world.  "  at;  c-]-ao5aÍ"  cu? 
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If  any  of  the  consonants  b,  c,  ^,  t-,  m,  p,  r  ;  tind  not  I, 
V,  T'j  or  a  vowel  follow  \;  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  no 
change,  either  ecUpsis  or  aspiration  ensues,  because,  nor  c, 
nor  aspirated  f-  (h),  could  unite  with  any  of  these  letters; 
as,  ^-AO)  "  f5Ac"  Ai;  c|tA]t),  under  the  shade  of  the  tree;  }x 
Veiviifi  cAjiAb  'fAt)  3-CUAI11C  't)<v  boot)  'i*  At)  "  |-pA|iivn,"  a 
friend  at  court  is  better  than  a  groat  (taken  in  a  wade 
sense  for  money)  in  the  purse ;  ]•,  in  f^Ar,  is  not  aspirated 
by  y:is.o\ ;  nor  f,  in  rpAHAt)  eclipsed,  because  neither  a  vowel 
nor  liquid  consonant  immediately  follows  initial  y, 

S,  r,  is  never  eclipsed  except  in  the  two  instances  pointed  out  -firstly, 
as  in  the  foregoing  examples,  when  with  the  article  (At),  the)  going  before,  it 
is  governed  by  one  of  the  simple  prepositions  ;  and  secondlj',  in  those  cases 
in  which  other  consonants  suffer  aspiration—  for  instance,in  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases  of  feminine  nouns  singular,  and  in  the  possessive  caso 
of  nouns  masculine  preceded  by  the  article.  (See  Sixth  Lesion,  Excep- 
tion 2,  p.  31,  Pakt  I.) 

On  this  account  some  Irish  grammarians  consider  that  S,  r,  shovdd  not 
be  ranked  among  those  consonants  which  suffer  eclipsis,  since  it  is  not 
influenced  by  those  eclipsing  causes  which  aU'ect  the  mutes.  (See  Table 
0Í  Eclipsis.) 

Exception  2. — The  simple  prepositions  be,  of  ;  bo,  to ; 
5AT),  without;  and  i&iti,  or  e|&ifi,  between,  do  not  always, 
on  being  followed  by  the  article  ad  (the),  produce  eclipsis; 
many  instances  are  found  in  which  aspiration  alone  occurs 
in  its  stead;  as,  he  went  to  town,  bo  cuaiÓ  ]*e  bo't)  b^ile 
ri)5||i.  b  of  b^ile  is  aspirated,  and  not  eclipsed,  although 
according  to  rule,  the  article  and  governing  preposition 
precede  it. 

It  appears  right,  on  general  ^jrinciples,  that  there  should  be  no  such 
exception  as  this  just  noticed,  a^jd  that  it  would  be  better  to  conform  to 
the  general  rule.  The  prevailing  usage  among  our  people,  however,  lends 
great  weight  to  this  second  exception.  (See  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Ii-ish  Gram- 
mar, pp.  393,  304.) 

In  the  Ninth  Lesson  we  showed  that  when  the  article 
(ad,  the)  is  not  expressed,  the  noun  suffers  aspiration,  and 
not  eclipsis,  after  the  preposition.  Yet  there  are  four  pre- 
positions— A,  in;  &A]i,  by  (in  swearing);  iA|t,  after;  |iia, 
before — which  eclipse  the  noun  they  govern,  although  the 
article  be  not  expressed ;  as, 
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Ill 


At  Tarii  to-day,  I  call  on 
the  mighty  power  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

By  (the)  hope,  he  is  there. 

He  is  in  Dublin ; 
in  Cork. 

After  Easter. 


"?t    b-CeAibfiAls"    At?    iu6 

A    5-CojtCA15. 

Un  3-CAirs- 


Obs.  2. — The  prepositions,  Atjr),  in;  50, to;  |a|i,  after;  le, 
with;  c|te,  through,  going  before  the  article  ad,  take  y  an- 
nexed for  sound's  sake,  on  account  of  the  vowel  of  the  article ; 
as,  m  the  town,  Ar)t)  ad  m-bAile ;  is  written,  "  Aorjf"  ad  rn- 
bAiJe;  and  contractedly,  'f  ad  rn-h<\-\\e,  or  Ya  TD-bCvjle;  i?i 
the  phice,  Ai3f  ad  a^c;  he  came  across  the  country,  ca]dic 
]-e  "  cfte^i""  AD  ci|i;  to  Dublin,  50  b^ile  ^tc-cliAc  ;  but  to 
tiie  town  (Avith  the  article)  511^  ai;  nhbAjle. 

When  ATir)  is  employed  the  euphonic  r  is,  by  some,  put  before  the  vowel 
A  of  the  article,  in  this  following  the  ear  chiefly  as  their  guide  ;  but  r,  as 
Dr.  O'Donovan  remarks,  "  belongs  to  the  preposition,  not  to  the  article." 

This  is  certain,  as  ■well  from  the  authority  just  quoted,  as  from  analogy; 
for  le,  with,  becomes  leir  ;  ctie,  cfieAr;  therefore  Aiit),  should  be  Antif. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  too,  a,  ah,  becomes  ahs ;  and  é,  el:s,  i.e.,  ex,  before  a 
vowel. 

VOCAEULARY. 


2Ii-l'.iAin,  m.,  Athlone;  (the  ford  of 
warriors);  Uu\r)  means  also 
'moon,"  as,  OiA-luA;n.  Mon- 
day ;  dies  liinae.  The  former 
derivation  is  preferable. 

boÍAit,  m.,  a  road;  Avay  ;  street; 
Ajti  AT)  nj-bocA]^,  on  the  road  ; 
boÍAiTt  lAtinAjf),  a  railroad,  a 
road  of  iron  ;  like  the  French 
chemin  defer;  Italian,  candno 
di  ferro. 

Cóilt,  adj. ,  just ;  courteous ;  n.  f. , 
justice. 

CójiAc,  equitable ;  upright. 

CotjcubAtt,  j)ronoiinced  as  if  wi'itten 
CijocubAn,  (derived  from  cor), 
possessive  jjlural,  of  heroes ; 
and  cubAft,  careful  of,  fond  of, ) 
the  Irish  of  O'Connor;  also 
of  the  Christian  name — Cor- 
nelius. 

CooOAcc, /,  the  province  of  Con- 
iiaught ;  fi-om  copt),  of  heroes ; 


and  Acr,  a  termination,  like 
tas  in  Latin,  or  tion  in  French 
or  English,  peculiar  to  very 
many  derivative  words.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  proi^er  name 
■ — Coi)  (of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles) ;  but  the  province  was 
called  Counaught  long  before 
the  time  of  that  monarch. 

CorAio,  v.,  defend  ;  inf.  cofAirjr. 

Cwi-i^t),  m.,  (from  cor,  a  foot,)  a 
way,  a  pathway. 

t)ub,  black;  7i.  m.,  ink  ;  tJU^Ar;,  m. 
blackness  ;  bubArj,  a  kidney  ; 
a  hook  ;  a  snare ;  bubAr)  lAf- 
SAllieAccA,  a  fish  hook  ;  bubAc, 
in.,  ink  ;  any  black  liquid ; 
adj.,  melancholy,  sad-looking, 
dismal ;  bubAcAf,  sadness,  me- 
lancholy ;  oubAS.Af},  ?».,  an  ink- 
horn,  or  ink-bottle ;  bubAi5eir), 
f,  the  deep  ;  the  dark  ocean  ; 
(from  bub  and  A-seiri,  ocean). 
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tJujbe,  adj.,  more  black;  n.  /., 
blackness,  darkness. 

3aU,  m.,  a  Gaul;  a  foreigner;  an 
Englishman.  From  this  root 
is  derived  SaíUiiÍ),  Galway, 
"the  town  of  the  strangers  ;" 
andt>uD-nA-5AU,  Donegal,  "the 
fort  of  the  strangei-s. "  To  this 
day  the  terms  5Ael,  Gael,  and 
5aU,  stranger,  are  in  common 
use  amongst  the  peasantry,  to 
denote  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, the  latter — for  the  greater 
part— being  to  the  natives 
SAjU,  I.e.,  aliens,  in  race,  in 
country,  and  creed. 

SaUsa,  foreign  in  dress,  in  lan- 
guage, or  tone. 

lr)T)ir,  V.  tell ;  Inf.,  ]r)r)reAcr,  and 
Itji^ireAó  ;  (from  in,  in  ;  and  vjor, 
knowledge;)  to  make  a  thing 
known  to  another. 

Loc,  in.,  a  lake  ;  Latin,  lacvs ;  Ita- 
lian, lago  ;  Greek,  "hccy.-M^. 
loc-oA-n]Ac,  Loughrea. 

lor)5,  f.  (See  Exception  3  to  Eule 
1  ),  a  ship.  loi)5  reojl,  a  sail- 
ing vessel  ;  lorjs  5AiUe,  a 
steamer ;  5a;1,  means  steam  ; 
SAjlle,  (poss.  case)  belonging  to 
steam  ;  like  the  French,  bakau 
a  vapeur. 

Ojleixr),  m.,  island. 

Ojleiii}  ii]\,  the  new  island ;  New- 
foundland ;  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  continent  of 
America. 

O)-  C|oi}r),  at  the  head ;  above ;  oy 
c;or,ri  5AC  r)]6,  above  every 
thing. 

PtxAjerjeAc,  solicitous,  earnest ;  de- 
voted to  with  enthusiasm.    * 

5,1,  (spelled  also  X'^o]^)  think  ;  inj. 
rjleAó. 

SAorAft,  ni.,  labour;  TAoÍA|tAc,  la- 
borious. 


So]\ih,  prosperous,  happy. 

So|ttbi5iTt),  1  prosper  ;  ó  r^'in^tj  ad 
C|5ev\nnA  ru,  Since  the  Lord 
has  prospered  you. 

3o  ron\b!5e  OjA  tJVMc,  God  speed 
yoa  ;  the  parting  farewell  of 
the  Irish  peasantry. 

CttAill,  /;,  a  slave  ;  a  servant ;  a  das- 
tard.  Sax   thrael ;  Eng.  thrall. 

CjiAiUeAc,  slavish;  cjviV]UeAcc,  /, 
slavishness. 

CjteAb,  m.,  a  tribe ;  a  family.  Cas 
e  An  citeAb  Ati  leir  e  ?  What 
is  the  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longs ?     Latin,  tribus. 

CiveAbAc,  m.,  one  of  a  tribe..  Also 
a  farmer. 

Cotij-rtteAbAc,  m.,  one  of  the^me 
tribe.     Welsh,  kiddtrevaiig. 

t)[-cfié Ab.\c,  ?«.,  a  hermit:  one  se- 
parated from  his  kith  and  kin. 

t5í-í:neAV.,  TO.,  a  wilderness,  an  her- 
mitage. Welsh,  didreuvar :  a 
wilderness. 

C^eAbAb,  m.,  ploughing. 

C|\eAbvV;fie,  to.  ,  a  ploughman. 

C|i]All,  V.  repair,  devise  ;  go,  march, 
travel. 

clAcr,  a  superficies ;  the  earth,  or 
a  portion  of  it ;  a  region ;  a 
market  town,  a  churchyard  or 
green  ;  vesture,  covering  ;  its 
secondary  meaning  is,  beauty, 
loveliness ;  again,  pleasure,  sa- 
tisfiictiou  arising  from  the  en- 
joyment 0Í  what  is  agreeable  ; 
delight,  endearment,  delecta- 
tion. 

ClAccii)Atii  pleasant, handsome,  fine, 
agreeable 

Z\i,czn)\\\.\cz,  f ,  agreeableness,  de- 
lightfulness. 

CIacc-5|\ai:acc,  topography  ;  irom 
cIacc,  and  5itAi:AÓ,  an  old  Irish 
verb,  signifying  to  write.  Gr. 
yfciipejj  grapho. 

EXERCISE  XXXII. 
1.  So   liv  b|ieA3,  A  SbaAiijuif?     2.   j  f  U\  bitSAg   &,  bii|- 
óevACAj'  t)o   DblA.*     3.  Mac    ujoc   c;\   cu,  An)A|l  Ijonj  pé(i), 

Note — In  Irish  b.  and  the  ()  arc  mere  marks  of  Aspiration.     When- 
ever, therefore,  it  happens,  as  it  sometimes  must,  that  an  \)  is  placed  aft^r 
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Ajft  At}  m-boc<\ifi?  4.  Jr  rvoc  30  &e]rniu,  r^  me  A^fi  At)  Tt7- 
bocA]|t.  5.  lJ-|:uiL  T5cul  mxAó  (new  story — news)  Ai|t  b]c 
A5A&  ÓATt)?  6.  ÍH)Ai]-e,  v]  b-^tiil  |-5eul  t;uAr>  Ai]t  b|c  asah^ 
Ouic.  7.  b'  f:eibi|t  30  b-puil;  t)]  ]tAib  cu  a  ]tiArn  5Ar)  y^enX 
ei5io  bo  biiine,  ói|t  civ  cu  í:aoi  'n  3-CA1I  (under  the  repute) 
— A  be]c  5iieAi:)ri)An,  (entertaining,  funny)  tDeijieAc  (merry) ; 
A5n]-  ijAc  ro-beiÓeAÓ  cu]|tfe  (weariness)  Ai|t  Aot)  biiine  a 
beióeAÓ  Ai|t  AT)  rt7-bocA|t,  vo  Aifi  at)  i)7;opc  Ar)n  AonpeAcc 
leAC.  8.  5o  tiAib  rnAic  A5A&  a  ConcubAift,  b]  cu  a  5-corn- 
tjujóe  cói|i,  clAccri^Ait,  |*iAmt'Ac  (mirthful).  9.  M'll  me  aí5 
|ia6  a  SeAmuir,  acc  Ati^ATi;  (but  only)  ai)  v]^  civ  5AC  &uit;e 
A  ftívó  ope.  10.  ]r  >*AbA  An  c-Am  Ó  bi  A5Art)  pAil  (pro- 
nounced quickly  in  one  syllable  fah-yil)  c^y^z  a  6eAt;A6 
leAc — CA  m-bibeAur)  cu  Auoif  A15  cori)i;ui5?  11.  Civ  AjiAf 
(a  dwelling)  a^att?  'uu  JAtt  30  OAiUirb — ^bA^le  a  5-Coi;r)ACc, 
rui5ce  (situated)  ai]i  ai)  5-cuai%  12.  0;  civ  |:]ot*  AjAm; 
bA^le  é  ]*ir)  civ  a^^  e]fti5  50  rnóit;  bA^le  a  civ  Auoif  Ai|t  at) 
5-cofivT)  bJiteAC  bo  'n  o]leA.i)  úji,  a3U|*  bA^le  a15  a  b-puil  50 
leoft  A15  ceAcc  3AC  liv  ó  3AC  ci\iitbe  (quarter,  direction)  ; 
^5"r  fóf  ox  c]ox)\')  5AC  v\6  bAile  Anr)  a  b-pujl  A|t  b-ceAr)3A 
buccATi*  T^^^^'l  ")eA|*.  13.  1!)|  cfieib  ua  OAiUirbe  a  3-corr)i)ui5e 
pitiviÓineAc  AT  ft  ceAn3v\  a  h-acatiac,  the  tribes  of  Galway 
were  always  studiously  fond  of  the  language  of  their  fa- 
thers. 14.  _?lcc  r)Afi  CA]nic  bo  ocAiibnACAUt  G^Amoi)  aiji 
Air?  15.  Cai^ic;  fAoil  me  (I  thought)  j^\.\\\  ^tAjb  n?é  at3 
inreAcc  bu^c  Ajp.  16.  Hi  itAbAn*.  17.  2t3Ai|-e  CApiic  r© 
A  bAile.  18.  V^x)  V  Ai)  Oileivi)  ú[i  a  b]  re?  19.  SeAÓ. 
20.  b-pujl  50  leoji  Aiji5ib  Aije  A15  ceAcc  bo?  21.  11] 
b-iru]!  Ai5e  50  leoji  Aifi5ib,  oijx  ij]  b-pujl  i*e  ai)ij  acc  6a  bli- 
AJATj,  A5u|-  bi  AU  c-AtT)  olc  le  rA0íicu5AÓ  b'piv5Ail ;  X)]  b-pu]!, 
Aifi  At)  ívóbAfi  I'lu,  mójiAu  Ai]t5ib  Ai5e.  22.  ?tt)  n-bejit  fe 
nió  Aiji  b|c  mAjc  aiji  ad  ci]t  A5uf  a^x  t)A  bAoir)ib?  23 
Oe]ft  |*e  5ujt  rpAjC  Ai;  ivjc  j ;  30  b-pujl  t)A  bAOjoe  5AT)  cjtAjl- 

one  of  the  nine  aspirable  consonants,  it  has,  it  should  be  remembered,  no 
other  effect  on  that  consonant  than  what  the  (•)  dot,  had  it  been  placed 
ever  the  said  consonant,  would  have  produced. 

bb,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  6. 
c\),  ...  ...  c. 

S^J»  •••  •••  o- 

pT).  ...  ...  p. 

bij»  ...  ...  i>,  &c.     See  page  19. 
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\e<scc,  fAOft,  có[tAC,  |*^ocA]tAC,  ouójiAC.  24.  ]lA]h  Ain7|*||t 
bpeA5  'i^lS®  ^''U^  ^'^  t)-f  Afftuse?  25.  N]  jtAjb  AjiDnfi  bfteA5 
Ai5e  Ai]v  AU  V)-f.*Ai|ift5e — h]  ax)  5A0C  iv|i&,  At)  ypé]\i  pAo^  &ii- 
bAi;  A5iir  iMTJiib  i;o  i)eul  a^i  ai; D^iiéir)  ajix  |:eAÓ  6a  liv.  26. 
?tr)  Ajii  loiT)3  yeo][  bo  ca]í)1c  |-e? — was  it  in  a  sailing  ves- 
sel he  came?  27.  M]  feA6;  acc  Ai|t  Ioidt;  3AiUe  (pro- 
noiuiced  in  two  syllables,  gahi/il-le;  gahyil,  as  one  syllable; 
no,  but  in  a  steamer).  28.  C]a  at)  a]!)")  civ  A^jt  at)  loit)5 
SA^lle  A|ft  b-CAii)ic  ]-e?  29.  P\\\o\iX'S  Ulbeitc.  30.  %kr) 
Ai)n  OAiUitb  bo  cii||t  fjAb  vceAc  a  ^^-cuAr)? — was  it  at  Gal- 
way  they  put  into  harbour?  31.  )r  reAÓ.  32.  Oa|i 
n/pocAil  cATt)ii]b  A  T)5A|i  50  l.oc-i)A-|t)Ac  (X-ouglirea) ;  |*o 
e  be] fie  TT)'Aifxi]te-|*e,  ad  iu6.  33.  Ij-pii]!  cui-a  a]5  but  a 
b-pAb?  34.  Ca  rrje  bul  50  ?íc-Iuau,  35.  Tai)  l|orn-rA  Ai)n 
fo  A  i;occ  A5ii|*  bejoiji  ado,  aid  30  leoit  a  ii9C\itAc.  36.  5o 
]iAib  r^Aic  A5Ab,  n]  frAupAb.  37.  2i)Aife,  civ  piv^lce  jtoibAc, 
Tt)A  pAipA^ft.  38.  M|  pAijpAb;  citjAllpAb  \]on),  39.  5o  fe][t- 
bi5;e  0]a  bujc. 


TWENTY-FIRST    LESSON. 

Obs.  1. — All  verbs  beginning  with  one  of  the  seven 
mute  consonants  (b,  p,  p,  c,  3,  b,  c,)  are  eclipsed  after 
particles  of  interrogation — ad,  whether;  a  (for  at)),  whe- 
ther; i)Ac,  whether  not;  ca,  where; — also  after  50,  that, 
would  that;  bA,  if,  suppose  if  ;  (sign  of  the  conditional 
mood);  itjuda,  if  not;  and  after  i)ac  (relative  pronoun), 
who  not ;  which  not ;  as,  • 

'•  ?tt)  b-pujl"  cu  30  njAic?  Are  you  well? 

"  ?t  5-cliiit)"  cu  n)e?  Do  you  hear  me? 

"  Mac  b-cui3eAi)i)"  j-e  cu?  Does  he  not  understand  you? 

"  Ca  b-pujl"  0|A?  Where  is  God? 

"  Ca  b-puil"  cu  ^ióAiri)?  Where  art  thou,  Adam? 

"  Da   m-beicea"  Ai)n  po  t)|  Hadst  Thou  been  here  my 

3<^bp^^6    xx)o    6eA[ib-b|tA-  brother  had  not  died. 


oilfi  bivf. 
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•*  2t)iir)A  b-cjocpAjo''  x\<xiy  a]]i     If  tliey   -will    not    come    at 

AD  cfi|,  beiói&  rnidl.  three,  they  shall  be  late. 

"  Do  Tt)-be<M)r)ui5"  D]<\  feiqc.     May  God  save  you. 

Obs.  2. — A,  who,  which ;  when  nommative  case,  causes 
asph'ation  ;  (See  Fourteenth  Lesson,  first  paragraph,  p.  79), 
but  when  objective  case,  governed  by  a  preposition  ex- 
pressed or  suppressed,  causes  eclipsis ;  as," 

?ti)  ce  "  <s-\]i  a"  n7-b|ioi)  cu  He  on  loliom  thou  hast  be- 
5]iC\ó.  stowed  love. 

Tao,  aV  da  ^iU  Y  ^^  V^^o  Stay,  and  do  not  return  to 
"  o'a"  &-cu5Air  cul, — Ho-  the  fight  to  ichich  thou 
merf  I.  524,  B.  I.  hast  given    (turned)   thy 

back. 

5tT)  c-ATt)  "a"  a-cAiiiic  Pa-  The  time  (in)  u-Jiich  (when) 
&fiu]c  30  b-^lt^lUU-  Patrick  came  to  Ireland. 

It  may  be  well  to  see  at  a  glance,  the  instances  in  ■whicli  a,  in  its 
several  acceptations,  aiiects,  and  when  it  does  not  affect  Math  aspiration 
or  eclipsis,  tlie  iaitial  mute  of  the  noun  or  verb  immediately  foUowing 
it  :— 

when  it  signifies  all  who,  all  that;  as,  a  b-pU|l  he  njijAjb 
Aifi  Af)  ijoiijAo,  all  that  are  of  women  on  earth. 
Eclipsis  is        A,   when  it  signifies  whom,  which,  governed  by  a.  preposition 
(See  preceding  Exam^Dles,  under  Obs.  2.) 
A  (for  Ar))     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         whether?    as, 

I  "Wilt  thou  come  or  stay, 

!  Eileen  a  Eún  ? 

by           I  A,  ...          ...         their;  as,  A  5-CAiiA,  their  friend. 

!  A,  (for  Ann)     in;  as,  il  5-CAnl 

L  t)A  R|3,  in  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 

(  A,  when  it  signifies /(i< ;  as  "a"  catu\,  his  friend. 
Aspiration    j   a,         ...         ...       who,  which;  as,   aq   ce  "a"  ibolAf,   he 

1       J,  J  who  praises. 

P  j   A  is  a  sign  of  the  Inf.  mood  ;  as,  "  a"  ri)olA6,  to  praise, 

by  '   A  ...  a  sign  of  the  nom.  case  of  address  ;  as,  "  a"  caiia  ttjo 

^  c^ioibe,  oh,  friend  of  my  heart. 

Ko  change     (^  signifies  her;  as,  "a"  catia,  her  fnend. 

IS  produced  ■<  ^  strengthens  an  affirmation  ;  a  beitiinj,  I  say. 

Obs.  3. — In  every  situation  in  which  an  initial  consonant 
is  eclipsed,  an  initial  vowel  takes  ^y,  as,  Ap  "  d-aca']i"  a  z'^ 
A|it  Vj'ey'r),  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven;  cAbAjjt  ^n\m  ad 
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iu6   A]i  "  T)-A|tivi;''  lAecAri)^]!,   give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread. 


^51x1-    bo    rbeAll    bu|t  "  v- 

ACAi^t"   nje   A5u|*    so  tii<\l- 

lAi|tc    njo    cuAjaAfAl  bejc 
t!-iiAi|te. 


And  "  your  father"  cheated 
me,  and  changed  my  hire 
ten  times. —  Woi^ds  of 
Jacob  to  Rachel  and  Lia. 


When,  however,  the  article  at?  (the),  governed  by  a 
preposition,  precedes  the  initial  vowel,  n  is  not,  in  that 
case,  prefixed ;  because  n  of  the  article  (ah)  answers  the 
requirements  of  euphony  quite  as  well;  as,  A]p  au  í^óbAfx 
X]X),  on  that  account. 

Tliere  is  not,  as  should  be,  according  to  Obs.  3,  an  h  placed  before  a 
in  AóbAtt,  since  the  final  t)  of  the  article  produces  the  required  euphony. 

Note By  means  of  Eclipsis  and  Aspiration  in   Irish,  the  varying 

sounds  of  the  mutable  consonants  are  clearly  noted,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  radical  ?t?ivarying  spelling  of  each  word  is  preserved.  From 
the  non-use  of  this  system  of  notation  for  the  variable  consonants,  the 
Welsh  have,  in  changing  the  consonant  with  every  successive  mutation 
of  sound,  sadly  destroyed  the  orthography  of  their  language,  and  ren- 
dered Etymology  a  puzzle. 

The  difl'erence  in  the  manner  of  notation  is  best  seen  fi-om  the  follow- 
ing example  : — 


Irish. 

Welsh. 

English. 

21  CAn- 
21  CAn- 
^)o  CAn- 

'iXy\  s-CAft. 

Car  agos. 
Ei  gilr. 
Ei  char. 
Vy  nghur. 

... 

A  near  kinsman  or  friend. 
His  fritnd. 
Her  friend. 
My  friend. 
Our  friend. 

The  radical  initial  is  four  times  changed  in  Welsh  ;  in  Irish  it  is  pre- 
served ?<?ichangod  ;  its  various  permutations  in  sound  being  noted  by 
means  of  Aspiration  and  Eclipsis. 


VOCABULARY. 


21óIaca6,,  ípr.  eyelakoo),  was  buried; 

from  adIac,   (aó,  the  first  syl. 

soimds  like  eye.     See   Fourth 

Lesson,  p  21). 
?lprcol,  Apostle  :  from  the  Greek, 

AtocttoAo 


bfiejc,  to  hold ;  to  hold  in  the  mind; 

forma  judgment ;  bfteicbfxe,re, 

to  judge,  judgment. 
\)\\\\,f.,  a  womb  ;  poss.  case,  bfiur), 

or  bjxor),  of  the  womb. 
Cac,  /.,    a    battle;  ceubCACAC,   of 

the  hundred  battles. 
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CacUoAó;  77».,  fighting,  temptation. 

Ceuf,  m.,  a  cross;  a  crucifix;  v., 
to  crucify. 

C|iei&iiTi,  I  believe  ;  ctteis,  believe 
thou ;  Latin,  cr-ede. 

CnAp,  went ;  per.  tense  of  ce5 ; 
ir.  V. ,  go  thou. 

t>'A]f)TT),  for  Í30  Aio"),  thy  name. 

t5éjn)CAtt,  pass,  voice,  present  tense 
of  the  verb  tieAn,  do  ;  is  done  ; 
50  n-féAt)-An,  subj.  pres.,  that 
may  be  done ;  506^0^11,  is 
done ;  is  another  form  of  the 
pass,  voice  of  the  verb  ' '  to 
do ;"  coming  from  a  different 
radix — oH'í'.  act,  do,  perforoa. 
Three  of  the  irregular  verbs — 
(which  in  Irish,  amount  in  all 
only  to  ten) — are  found  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  They  are — 
-1516,  may  come  ;  t)és\r)CATi  and 
5nióceAta,  is  done  ;  cAbAjtt  (pr. 
tlwir),  give. 

CA5lAir,  /.,  church;  resembling  the 
French  erjlise,  is,  like  it,  de- 
rived from  the  same  root, 
ekklesia,  Gr. 

T^jACA,  7». ,  debts ;  trespasses. 

J^IACATJ),  m.,  a  debtor;  Latin,  debitor, 
or,  as  the  English  paraphrase 
has  it,  "those  who  trespass 
against  us  ;"  a^i  b-]:iACAitji)A;b, 
(to)  our  debtors. 

PuAiti,  pres.  tense  of  v;v5,  get ;  \:í\A]^ 
bAf,  got,  or  sufí'ered,  death. 

5Ab,  take,  receive,  capture,  con- 
ceive, to  act  upon  :  to  perform; 
5AbAÍb  AiTiTt),  take  (ye)  up  arms; 
5AbAió  rsilb,  taka  possession  ; 
Aft  5v\bAÓ  é,  was  he  captured  ? 
A  5AbAó,  who  was  conceived 
of  or  by;  so  g-vbAfcAti  Cf^A^), 
they  cast  anchor  ;  5AbAió 
AbfiAin,  sing  songs. 


oejtj,  to  beget ;  to  be  bom  of ;  Gr. 
y.vov,  ffinou;  a  5e]t}eAó,  who 
was  born  of ;  begotten  of ; 
Welsh,  ffeni ;  Lat.  gijno ;  Sans- 
j'anik. 

PulAHo,  suffer,  endure;  a  t>'  twlAnj 
p^ir;  who  endured  the  passion. 

lrrt:on,  m..  Hell ;  Lat.   infernum. 

lAe=Aii)Ail,  daily  ;  derived  from  lA<?, 
poss.  case  of  Va,  day ;  and 
AtijAil,  like,  i.e.,  day-like  ;  as 
daily  in  English  has  come  from 
the  Saxon  day-Uc,  day-like. 

Iei3,  let,  allow,  permit ;  r)A  lejs 
T1t)n,  do  not  permit  us,  lead  ms 
not. 

2i)At\b  (pr.  Twarzo"),  dead;  Lat.  mors, 
death,  and  mortuus,  dead  ;  ó 
nj  AiibA|b,  from  the  dead.  Welsh, 
marw,  to  die;  Heb.  no,  meth. 

■HAori),  m.,  a  saint ;  adj.  holy;  tiAO- 
iÍ)a6,  to  make  holy  ;  o-^oijca, 
made  holy,  blessed,  sanctified; 
r)AoiT)-CAtt,  pass,  voice,  is  made 
holy  ;  50  n  AOtÍKA|t,  suhj.  mood, 
that  may  be  made  holy. 

KeAti).  f ,  Heaven; poss.  case,  neiri)e; 
jirep.  case,  t)Ó|it). 

PAi&itt,  m..  Pater;  from  which  the 
former  is  derived  by  changing 
t  into  ft. 

■peACAó,  m.,  a  sin  ;  Latin,  peccatum. 

PeACAc,  a  sinner ;  peACACA]b,  (to) 
sinners. 

SppriAS,  m..  Spirit,  Ghost ;  Af) 
5p;ottAt>  K\oio,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CAlri^An,  f.,  poss.  case  of  caIaiíj, 
earth. 

C|5]ó,  comes ;  Ir.  verb  ;  50  t)-ci5ió, 
subj.  mood,  may  come  ;  root — 
cATxn>  come. 

Uile,  all ;  as,  u-le-cuTt)AccAC,  All- 
powerful,  Almighty. 


EXERCISE  XXXIIL 


[There  are  many  of  our  readers,  we  feel  certain,  anxious 
to  see  the  Pater  noster  in  Irish.  In  this  Lesson  -we  relieve 
this  anxiovis  feehng,  and  give,  too,  the  Ave  3faria  and 
Creed.     There  is  no  way  for  learning  a  language  better 
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than  to  commit  to  memory  as  many  ■words  as  one  possibly 
can  from  that  language. 

?tT)  PAi&Tft,  the  "Pater.'' 

b-c]5i6  bo  |t]5eAcc ;  50  T)-bé<MKA}i  bo  cojl  Aijt  at;  caIaií), 
n^Aji  50|breA|t  Ai|t  v^]w.  CAbA]|i  buipt)  at)  ^118  a|i  v- 
A]ilxv  lAe(:eAri)Ail;  A5u|*  rnAic  búii)t)  A]t  b-fjACA,  n7A|i  ibA^c- 
TTjuib-rje  b'Aji  b-].*^ACATÍ)t)Aib  yé]r) ;  A511]*  tjív  lé]5  x]vv  * 
3-CAca5A6;   acc   |'AO|t  |-IT)i;  ó  olc.     ^njéi). 

U^)  c-?4iie-2í3ATiiA;  ijó,  ví\]lce  At)  ^tl^Sll. 

'S  é  bo  beACA,  a  'i\)ii}]\e,  a  cív  I'av  be  sit^T-A,  civ  ad  Cf- 
5eA|iT)A  leAc ;  ti*  beAi)T)U]5i:e  cix  cA|t  t)a  TT)r)^ib,  ajui*  if 
beAr)T)ui5ce  cojtAt>  bo  bftoT^o,  JofA.  vt  tjAon)  20u]|ie,  a 
TÍlívcAi|t  De,  5U|ó  0|tAii)t)-T)e  i;a  peACACAjb,  ATjojf,  A3Uf 
Aijt  uAi]t  A|i  rr)-bi\if.     ?tTT)6n. 

Cjii'  t;a  f)-U}>Yzo\. 

C|teib]tT)  AT)r)  D|A,  ai)  ^ieA^i  ú]le-curi)AcrAc,  c|iucui5- 
ceoi|t  T)eiri)e  Ajur  cAlriiAi;:  a5u|'  aht)  jorA  C}iioyz,  a  aoi> 
n)AC-|*Ar),  A|i  b-CT3eA|tr}A;  a  ^AbAO  5  'i?  SpiO]tAb  íIaoií), 
A  5e]t)ev<b  ó  ÍDii]]ie  óij,  a  b'f:ulAi)5  pAH'  i-woj  Po]i;c  P(o- 
lix]6;  A  céArAÓ,  A  f-n'^11^  ^^^I*  ^3»r  ^  b-AÓlACAÓ;  a  cuai6 
f  lor  50  b-lPIMOi^'^;  ■<^  ^'  «IIMS  -^t)  cjieAf  liv  óri)AftbAib;  a 
CUA16  fUAf  Aift  i;é]ti) :  A  cii  '01?  A  f*ui6e  A^t  bei|*  De,  at) 
?lc(\ii  nile-curi)AccAi5:  aj"  ^ii)  ciocpAr  le  biteicAii)i)A|'  ca- 
bA]|tc  A]ft  beoOAjb  A5uf  Aift  Ti^A^ibAib.  Ciiéibirt)  'f  at) 
SpiopAb  Maoto,  'f  Ai?  ijAot'n  ©asUti*  CAcoiliceAC,  A  5- 
cumAOiu  T)A  TjAorb;  A  ti)AiceA6  DA  b-peACAÓ  *,  ADD  eii-eijiijo 
T)A  3-conp  A5Uf  Y  AD  m-beACA  yuicyo.     ^wé\). 

Note.  —Remember  that  tlie  nominative  case  comes  after  the  verb  ;  the 
adjective  a/ier  the  nonn  with  which  it  agrees  ;  as,  above,  the  Irish  words 
ft'  Ajon),  "thy  name;"  n'oSACc,  "thy  kingdom;"  follow  those  verbs  of 
which  they  are  the  subject;  and  the  adjective  lAetAtÍMil,  followa  the  noun 
/■ttat),  bread. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

Some  of  the  numeral  adjectives  have  already,  from  timt 
to  time,  appeared  in  our  Lessons.  A  full  list  of  both  Or 
dinal  and  Cardinal  is  here  subjoined : 


CARDINALS. 


1.  ?loT),  or  Aet),  (pr.  in  one 
syllable  ee-un.) 


2.  "Oo,  two  in  the  abstract 
— as,  it  has  struck  (the) 
two ;  buAil  |*e  at)  &ó. 

Co,  never  precedes  a  noun. 

Oiv,  two,  accompanies  the 

noun,  and  qualifies  it. 

3.  C|ti. 

4.  CeACA|i,  four  in  the  ab- 
stract; as,  five  is  better 
than  four,  ]y  feiv|i|i  cufj 
T)A  ceACAin;  it  struck 
four,  do  biiAjl  ]*e  aij 
ceACA^jt. 

Ceicpe,    four;     as,    four 
feet,  ceicpe  coy. 

5.  Cu)5. 

6.  Sé. 

7.  SeAcc 

8.  Occ. 

9.  hUo] 
10.  Deic. 

12.  Dó-6éA5. 


ORDINALS. 

1st.  Ceub,  Aor)ri)<\6  (pr. 
ce-univoo) :  the  ending 
TÍiAÓ  (it'oo)  suffixed  to 
any  cardinal  adjective, 
gives  its  corresponding 
ordinal. 

2nd.  Do-TÍjAÓ. 


2nd  D<\[iA. 

ord.  C]ieA|*;  ciiin)A6  (pr. 
threewoo.) 

4th.  Ce<sií^]\ú)t,'6,]ce}iarwoo, 
signifies  also  a  quarter, 
because  it  is  the  fourth 
part ;  the  thigh ;  a  stanza, 
or  quartan  ;  a  quadrant ; 
a  ploughland,  pasturing. 


5th.  Cui^eAb. 

6th.  Sé-fi)A6,  and  fefeAtJ, 
(sheslioo). 

7th.   Se<\cc-ri)A6. 

8th.  0cc-ri)<\.6. 

9th.  WA0]-n)A6. 
10th.  De^crbAO. 
11th.  UonriiAÓ  béA3. 
12th.  Dott)o^6  be  A3. 
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13.  Cft]  b&Aj.  loth.  CuimAO    be  A3,    or 

CHOAf    DéA5. 

14.  CeACAiit-béAj.  14tli.  CeAC<\]tii)<\ó  béA5. 

15.  Cúi5-bó<\5.  15th.  Cui5rT)A6  &éA5. 

16.  Sé-béA^.  16th.  Sen^Aó  béA^. 

17.  SeAcc-béAj.  17th,  SeAccri:)A6  béA5, 

18.  0cc-béA5.  18th.  OccihAó  béA5. 

19.  WAOi-béAj.  19th.  Maoií)ad  béA5. 

20.  T]óe.  20th.  TiáGAÓ. 

21.  ?tof)  A'f  pice,  or  21st.  ?loi;rbA6  a]\i  frjcib, 
A017  Ai]i  picib,  one  (on)  twentieth. 

22.  Do  aY  Pice,  or  22nd.  DorbAó  Ajft  f]c]^. 
bo  Aijt  i:]c]b. 

Numerals  irom  ten  to  twenty  are  formed  by  annexing 
the  suffix  "  béA3,"  "  teen,"  (from  fee ic,  ten)  to  the  simple 
numerals  Aot},  bo,  cjti,  ceACAjt,  cujj,  &c. 

Adjectives  come  after  the  nouns  with  which  they  agree ; 
numeral  adjectives,  however,  go  before  them. 

When  a  number  greater  than  ten — composed,  of  course, 
of  the  simple  numeral  and  the  decimal  ending  b&<v5 — is 
joined  to  a  noun,  the  latter  is  placed  neither  before  nor 
after  the  compound  numeral,  but  between  the  decimal  end- 
ing (béA5)  and  the  digit ;  as, 

2lt}o;r  buó  ÓA  "  ^eAti"-6ÓA5,  cIaí^o  lACO]b. 
Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve. 
— Irish  Translation  of  the  Booh  oj  Genesis,  by  John  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
Dublin— Diffy. 

Of  the  first  ten  numerals  or  digits,  some  aspirate  ;  others 
eclipse ;  the  rest  cause  no  change. 

.      .     ,.         f  vCoi;,  one. 
Aspiration    j  -^,^^  ^^^^^  .  except  the  expression,  feiv  b-cjijAU, 

1        ,    \       two  thirds ;  as, 
P     ,  I       Da  b-cftiAT)  TneAccA  le  flejbcib, 

^  1^     Two-thirds  snow  in  mountains. 

SeACc,  seven, -\  and  the  compound  forms  of 
„  ,.  •  1  yOcc,  eiííht,  /7,  8,  9— reACc-béA5,  17; 
Echpsis   by   <;^^^,     -.^^l       >nrr-^^Ar.     18  ;     i;A01-bC^A5, 


SeACc,  seven,  -\  and  the  c( 
Occ,  eight,  /  7,  8,  9- 
Naoi,  nine,  rocc-aóA5, 
Oe|c,  ten,        )  19. 
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change 
occurs 
after 


Cfte,  three, 
Ce]i]xe,  four. 
Cu(3,  five. 
Sé,  six. 
Tjce,  twenty. 
^CjtocA,  tliirty,  &c. 


Obs. — In  English,  to  a  question  in  which  the  verb  is 
fully  expressed,  the  mere  sign  of  the  tense  suffices  for 
answer — the  rest  being  clearly  understood  from  the  ques- 
tion put ;  as,  in  the  following.  Have  you  gojie  to  town  to- 
day ?  I  have.  Do  you  /ji^a^  on  the  harp  ?  I  do.  Will 
your  friend  be  always  remembered  by  you?  He  shall. 
To  the  reply,  "  I  have,"  the  word  "  gone,"  is  understood ; 
to  the  phrase,  "  I  do,"  the  word  "  play"  is  understood  ;  and 
"  be  remembered,"  is  clearly  supposed  to  come  after  the 
answer,  "  he  shall,"  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 

In  Irish,  however,  no  such  suppression  as  this  pointed 
out  does  or  can  occm-,  for  the  idea  of  time  is  expressed 
by  the  verbal  ending,  which  accordingly  necessites  the 
enunciation  of  the  entire  verb;  as,  ad  5fiC\6ui5e<\nn  cu  m&? 
Do  you  love  me?  5|tA8iii5iTr),  I  do  (love).  ^  &-cioc"pai6" 
cu  bo'r)  5-cA|tiiAi5?  Will  you  come  to  the  rock?  C]oc- 
"pAO,"  I  shall  (come)  ;  see  page  108. 

Do,  did,  may,  can,  might,  coidd,  shall,  xcill,  when  mere 
signs  of  grammatical  time,  are  translated  into  Irish  by  the 
intiectipn  or  ending  peculiar  to  each  tense,  and  conse- 
quently the  verb  must  be,  even  in  answering  to  a  question, 
expressed  fully. 

VOCABULAEY. 


Accompany  Cgo  ^dth),  bul  le ;  please 
accompany  us,  CAtiti  li^t),  ti)a 
'r  re  bo  coil  é. 

Azivre,  oOftti),  \]i,z--^o\\xr). 

Clear,  sUr). 

Cloudless,  5 At)  t)eul;  adjectives  end- 
ing in  less,  are  translated  by 
the  preposition  gAr),  without 
(Fr.  sans),  governing  the  noun 
which  forms  the  forepart  of  the 
adjectives;  as  spotless,  (without 
spot),  reproachless,  (without  re- 


proach), 5AÍ1  rn)Al,   5An   cixif), 

sans  tache,  sans  reproche. 
Constellation,  coirij^ieulc,  m 
Contemplate,  btxeAcrjUoA»   derived 

from   b^eir,    to    conceive,    to 

hold,  to  judge. 
Delia  (Bridget),  t»tti51i'' 


t>Ot)CA&. 


Dionysius, 

Denis, 

Footstool,  coir-rcól,  m. 

Freezing,  A15  X]oc  ;  Latin,  siccus. 

|ieo      (freezing      hard) ; 
L 
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Welsh,  rheu  ;  ^eoU\c,  ice  ;  |ie- 
olACAó,  to  become  icy. 

Happiness,    vot)AX,  m.    (from  i*of)A, 
happy),  reur)'  '«• 

Horn,  A&ATtc,  m.  (ad  in  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  words  sounds 
like  ei/)    pAoi  AÓAjfiqb,  under 
horns,  horned. 
2lóAf\CAc,  horny. 

,,  I'i^nO)  ^  horn,  a  pin- 

nacle, gable,  peak,  mountain. 
Hence  the  names  of  so  many 
"  cliffs  or  mountains  in  Scotland, 
Ben-ivyvis ;  Ben-Lomond ;  Ben- 
Nevis  ; — as  well  as  in  Ireland 
Ben-Burb  ;  Ben-bulban  ;  Ben- 
Edair  (Howth).  In  Welsh, 
pen  means  peak,  or  headland  ; 
as,  Penkillan.  The  name 
Twelve  Pens,  by  which  the 
twelve  cilS's  in  Connemara  are 
called,  is  manifestly  for  "twelve 
benns.''' 

t)ent)Ac,  horned,  curled,  pei.ked, 
nimbus-like,  pointed,  forked. 
2lii  5eAllAc  benn^c,  the  horned 
moon.     Heb.    n  3 1,    bana,    to 

T  T 

build ;  T3,  Ben,  a  son,  because 

the  prop  of  the  family. 
Ignatius,  "NAviur  ;  'NAoti)  MAtii'tr  Af 
I050U,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 
Lawn,    cluAt),    »».;     n;ACAine,    m., 

1T)A5,  /. 
Light,  (lustre,  effulgence),  leuf,  m. 
...     (a  blaze),  lAr^itv, /. 
...     (brightness),  roUir,  m. 
...     (to  ignite),  lAr,  V. 
...     (not  hea^'y),  e.vti-rnoiT». 
Mercury,  Anise  as  heo  (i.e.,  quick- 
silver). 
Moon,  5eAllAc,  / 


Miles,  ?t)AolTT)uine  (pr.  as  ttiAoltte), 
from  njAol,  bald,  shaven,  de- 
voted to  ;  as  clerics  were  ;  and 
?f)uine,  Mary. 

Night,  o|óce,/.,  (pr.  ee-cke),  as  op- 
posed to  \ix,  day ;  r)Ocr,  to- 
night, opposed  to  Af)  1UÓ,  to-day. 

Opinion,  bAt\Aii>Ail,  f. 

Orio  (Mount),  remarkable  for  being 
the  hill  on  which  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  suffered,  is  called  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Roman  Vision" 
óticooc-CepAir,  the  golden  hill 
of  Cephas,  or  Peter. 

Promenading,  TpAir&ineAcc,/. ;  de- 
rived from  TP'M,  a  space,  m. ,  a 
little  time  ;  and  Air&it^,  /„  a 
journey;  i.e.,  walking  about  for 
a  time. 

Reflect,  rrnuAineAB,  leuttrniuAjoeAó. 

O'Reilly,  Ua  Ra5aUac.  The  O'ReO- 
lys  were  Princes  of  East 
Brefny,  or  Cavan  ;  the  Ruati- 
CA15, 0'Rourkes,  Princes  of  East 
Brefny,  or  Leitrim.  HaqaIac, 
from  whom  the  family  took  its 
name,  lived  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

Terrace,  atx&íxt). 

Threshold,  cAinre«^c,  (as  if  cAnn 
rreAc,  come  in)  ;  bofiur. 

Throne,  a  royal  chair,  cACAOtti 
I1Í056A,/. 

Vatican  Hill,  cnoc  ^taioicai)  :  Vntes, 
in  old  Latin  fates,  is  from 
the  Irish  v^ió,  a  prophet ; 
and  not,  as  Scalinger  derives 
it,  from  the  Greek  <p»'r-/]<;, 
phates,  a  talker. 

Vestibule,  póti&o|tuT,  m. 

Weather,  Aimrm>/- ;  frosty  weather 
is  fine,  ir  bf\eA5  Ajnjrin  rjocA. 


EXERCISE  XXXIV. 


1.  Denis,  are  yovi  after  tea?  ^  Doi)ca6,  a]i  ol  cu  &o 
cq»  (thy  portion  of)  cé?  2.  I  am;  (b'  oUf — I  have 
drunk  it).  3.  Well,  as  the  night  is  fine,  let  us  go  out  and 
have  a  short  stroll  on  the  terrace,  and  enjoy  an  agreeable 
conversation — n)c]re  ó  cixfiU   30  b-puil  at)    o]6ce    bpeiv5 
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reijmiMi*  ATDAC  A3u|*  &éAr)rnui]*  fpAir^lfieAcc  ai|i  at)  íi|tbAí), 
A5ii|*  bióeAÓ  AjAiDT)  cotT)|iA6  cokTCDeAtTjAC.  4.  I  am  pleased; 
but  my  sister  Dela  is  most  anxious  that  I  should  remain 
with  her  for  an  hour,  acc  zix  njo  6eA|tb-fiu|t  bni5i&  pAoj 
feu^l  n)o]]i  50  b-f AT)pAir)T)  Ajce  Ai|t  peAO  uAijie.  5.  Well, 
ask  her  to  accompany  us.  6.  Yes,  I  shall  (lAfi^Ab).  7. 
Delia,  will  you  be  pleased  (A|t  n)Aic  leAc)  to  accompany 
Miles  O'Reilly  and  myself  while  taking  a  promenade  on 
the  tei'race?  8.  I  shall  {]]•  itjaic  1^0117);  I  am  just  so  glad 
to  be  able  to  gain  something  from  your  wisdom.  Well, 
what  a  beautiful  night !  9.  (iMiles) — It  is  a  very  beautiful 
night,  indeed.  10.  (Delia) — It  is  freezing  hard — is  it  not? 
(Ca  ye  A15  ^loc  50  5eufi — r)c^c  b-pii|l?)  11.  It  is  freezing 
hard,  for  all  the  signs  (corT)A|irAi6  fiocA)  of  frost  are  appa- 
rent (polur) ;  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  azure;  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  north  {cix  t^a  jaoc  o'tj  cuai6)  ;  the  stars 
sparkle  very  brilliantly  {c'a  t)a  |teulcA  A13  beAl^tAO  50  b- 
Ar)lof)|tAc) ;  the  atmosphere  (<\r)  c-Aeft)  is  intensely  cold, 
and  my  brother  James  told  me  the  mercury  was  very,  low 
(r1or  50  Tt)óti).  12.  (Denis) — Delia,  do  you  like  frosty  wea- 
ther? 13.  Yes,  very  much.  14. 1  like  to  walk  out  at  night 
when  all  is  still — not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  when  earth  is,  as 
it  were,  going  to  slumber  ('t)uai|i  a  c<v  av  caIait),  mA|x  m- 
beiÓeAÓ,  fcul  ai)1)  fii^iT)),  the  moon  in  her  horns  (30  be<vT)t)Ac 
vo,  p<voi  AÓAiftcib),  shining,  as  she  is  to  night,  in  a  clear 
sky,  Avhile  the  stars,  like  sentinels  (tT)A|i  luce  pAi|te)  before 
the  threshold  of  Heaven  (oy  con)A]]x  &o|xuir  uejriie),  hold 
out  their  lights  (leu|-A)  pointing  to  that  home  above  where 
light  (roluv)  eternal  dwells.  15.  (Miles) — It  is  sweet, 
indeed,  to  ponder  on  these  things,  and  raise  ourselves  above 
earth ;  saying,  if  the  vestibule  is  so  luminous,  how  glorious 
must  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  King  be  ! — if  the  footstool 
is  so  beautiful,  what  must  His  throne  be  !  16.  (Delia) — 
Oh,  in  that  land  of  eternal  brightness,  there  is  no  sun,  no 
moon — God  himself  is  the  light,  and  glory,  and  happiness 
of  the  citizens  of  heaven.  17.  (Denis) — You  put  me  in 
mind  of  what  is  told  of  St.  Philip  Neri  (ad  r^^^in  ^ 
bei^ceA]t  cAob  MAoiri)  Pil]p  Mefi^)  and  of  the  great  Saint 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  when  gazing  from  Mount  Orio,  near 
tiie  Vatican  Hill,  in  Rome  (j*  ao  Hoim)  on  the  sparkling 
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threshold  of  Heaven  (ahi  jeACA  óeAlftAc  t)a  b-^4AiceAr) 
yearned  for  that  home  beyond  the  stars  where  our  dear 
Lord  dwells  in  glory.  18.  (Delia) — Indeed  such  thoughts 
are  natural ;  for  on  contemplating  (ai5  bfieACT)H5A6)  the 
heavens  (Ajft  i)éiri))  I  often  call  to  mind  (]y  n)^^^c  cuiri)- 
T1U151TT)  Aifi)  what  faith  tells  us  of  "  that  place  which  God 
has  prepared  for  those  who  love  him,"  and  say,  in  our 
country's  adage,  "  there  is  no  glory  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  of  heaven" — m'l  3IÓ111  rnA|i  slo^jt  x}^]rt)e.  19. 
(Miles) — Although  such  thoughts  are  natural,  and  ought 
to  strike  any  one,  how  few  there  are  who  make  such  re- 
flections— 5|6  50  b-f u]l  |Tr)UAiT)cé  n)A]t  yo  TjAbujtbA,  A3iif' 
buó  cóifi  A  ceAcc  Aur»  ir)r)cii)  3AC  isuine,  nAC  beA3  ^  ?5f^Ar»A|- 
yn)u<x]x)ze.  rr}i^]i  ]A'a?  20.  (Denis) — That  is  true ;  all  arises 
(ei]ti3eAt)n  au  trjeuo  yo)  from  not  thinking.  21.  (Delia) — 
I  feel  chilly  (cA  puAcc  o]vv-y^) ;  it  is  time  to  go  in.  22. 
(Miles) — I  thought  we  were  to  say  something  about  the 
constellations.  23.  (Denis) — It  is  too  late  now  ;  besides 
my  dear  sister  feels  chilly.  24.  (Delia) — The  clock  strikes. 
25.  (Miles)— What  hour  is  it?  26.  (Denis)— It  is  only 
nine  o'clock,  I  suppose.  27.  (Delia) — One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten — I  have  counted  ten 
(&o  c.on)A|ft  rve  At)  feejc)  28.  (Denis) — It  is  ten  o'clock, 
but  you  must  remain  with  us  till  eleven  at  least — acc  ca]c- 
■y^6  cu  pADDAcr  30  b-ci  ad  A0i>feéA5  Ai]t  At)  lv\3Aft  (pr. 
lly-adh).  29.  (Miles) — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  wait  so  long; 
yet  I  shall  go  in  to  see  your  father  and  mother,  your  bro- 
ther, and  sister  Jane. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

In  this  Lesson  is  shoion  the  manner  in  zchich  the  plural  of 
nouns  in  Irish  is  formed. 

The  student  -who  is  acquainted  with  no  other  language  but  English, 
thinks  the  way  in  which  the  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  in  the  language  he 
speaksis  very  sinaple  ;  yet  actually  the  inflections  which  characterize,  in 
English  nouns,  the  formation  of  the  plural,  are  very  varied,  as  may  be 
perceived  even  from  the  few  following  examples — man,  men  ;  foot,  feet ; 
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COW,  kine  ;  child,  children  ;  box,  boxes ;  ox,  oxen ;  arch,  arches  ;  elf, 
elves  ;  ruff,  ruffs  ;  fly,  flies  ,  echo,  echoes  ;  tyro,  tyroes  ;  money,  monies  ; 
penny,  pence  ;  deer,  deer ;  alms,  alms. 

In  Hebrew  and  in  the  Romance  languages,  the  formation  of  the  plural 
is  not  difficult. 

But  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  the  manner  in  which  nouns  form  the  plurnl 
is  much  more  complex.  The  student  must,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell 
with  ease  and  fluency  the  plurals  of  all  kinds  of  nouns  in  these  ancient 
languages,  devote  much  time  to  their  study,  and  be  familiar  with  their 
several  forms  of  declension. 

The  formation  of  tlie  plural  of  Irish  nouns  has  been  con- 
sidered very  difficult,  yet  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it 
as  simple  as  possil^le. 

In  classifying  Irish  nouns  we  have  observed,  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  plural,  a  feature  common  to  nouns  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  vocabularies — a  feature,  too,  not  foreign 
to  English, — that  one  class  takes  an  additional  syllable  in 
forming  the  plural;  another  class  n\evelj  Í7i/lects  the Jinal 
syllable.  The  latter  are  called  parisyllabic,  or  equal  in  the 
number  of  syllables ;  the  former,  imparisyllabic,  or  unequal 
in  the  number  of  syllables. 

The  plm'al  of  Irish  nouns  is,  therefore,  formed  from  the 
singular  chiefly  in  both  these  ways : 

First — bi/  a  change  in  the  final  syllahle. 

Secondly — hy  annexing  an  additional  si/llahle. 

The  question  arises,  what  class  of  nouns  forms  the  plural 
by  a  mere  change  in  the  final  syllable ;  and  what  class  by 
annexing  to  it  an  additional  syllable  ? 

Rule  I. — All  masculine  nouns  (See  Seventeenth  Lesson, 
Rule  1,  for  knoAving  the  Gender,  page  93,)  "  ending  in  a 
single  or  double  consonant,  preceded  immediately  by  one 
of  the  broad  vowels  a,  o,  u,"  form  the  plural  from  the  sin- 
gular by  mserting  the  slender  vowel — ],  after  o.,  or  o,  or 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

?tbriAT),  a  song.  ^bfxAit),  songs. 

?Í6bAfi,  a  reason;  cause,  ma-  ^obAfft,  reasons,  causes. 

terial, 

^rjfoj,  misery  (from  ad,  not ;  ^uf 015,  miseries. 

and'  ^05,   ease,  prospe- 

rity). 
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bAOJAl,  danger. 
bocAjt,  a  road,  a  highway. 
Ooti^An,  the  world. 
5Ab<\]t  (Latin,  caper)  a  goat. 
3<\ÓA|t,  a  beagle. 
^or)'cf)u]',  a  treasure. 
Le]5Ai*,  a  cure. 
Pe<\c<\6,  a  sin. 
S3iobol,  a  barn. 
CeAH^poU  (Latin,  templum), 
a  church. 


PLURAL. 

b<\05Ail,  dangers. 
bocA])i,  roads,  highways. 
Don)AiT),  worlds. 
5AbAi|a,  goats. 
^AÓAjfi,  beagles. 
]oT)riiui^,  treasures. 
l.ei5Ai|-,  cures. 
PeACAiÓ,  sins. 
S5ioboil,  barns. 
CeAropo]ll,  churches. 


Nouns  masculine  ending  in  ac,  not  only  have  the  vowe 
1  inserted,  but  change  the  aspirated  (c)  into  5;  as — 


bACAc,  a  cripple. 
beAllAC,  a  passage,  a  way. 
SDAttcAC,  rider. 
S^uUac,  a  summit. 
S]ooT)Ac,  a  fox. 
UaUac,  a  load,  obligation. 


bACAi5,  cripples. 
beAlL\i3,  ways. 
2Da|icai5,  riders. 
215uIIai5,  summits. 
Sioi)r)Ai3,  foxes. 
UaUaij,  loads,  obligations. 


Obs. — This  change  in  the  final  syllable,  by  inserting  7 
before  the  last  consonant  or  consonants,  is  called  by  gram- 
marians Attenuation^  or  making  slender,  because  the  syllable 
in  which  ]  is  inserted  is  no  longer  pronounced  broadly, 
but  rather  with  a  slender,  fine-drawn  enunciation ;  for  ex- 
ample, Ab|tAn,  in  the  singular  number,  is  pronounced  aio- 
raivn;  in  the  plui'al  it  is  Ab|tAir),  {axvraxo-in, — the  last  two 
syllables  being  pronounced,  as  much  as  possible,  in  one) — 
so,  AóbAfi,  aw-ioar;  and  in  the  plural,  \'6\)<\\]\,  áw-ioldr ;  \o\j~ 
tr;Ar,  ^  treasure,  iemcus;  in  the  plural,  ioj)thAir,  ienwish. 

Exception  1. — Some  nouns  of  this  class  have  a  double 
form  in  the  plural. 


^mseAl,  an  angel, 
b|olAp,  water-cresses. 

i.eAbA|t,  a  book. 
teADb,  a  child. 


%in3|l,  Ap)5l]8,  angels. 
biolAi]i,       b|olfiA,      water- 
cresses. 
LeAbA^it,  leAb|iA,  books. 
Lejub,  leAT^bA,  children. 
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SINGULAR. 

ZUftACAH,  a  carrot  or  parsnip. 
Uav,  a  lamb. 


PLURAL. 

213eACAit},  rneACHA,  caiTots. 
Uahj,  uAtjA,  lambs. 


Exception  2. — Some  words  of  one  syllable  insert  ],  but 
drop  the  broad  vowel ;  as — 


2Í3ac,  a  son. 

t)TteAc,  a  trout. 

Cec^VV,  a  head. 

25  nice  Apr),  pole  (of  the 

earth). 
VeAjt,  a  man. 
PeArjT},  a  pen. 
SjT)feA|t,  progenitor. 


2i)]c,  sons. 
h]x]c,  trouts. 
C]r)v,  heads. 
20iilciw,  poles. 

TFljt,  men. 

PlOD,  and  peAT)T)A,  pens. 

S]r))-l}t,  progenitors. 


Rule  2. — Some  words    of   two   syllables    ending   in  a 
vowel  remain  parisyllabic,  but  change  the  final  syllable  by 


inserting   c    (smooth)  or    c 
vowel;  as, 

bAile,  a  town. 
LeiTje,  a  shirt. 
Cuille,  a  stake,  a  baton. 
CuA^ne,  a  corner. 
CiirrjA,  a  form,  a  way,  a 
manner. 

2t)úille,  a  mule. 
Z!^e^r)e,  a  fire. 
CeAr)5A,  a  tongue. 


(aspirated)    before    the   final 

bA^lce,  towns. 

'Le]x)ze,  shirts 

CuA^Uce,  and  cuA^llreACA. 

CuA^nre,  corners. 

CurnA^o,  forms,   ways  ;  also 

cumcA,  is  a  form  of  its 

plural. 
2t3ii]llce,  and  rr)u]Ui6,  mules. 
Cejoce,  fires. 
CeAt)5CA,  tongues. 


Other  few  nouns  form  the  plural  in  different  ways ;  as, 

ClAbA||te,  a  blab.  ClAbA||ii6,  blabs. 

Dujoe,  a  person.  DAoirje,  persons,  people. 

CAO|tA,  a  sheep.  CA0|tAi5,  sheep. 

TFile,  a  poet.  VUi^,  poets. 

Ci5eA|it)A,  a  lord.  CiseAitrjAjO,  lords. 

VOCABULAEY. 


CAUm,  /. ,  the  earth,  land. 

all,  pleasure,  will. 

2lic,  (pr.  aith  short),  pleasure,  fancy, 


2lfxtiAccAc,  Harriet. 
CeAr)rA,  meek,  mild. 
Cle,  left  ;  lAii)  cle,  left  hand. 
DeACAitt,  difficult. 
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&lA|xn)uib  (from  Oja,  God,  and  Ayi- 
it)ui5>,  of  arms  ;  iDoss.  plural  of 
AtiTT) ;  Latin,  arma),  Dermot, 
Darby.  2i)Act1lArirTmic>,  Mac- 
Diarmod,  or,  as  it  is  now 
spelled,  MacDeruiott,  a  fa- 
mily name  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity and  of  princely  origin. 
The  royal  house  of  O'Connor, 
the  MacDermotts,  O'Eorkes, 
and  O'Keillys,  are  descended 
from  Eooa,  supreme  King  of 
Connaught,  Ulster,  and  Meath, 
in  the  fourth  century. 

OeAf,  adj,,  &eii"e,  2^oss.  case  fern., 
right ;  as,  At)  tieAr  lAtt),  the 
right  hand';  handsome;  as,  caj- 
lin  &eAr,  a  handsome  girl.  It 
means  also  south  ;  because  the 
Druids  of  old,  turning  to  the 
rising  sun,  for  the  purpose  of 
adoring— as  did  the  Jewish 
priests  and  Hebrew  people  to 
the  East  in  worshipping  God 
— had  the  riylu  hand  (&eAr) 
towards  what  we  call  the 
south;  and  to  which  accord- 
ingly they  gave  the  same  name 
as  that  by  which  they  deno- 
minated the  hand  turned  in 
that  direction. 

For  the  same  reason  they 
called  the  North  cuac,  or  the 
country  to  the  left  hand— from 
cuAi;,  the  left  hand ;  and  the 
west,  lA)!,  behind,  hinder, 
rear-ward,  because  it  was  to 
them,  on  this  occasion,  the 
land  to  which  the  back  was 
turned. 

The  East  is  called  "oj^," 
from  "oitx,"  over,  in  front ;  or 
from  an  old  word  of  the  same 
orthography  signifying  light, 
allied  in  meaning  with  the 
Hebrew  word  tin,  or,  light ; 
with  which  the  modern  Irish 
term  for  gold,  ótx,  is  identified 
— a  metal  with  vvhose  kindred 
brilliancy  the  beams  of  the 
rising  Sim  light  up  the  eastern 
sky.  O't)  seAf,  from  the  south, 
southerly ;  as,  5A0C  ó'o  &eAr, 


south  wind ;  o'n  cUA)i:,  from  the 
north,  northerly  ;  as,  5AOC  o'r) 
cuAic,  north  wind;  ó'n  lAft,  in 
the  west,  westerly;  as,  5A0C  o't) 
]Afi,  wejst  wind  ;  o'r)  0|n,  in  the 
east,  easterly  ;  as,  5A0Í:  o'r)  0)ti, 
east  wind.  From  these  four 
words  are  formed  many  deri- 
vatives, some  of  which  we 
shall,  in  the  coming  Lessons, 
present  to  our  readers. 

t5ott;AT),  m.,  Ajr),  ^j/.,  the  world,  in 
its  physical  and  moral  accepta- 
tion ;  as,  z'A  Ar)  &oit)At)  bul  ÍA\\.z, 
the  world  is  going  round ;  ca 
Ar)  &on)At)  A15  bul  bo'r)  i)Ot)AT*, 
the  world  is  going  to  misfor- 
tune. 

SA05AI,  m,,  Aftpl;  the  world  ;  the 
life  of  man — like  the  Latin 
sceculum ;  as,  c*v  Ar)  tao^aI  to 
TTjAft  ceo,  this  world  passes 
away  like  a  shadow. 

C|iuinr)e,/.,  the  physical  world:  the 
earth ;  the  globe. 

lll|t,  the  earth,  soil ;  mould  ;  A5Ur 
bjoeAD  At)  uiri  rin]Ti)  le  ^eicnoc, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear. 
— Irish  Genesis,  c.  i.  v.  9. 

Cyxe,  m.,  clay ;  as,  ca  re  rínc^  r'^0 
5C|ié,  he  is  laid  in  the  elay. 

Icfft,  /,  the  clay,  or  soil  dug  up  ; 
arable  land,  land  producing 
corn. 

Gujl,  f.,  tmiUe,  pi,  expectation,  de- 
sire, wish  ;  as,  cA  SUil  A5An) 
leir,  I  expect  him ;  z'A  trnil 
A5An>  ftul  At)t),  I  wish  to  go  to 
it. 

Ou]l,  {■  element,  creature  ;  as,  Cp.n- 
cui5reo|tx  r)A  f)-&ul,  the  Creator 
of  the  elements. 

SlAojó,  call ;  (Greek,  >£«^sa',  kaJeo.) 

leAcc,  ?«.,  a  lesson,  written  or  im- 
parted. 

lejoeAr),  m.,  a  lesson ;  also  learning ; 
from  leij,  read  thou.  leAcc  is 
also  a  mound,  a  grave,  a  pile  of 
stones  heaped  together  in  me- 
mory of  the  dead.  TAibleAcc, 
from  cAii),  sleep,  plague,  death, 
and    leAcc;    Tallaght,     near 
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Dublin,  commeinoratiTe  of  the 
death  of  Partholan's  followers. 

leAccA,  flattened. 

20fn,  adj.)  tine,  thin;  n)ir)io.  w.jmake 
fine,  explain;  njfoiUoAó,  v., 
making  fine,  mincing,  explain- 
ing ;  n.  in.,  explanation. 

2i)ul,  m.,  axletree ,  the  beam  or 
axle  turned  by  the  wheel  in  a 
mill,  and  which  sets  the  whole 
machinery  in  motion  ;  the  axis 
of  the  earth  ;  a  mound,  a  knoll. 
2f)ulA  r)A  iiocA,  the  axle  of  the 
wheels ;  ceAn  An  njujl,  the  head 
of  the  axle  ;  iriul-ceAn,  the  pole 
of  the  axis  ;  njul-cmi)  r)A  cttume, 
the  poles  of  the  world.  This 
word  Tijul,  is  the  root  of  the 
Greek  f^v^.m,  and  Latin  molare, 
and  all  their  derivatives. 

Snuineil,  f.,  neck;  Latin,  monile,  a 
necklace. 

OjlAf),  m Alt),  plu.  an  island  ;  ■\r)]x, 

f.,  plu.  inre.  an  island;  7,  an 
island  ;  as,  Í  Coluinj  C]Ue,  the 


Island  of  C'olumb  Kille.  Heb. 
"H,  ai,  an  island  :  í  and  inr  ara 
contracted  forms  of  ihlf,  as, 
isle  in  English,  for  is- 
land. From  ir)if  are  derived 
names  of  many  places  in  Ire- 
land ;  as,  imr.  Inch ;  an  island 
in  Lough  Swilly ;  tnir-eo5Ain; 
Innitiliowen,  (Eugene's  Island  , 
in  the  county  Donegal ;  loii"- 
Cacaiq,  Innishcathii,  iu  the 
Shannon ;  Inir-CAirleAnn,  En- 
nisktl/en;  1r)ir,  Ennis,  chief 
town  of  Clare ;  leAc-ii)re,  Le- 
hinch  (half-island). 

0|&e,  m.,  o]G]ó,  pi.,  a  teacher,  a  pro- 
fessor; oi&e  pAoiriSioe»  a  con- 
fessor ;  from  ojse,  and  trAOit!- 
bin,  confession  ;  oise  bAirr:»,  a 
godfather ;  0]&e  AlciicnjA,  a 
foster-father. 

PfiloiT»,  first,  principal.  Latin,  pri- 
mum.  V\\\oví)'■^^6\íÁ^;x,  first  cause ; 
PftIori)-jio|n,  principal  divisions. 

SéomnA,  VI.,  A{óe,  j)l.  a  chamber; 
Welsh,  siainbr. 


EXERCISE  XXXV. 
1.  "U  ACAifi,  b-px^l  uAit)  (leisui-e)  A5A&  At7oi|*?  2.  Ca> 
A  rbic,  CIA  AT}  y)]6  }r  ^]l  leAc  ?  (What  thing  is  desired  by 
thee?)  3.  Cit  sujl  (desire)  a^<s.w  30  citadcpA^ft  (that  you 
will  treat)  a^ji  citic-eolm*  tja  cAlrt}An  (geography).  4. 
2DAi]*e  rr)<N|t  ejubAinc  rt}e,  W  a]c  \]on)  cfiAccAó  ajji  leAC  Ai:)OTr- 
CiA  eile  A  beióe<\f  ai)d  AoofreACc  leAc  (who  else  will  be 
along  with  you)  ?  5.  t)e]6  n^o  col-ceACA|t  PAOftAic  A5uf 
wo  6e.\\ih-f]aifi  ^CpitAccAc  ; — cC\i&  a^j  punteAcc  i]vr)  At;t)f  At? 
l-eort^jtA  |-ciibein  (they  are  waiting  for  us  in  the  study-room). 
6.  ?ib<\i|t  (say)  leo  ceAcc  A|*ceAc  Ai)r)  yo  (into  this  place); 
V]  V^PW  l|OIn-r<^  ^"1-  cucu  (to  go  to  them).  ^C^uf  Ar)oif, 
T)Ac  b-piiil  re  r)iof  r^M^T^  bAoib  (to  you)  eolur  f  A5A1I  aiji 
AT)  eAlAÓAi)  {alL-ee-yan)  fo  o'r)  oj&e  'r)A  uAirrj-re?  And  now 
is  it  not  easier  for  you  to  obtain  knowledge  of  this  science 
from  your  professor  than  from  me?  7.  '?t  AcAijt  6il|f,  \y 
ce^jtlt  \\x)\}  uAjc-fe  (from  you),  TT7A|t  56 aU  (because)  50  b- 
^u)l  cu  CO  ceAUfA,  A5Uf  CO  5|ia6ac  rio  Ar)T>  &o  caiuc  \\^w, 
A5af  TT)ir)i5eAr)T)  cu  3*6  v)\^  a  civ  &eoiCAi|t  co  foillei|i  fif) 
bujW  (to  us),  50  cu]5mib  5<\c  pocAil  a  be^iiiii,  asu^  ]]♦  ajc 
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linn  &0  bix|<vcA|tA  (thy  words  are  a  pleasure  to  us;.  8. 
C]\eb]nj,  mAn  rin»  3»!^  ^13in  oatd  le^cc  a  cAbAinc  OAoib  ó 
CAjtU  (whereas)  50  b-^tiili6  co  fouilri)A|i  Ann  eoluj*  P<^5i^ll  '■ 

^IaOJÓ  A1ft  ^TtACCAC  A3Ur    Altl    bO  COL-CeACAft  1í>A&|tAlC.       9. 

5lAoi6peAí>,  I  shall  [call].  Civ  y]4^b  cuSAinn  (they  are  to- 
wards us):  CATT)ii]&  ollniuijce.  10.  '^  DblA|irniMb  a  tt)|c, 
c]A  At)  T)i6  AT)  c|iitir)ne,  uo  c^a  b-piiil  y]  {she  ;  referring  to 
c|iu|nr)e,  which  is  feminine)cofAri)Ail  leu*?  H-  ^^IT*  ^'^ 
c-ugbAjt  A  cAirt7-|*e  lei5eA6  ju^  cofArnAil  j  le  liACftoi»,  no 
le  ubAl  leActA  AI5  nA  rnulcinn  (flattened  at  the  poles).  ^ 
^tjtAccAjc  c-\Mmox  ^  b-puil  y\ox  A3Ainn  30  b-puil  An  &o- 
ri)An  yo  citup)?  12.  3f  ]:io|i  a  |t;\6  30  b-puil  ^e  cjtii]n  ó 
tai^Ia  3U|t  ]M)AtT)  luin3e  cAftc  Aift  A15  feul  a  5-cón)nu]3e 
cAob  Ó  n-iA]i.  13.  If  mAic  cu  :  cja  acu  Ijne  Apt  if  ]íAi&e, 
An  Mn©  livp  0  óeA]*  30  cuAc,  no  An  line  U\p  0  n-oifi,  30  n- 
TA|t?  14.  )x  t^Ajbe  An  line  lap  6  n-ojp  30  n-iAp  le  01x^3 
rnile  Apt  y\c\G,  15.  ]  f  An-fnA]c  cu  : — a  I^A&pAic  ciAnnof 
A  poinnceAp  An  cpu^nne?  16.  ?\.n  6a  ppioti^poin — cAlArn 
Asm*  up-3e.  17  CiAnnof  a  AinmnisceAp  pop)n  An  iMr3e 
''how  are  the  divisions  of  water  named)?  18.  TFApijio 
(oceans),  r^ApA  (seas),  &ubAi3p)  (gulfs),  cuAp)  (bays)  Ioca 
(lakes),  cAO^l  pAipp3e  (straits),  AinAnA.  19.  Cad  jAb  po]nn 
nACAlrnAn?  20.  Cpice  (continents)  ;  itjjeAccA,  ojlAin, 
pA^nn  (promontories),  cp)n  (headlands  or  capes),  mupjeil- 
cipe.  21.  ^n  eol  bujc  ceir[ie  A^pc  (points  or  quarters)  nA 
cpu]nne?  22.  ]]•  eol  ÓAm : — cuac  (north),  beAf  (south), 
opi   (east),  lAp  (west).     23.  ?i   OjApmuib,  h-yn\\  A3Ab-fA 

VlOf  CAb  pA  A  n3lA0l6ceAp  "  CUAC,"  Ajur  "  beAl*,"  "  Dip"  A3U|' 

'  ^Ap,"  Aift  ceicpe  Apic  An  bori)Ap)?  24.  11]'l  yyoy^  a  ACAjp. 
25.  2i)Aire  yy  ion3AncAc  liorn  pin,  co  mpiic  a3ih*  culA]b 
cix  (you  heard)  me  A13  innr<^Acc  bAOjb.  26.  ('iippAccAc) 
0!  z''X  y\oy  A3Arn-|*e  An  c-AóbAp,  ACA^p.  27.  ]nn]r  Aoop^ 
tio  bo  beApbpACApt  é.  28.  Miuxip  bt  i)a  b|tAoice  (druids) 
^nn^  An  c-|'eAn-Ain)fip  A13  AÓpuJAÓ  (adoring)  nA  3péine  A13 
eipi5  61  (on  its  rising)  b'  iornpui3  r^Ab  a  n-A5Ai6  Aipci, 
A3IH-  3lA0bAp  rn<vp  y\\)  A^p  An  rip  oy  a  3-comApi  "  0]p;" 
A5iif  ATP  cAob  A  3-cul  "  lAp;"  c<\ob  a  n-beAr  Uimf'  "  beAf ;" 

A3Uf  A1P  An    Cip    A|p  A    lAtt)  CUAC    nO    cle,  "V.UAC."       29.    )|* 

rrjAic  cu,  A^ppAccAjc  30  beitT)in.  30.  (DiAprnuib)  An  "  o]y\^ 
SlAOOfAjO  rtje  Aip  bCvpp  (top)  nA  cjp-cAipce  yo  (map)?    31. 
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Ml  fe.\6  Acc  *'  cuAr,"  A5ur  "  beAr"  Ai|t  ah  tD-bunt)  (foot  or 
bottom) ;  "  OTja"  A^jt  An  CAob  t7a  beAf-lA]ri)e,  A5U|*  "  ia|i"  Ai|t 
CAob  UA  ÍAirbe  clé:  32.  W]  cujsirr)  é.  33.  )f  pojtuf  (it 
is  easy)  a  aici;ii5a6,  a  rnic  :  A5UI'  Avo^y  yo  é  rnír)H5AÓ. 
%!)t)  Airnf^fi  Aft|*Ai5e  (ancient)  b']on)y>u]^  t)a  bjioice,  rDAjt 
bubAi^tc  &o  oeAfib-ffuj^i  Aj^t  Ar)  SitjAt)  ■<^15^1T^I5;  51ao6&a|i 
Ti7A]t  Y]v,  "  cixAC,"  AtJt  At)  3-cAiftí5e  A  b]  CAob  t)A  Uirbe  cuA^ce ; 
ACC  At)0||*  'i)UAi|i  ]*5|t]obAr)))  luce  Citic-eolui|*,  iorT}pui5eA^ 

flAb     A    T)-A5Al6    Al|t    AT)     CUAC,    AJUf    Clll|teA1)r)    j-jAb    ]    Ajfl 

bA]iii  t)A  ci]t-cAi|tce,  A5u|*  11*  ei5iT)  TT>A|t  fit)  bo'n  CAob 
ca  Ó  6eAf  bejc  A15  buw,  At)  "  out,"  CAob  r)A  lA^rbe  beife, 
A5iif  At)  "  ^Aft"  cAob  DA  lAjrbe  cle.  34,  Cu|5irt),  cui5itD, 
AT)0|f  é.  35.  Civ  bu]t)e  ei5]T)  A15  buAÍAÓ  a]5  At)  boituv 
(some  one  is  knocking  at  the  door).  36.  Teiic  c^a  z'a  At)i)? 
37.  jf  1*6  A|t  t)-oibe  A  civ  AT)t)  (it  is  our  professor  that  is 
come).  38.  Cei5]ó,  idaji  y]r)  cui5e;  civ  leic^jaio  AjAtrj-i^A 
le  f5ftpbAÓ  (go  then  to  him ;  I  have  letters  to  write). 


TWENTY-FOUETH   LESSON. 

The  zmparisyllabic  class — or  those  which  take  in  forming 
the  plural  an  additional  syllable,  are  comprised  under  the 
following  Rules : — 

Rule  1. — Nouns /emz'nme  (See  Exceptions  1,  2,  3,  to 
Rule  1,  for  formation  of  Gender,  p,  93)  ending  in  one  or 
more  consonants  immediately  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel 
(a,  0,  u)  ;  as  : 


CeA|tc,  a  hen.  CeA]tcA,  hens, 

C]A|t,  a  comb.  CjAfiA,  combs. 

Coy,  a  foot.  Co|-a,  feet, 

Tuioeoj,  a  window.  'Fiilt)eo5A,  windows. 

■SeAllAC,  the  moon.  ■ScaUaca,  moons. 

lT)5eAi),  a  daughter.  Jt)5eAi)A,  daughters. 

Í-ATÍ),  a  hand.  ÍAti)A,  hands. 

Ljof,  a  fort.  i-lo^A,  forts, 

PcAcój,  a  pea-heu.  PeAcóSA,  pea-hens. 
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Ui5eAcc,  a  kingdom.  ■ni5e<xccA,  kingdoms. 

ScjAc,  a  buckler,  a  sliield.         Sci<\ca,  bucklers,  shields, 
SUc,  a  rod.  SIaca,  rods. 

Again,  all  nouns  fe}ninÍ7ie  in  which  the  vowel  preceding 
the  final  consonant  is  slender;  as, 

l)im]&,  captivity.  bitu^&e,  captivities. 

Oiiil,  desire,  an  element.  Diqlle,  desires,  elements. 

Tejc,  a  sinew,  TFejce,  sinews. 

Pe]fc,  a  worm.  Pei|*ce,  worms. 

Pl5]i7,  a  penny.  PlSl^^e,  pence. 

From  these  examples  it  is  seen  that,  generally,  when  the 
vowel  in  the  last  syllable  is  broad  (<\,  o,  u,)  the  vowel  in 
the  annexed  syllable  is  broad  (a)  ;  and  when  slender  (i), 
the  vowel  in  the  annexed  syllable  is  slender  (e),  according 
to  rule. 

Yet  many  nouns  of  this  class,  masculine  as  well  as  femi- 
nine, form  the  plural  in  ^,  omitting  the  final  slender 
vowel;  as, 


|t;,  a  river.  ^b^uA,  contractedly,  Aibr)e, 

rivers. 

^cAijt,  father,  m.  ^CAttA,     A]C|ie. 

t)|xACAijt,  a  brother,  a  friar.       b|XACA]iA  and  b|iAicfte,  bro- 
thers, frinrs. 
CACAi|t,  a  city./.  CACA|tA,  and  CAjCfte,  cities. 

2iu||i,  the  sea,/.  ÍCaixa,  seas. 

J2CACA]ft,  mother,/.  21)aca]ia,  mothers. 

Some  nouns  form  the  nominative  plural  from  the  nomi- 
native singular  by  taking  c  before  the  additional  vowel ;  as, 

^It^Ai;,  the  sun,/  3ft1Ai)CA,  suns. 

Colli,  a  wood,  /.  Co]\\ze,  woods. 

PjAT),  pain,/.  PlADCA,  pains. 

bliASAjT?,  a  year.  bljASAT^A,    and     bl)A5AncA, 

years. 

Feminine  nouns  terminating  in  a  voii-cl  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular  form  the  plural  from  it  by  adding  i)a  ;  as, 

Cori)U|t|*A,  a  neighbour.  Cori)u|tfAt}A,  neighbours. 
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LAT)An)A,  a  married  couple.  'LAV^n)x)4^,  married  couples, 

SuaIa,  a  shoulder.  5uaI<m)a,  shoulders. 

Pe<\|tf  A,  a  person.  Pe<x|t|'ApA,  persons. 

U173A,  a  nail.  Ui)5<mm,  nails. 

Rule  2. — Masculine  nouns  (See  Exception  1,  to  Rule  3, 
p.  94,)  ending  in  ó]\\,  and  masculines  and  feminines 
in  ÍT),  (pr.  een,)  form  the  plural  from  the  nominative  singu- 
lar by  adding  ]6 ;  as, 


SlAt)U]5ceo]ii,  Saviour. 
Oo|tfo||i,  a  door-keeper. 
SAlfibin    (from   sAjtjtÓA), 

garden. 
CaiIíi^,  a  girl. 


SlAT)ui5éeo||ti6,  Saviours. 
Doftroi]ii6,  door-keepers. 
^AjfibiDlb,  gardens. 

Ci^][]V]6,  girls. 


SAoice, 
DAOjce, 


sages. 
dunces. 


Note — "  e,"  in  the  plural  ending  of  this  class  of  nouns,  appears  redun- 
dant (though  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  written  language), 
since  the  letters  "  p"  alone  represent  equally  as  well  the  sound,  and  the 
plural  iniiection.  The  final  syllable  in  the  plural  of  Latin  and  Italian 
nouns  terminating  in  i,  sounds  exactly  like  the  Irish  plural  ending  ]ó. 
We  have,  therefore,  analogy  to  some  extent  in  favour  of  this  slight 
change. 

Others  by  adding  ce  ;  as, 
Sag],  a  sage. 

Dao],  a  dunce,  a  simple  per- 
son. 
O]iA0i,  a  druid. 
CéAni}ui5e,  a  merchant. 
Si)ArÍ7ii]6e,  a  swimmer. 
U]6,  a  thing. 

Rule  3. — Verbal  nouns,  i.e.,  nouns  derived  from  the  in- 
finitive mood,  or  present  participle  of  transitive  verbs,  form 
the  plural  from  the  singular  by  changing  the  ending  of  the 
^xictive  participle  into  that  of  the  passive  participle ;  as. 


OitAoice,  druids. 
CeAi)nHi3ée,  merchants. 
Si)ArT)ui6ce,  swimmers. 
Meice,  things. 


2VoIa6,  praise  (from  rtjol). 
buAileAb,  beating. 
^Icu5a6,  thanksgiving  (from 

aIcui5,     exalt,     extol  ; 

Latin,  alius,  high). 
TPuIat)5,  suffering. 


2DolcA,  praises. 
buAilce,  beatings. 
?Xlcui5ce,  thanksgivings 


1F«Uu5CA,  sufferings. 
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2l)r,  back  ;  as,  cAinic  re  Am  Air,  lie 
came  back ;  also,  again,  in 
composition,  re ;  as,  A]r-e]|t]5, 
rising  again,  resurrection. 

\)'AX,  m.,  death  ;  bAr,  destruction, 
slaughter ;  bAjc,  to  destroy  by- 
drowning  ;  bAiteAó,  pasf.  tense 
pass,  was  drowned;  hÁÍA6,j}art. 
drowning. 

CAirs,  /•,  Easter  ;  from  the  Heb. 
pa's,  pasak.  This  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  Inbial  j}  is  trans- 
muted— not  into  a  cognate  let- 
ter, but  into  a  palatine,  c. 
The  Irish,  like  the  ^olic 
Greeks,  prefer  the  use  of  c  (i) 
to  the  softer  vocable  p. 

CAnbAO.  m,,  Ai»,  plu.,  a  coach,  wag- 
gon. 

CAttbAt),  and  )  the  gums,   the  pa- 

CAiabAl,  )   late,  the  jaws  ;  -tjfX 

PlACAl  Ann  A  cAnbAft,  there  is 
not  a  tooth  in  his  jaw. 

t5|A,  day;  dies  (Latin)  at  present 
found  only  in  compound  Irish 
words  ;  as  tiiA-luA|r),  Monday; 
t>|A-Tt)A)T\c,  dies  martis,  Tues- 
day ;  t3|A-ce&ir),  or  (5etiefn) 
Wednesday.  The  German  god 
Woden,  from  which  name  Wed- 
nesday is  derived,  is  the  Irish 
Cesen,  or  Mercury.  t)|A-rotx- 
iJAin,  Thursday.  (CoiitiAr)  the 
Thunderei-,  from  cofx,  rofxAt)  and 
cofinAC,  noise— thunder ;  being 
the  Keltic  name  of  Jove ;  (t)[A- 

EXERCISE  XXXVI. 
PAbftA^c  Ajuf  Seoit|*A  (Patrick  and  George), 
b-pujl  cu-fA,  A  SijeoitrA,  AT5  ito^Iatt)  5Ao6Ail5e  (are 
George,  learning  Irish)?  2.  Civ]ii7.  '6.  Jwn'OAtt) 
,  n)A  Y  1*6  bo  to]\  é,  CA  ri)eub  lix  'y  At)  c-feACC-itJAin? 
4.  SeAcc  liv.  5.  ^bAi|i  1A&  At)i)  5Ao6A^l5c  (say  tliem  in 
Irish).  6.  D|A.luAii),  h]A-n)A]]xz,  biA-ce&eii),  &iA-coti&Aín, 
&|A-be|T)e,  biA-SAcuiiiti,  biA-botbnAi3.  7.  )y  rr)'\]t  tin  cia 
At)  c-reAcc-ri)Ain  ]  vo?  8.  So  j  j-eAcc-ri^AiD  t;A  CAirse.  9. 
CAb  é  bjxis  1)0  n)íi)u5AÓ  au  ^-ocaiI, — cA^rs?  10.  TocaiI  é 
zix  ASAjijr)^  a'l)  ceAU5A  eAbfiA^S — a5u|*  ciAllu]5eAT;i?  fe  (it 


beit^e,  now  t)]A  AO|ne,  Friday  ; 
(beioe,  from  bcAt),  a  woman. 
Veniis,  as  /ran,  a  woman,  ia 
the  radix  of  Friday) ;  uja-Sa- 
cumn,  Saturday :  OotijOAC,  Sun- 
day, from  the  Latin,  Dominica. 
In  pagan  times  Sunday  Avas 
called  ri|A-ruil,  the  Sun's  day. 

t)oTÍ)r)Ac  is  also  the  name  of  gi-eat 
churches  built  by  our  early 
Irish  Saints  ;  as,  rionjnAC  V\)-\- 
b\\,\]C,  Donaghpatrick,  in 
Meath  ;  t)onir)Ac-SbeAC()A]ll, 
Dimshaughlin. 

OjAbAil,  the  devil ;  from  bjA,  god, 
and  AbAl,  fearfid,  terrible  ;  Gr. 
húBoXoq,  diaholos;  Latin,  dia- 
bolus;  Welsh,  diavol ;  Italian, 
diavola ;  the  Greek  derivation 
from  iia(3«Mw,  diáhallo,  ia 
more  than  doubtful. 

(?ABnAc,  a  Hebrew. 

V'e]\e,  /.',  a  festival. 

'5'A]\\,  f.,  an  outcry,  a  rejoicing, 
laughing.  luAcjAiti,  from  lUAr, 
free,  quick  ;  and  5AH1,  rejoic- 
ing, gladness,  merriment. 

Ul-5A]ii&eA\r,  m.,  gladness ;  (from 
U]le,  all ;  and  5ik]Ti&eAr,  glad- 


forA  iEesa),  Jesus. 
2f)Airte  3r)A5&Alét)e, 

len. 
?i)Aoire,  Moses. 


Mary   Magda- 


1. 

AOOIT: 
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signifies)  "  bill  i]i]b"  &e  b|ti3  5u]t  cuai6  (pr.  clwo-y,  went) 
a(t)5eAl  De  cfi|b  ai)  Gjipc  A5Uf  &o  rbA|tbui5  ai)  hjac  bu6 
X\me  (the  eldest  son)  aud  5^6  C15  oe  c)5Cib  n)\x]r)f\-\ie  t)A 
cj|ie,  njAjt  ^eAll  r)<N|i  lei5  P^ftAO  17A  b-&AbTt<xi5  bul  le 
2Í)A0ife  le  AÓ11U5AÓ  CAb^ntc  bo  Di<\  i)<v  c|aiqr)ue.     II.  Ca 

p]0}*    A5ATn  Alia    AX)    l*C^j^   civ    l-51tlobCA  AT7T)1-  AT)  leAbAl|l    bo 

rsitiob  2DAOii-e-CAob  ha  ti-G'AbitAc  a  cuajÓ  ahíac  fao]  r)-A 

fClÚjt  o'l)    6^51PC,  A5UI*    A1|l  Al)  CAOl   A    bAlCeAÓ    1M  mAftCAlj 

A5Uf  r)A  CApAil,  i)A  CAtibAib  Ajui*  piji  co^Ajo  (fighting 
men),  ah  i^ij  é  peiD  A^ur  i)a  ceAi^pAific  (the  king  himseljt 
and  the  chieftains),  r)A  Iaocha  (the  warriors),  asui*  r)A 
rliiA5CA  (and  the  hosts) ;  n^Ait  bo  i*Iu5a6  f  ua|-  lAb  (how 
they  were  swallowed  up)  cfie  cun^ACc  Oe,  adt)  "H'scib  r)A 
■pAiftjije.  12.  Civ  pioi*  A5AIT}  Aift  Ai;  rrjeub  fo,  acc  ni  b- 
pujl  pio]*  A5An7  CAb  pixc  bo  5IA016  rjA  C|tioi-bAi5re  CAir5 
Ajft  ATrn|*iii  Aii*-eifti5e  Ait  Slivr)iii5ceoiiA?  13.  5lA0ibA|i 
c All's  ^}]^^  '^'^V'  SsaU  31111  cAiilui5  re  (because  it  happened) 
A  b-cuf,  Ai|i  Ai)  Art)  ceAbDA  All  cAiilu|5  péile  Ain  A|1  51ao|6 
x)<s  b-hi&^15!^e — CAii-3.  14.  Mac  idójx  ai)  freile,  peile  tja 
CAirse?  15.  Jr  TDóit  50  beiniin;  péile  Ant  Aia  611x15  SU- 
T)ui5ceoiii  At)  botT)Ain  o'n  UA15  ■^■lo  b|ieic  buAi6  (getting  Ama- 
tory over)  Ai|t  AD  TT)-b;\i*,  at)  b-peACAÓ,  a5ui*  at)  biAbAl 
(devil).  16.  Mac  cónt  n)A|i  nn,  30  iD-bei6eA6  IUAC-5ÍV111 
citoióe  (joy  of  heart)  Aiit  jac  cii|orbui5e  AUt  at)  liv  yo,  a5ui- 
30  rn-beióeA6  t)a  buiUe  pep)  (and  that  the  elements  them- 
selves should  be)  Iíoi)ca  le  ulsiviiibeAp,  be  bpis  51111  eiiii5 
A|i  5-CeAr)i)  50  buAióeAc  (victoriously)  o't)  11^15  ^^"5  buAlAó 
At)  bAii"  "i^3''r  ^^  biAbcvl  50  t:ieo  pAO]  coir?  17.  ?4i5  cfiivcc 
Aifi  T)A  buiUib  beic  pAOi  ulsAiiabeAi*; — bo  f|l  rpe-fe  a  5- 
comT)ui3e  50  n)-bu6  beAi*  At)  P5eul  é  pit)  civ  be  5t)AC  ^|t  beul 
t)A  TD-bocc,  50  tD-bi6eAi)n  At)  ^]\}^x)  ahi  ti)AibiT)  borT)t)AC- 
CAirse  A15  itit)c  le  luAc-5Aiit,  rt)A|t  JcaU  Aiit  611x115*6  At) 
c-Solixir  biAÓA.  18.  '^ix  cot)PAipc  cu-rein  aixiaix)  ]  A15 
bAtT)rA6?  19.  iljoix  coT)t)Aiixc,  ACC  bubAifxc  tT)'ACAi|x  liort) 
5uit  coi)t)Aiixc  re  pep)  1  Apt  ti)Aibp)  bfieivs  bort)t)Ai5  Api  epxu- 
5A6  60  50  tt)oc.  20.  b'  peibpx  bA  Tt)-bei6eAD  Ap  5-cpei- 
6eATT)  A5ur  Ap  T)-5pivó  CO  biAt)  A5iir  CO  ceic.  A'r  b]  cpeibeAr'n 
MAOft)  PeAbApt  A5iir  ^A5bAlet)e  dac  tD-bei6eAÓ  iot)5AÓ 
{een-yod)  Aip  bic  opApjt)  pAop  21.  )y  cp)i)ce  t)AC  xxj-hey 
ÓeAÓ.     22.  %i   tD-bejb|p   'p<^t?   iD-b^ile  TDóip  At)  pó?     23. 
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bei6]b.     24.  CA]t]i  cujAm-fA,  rn<sy  ye  bo  coil  e,  a  mAjiAC. 

25.  CjOcpAb  A^u]'   ]:;\llce ;     ó]|t  be^b    uaiu  i)o  |:a]1  asaitj. 

26.  bcATjuAcc  le<vc.     27.  5o  t*oiTtbi5  Oja  6uic. 


VOCABULARY. 


?lttTtAi),  m,,  sense,  feeling. 
CAC-Ab()A,  battle  of  rivers. 
Con)5At\,  m.  whispering. 
CttforivAr,  shall  wither  ;/ut.  tense  of 

cfiiof),  to  wither. 
C^jOvcAl,  m.,  crystal. 
t)AfTT>,  I.;  assent,  free  will. 


CAluioce,  past  part. ,  from  6^11x5^8, 
to  separate,  go  away,  divide. 

eu5-ceol,  death  song. 

lo]neA|t,  «I.,  brightness. 

20tíu&u5eAn,  2)>'es.  tense  of  the  verb 
tneubuis,  increase;  root — njeue, 


EXERCISE  XXXVn. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. 

[Taken  fi'om  the  Irish  Version  of  the  "  Melodies,"  by  his  Grace  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Tuam.  ] 

Tor)i; — "  The  old  head  of  Denis.'" 
I. 
Í1]  b-pujl  AUi)f  At)  3-c)tuit)ne  aoi}  cuii7A|t,  vo  ^leAW, 
2t)Afi  An  Ia3  a  b-|:u]l  có-r|iuc  vc^  ^]]'  AbA^)  adi;  ; 
Jr  luAice  béjÓeAi*  éAlui5ce  iiAitt),  n/  Afi]iAt?j  V  "'^^  l^níj, 
'N^  c|tíot)pAf  Ai)  5leAi;tj  sUf  úb  újt  Af  njo  cjtO|6e. 

II. 
Mj   f&  Ar)  c-Ari5A|tc  bnea3,  AOibir)i)  bj  f^AjicA  a]]X  j^ac  cAob, 

Mj     fé  loTlJGAfl    Al)  C|l|OVCAll,  1)0  Ú|l-bUvc    r)A    3-C|tA0b, 

Mí  fé  corbSAjt  i)A  i-ftucA  TtJAn  eu5-cool  w\-)í\-]'\i^e, 

§icc  t)i6  é^5|t;  uío|-  bjlre,  cív  at;d  boiTÍ;ueAcc  ai;  cfioibe. 

III. 
'S  ^Afefcrno  c^lHbe,  bo  ceAi)3Ail  njo  currjAi)!)  Y  t>o  cIaot), 
Do  fCAp  A||t  5AC  i;|b  aui),  rséjri)  f-AjXA  i)a  idjad; 
Ó||t  ni'l  Aoo  i;|6  bA  ^iUe  \)<xc  n^eubuijcAun  a  bUvc, 
D'a  peicfio  cjte  fú)lib  Ai|t  a  m-bjOeAur;  A5Ainu  5Iiv\6. 

IV. 
^  jleAT)!)  AOlblljn    CAC-Abl)A,*   buÓ  fUAlri)l)eAC  rt)0  f-UAU 

TPaot  -pAfSAb  bo  CAb^iD  le  rrjo  CA]tA  pío|t-buAi;; 
'N  íx]c  A  Tr)-béi6rr)uib  ó  t)A  i'joncAib  fAO]  bjbeAi)  50  fí\|ri) 
S  A]i  5-C|to]óce  n^Ajt  bo  ciúu-ffiucA  córi^eAfSCA  le  bív]rT) 

*  Avoca. 
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There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet  ;* 
Oh !  the  last  ray  of  feeling  and  life  must  dejiart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 


Yet,  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ; 
'Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  rill, 
Oh !  no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

III. 
'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

IV. 

Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

Wliere  the  storms  that  we  feel  in   this  cold  world  should 

cease, 
And  om-  nearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace ! 

"  The  -Meeting  of  the  Waters"  forms  a  part  of  that  beautiful  scenery 
which  lies  between  Eathdrum  and  Arklow,  in  the  countj'  of  Wicklo-n-, 
and  these  lines  were  suggested  by  a  ^-isit  to  this  romantic  spot,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1807. — Note  hy  Mk.  Moore. 

*  The  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca. 

VOCABiJLARY. 

anrAioe,  adj.,  gen.  fern,  of  AyvfAc, 

ancient,  old,  sage, 
bfiuib,  f.,  capti\'ity  ;  bfiu]&e,  poss. 

case. 
CUinrioi  P'l'^P-  case  of  cUmreAc,  a 

harp. 
Cuit)5,  /.,  a  chain,  a  fetter. 
t?AO)tAó,   condemning,     enslavin 


while  t'^'^li^í')    is   acquitting, 
freeing. 

CasU-vc,  fearful ;  i3eAtb-eA5Uc,  fear- 
less. 


V&Az,  music,  melody,  science,  skill. 

lAT)f),  a  sword  ;  a  knife  ;  a  sword- 
blade. 

Ó5-IA0C,  yoimg  warrior. 

ÍAoc-ceoil,  warrior  of  song. 

...  n^nn,  of  verses,  of  song;  05- 
Uoc  r)A  twt}'))  the  yoimg  hero 
of  song. 

CDo)   rcuAb,   he   swept ;  rcuAb,  1; , 
to  sweep  ;  n.,  a  broom. 


SELF- INSTRUCTION   IN   IRISH. 
EXERCISE  XXXVIII. 

THE  MINSTREL  BOY. 

Do  Cftl<\ll  cum  CACA  Ó5-IAOC  T)A  THAUX), 

l-<\r)n  Ar<v|i  paifjce  A^tt  50  ceArjt?, 

■^tr)!)  Aoinpe<%cc  le  d-a  clivT|tT*i5. 
^  ci|t  DA  i)-b^i)!  Ajt  At)  lAoc-ceoil  3M1W, 

Da  rn-bei6e<xt>  <\r)  f aojaI  &o  &'  ÓAOftAÓ, 
Civ  Aon  cftu]c  Ari)ivir)  le  &o  rbolAÓ  50  bi^T), 

'S  AOt)  Iai)!)  Arr)C\lT)  le  bo  f aojiaó. 
II. 
Do  tn]z  At)  bivftb,  acc  rrjiv  cuic,  50  l^óill 

li)l  A  c|to|óe  neArn-eA5lAc,  citeuumAp; 
?t''r  |tAob  fe  ceut)A  cU\i|tfi5e  ai)  ceoil, 

T^o  fcuAb  fé,  Ai)  z\x'<x  h]  |*ei;ntbA]i: 
?t'|*  búbAiiic;   V]  ri)iU|:i6  cuii)5  bo  5UC, 

^  cjiuic  cAOir)  i)<\  b-peAc  rA0|iA; 
]y  V]  cluiT)péA|t  50  b-eu5  bo  livn  binn-rituc, 

Licjx  bfiuibe  aY  bpoii)  r)A  ci]ie. 
I. 
The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
"  Land  of  Song  !"  said  the  warrior-bard, 

"  Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
"  One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 

"  One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee  !" 
II. 
The  Minstrel  fell ! — but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder ; 
And  said,  "  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

"  Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery, 
"  Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free, 

"  They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery !" 
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KEY    TO    EXERCISES— 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXV.— 21N  CU15^)ÍIÓ  3N2ltU5?lb  211R  HCIb. 

1.  What  (kind  of)  food  do  you  like  to  have  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  (yonr)  breakfast?  2.  I  like  bread  and  butter,  tea 
and  cream,  and  cold  meat  prepared  since  yesterday  (the 
day  before).  3.  Will  you  allow  me  to  fill  tea  for  you? 
4.  I  shall,  and  welcome  {i.e.,  with  pleasure),  if  you  please 
(if  it  is  your  will).  5.  Do  you  use  sugar  with  it?  6.  1 
do  so ;  and  besides,  I  like  much  sugar.  7,  Do  you  prefer 
cream  to  milk  (literally,  is  cream  better  with  you  than 
milk)  ?  8.  I  prefer  cream.  9.  Give  me  a  portion  of  the 
mutton,  if  you  please.  10.  I  shall  (give  it)  and  welcome. 
11.  Perhaps  you  like  an  egg  ?  12.  I  do  not;  I  have 
plenty  (my  sufficient  share  is)  in  the  meat.  13.  Give  me 
the  cream-ewer,  if  you  please.  14.  Here  it  is  to  you  and 
a  hundred  thousand  welcomes.  15.  At  what  hour  do  you 
breakfast  each  day?  16.  At  half  hour  after  (at  half-past) 
(the)  eight,  or  at  (the)  nine  o'clock.  17.  AVhat  hour  do 
take  (eat)  luncheon?  18.  I  eat  it  at  (the)  two,  or  at  (the) 
one  o'clock.  19.  Who  is  usually  with  you  eating  break- 
fast? 20.  The  family  of  the  house,  as  are  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  my  brother  and  my  sister,  my  children 
(of)  sons,  and  my  children  (of)  daughters,  {i.e.,  my  chil- 
dren male  and  female).     2l!  Where  is  thy  brother  Wil- 
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liam  this  (present)  time  ?  22.  He  is  in  Dublin,  the  capital 
city  of  Ireland,  23.  Were  you  ever  in  Dublin?  24.  I 
was ;  and  in  truth  to  you  a  beautiful  and  extensive  city 
It  is :  I  would  like  to  be  in  it  each  year  for  two  or  three 
months.  25.  Is  there  any  person  at  all  residing  in  it  re- 
lated to  you?  26.  There  is ;  my  grandfather,  or  the  father 
of  my  mother,  along  with  a  cousin-german,  and  many 
other  persons — relatives.  27.  Is  James  M'Hugh  a  cousin- 
german  of  yours — he  who  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  president  or 
chancellor  in  Trinity  College?  28.  He  is  a  cousin-german 
of  my  mother,  and  he  is  related  to  myself,  in  the  fifth  de- 
gree :  he  is  indeed  very  generous  to  me,  for  he  bestows 
much  money  on  me  every  time  (whenever)  I  go  to  the 
city.  29.  That  is  good;  what  time  were  you  in  Dublin? 
33.  It  is  now  indeed  three  months ;  but  I  expect  that  I 
shall  be  in  it  before  another  month.  31.  Will  you  come 
with  me  to  my  own  house  to  night?  32.  I  do  not  wish 
it ;  the  house  of  my  grandfather  is  very  near  to  me ;  and 
I  will  go  to  it ;  the  people  of  the  house  wish  that  I  should 
tarry  with  them.  33.  Are  you  going?  34.  I  am.  35. 
God's  blessing  be  with.  .  36.  Thank  you  (may  good  be  to 
you) ;  safe  mayest  thou  be,  and  thy  kindred. 


FOURTEENTH    LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXVI.-  21N  se]sent>  -snntnmib  im  ncib. 
1.  La  Ai)b|te<\5  é  yo?  2.  If  liv  bfteAJ  é  50  he]rn]\).  3. 
Mac  HAlb  a5A11)1)  Ain^nji  Ai)bfieA5  Ano]^  le  |:a&a?  4.  X)] 
A5Aiijr),  50  feeirbp;,  Ain^ni^  AubfieAg,  n)A|i  be]]x  cii,  le  rArr)Al 
n)<\]c.  5.  Mac  AU-mAic  Dia  Óuiut)?  6.  SeAÓ,  ]y  Au-rrjAic 
OjA  bu|r)r).  7.  C]'X  z'a  tv<s]t  acc  D^a  AnjAjn?  8.  C]a  fe 
OfA?  ^3A&-fA  A15  A  b-puil  An  o||teA&  f|t)  eoluii*,  zis,  piof 
AÍ)  cejfb  yo  50  n}Aic.     9.  'Se  usbAji   A5uf  pitjotb-AobAii  é 

5AC   \)]6  A  C^  A][t  1)eArT)  AJUf  A|lt  CAÍAtÍ);   Se  Cllf  A5Uf  C|tIOC 

é  5AC  i)]6  A  zi\,  vo  A  be)8eAr;  ]y  re  a  cftuciii5  ah  511] ai) 
A5U|-  Ai;  5caIIac,  a5u|-  i;a  peulcA  yo  ujle  a  folpuigeAijD  ao 
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rpeuji:  ZA  Se  Ai)r)  3AC  Art)  A5ur  bejb  30  b|\Aé:  n)oU\6  jac 
ceAt;5A  é.  10.  Ct<x  fe  a  niolaf  50  7*io|i  At)  C^seAnuA? 
11.  Se  AD  feA]t  có]\i  A15  a  b-puil  eoltx}*  c]a  fe  O^a,  50  b- 
^u]l  Se  Tr)ó|i;  50  b-puil  Se  curpAccAc  ;  a3ii|*  eolu|*  c|a  fe 
f&in,  50  b-pu]!  fe  bocc,  c^nt.  12.  Caíj  é  ai)  v]^  at)  |*ao5aI 
|-o?  13.  M]  b-fuil  Ai)t;  Acc  ceo,  a  civ  feAÍ  jeiviift  ^-^ny  at^ij 
flU  |rT7i5eA|\      14.  CAb  é  At)  i^jo  rjeAii)?      15.  S^  at?  |ii3eAcc 

A1)l)    b-fUll.D(A    A15    |lTA5All  pAOl  5IÓIII,    A5llf    AT)I)     A  b-}:H|l 

T)A   (b-Ar)ATt)A)   be,\i)i)ui3ce  A15  CAbAiftc  rtiolcA  b'  a   aido) 

l)AOrT)CA.       16.     b-pllll     CU-]-A  DAOmCA?        17.    Ml   b-pil^lTtT)  PA- 

on)CA,  !)i  rr)o\A]tr)  n)e  feit),  51Ó  50  b-pujl  n)]^^)  A5Arn  a  beic 
rr)A\t,  18.  Ci\  pior  A5Ab  jtAÓ  uo  cotTjAifile  ad  c-reAt)buii)e  : 
"  T)A  mol  A5ur  UA  ca]T)  cu-péir);"  ó]\i  if  olc  AD  t)l6móftrT)olA6. 
19.  CAb  fe  AX)  r).]6  uAbAji.  20.  Jt*  |*lii]t  bo  bAorfiA  uAbAft 
— If  ceAD  be  DA  feAcc  b-peACA^o  ri)A|tbrA — uA^'Ait.  21.  b- 
^u]!  fiof  A5Ab  DA  feAcc  b-peACAib  tDAjibcA?  22.  Ca  fiof 
— uAbAjt,  fAiDC  bftuif,  cDuc  (envy),  c]iAOf,  feA|i5  (anger), 
A5Uf  le]f5e.  23.  TFeicirn  3U]t  b'  e  ad  c-UAbAji,  buD-f^nc  A5uf 
plteuri)  DA  peACAjtb   e]le — buó  é   peACAb  da  D-beAn)AD  e, 

A5Uf    iVObAjl    peACAjÓ    A|t   3-CeUb     CeApflDDfitt    ?íbAlrT)    A3Uf 

6AbA.  24.  TeicjrD  jufi  0|be  cii.  25.  C]a  fe  ad  feA|t  fo 
A13  ceAcc?  26.  Jf  fe,  UillfAnj  rno  cAfiAb  óilif,  buAD. 
27.  ^D  f&  A  cí^  ADD?  28.  jf  fe;  fo  fe.  29.  Ceub  rpjle 
f ivilce  |ton)Ar,  a  cA|tAib  rDO  clé|b;  cjADDor  a  b-piqliit  ADD 
]u6?  30.  Cii  me  50  tdaic,  ca  me  bujóeAc  bujc.  31.  b^- 
óeAÓ  A3AIDO  A]fbeAft  beA3,  or  beADAn)u]b  A]fb|fi  f  adac  le 
cejle. 


FIFTEENTH    LESSON— 

un  cuj52i)UD  z,e)5e?iN  oeiis. 

EXERCISE  xxvii.-_2iH  sencc^ut  3«^U5yr)  2nu  PlCTt>. 

1.  Who  is  there?  2.  I.  3.  Who  (are)  you?  4.  James 
O'Brian.  5.  Come  in,  James ;  you  are  welcome  ;  sit  clown 
and  converse;  I  am  glad  that  I  see  you  in  health.  It  is  a 
longtime  (day)  since  thou  and  I  were  together  before  this 
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day ;  and  assuredly  to  you,  I  am  glad  now  that  we  are 
here  with  each  other — you  who  have  a  high  estate,  and  a 
reputation  throughout  the  globe ;  and  I  who  am  here  in 
the  extremity  of  the  country,  without  knowledge  and  with- 
out notoriety.  6.  Oh,  I  implore  of  you  do  not  commence 
so  soon  to  praise  me ;  or  I  should  rather  say,  quizzing  me. 
7.  Certainly  I  am  not  quizzing  you ;  but  I  am  telling  the 
truth.  I  know  that  you  are  veryjiumble,  and  I  shall  not 
speak  another  word  in  your  praise.  As  I  said,  it  is  long- 
since  we  were  with  each  other  going  to  school,  when  we 
were  in  your  grandfather's,  God's  blessing  be  with  his  soul. 
Have  you  not  travelled  much  of  the  world  since  then?  8.  I 
liav«;,  ■  I  have  much  to  tell  of  everything  which  1  heard, 
and  every  thing  I  saw,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  a 
while  with  you.  But  I  will  hasre  an  opportunity  at  another 
special  time.  9.  Do  you  recollect  when  I  and  you  on  a 
certain  day  were  walking  ou^t  ii'om  the  town  of  Cork,  and 
you  said  that  you  would  like  to  swim,  and  when  we  Avere 
in  the  water,  there  came  a  large  wave,  which  brought,  on 
its  returning,  you  with  it,  and  you  went  along  with  the 
stream,  until  you  alighted  on  a  rock ;  then  I  swam  after 
you,  and  brought  you  to  shore  half  alive  as  you  were? 
10.  It  is  true  that  I  recollect  well  that  day,  and  I  shall 
have  a  ^recollection  of  it  for  ever ;  it  is  for  that  reason  1 
have  (entertain)  affection  and  great  esteem  always  for  you, 
thankful  for  all  you  did  for  me.  1 1 .  Were  there  not  other 
young  men  with  us  that  day?  12.  There  were  certainly; 
Lut  neither  of  them  wished  to  go  against  the  angry  billows, 
13.  It  Avas  well  they  acted  so.  Since  you  have  com- 
menced to  speak  of  them,  who  were  the  young  men  who 
were  along  with  us  on  that  day?  14.  There  were  Andrew 
Fitzpatrick,  George  Williamson,  and  Thomas  MacDonnell, 
three  who  knew  how  to  swim  extremely  well.  15.  Are 
they  all  alive  yet?  Ifi.  They  are  not  all;  two  of  them 
(got  death)  died;  but  Thomas  MacDonnell  is  yet  alive; 
and  he  is  not  only  a  good  man,  but  a  highly  learned  doc- 
tor, and  a  renowned  sage.  17.  I  am  Avell  pleased  at  that; 
^r  is:  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him?  18.  Oh,  it  is  ;  I 
''"'%áyé  not  heard  from  him  these  five  years.  19.  A  person 
ofi^hat  likeness  was  he,  in  order  that  I  may  see,  do  I  re- 
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collect  him?  20.  He  was  a  tall  man,  about  six  feet;  red 
in  his  complexion;  beaming  in  his  eye,  handsome,  long- 
cheeked  ;  his  brows  compact,  round,  and  his  hair  the  colour 
of  gold  ;  his  visage  mild,  handsome.  21.1  know  him  well 
now ;  you  have  great  memory.  22.  Had  he  not  a  sister 
whose  name  was  Isabella — is  that  her  name?  23-  Isabella 
was  her  name.  2-4.  Are  you  tired  after  your  journey  ?  35. 
I  am  not.  25.  We  can  therefore  walk  through  the  garden, 
the  evening  is  so  fine.  27.  I  like  it,  if  you  like  it.  28.  Cer- 
tainly, I  like  it.  To  whom  does  the  garden  belong?  29. 
To  me.  30.  I  perceive  you  are  a  great  agriculturist. 
31.  I  do  not  be  often  (employed)  at  it,  but  from  time  to 
time,  32.  Come  in  and  view  the  flowers.  33. 1  shall" and 
welcome. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON. 

EXEECISE  XXYIII.— gm  C-OCC2i)2lb  3M2ltUo2lb  211«  V]C]T>. 
A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  STUDENTS. 

1.  Alexander,  have  you  been  at  school  to-day?  2.  I 
have  been  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  day  at  all  from  school. 
b.  It  is  not  right  for  any  young  man,  such  as  you  are,  to 
be  a  day  from  school,  whilst  it  is  in  his  power  to  be  at  it 
(to  attend).  4.  I  trust  you  are  reading  the  high  sciences? 
5.  Well,  I  am  not  (reading),  but  those  only  that  are  ordi- 
nary, such  as  M-riting  and  reading,  a  knowledge  of  the 
globe  and  grammar,  and  things  of  that  kind,  along  with 
the  languages — English,  Greek,  French  and  Latin.  6. 
You  have  a  knowledge,  have  you  not,  of  the  principal  parts 
of  each  language  of  diese — that  is,  you  know  their  divi- 
sion and  their  explanations  ?  7.  I  have :  for  it  is  easy  to 
know  these.  There  are  nine  divisions  of  language ;  and 
of  these  are  two  parts,  the  noun  and  the  verb,  like  woof 
and  warp,  framing  every  discourse  together,  and  there  is 
not  in  the  other  parts,  but  as  it  were,  colour  and  foriii, 
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8.  How  could  you  know  a  7ioun?  9.  It  is  easy  for  a  person 
to  know  it ;  for  the  7iame  of  every  thing  that  is  created,  or 
of  which  we  can  form  a  notion  (it)  is  a  noun;  for  example, 
the  names  of  men  and  women,  as  Achille's,  Augustine, 
Alexander,  ^neas,  or  Kevin,  Cormac,  Edmund,.  Amilia, 
Angelica,  or  Barbara,  Blathny,  or  Kate ;  or  again  the 
names  that  appertain  to  men  or  to  women,  in  relation  to  their 
duty  or  in  relation  to  their  state, — such  as  father,  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  porter,  poet,  monk ;  or  the  names  of  brutes 
— horse,  mare,  filly,  bull ;  in  one  word,  the  name  of  every  thing 
created,  or  of  which  we  can  form  a  notion  (it)  is  a  noun.  10. 
How  many  genders  in  it  (are  there)  ?  11.  There  are  only 
two  genders,  that  is,  the  masculine  and  feminine :  and  since 
from  nature  there  are  only  two  sexes  (amongfet)  mankind, 
male  and  female,  in  like  manner,  nouns  have  only  two 
genders,  masculine  and  feminine;  12.  Oh,  I  know  well 
that  there  are  only  two  genders  when  we  speak  of  those 
names  which  present  to  our  minds  (ideas  of )  things  living ; 
but  when  we  treat  of  the  names  of  things  that  are  not  living, 
in  what  manner  will  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  gender  of 
the  noun,  when  the  object  is  devoid  of  sex  ?  1 3. 1  shall  give 
you  a  knowledge  of  that  at  another  time,  I  have  not  leisure 
to-day.  14.  At  a  certain  time  to  come,  you  and  I  shall  be 
together,  and  we  shall  have  a  conversation  on  this  subject. 
15.  Let  it  be  so.  16.  But  stay:  you  have  not  told  me  a 
word  of  the  manner  in  which  a  young  man  can  obtain 
readily  a  knowledge  (of  the  grammatical  meaning)  of  every 
word  that  occurs  to  him  in  discourse.  17.  Withal  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  for  that  on  another  occasion ;  I  have 
not  leisure  just  now.  I  am  obliged  to  depart,  the  bell  is 
tolling;. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXIX.— 21M  KSlOWilb   3M;'ltU52lb  211«  nCTO, 

1.  Ceut)  xr)]\e  y:is]\ze  ]iori)<xc  a  SeA]tlAif;  c\^mox  a  b-vu^l 
iu?     2.  Civ  nje  ]*l<vi;;  bujóeACAf  oujc.     3.   C<v  b|tóiO  oitn? 
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50  feeiti)]!),  30  b-puil  cii  A  ^l^iuce  n)i^]c.  4.  C]mjvo\'  a 
nint)e  cu  Aipiit  AT)  iu6 — at)  A15  TnA]tcui5eACc,  t)o  A^jt  coif? 
5.  Do  niDDeAr  Aifbiit  Ai|t  AD  c-|-eAi;-5t)C\|-,  Aitt  coir*  0. 
C]<sr)r)o]'  A  b-fuili&  &o  CAiftbe  adoi*  ai)  iD-bi^ile,  b'  AcAijt 
Ajuj*  bo  n)ACATii,  bo  ÓeAjib-bjtACAift  SeA3<NU,  a.'^u}*  bo  6eA|ib- 
fiuji  SejlióAt^  A5U|'  bo  col-ceACA|t  SéArt^uf  2DAC<oeív5Air). 
7.  C^Aib  u^le  A  fUiDce  m^ic,  buiÓeAcívr  feo  DbjA.  8.  Cj- 
Aunor  b-^u]l  bo  6eAitb-bitACAi|t  ?tr)&T^éAf  ;  b-piql  fé  ^IvM)  ? 
9.  Wj'l  >*i0f  A5An9  c^Arj^oi*  a  h--\:n\\  re  A^oif,  oija  r)]  cuaIajS 
rne  uAiÓe  le  c|ti  n}]oy«.  10.  Civ.  ior)5A  Ojtrt)  f  ao]  x]^,  Tt)A|% 
5eAll  5u]x  TtA]b  ye  co  ceAUAniAil  o|tc,  Asm*  co  cuidauac  le 
T)-A  CAnii']b,   5U|i  f-AOjl  n)e   dac  lei5pA6  ]*e  aod  ri^i  An)Aii; 

bill    CAjtC    5AT)    rjHJobAÓ    CUJAb-^A    1)0    CttW    b'    ArA|t  vo   ^o 

ri)ACA|t.     11.  Jf   pioit  3ii|t  jiAib  re  ■<'^  5-cornDui6e  C|r)eAlcA 

A5Ur  CUmAT)AC,    A5Ur    AT;n)AIC    OArn-r^;    V]    C]5    llOm-rA    AOt) 

|:ac  a  CAbAi|tc  A]-\i  At)  c-rofb  rOj  ^in  CAO]  Aiji  bjc  e^le  acc 
Ari)A]U  A|3  cuiri)t)U5A6  50  b-puil    AT)  t);ó  A  bubjiAO  50  pío]t 

CAob  TT)óttAT)  ejle,  X]0]X  Aljl-r^l)  TDA]t  AT)  5-CeAbT)A  :  "  Ar 
ATÍ)A|1C,  Ar  CUin)T)e."       12.    Ca    AT)    AjC    A    jIAlb    r^  'uUAlTt    &0 

ciiAlAir  uA]6e  Ai|t  AT)  ócAib  bei5ior)Ac ?  13.  V)i  r^  ^  i-o^t)- 
5bioT);  A5ur  bubA^jtc  re  5u|t  |iAib  biql  Aije  bul  50  Tji^jnc  ; 
Ar  ri^  ^^  b-Air  t)a  Tii5Ari)uir)e;*  T)A  b-^^llp  ^  c|TeArt)ii5A8, 
A5ur  cuAiitc  A  CAbAijtc  A^ji  JocixiUe.  14.  Oc,  r^Kirn  ;  're 
ir  ^015^  15^  50  b-^ujl  re  At^ojr  A15  béAtjAÓ  t)A  b-<^^rí'1T^e  A^|t  a 
lAbAiji  re,  c|ieAr  AT)  Guftoip;  jtAcpAiO  ye  h'  peibut,  50  b-cf 
Ai)  CAlri^AT)  T)AotT)CA  óijt  "  1)]  Tr)iiTt)ce  50  coi^ciiíoc."  15.  Mj 
b-ruil,  óift  bo  jeAll  ye  a  be^c  'r  At)  tt)-bAile  A15  at)  T)oblAc 
16.  ?ii|t  riut)Ail  cu-rA  A  b-pAb  ci\ft  bo  q|i  buccA^r.  17. 
Miofi  CUAIÓ  TDe  A  i^iAtT)  r)]oy  T^Ajbe  t)a  Lo|T,i5bioT)  A5ur 
CeAT)q|i,  &'vA5  TT)e  LoinsbjOT)  Ajur  bjiuACA  t)a  b-ATÍ)u]t}e 
CATT)uir5e  b|tuAi5e  rin»  bl^AJiAt)  6  ri^«  ^^*  lÍAib  cii  A15 
ceAC  nuAÓ  t)A  peire  ?  19.  SeAÓ;  bjÓeAr  A15  ceAc  t)Apeire, 
A  b-ceAc  t)A  b-Ci5eAitt)Aió  co  ida^c  A'r  a  b-ceAc  t)A  5- 
coirceAi).  20,  11  ac  n)A]yei^c  ai)  yo]yir)e  ceAC  t)UA6  t)a  peire 
— obAjit  rUincAc  T)^  fe  AtT}AiT)  bo  't)  nibi]ie  SéA|llAr  A  V)AT1- 
7iA]6  A  curt)  &,  ACC  bo  'i)  AOir  Ar)t)  a  b-pii|lrT)ib?  21.  PA|b 
cu  A  caUa  T)AO]n)  ScepA^t)?  22.  biÓeAr,  ir  aIuid  é.  23. 
CAb  fe  At)  beAlUc  a]]i  riU  cu  5  Loii)5biot)?     24.  Do  p^t)- 

•  The  Ehine,  from  ri5,  and  Ati)ii]r) ;  others  derive  it  from  itéió  Arbu.n, 
<Ae  smooth  river. 
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ue^r  2í)A5i)CAe|-ce|i,  ma  be4lAc ;  ónt,  bu6  rt)^<\v  liort)  pe]&. 
rii)  CA]ixbe-5A0|l  Aijiioe   Abj'i^ijA  5-cori)i;iii5e   ai)V,    Ajuy 

A    b[     A    3-C0ri)l)lllÓ    ATKAJtCAUAC    le    rf)Ult)Cl|t     m'ACAjt.       25. 

C|te)b|tT;  50  b-fii|l  cu  eol5AC  Aijt  clAcc-i*5ixiobA&  jac  u]le 
bA^le  ri)oi|i  A  SACfAi^iAc?  26.  00  beiibp)  V]  h-]:ii]\\n}; 
beA|ibAirn  Óujc  \)'^ji  ^a5  me  mo  c-jjt  buccAft"  ye]^  a  ji^Ari) 

ACC  AOl)  UA|[t  AmA]r)  ;  civ  5Ití\Ó  AJAm  AJIt  A  50|lCAlb,  A3ur 
mAJAjb,     A    3leAI)CA]b,    A   loCAlb    A5llf    A   fllAbcA|b:    CAbAIIl 

ÓAm-fA  cumA|i  A  2i)iuT)A]i)  ceir,  A5U|*  1;]  'I  b]oi;i;  A5Am  <vi[i 
ó||t  v\5Uf  Ai|i  n)A0i;  LoiDjbii?. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXX.— 21N   CK10C2lti2lt)  3NVirU5^iÓ;    or,  21H    DCICiinSli 

1.  God  save  you,  James,  clear  friend  of  my  heart!  2. 
May  God  and  (the  blessed)  Mary  save  you,  Peter,  flower 
of  nobility !  is  it  not  early  you  are  this  morning  on  foot? 
3.  It  is  early,  indeed ;  because  the  morning  is  so  fine,  and 
I  feel  inclined  to  have  a  walk  along  with  you.  4.  You  are  a 
great  walker  certainly:  there  is  not  a  good  day  at  all  that 
you  are  not  rambling  from  hill  to  hill,  from  glen  to  glen, 
from  plain  to  plain  ,  from  glade  to  glade,  through  the  land. 
5.  Well,  it  is  true  for  you:  certainly,  I  am  delighted,  in 
our  native  land,  to  be  out  every  time  I  can,  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountains,  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  re- 
tired recesses  of  the  valleys ;  or  again  walking  on  the  border 
of  lakes,  or  along  the  coast.  6.  I  do  not  like  to  go  out  to- 
day ;  I  have  much  (business)  to  perform.  7.  Oh,  you  said 
the  other  day,  and  you  promised  that  you  would  he  ready 
to-day,  and  that  you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  drive 
with  me  through  the  country ;  for,  in  truth  to  you,  I  would 
.•not  like  to  be  with  any  other  but  yourself — for  you  are  so 
jcquainted  Avith  every  house,  and  with  every  place,  with 
every  cabin,  and  every  chateau  (big  house) ;  with  every 
glade  and  every  valley,  mountain,  glen,  Avell,  stream, 
river,  mound,  cemetery,  churchyard ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  you  know  the  history  of  everything  of  which  I  wish 
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to  speak,  or  of  wliicli  I  should  like  to  get  information. 
8.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  the  great  appreciation  in  Avhich 
you  hold  me,  an  appreciation  of  which  I  am  not  "worthy, 
and  especially  from  a  man  who  is  possessed  himself  of  so 
much  learning  as  you  have.  I  do  not  therefore  feel  satisfied 
(fi'ora  the  fact)  that  I  cannot  accompany  you  to-day;  but 
we  shall  have  another  day.  9.  Did  you  not  promise  that 
you  would  be  prepared  to-day?  10.  I  did  (promise);  but 
do  3'ou  not  know  that  I  have  much  (business)  to  do,  and 
that  I  cannot  have  (obtain)  leisure  to-day.  11.  It  is  true 
that  each  person  ought  to  perform  the  things  that  are  under 
his  (charge)  direction, and  on  that  account  I  do  not  wish  that 
you  should  do  anything  that  would  not  be  right  for  you  to 
do.  12.  I  see  that  you  have  sense,  and  that  you  are  not 
like  a  great  many  young  people  (filled)  with  an  over  desire 
for  every  vain  pursuit.  13.  I  am  thankful  to  you  ;  it  is 
meekly  and  kindly  you  speak  on  every  matter.  14.  What 
day  now  will  you  be  ready  to  come  with  me?  name  it. 
15.  Any  day  of  leisure  (holy-day);  or  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  if  it  be  fine.  16.  It  is  long,  i>erhaps,  iintil  we  have 
another  (fine)  day  like  the  present — the  air  is  high;  the 
firmament  azure ;  without  a  cloud  (cloudless) ;  without  a 
mist;  the  sun  rising  radiant;  the  birds  warbling  on  every 
tree ;  and  all  creation  lightsome  with  beauty  as  on  the  first 
day  it  issued  forth  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  17.  I  am 
greatly  disposed  (there  is  an  inclination  or  desire  on  me) 
to  go  with  you.  18.  Do  not  come ;  we  will  have  another 
day  equally  as  fine.  19.  This  is  my  i'íoííieF'. coming ;  our 
breakfast  is  ready.  20.  JNIother,  this  is  Peter  O'Keefe,  of 
whom  I  often  made  mention  (spoke)  to  (with)  you; — a 
young  friend  for  whom  I  entertain  great  respect.  21.  He 
is  welcome:  ten  thousand  welcomes  to  you.  22,  This  is  a 
beautiful  morning,  madam.  23.  Yes  indeed;  this  is  the 
first  beautiful  morning  we  have  had  (for  the)  last  month. 
24.  James,  your  breakfast  is  ready,  and  your  father  and 
sister  are  awaiting  your  presence ;  perhaps  this  young  gen- 
tleman has  not  yet  breakfasted.  25.  Peter,  give  us  the 
honour  of  your  company  at  table.  2Q.  With  pleasure,  in- 
deed ;  but  I  can  with  truth  say  that  (it  is)  on  me  the  ho- 
nour is  conferred,  to  be  in  your  society.  27.  Please  jitst 
go  before  me ;  this  is  the  way. 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON— 

EXEECISE  XXXI.— 21N  C-2l0mr)2lÓ   3N2ltU32lt)   211R  rUloCsHt) ;  or 

1.  Henry,  you  are  the  best  of  men  to  be  here  so  soon  as 
you  are — where  is  j^our  brother?  2.  He  will  be  here  im- 
mediately (on  the  spot,  Ai]t  b;\ll)  ;  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  come  with  me  when  I  had  been  ready,  because  our 
cousin-german  Alphonsus  O'Hegan  was  on  a  visit  with  us, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  stay  in  order  to  be  along  with  him. 
3.  Oh,  I  see;  that  is  right.  4.  What  o'clock  is  it  now? 
5.  It  is  only  four  o'clock.  6.  It  is  early  so,  in  the  evening. 
7.  Just  accompany  me,  and  we  can  have  a  walk  ;  or  a 
sauntering  stroll  arovmd  here,  and  have  a  conversazione 
with  each  other.  8.  We  can  so ;  and  I  like  it,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  inside  doors  but  as  short  as  I  possibly  can. 
9.  This  is  the  way  by  the  side  of  the  house.  1 1 .  Thank 
you  (may  good  be  to  you)  ;  it  is  easy  to  stumble  in  a 
crooked,  slippery  road  like  that  yonder.  12.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  our  own  residence  and  position  here,  of  our 
land  and  of  our  appurtenances?  13.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
your  residence  is  good ;  your  land  very  good ;  your  posi- 
tion delightful ;  and  your  appurtenances  of  the  best.  14. 
Which  is  the  better — your  house,  or  our  house?  15.  Your 
house  is  better  than  our  house,  16.  We  are  convenient  to 
the  running  water  ;  to  the  large  town  (market-town)  ;  to 
the  sea — things  that  enhance  the  value  of  a  country-house. 
17.  Is  this  your  garden?  18.  It  is  our  garden;  come  in 
and  view  it,  19.  What  the  thing  in  it?  i.e.,  what  does  it 
contain?  20.  Much — there  are  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
peas  and  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  turnips,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  onions,  rose-trees,  apple-trees,  pear- 
trees,  gooseberries,  and  such  like.  21.  I  perceive  that  it 
looks  well  just  now.  22.  What  is  your  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  trees  are,  and  of  every  growth  (growing 
plant)  which  is  in  the  garden  ?  23.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
youi"  apple-trees  are  too  high,  and  your  raspberry  (trees) 
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scattered  vrithout  pruning.  24.  To  whom  belongs  that 
garden  yonder,  and  this  orchard  which  is  near  me  ?  25. 
To  my  own  people — my  relatives,  Patrick  and  James 
O'Daly.  2Q.  Their  orchard  is  superior  to  yours.  27.  It 
is  not  indeed.  28.  Their  apple-trees  are  superior;  their 
pear-trees,  their  rose-trees,  and  every  herb  or  plant  which 
is  growing  in  their  orchard  is  superior  to  your  trees  and 
your  growing  (plants).  29.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  rather  have 
my  own  than  their  share,  though  it  be  so  good  (as  you 
assert).  I  know,  at  all  events,  that  our  oats  and  our  wheat 
is  better  than  their  oats,  their  wheat,  and  their  corn.  30. 
Are  you  not  very  well  informed  in  regard  to  land — i.e., 

how  well  informed  you  are  in  regard  to  land 31.  It  is 

dinner-time ;  come  in  ;  the  company  are  assembling.  32. 
We  shall  have  a  merry  feast,  I  expect.  33.  We  shall,  if 
the  best  Avine  and  the  best  meat  to  be  had  in  Limerick  can 
make  young  people  feel  merry,  34.  Shall  we  not  have 
dancing?     35.  You  will,  if  you  wish,  to  the  dawn  of  day. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXXII.— 21N  t?02i)2lt>  3N2ltU32lb  tJCUS  211R  PICIO. 

1.  This  is  a  beautiful  day,  James?  2.  It  is  a  beautiful 
day,  thanks  be  to  God.  3.  Is  it  not  early,  that  yon  as  well 
as  myself  are  on  the  road?  4.  It  is  early  indeed  I  am  on 
the  road.  5.  liave  you  any  news  at  all  for  me?  6.  Well, 
I  have  no  news  at  all  for  you.  7.  Perhaps  yon  have ;  yon 
were  never  without  some  new  story  for  an  individual,  for 
you  are  under  the  repute  of  being  entertaining,  facetious, 
and  that  weariness  would  not  be  on  (could  not  come  near) 
any  one  that  would  be  with  you  on  the  road  or  in  the 
field.  8.  Thanks  to  you,  Connor  (or,  Cornelius)  ;  you  were 
always  agreeable,  pleasant,  mirthful.  9.  I  am  only  ex- 
pressing, James,  what  each  person  is  saying  of  (on)  yon. 
10.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  an  opportunity  of  having 

m2 
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a  conversation  with  j^ou — where  do  jou  now  reside  ?  11 
I  have  a  dwelling  near  Gal  way — a  town  in  Connaught, 
situated  on  the  coast.  12.  O,  I  know ;  that  is  a  town 
that  is  progressing  greatly — a  town  that  is  now  on  the 
straight  course  [i.e.,  necessarily  the  shortest)  to  New- 
foundland, and  a  town  to  w^hich  each  many  are  coming  from 
every  quarter,  and  besides  a  town  in  which  above  all  things 
our  native  language  is  held  in  esteem.  13.  The  tribes  of 
Galway  were  always  studiously  fond  of  the  language  of  their 
fathers.  14.  But  has  not  your  brother  Edmund  come 
back?  15.  He  has;  I  thought  that  I  was  telling  you  of 
it.  16.  You  were  not.  17.  Well,  he  came  home.  18. 
Is  it  in  America  he  was?  19.  Yes.  20.  Has  he  much 
money  on  his  return,  literally — on  coming  to  him?  21. 
He  has  not  much  money,  for  he  has  been  in  it  only  two 
years,  and  the  time  was  unfavourable  for  obtaining  employ- 
ment; he  has  not  therefore  much  money.  22.  Does  he 
say  anything  good  of  (on)  the  country  and  of  (on)  the  peo- 
ple? 23.  He  says  it  is  a  good  place;  that  the  people  are 
without  slavishness,  free,  just,  laborious,  honourable.  2-1. 
Had  he  fine  weather  on  (the)  sea?  25.  He  had  not  fine 
weather  on  sea,  tlie  wind  was  high,  the  firmament  (covered) 
with  darkness,  and  a  mist  or  cloud  on  the  sun  for  two  days. 
26.  Was  it  in  (on)  a  sailing  vessel  he  came?  27.  No;  but 
in  a  steamer.  28.  What  is  the  name  of  (which  is  on)  the 
steamer  in  which  he  came?  29.  Prince  Albert.  30.  Was 
it  at  Galway  they  put  into  harbour?  31.  It  is.  32.  By 
my  word,  we  are  near  Loughrea ;  this  is  the  term  of  my 
journey  to-day.  33.  Are  you  going  far?  34.  I  am  going 
to  Athlone.  35.  Remain  with  me  here  to-night,  and  you 
will  be  in  (it)  in  time  enough  to-morrow.  36.  Thanks  to 
you ;  I  shall  not  wait.  37-  Well,  there  is  welcome  for  you, 
if  you  remain.  38.  I  will  not  wait;  I  shall  repair  onward. 
39.  God  speed  you. 


Note. — The  learner  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  Key  or 
trarslation  but  as  seldom  as  possi):>le,  and  never  until  after  he  has  first 
done  his  best  to  translate  the  exercise  proposed. 

He  should  also  write  out  the  translation  oftener  than  once. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXXIII.— 21M  ZK]^nt>  5N2ltU5^lb  OeUo  21IR  nC|t). 

T7ie  LorcVs  Prayer. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name; 
thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass  against  us ; 
and  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen. 

The  Angelical  Salutation. 

Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed 
art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  IMother  of  God,  pray  for  us 
sinners,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.     Amen. 

The  Apostles  Creed. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our 
Lord ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified ; 
dead  and  buried,  he  descended  into  hell ;  the  third  day  he 
rose  again  from  the  dead ;  he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty  ; 
from  thence  he  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ; 
the  communion  of  saints ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting.     Amen. 

Above  .all,  he  must,  if  he  wish  to  learn  the  language,  repeat  the  sen- 
tences presented  in  these  exercises,  and  form  new  ones.  There  is  no 
learning  a  language  thoroughly  without  assaying  to  speak  it- 
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TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XXXIV.— 21N  ce2lt2lK^)2lb  3t^2itU52lD  oeus  211R  HCKs 

1;  ?(  T3or)cAÓ,  ATt  ól  cu  bo  cu]&  cé?  2.  D' oUf.  3. 
2^Aii*e,  6  CAjtlA  30  b-|:uil  ao  o^oce  bpeivj,  cei5n5u^|*  ArtjAC 
A5uf  béAi)rt)iii|*  |-pAifbi|ie<\cc  Ai|t  ah  Ajtban,  A5uf  biÓeAÓ 
^'5^]V^  cotT)|iA8  cAict;eAfT)AC.  4.  ']]' tv^]t  Ijortje;  Acr  cA 
TIJ0  6eA|ib-i-iii]t  t)fti5fb  pAO]  oujl  TT)óiit  30  b-par)p<\ii;i)  Ajce 
Ai|t  peAÓ  uAijte.  5.  2D<x]re  iA|tit  A]]\t']  ceAcr  Ann  Aot;f*eAcc 
llDtj.  6.  SeAÓ:  ]a]iva&.  7.  %  V)Tti5i&  a|i  n)A1c  leAc  céAcc 
Ann  Aonf^eACc  le  2^Aoln)ii]ite  0  Ua5aUac  ^^ny  Ijorn  V^l'^ 
cofAÓ  a'i*  beiomui»  ^13  rpAjrbnieAcc  a]]\.  An  Ajtbivn?  8.  jf 
rtjAic  Ijotn;  ca  bftob  n)ó\i  ojtm  é  be|C  Ann  mo  cun^Acc  e]Ci- 
0U05  eoluif  fA3Ail  6  bu]i  n-eA3nA — rnAife  n^c  Alum  (oi' 
lxi5rneubAc)  An  oi6ce  í !  9.  (^DAoln^iime)  -]]-  ojbce  Ann]5- 
TneubAc  Í  30  ciuce.  10.  C^  j-e  A13  vioc  30  3eu]t — nAc  b- 
pujl?  11.  Civ  re  A|3  r|oc  30  3euti,  oiji  cA^b  cotT}A|icA-|ó 
uile  nocA  yolny;  zix  An  ]'}>en]x  3An  neul,  A3ui-  3oitn);  ca  An 
3AOC  Ó  'n  cuA|8,  riv  nA  iteulcA  A13  beAljiAÓ  30  b-^ulonitAc; 
civ  An  c-Ae|t  An-ptAH,  A3uf  bubAiftr  mo  6eAitb-b|tACAi|i  SeA- 
miir  M^m  30  b-fnijl  An  c-Ai|i3eAb  beo  fjof  30  mop.  12. 
(DoncAb) — A  b]ti3ib  An  i>.]i  leAc  Ain}]-||i  |*ioca?  13.  )f 
ivil  Ijom  50  b-Anrt)óit.  14.  jy  i<]l  l]om  viubAl  Am<vc  Annr 
An  oibce  'nuATji  aca  3AC  nib  cum, — 3An  ptiArn  le  clof; 
'nuAjji  A  civ  An  cAlAtn,  mA|t  nj-beibeAb,  bul  Ann  1*11  Afn,  An 
5éAllAc  30  bíAnnAc  A  beAl|iu3Ab  njAji  civ  A  nocc  Ann  I'peufi 
5linn,  A3itr  na  ^leulcA  mAji  luce  fAi|io  oj*  cotiiAUt  boiiuif 
neiri)e  A15  ^cejceAb  a  leu|*A,  cA^fbAnAb  bujnn  An  Ait<\f  iib 
fuAf  Ann  A  b-i:u|l  An  Soluf  |'íoft|iAibe  'i)  A  cori)nu|3e.  15, 
(2t)Aolri)Aine)  ]y  yn^]]xc  30  beiti)in  rmiiA]neAb  a^i  An  nejcib 
|-o  A3U|*  finn  ^•éln  AjtbujiAb  oy  c|onn  n^  cAlrViAn;  ai3  ]tAb, 
njA  civ  An  po|ibo|tuf  CO  lonjiAc  TO,  nAc  3lo|trnAfi  \<k\v)  no 
bCiv  An  Ajtb-ms! — mA  civ  An  coiT-rcol  co  Alum,  v^c  aIu^; 
30  moft  An  cACAOjit  nio5bA.  16.  Oc,  Annr  An  qit  ]-in  n^ 
lonnA  r1o|ttttMbe,  ni'l  3niAn,  vo  sgaHac, — ro  D|a  Gpem 
rolur  A3ur  slóiji  A3ur  T05  l"cc  cóiní)ui3o  da  b-plAiceAf. 
17.  (OoncAb)  cuiitcAnu  cu  *  5-cu|mnA  bvMn  AT)  rc^ifi  A 
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&eiftceA]t  A  í5-CAob  MAO]ri)  P]\}y>  "N^vm,  A-^up  a  &-CAob  at? 
■NAO^rii  n)o]\i — Sai)  MAriúr  í-o6oU\,  51111  5<\iii,  <\]ii  bfteAc- 
nuJAÓ  o  ó|t-cuoc  t:)a  Hoirhe  ai)t)  jaji  bo't?  b-TAiojCAn,  A^\t 
5eACA  ÓeAlfiAC  va  b-|ílAiéeAf,  ai^&uiI  a  ^-ciioióe  a  beic  ^vvy 
Ai?  ív|tA|*  ub  oy  c]or)X)  t)a  ]ieiilcA  ahu  a  b-|niil  A|t  &-Ci5eAfti;A 
DA  5-cumAr)  A  fseiceAÓ  v^.  slóifte.  18.  (b|ti5i&)  Cirjce 
civ  I'muAiuce  n}A|t  TA&  I'll!?  r)A&ujtÓA;  ó]fi  A15  b|teAcr)U5AÓ 
Ai|ti)eiri)  ]j*Tt)ii)ic  cui n)  1)151")  Ai|t  At)  V]^  n^uiueAi*  At)  c|te]&e<xri) 
buiDt)  t)-CAob  t)A  b-ivice  u»  a  óeA|*ui5  O^a  feo'i)  ti)iiiT)C]iv  a  bito- 
ijAf  A  i)-5tiC\6  Aijt,  A5U]*  &ei|titT)  A  b-pocl<\ib  r<^Ar)|tA|6  Ajt  &- 
cijie,  "  V]  b-puil  5l5i|t  n^Aji  3lói|t  t)é|ti)e."  19.  5)6  50  b-pu]! 
■[•n)iiAit)ce  TT)A]t  1A&  ]*ui>  t^AbuiiÓA  A5u|*  but)  colli  50  b-ciocf  Alb 
ADD  it3t)cit)  5AC  buii)t}e,  i)AC  beAj  a  beAi)Ar  leu|ifrr)UAit;ce  ii)A|i 
lAb?  20.  (Dot)CA6),  -\Y  y]0]\,  ]*]t) ;  eiixi5eAt)i)  At)  tT7eub  fo  5 
eu3rt)A||' frt)UAit)ce.  21,  (l^'T^lSlb) — C^  ):iiACc_oitn)-fA;  civ  |*e 
Ai)T)  Art)  bill  A  T'ceAC.  22.  (2^Aolrr)iiiiie)  SaoiI  rrje  5U11 
ItAbsAtTJAIt    le    C0ri)|1AÓ    A  beAtJAÓ  Aljt   T}A  corr)]ieulcAib?      23. 

(Doi)ca6)  Civ  re  AT)oif  rtjAll.  24.  (bpisib)  Civ  ai)  clo^ 
'5  A  biiAUb.     25.   (2t)AohT)Hiiie) — Ca   tT)eub    be    clo)5  é? 

26.  (Dor)cA6) — T^i'l  ]*e  acc  ai)  i)Aoi  be  cloi5,   rr)eAf*A|rt} 

27.  (b|ti5ib)  '?Coi),  bo,  citi,  ceACAii,  01115,  y^,  r^Acr,  occ,  rxvo], 
be]c.  28.  (Doi)ca6)  Civ  j-e  ai)  bejc  be  cloi5,  acc  cAicpiÓ 
cu  ]:Ai)nAcc  50  b-c]  At)  Aor)-beu5  Ajit  At)  lA5Ab.  29.  M| 
ri)Aic  lioTD,  r)AC  b-ci5  liorr»  pAi)i)Acc  At)  pAb  rin ;  acc  fiAC- 
^Ab  A  I'ceAc  le  Aii)A|tc  frAJAil  Ajii  b'  acahi  ajuj*  bo  ti)ACA|]i, 
bo  beAiibb[iACAi|t,  ASiip  feo  be<\iib-fiu|i  S(i)ei&. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

un  cnj 2't)?tD  LejgeííM  ?(]n  tjCjo. 

EXEECISE  XXXV.— ?IN  CU15?ll2lb  3112ltU52lb  t?eU5  211«  HCIt). 
1.  Father,  have  you  leisure  at  present  ?  2.  I  have, 
my  son ;  what  thing  is  desired  by  thee  ?  3.  I  wish  that 
you  will  treat  of  geography.  4.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  just 
wish  to  treat  of  it  now  with  you ;  who  else  will  be  along 
with  you  ?  5.  My  cousin  Patrick  and  my  sister  Harriet ; 
they  are  awaiting  (with)  us  in  the  study-room.     6.  Say 
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(with)  to  them  to  come  in ;  I  cannot  go  to  tliem.  And 
now,  is  it  not  better  for  you  to  get  knowledge  on  this 
branch  (of  science)  from  the  teacher  than  from  me  ?  7. 
Dear  father,  we  j^refer  it  (it  is  better  with  us)  from  you, 
because  you  are  so  gentle,  and  so  loving  in  your  speaking 
with  us,  and  you  explain  every  thing  that  is  difficult,  so 
plainly  to  us,  that  we  understand  every  word  you  say,  and 
your  words  are  a  pleasure  to  us.  8.  1  believe  so,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  give  you  a  lesson,  since  you  are  so  de- 
sirous to  get  knowledge;  call  in  Harriet  and  your  cousin 
Patrick.  9.  I  shall  (call)  :  They  are  towards  us  (z'.g.,  they 
are  coming) ;  we  are  ready.  10.  Dermot,  my  son,  wdiat 
is  the  world;  or,  (with)  what  is  it  like?  11.  The  author 
whom  I  am  reading  says  it  is  like  to  a  ball,  or  to  an  apple ; 
being  ilattened  at  the  poles.  12.  Harriet,  how  (is  it  shown) 
do  you  know,  that  the  world  is  round  ?  13.  It  is  true  to 
say  that  it  is  round,  since  ships  have  sailed  around  it, 
always  steering  a  westward  course.  14.  You  are  good : 
which  line  is  the  longer — the  (meridian)  line  from  north 
to  south,  or  the  equator,  (which  is)  the  middle  line  from 
east  to  west?  15.  The  equator  or  middle  line  from  east 
to  west  is  longer  by  twenty -five  miles.  16.  You  are  very 
good:  Patrick,  how  is  the  world  divided?  17.  Into  two 
principal  divisions — land  and  water.  18.  How  are  the 
divisions  of  water  named?  19.  Oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays, 
lakes,  straits,  rivers.  20.  What  are  the  divisions  of  (the) 
land?  21.  Continents,  kingdoms,  islands,  promontories, 
headlands  or  capes,  isthmuses.  22.  Do  you  know  (how 
to  name)  the  four  cardinal  points?  22.  I  do  (know): — 
north,  south,  east,  west.  24,  Dermot,  do  you  know  the 
reason  why  the  four  cardinal  points  were  called  cuac,  be^y, 
oin»  ai^d -(Alt?  25.  I  do  not  know  the  reason,  father.  26. 
Well,  it  is  surprising  to  me,  (after)  so  often  as  you  have  heard 
me  tell  to  you.  27.  (Harriet)  Oh,  I  know  the  reason,  fa- 
ther. 28.  Tell  it  now  to  your  brother.  29.  When  the 
Druids  were  wont,  in  the  olden  time,  to  adore  the  sun  on 
its  rising,  they  turned  their  faces  to  it,  and  they  called 
therefore  the  country  before  them  out,  and  that  to  their 
back  iA]i  (behind) ;  that  to  which  the  right  (be^r)  hand 
was  turned,  be^f  (or  right),  and  to  the  country  on  their  left 
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(cn<vc)  luaid,  ciiAc,  north.  29.  Indeed,  Harriet,  you  are 
good.  30.  Dermot,  is  it  east  I  shall  call  the  top  of"  this 
map?  31.  It  is  not,  but  north;  and  south  to  the  bottom, 
east  to  the  side  on  (of)  the  right  hand,  and  loest  to  the  side 
on  (of)  the  left  hand.  32.  I  do  not  understand  it.  33. 
It  is  easy  to  know  it,  my  son ;  and  now  this  is  the  expla- 
nation (of  it).  In  ancient  times  the  Druids  turned,  as 
your  sister  has  remarked,  towards  the  rising  sun;  they 
called  therefore  left-hand  side,  or  cuac,  to  that  direction 
which  was  on  the  side  of  the  left  hand ;  but  now-a-days, 
those  who  write  about  geography  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
countries  (of  the  earth)  make  the  north  the  point  to  which 
they  turn,  and  therefore  they  place  it  (north)  at  the  top  of 
the  map,  and  hence  the  country  to  the  south  must  be  at 
the  bottom;  the  east  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  xoest  to  the 
left  hand  side.     34.  I  understand  it,  I  understand  it  now. 

35.  Some  one  is  knocking  at  the  door.  36.  See  who  is 

in  it.  37.  It  is  our  professor  that  is  come.  38.  Go  to 
him  ;  I  have  letters  to  write. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    LESSON. 

EXERCISE  XXXVI.— 2W  SeiSC^lD  3í12ltU32lÓ  t3eU3  211«  nClC». 
PATRICK    AND    GEORGE. 

1.  Are  you,  George,  learning  Irish?  2.  lam.  3.  Tell 
me  now,  if  you  please,  how  many  days  in  the  week?  4. 
Seven  days.  5.  Say  them  in  Irish.  6.  Oia-Iuaid,  Monday; 
D]A-Tr)v\i|ic,  Tuesday;  D|A-ce&'|r),  Wednesday;  Dia-co|x- 
&AÍU,  Thursday;  D^A-beine,  Friday;  Dia-Sacui|ii7,  Satur- 
day; DiA-boTf)i;Ai5,  Sunday.  7.  You  are  good;  what 
week  is  this?  8.  This  is  the  week  of  Easter.  9.  What  is 
the  meaning,  or  interpretation  of  the  word  C^irs  (Easter)  ? 
10.  It  is  a  word  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  signifies  2^<^ssing  through,  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  passed  through  Egypt,  and  killed  the  eldest  son  in 
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every  mansion  of  the  habitations  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  because  Pharaoh  did  not  allow  the  Hebrews  to  go 
with  Moses,  to  give  adoration  to  the  God  of  the  universe 
1 1.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  story  that  is  written  in  the 
book  which  Moses  penned  in  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
went  out  under  his  guidance  from  (the)  Egypt,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  horsemen  and  the  horses,  the  chariots 
and  the  fighting  men,  the  king  himself  and  the  chieftains, 
the  warriors  and  the  hosts  (how  they)  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  power  of  God  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  12.  I  am 
acquainted  with  all  this ;  but  I  know  not  what  reason  the 
Christians  called  (C^irs)  Pasch  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection?  13.  They  called  it  (CA|f*5)  Easter,  because 
it  happened  at  first  on  the  same  time  on  which  happened 
the  feast  to  which  the  Jews  applied  the  name  (Caii*5) 
Pasch.  14.  Is  it  not  a  great  festival,  the  festival  of  the 
(Christian)  Pasch?  15.  It  is  a  great  festival  indeed — the 
festival  on  Avhich  arose  from  the  grave  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  gaining  victory  over  death  and  sin  and  the  devil. 
16.  Is  it  not  right  therefore  that  there  should  be  joy  of 
heart  over  every  Christian  on  this  day,  and  that  the  ele- 
ments themselves  should  be  filled  with  great  joy ousness,  be- 
cause our  head  arose  victorious  from  the  grave,  striking 
(the)  death  and  the  devil  for  ever  under  foot?  17.  Speaking 
of  the  elements  being  filled  with  great  joyousness ;  I  al- 
ways thought  that  was  a  pretty  story  which  is  usually  in 
the  mouths  of  the  poor,  that  the  sun  bounds  with  joy  on 
account  of  the  rising  of  the  divine  Light.  18.  Did  yourself 
ever  see  him  (her,  3111  An,  hjem.)  dancing?  19.  I  did  not 
(see)  ;  but  my  father  told  me  that  he  saw  it  on  a  delightful 
(Easter)  Sunday  morning,  on  rising  very  early.  20.  Per- 
haps if  our  faith  and  our  love  were  as  strong  and  as  ardent  as 
was  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  of  St.  Mary  IMagdalene,  Ave 
should  not  be  at  all  surpi'ised  at  it.  21.  Certainly  we 
would  not.  22,  Will  you  be  in  the  city  to-day?  23.  I 
shall  (be)  24.  Come  to  me,  if  you  please,  to-morrow. 
25.  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  for  I  will  have  occasion,  or  an 
opportunity.  2Q.  Adieu:  (blessing  [be]  with  you).  27. 
God  prosper  you. 
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PART  III. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

The  personal  pronouns  trie,  I,  me;  cii,  thou;  |*e,  é,  he, 
him;  y]\)r),  we,  us;  fib,  you;  i*iAb,  jAb,  they,  them;  are 
usually  incorporated  with  the  simple  prepositions,  whenever, 
in  collocation,  they  fall  under  theii  governing  influence. 

Of  the  twenty  simple  prepositions,  the  following  seventeen 
thus  incorporate ;  and  to  the  union  of  both  is  correctly  given 
the  name  ^^prepositional  pronouns" — A13,  at;  a]|i,  on; 
At)T},  in;  Af,  out  of;  611156,  unto;  be,  from,  of;  bo,  to; 
e]bi|t,  or  ^bi]x,  between  ;  fAO],  under,  for;  le,  with  ;  ]to|ri7e, 
before;  feAC,  beside;  ca]i,  beyond,  over;  cjiib,  or  cfté, 
through,  or  by  means  of;  ixa,  or  ó,  from;  \i]vo,  about — as 
clothes  about  the  body ;  uAf ,  above. 

From  them  have  sprung  the  following  : 


1st  Person. 

2nd  Person. 

3rd  Person. 

Mas. 

Fem. 

S.  A5An7,  at  (or  in  the  pos 

1- 

X 

r— 

"Í 

session  of)  me. 

A5Ab, 

^13«^' 

AlC]. 

P.  A3Ap)t?,  at  us, 

ASAjb, 

AC  A, 

S.  ojirr),  on  me. 

0|tC, 

^m> 

Al|t|t|. 

P.  ojtitAiw,  on  us, 

OftllAlb, 

0|l|tA,  01 

:  oiicti. 

S.  A^'ATT),  out  of  me, 

AfAb, 

^Vj 

AlfCl. 

P.  Ai*Ap)r),  out  of  us, 

AfAjb, 

A]XU. 

S.  cu5ATr),  unto  me, 

CUSAC, 

^'iM5^. 

cujci. 

P.  cujAjW,  unto  us, 

c  115  Alb 

CÚCA. 

S.  ^ovi),  of  me. 

bloc. 

be 

b1. 

p.  'dim,  of  us, 

bib, 

bjob,    01 

•  biobcA. 

S.  8att7,  to  me, 

bujc, 

60, 

6]. 

P.  Ouiw,  to  us. 

bAO^b, 

óóib. 

S.  eAbitATTj,  between  me, 

eAbrt.Ab,or|             ^ 

ep]]x  ]. 

P.  eAbfiAiT)!?,  between  us, 

eAb|iAib, 

eACjlA. 

S.  fii'irp,  under  me. 

T^ixz, 

fAOI, 

fú]ée. 

P.  pillar),  under  us. 

Xix]h, 

yUCA, 

S.  pun  Art),  in  me, 

^owAb, 

Ani?, 

Ai)r)q. 

P.  ioi)i;ait;t;,  in  us. 

lOUDAlb 

lOWcA. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a^stx)  is  the  compound  form  of 
A15  Ti)e,  at  or  to  me;  A5A&,  of  A15  cu,  to  thee;  ^150,  of  a)5  ^e,  to  him; 
A^AiTjp,  of  AI5  tlf).  to  us;  A5A]b,  of  A]5  r]t),  to  you ;  aca,  of  a)5  jas,  to 
them. 

The  suffix  |Af3,  they,  has  become,  by  time,  almost  effaced  in  the  compound 
form  of  the  third  person  plural. 

The  verb  bo  bO|t,  to  be,  with  the  prepositional  pronoun  A5Att),  to  me, 
A5A&,  to  thee,  &c.,  denotes  possession  :  as  cX\  Ajta5ioo  A5Anj,  there  is 
money  to  me,  ie.,  I  have  money.  The  verb  "have,"  therefore,  when  in 
English  it  expresses  the  idea  of  possession,  is  translated  into  Irish  by  means 
of  the  verb  fto  bc]i  with  the  prepositional  pronoun  a^ait),  and  its  inflec- 
tions.    (See  Ot)S.  1,  2,  in  Third  Lesson;  p.  16,  also  p.  108.) 

VOCABULARY. 


Austria,  ^luv~ni-^> 

Country  (a  large  territory),  cm./. 
—  '  (a  rural  district),  ruAjt,/; 
(pr.  thoo-ay).  cuaiccac,  m,  a 
countryman,  a  clown;  also  a  lay- 
man, as  opposed  to  cleineAc,  a 
cleric.  CuACA  (same)  ;  plur.  cuA- 
CAJD,  boors,  cuACAC,  adj.,  rustic. 
CuAcA,  a  people,  a  race;  as  cuaca 
CnieAno,  the  people  of  Ireland  ; 
cuACA  &e  t)An'An,  the  Danaan  race. 

Echo,  njAC-AllA,  literally,  the  son  of 
the  clitf.    The  word  u)ac,  a  son,  is  ^ 
applied  also  to  the  young  of  brutes,  j 
and,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  that 
which  springs  from  any  source  or  I 
cause,  as,  njAc-cftte,  a  wolf  (the  i 
son    of   the  wild  country)  ;  n)Ac-  | 
leAbAjn,  copy  of  a  book  ;  n;AC-AllA,  j 
echo  ;  rijAc-leioCAn,  a  student,  i.e.,  1 
a  son  of  learning,  from  le)5,  read  ;  j 
njAC-vAnjAil,    the    like,    or   equal; 
as,  bo  Tt)Ac-i-An)Ail,  your  like. 

Fear  (apprehension,  dread  of  conse- 
quences), VAicc]or,  m  (pr./átchees); 
dread,  terror,  oa^Ia  ;  jr  njAjc  e 
An  vAjccjor,  fear  is  salutary. 

Germany,  nUAuiAin,/.,  '5■■^v■hn)■^^n, /. 
A  German-Keltic  word,  derived 
from  aI,  powerful,  prodigious, large, 
and  n)Ann,  man,  German  (old  Irish 
njon,  persons).  The  usual  deriva- 
tion of  Allemagne  is  alles  (Ger.), 
all.  and  marines,  men;  a  name 
i^hicb,  in  strict  propriety,  cannot 
with  this  radical  meaning,  be  ap- 
])lied — as  it  was  at  first — to  the 
lew   who,   with   their   neighbours 


the  3/flrcomanni  (Irish  njA^c,  a 
horse  ;  njAiicAc,  a  rider),  lived  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
OAiabn^Ain,  Germany  ;  from  5Aftb, 
rough,  fierce,  and  njAin,  men. 
Power  (command,  headship),  ceAn- 
nAr,  m  (from  ccaoi),  head),  Aiib- 
ccADDAv,  m,  sovereignty. 

—  influence,  control,  ^v^iriAc,  m, 
a?,r)l'l  AnriAc  A5An)  Aju,  I  cannot 
help  it  (there  is  no  controlling  in- 
fluence to  me  in  its  regard). 

—  ability,  force,  strength,  i^eAiir, 

}«,  ctteuoAr,  m,  ]r  t^eXNtiri  rcuAim 
'OA  ncAnc,  ingenuity  is  better  than 
strength. 

—  moving  force,  bjAnAcc,  /  (ve- 
hemence, boldness). 

—  sway,  néin;,  f;  high  station, 
Xvtb-néim,/. 

—  martial  greatness,  CAjc-neju),/. 

—  animal  strength,  b|a|5,  m,  lut, 
lAi&ir^eAcc,/. 

—  capability,  efficacy,  bfiis;  as 
liAeo  5An  bti!5,  a  thing  without 
efficacy. 

—  mightiness,  government,  cu- 
v.).\cz,  cunjnjAi'. 

Powers  (qualities),  cA|l|óeAc-;  as, 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  cAiljóe- 

ACCA    »\n    AUAnjA. 

—  governments,  A^iiDCuri^AccA,  or 
Arxs-vlAiceAfA;  as,  the  powers  of 
Europe,  Anb-cuiijAccA  ha  b-Gu- 
nojpe  ;  Aiab-flAiceArA  da  b-'3u- 
Ttojpe. 

—  an  army,  rUiA5. 

—  luany.nKmAi),  50  leott,  ]an)A&; 
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as,  a  power  of  people,  ]on),\& 
bAoine. 

Shake,  v,  cttAic-eAé,  in/". 

Spread,  v,  le>Acr)Ulo>  -nUoAó,  in/. 

Terril)le,  uacitka^,  adj.  (from  uac, 
loneliness,  solitariness) ;  UAcbArAc, 
adj.,  from  uacBav,  desolateness, 
wildnesSjterribleness ;  cnooA,  hard- 
fought,   valiant,  terrible;  as,  csi 


cnoDA,  a  terrible  battle ;  biv\f), 
vehement ;  njilreAc,  destructive  ; 
from  iijiU,  destroy. 

Tuscany,  CuvcAin,/. 

War,  co5<\6,  m,  caó  (battle),  m, 
jnjtteAr  (strife),  m,  conjttAC,  m, 
(contention,  struo-gle,  in  which  the 
contending  parties  meet). 


EXERCISE  XXXIX. 

1 .  Have  you  any  news  (nuAÓAcc,  pr.  nooyacht)  ?  2.  I 
have  no  news.  3.  Has  your  father  any  news  ?  4.  My 
father  has  no  news;  we  who  live  in  the  country,  have  no 
news  (idiomatic  form — there  is  no  news  at,  or  ibr  us  who 
live  in  the  country) ;  you  who  live  in  the  town  ought  to 
have  the  news  of  the  day  {\x  có]\\  bAOib  a  z''X  'f-^t)  Tt7-bA]le 
Tbó)ji,  50  rt)  beiócAÓ  i)ua6acc  jac  aot)  Iao  A5Aib)?  5.  Have 
you  heard  of  tliis  terrible  war  which  is  about  to  shake 
Europe?*  6.  Of  course  I  have  (30  c|i;ce  ciiaIaj*)  :  its  roar 
has  been  heard  not  alone  throughout  the  land  (bo  cluii;eA6 
A  jéjrp  1)]  b-e  ATbA^i)  cft]&  AT?  ci|i),  but  has  echoed  in  every 
valley,  and  glen,  and  dell,  from  Howth  to  Urrus  Head  (acc 
&o  ^ajjt  A  rr)Ac-AiUe  Ai;i;  5AC  U3  A5Uf  jleAtji),  a5U|*  cIuat) 
Ó  BiOU-6^Ai|i,  50  ceAT)t)  jA]ii-iiii|-).  7.  Is  it  likely  that  its 
Hame  will  spread  towards  us  (cu5ATT}r)-t)e)  ?  8.  I  am  under 
no  apprehension  that  it  will  (Irish  idiom — there  is  no  fear  on 
me  that  it  will).  9.  My  brothers  James  and  William  are 
\inder  the  apprehension  that  it  will  (a  fear  is  on  my  brothers 
James  and  WilUam,  &c.)  10.  Indeed  there  should  be  no 
apprehension  on  them.  11.  I  said  so  (biibA|ftc  n)]Ye  i*)!}), 
and  that  they  should  be  possessed  of  courage  (Irish  idiom —  ' 
and  that  it  is  right  for  them  that  courage  should  be  in  them). 
12.  Are  you  afraid  (is  there  fear  on  you)?  13.  I  am  not 
afraid — I  never  was,  and  never  shall  be  (there  is  not  fear  on 
me — there  never  was,  and  never  shall  be).  14.  Ave  your 
father  and  cousins  afraid?  15.  They  are  not  afraid  :  they 
are  possessed  of  that  bravery  which  the  race  of  the  Fitz- 
Geralds  are  wont  to  exhibit  (cCv  jorjocu  at)  cfteurjAf  u&,  ]\' 
fouAl  t)o  clAt)  3f^<^li<^l^c  A  cAH*bAi)A6).     16.  What  Powers 

•  Written  during  the  week  in  which  the  war  between  France  and  Austria 
commenced,  April,  1859. 
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are  engaged  in  tWs  war?  17.  France  (ax)  'f\i^]])c),  and 
Sardinia  (Saji'íjdia),  and  the  north  of  Italy,  on -the  one 
side — Austria  on  the  other?  18.  What  is  the  cause  of  war 
hetween  them  (cAb  &  ai)  r-A6bA]i  co^aiÓ  civ  gacjia)  ?  19. 
A  desire  on  the  one  side  to  obtain  liberty ;  on  the  other  to 
retain  power  (&u]l  a^i  act)  cAob  le  ]*AO|t|*Acc  f  A5A1I,  A3iif 
le  ceAi)t)A|*  A  coi;5bA|l  a]|i  ai)  cAob  e]le).  20.  Is  not  war 
a  great  scourge  to  mankind  (i)ac  n)ó|v  at)  |*ciu|t|*A,  cojaÓ 
A|it  A1J  ciurje  &AOUA  [human  race]  )  ?  21.  It  is  indeed.  22. 
What  a  lovely  thing  peace  is.  23.  Oh !  yes,  it  is  very 
lovely ;  we  do  not  know  its  value  till  we  see  what  evil  war 
has  done.  24.  I  like  peace  very  much  {]X  iv^l  \]oxx)  x\oi-c'^}\) 
50  b-Ai;-it>o|i).  25.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  this  war  (Irish 
form — let  not  fear  be  on  you  with  regard  to  this  war).  26. 
I  am  not  afraid ;  for  I  put  my  hope  in  the  God  of  battles 
(cii]|t]ir)  mo  óoccAf  Ai)r)  i)(A  i)A  5-cAc)  and  in  the  God  of 
peace,  and  take  from  His  hands  (Ajuf  5lACA]n)  ó  i)-a  lAtT;A]b) 
war  or  peace,  as  He  wishes  (fioc-civ]r)  i;o  cojaó  |téi|i  rt}Atv 
If  coil  leif).  27.  You  are  very  wise  I  see — as  well  in 
matters  of  this  world  as  in  matters  relating  to  the  next 
(a  xye\t\\i  AT)  c-fA05A]l  yo  A5uf  a  i)e]C]b  ai?  c-|'A05aiI  ejle). 
28.  Do  not  praise  me  if  you  please.  29.  I  shall  not ;  I  only 
tell  the  truth  (i)]  rbolf  a&  ;  1;]  beiiiim  acc  at)  ^'HtjUe).  30. 
Good-by  (beAi;t;Acc  leAc).     31.  Good-by  kindly  (50  liA^b 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

The  preposition  le,  leif,  with,  conveys  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  words  "  belonging  to,"  "  on  the  side  of,"  "  under  the 
dominion  of;"  as, 

)X  leif  Ai)  "CiseAjtijA,  Au  c]\\i]\)\)e  A^uf  ai)  rtjeub  a  civ 
Ai)u.     The  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  belong  to  the  Lord. 

2li)  le  b'  ACAjii  Ai)  feAiibp05Ai;cAi6  |*o  ?  Does  this  ser- 
vant belong  to  your  father  ? 

2lr)  le  ir)U]uciii  ai)  cíii-5|ia6a  cu|-a?  Do  you  belong  to 
the  patriotic  party  ? 

When  le,  or  leif,  refers  to  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  it 
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means  literally  "  with  one's  self,"  or  "  with  themselves,"  and, 
therefore,  alone,  or  air.ay — as, 

T,'^  fe  leu*  féiT).     He  is  alone  (literally,  with  himself). 

aijn  AT)  5eu5. 
I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one, 
To  pine  on  the  stem. 

-'Irish  Melodies. 
Ceic  leAC,  A  fe-Afj-ntt,  nA  eexxn  rt)o\\\  ti*  rsic- 
Flee  wiM  thyself  {i.e.,  away  !)  old  man,  do  not  make  delay,  nor  rest. 

—Irish  Homer,  book  1. 

t)'  m]t>  isir  50  ror^Ac. 
He  ■^ent  ««^sy  silently.    — Ibid. 
Literally : — 

He  went  with  "  himself"  silently. 

l.é]f,  as  we  see  from  last  lesson,  is  the  prepositional  pro- 
noun, for  le,  ^'e. 

The  English  phrase,  "  he  is  alone,"  or  "  they  are  alone," 
is,  therefore,  rendered — civ  t*^  le]V  y:^\) ;  civ  -|*ja&  leo  ^é]t). 

These  various  meanings  the  preposition  le  retains  in  its  coippound  form : 

■LjOtD,  leAc,  le]f,  le|ce,  IjW, 

"With  me ;     with  thee ;     with  him ;     with  her ,     with  us ; 

Ijb,  leo, 

with  you ;         with  them. 

leo,  with  them,  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  "  leov,"  and  vulgarly  "  leofa." 

Ccx  "lion-tie"  ceAftc,  <i^\^.e,  'r  av-  5-cAiTi&e. 
On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin. 

Literally : — 

Are  with  us  justice,  Eire,  and  our  friends. 

—Irish  Melodies,  p.  39. 

Observe  how  the  verb  (ci\)  goes  before  ceA|tc,  ©ifte,  &c. 

l)lóeAtjt)  tjA  connA,  Ajtt  a|x  ttinceAo  o'  An  »-cnéi5rio  ceAcc  AO|re, 

'S    6'Ari    b-)ri\5'A]l    Ctl'AC-tjÓnA    Alfl   At)    Z]\'A]^   bi\t)    "  llT)n   ^©11)." 

And  the  wave  that  we  danced  on,  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us. 
And  leaves  us  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

Obs.  1. — When  le,  \qw,  conveys  the  idea  of  "  possession," 
''dominion,"  it  follows  the  assertive  form  of  the  verb  bo 
bejc,  to  be — viz.,  if,  it  is ;  bu6,  bA,  it  was ;  bu6,  that  it  may 
be  (but  it  has  only  its  primary  meaning,  that  of  with,  along 
with,  after  the  other  forms,  civ,  is;  bf,  was;  be|8,  will  be; 
and  their  inflections) ;  as  in  the  following  axiom  on  justice 
from  the  Irish  code — the  Brehon  Laws : 
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"  Ir  le  reAt^"  ■^n  bo  ad  sAb^o. 
To  the  owner  of  the  cow  the  calf  belongs. 

Literally : — 

It  is  with  the  man  of  the  cow  the  cali^parlus  seqicilur  vmtrem. 

In  this  sense  Irish  peasants  ask  children,  Ci<x  le||-  cu? — 
Whose  child  are  you  ?  (Literally,  whom  with,  you.)  Cja 
\e]X  cu,  A  buACAil? — Whose  son  are  you,  boy?  Ci<x  lei|* 
cu,  A  ci^]\\x)? — Whose  daughter  are  you,  girl?  Cia  At> 
c|ieib  A]t  lejf  cu? — To  what  tribe  do  you  belong? 

Obs.  2.  —  The  possessive  pronouns  mine,  thine,  his, 
her,  our,  your,  their;  and  the  form,  my  own,  our  own, 
&c.,  are  translated  into  Irish  by  means  cF  the  prepositional 
pronouns,  Ijon^,  leAC,  le|f,  lejce,  Ijt;!?,  Ijb,  leo  (see  next 
Exercise). 

VOCABULARY. 
About  Caround),  cinjcjoll ;  for  a  fe- 

z-\n}C]o\\  (a  preposition  compounded 

of  A,  in,  and  cinjcjoU,  border),  in 

the  borders,  surrounding. 
Ass,  iXl'Al, 
Cow,  bo ;  plur.  bvN. 
Dowry,  rp^e,  m.    This  Irish  word 

originally  meant  cattle,  because  the 

marriage  portion   in  olden   times 

given   to   daughters  consisted   in 

cattle  —  a    custom    existing    still 

among  the  peasantry. 
May   (month   of),  bevMceine.     The 

month  of   May   is    called  n)i    ha 

l)CAl-ceirje,  or  "  the  month  of  Bel's 

fire,"  because  on  the  first  of  this 

month  the  pagan  Irish  lighted,  on 

the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  puri- 
ficatory fires  in  honour  of  their  god 

Bel— the  Belus  of  the  Persians— 

i.e.,  the  Sun,  to  which  deity  they 

paid  divine  honours.     bliA5Ao,  a 

year,  more  correctly  spelled  belAjn, 

is  derived  from  bel,  the  sun,  and 

Aio,  a  circle. 
Mill,  niuiUio,  m  (Welsh,  we/m,-  Fr., 

moulin:  Dut,  molen;    Gr.,  ^íA??, 

mule;  Lat.,  mola),Íxom  the  Irish 

term  njol,  the  axle,  on  which  it 

turns ;  plur.  ti)ii]U]f)iD. 


Mule,  Tj)ú]Ue,  m,plur.  r))U|llce.   Lat., 

mula. 
Ox,  bAii),  m,  njAtic,  m;  plur.  SA)iij ; 

njAittr. 
Pagan,  Pa5 At) Ac,  ^/ur.  aj^,  from  the 

Latin,  Pagns. 
Poet,  bATtt),  vils.  piw.  bA]tt&,  pilié. 
Poultry,    éAt)lA]c,  a  generic  plural 

term,  meaning  birds  of  all  kinds. 
Pound,  putjcA;  as,  a  pound  weight, 

puTjcA  n}eAóACAin;  a  pound  ster- 
ling, puncA  A]t;5io ;  from  pondus, 

Latin. 
Robes,  cuU|ó  (dress),  from  c«l,  or 

col,  from  which  comes  coUt),  the 

body ;  and  cas,  dress. 
Stock,  Ainoeir,/- 
Turkey  (the  country  of),  Cuincir,  /"• 

a  bird  of  that  name,  triAArjcAc.. 

Woo,  rwinip.  »»«p-  »2  .•  ruirtu5'^^6i  »»v  ; 

brieu5,  imp.  m;  btieu^Ao,  inf.; 
from  bneuj,  a  lie,  for  those  who 
woo,  flatter,  and  in  doing  so,  over- 
colour  the  truih ;  viM1Mo=g»^c,  a 
lover,  a  suitor  ;  also,  in  a  secon- 
dary sen»e,  a  trifler.  The  u  is 
pronounced  short;  the  syllable  rum 
in  the  foregoing  is  pronounced  like 
the  English  word  ser. 
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EXERCISE  XL. 

Robert  and  ^lichael — KiobAjib  A5uf  2í)|Cv^el. 

1.  Is  this  mine  or  yours? — 2lr)  liorD-]*A  é  fo,  t)o  leAC-fA  ? 
2.  It  is  not  mine  nor  yours ;  it  is  my  father's.  3.  It  is 
therefore,  yours,  for  what  belongs  to  your  father  belongs  to 
you  (a]|i  A!)  ívóbA|i  í*it),  ]]•  leAC-fA.  e,  ó]|t  ]Y  leAC-fA  ai; 
roeub  A  bAir;eAf  le  b'  ACAjit).  4.  Are  not  you  his  owii 
especial  son  (Mac  ttjac  le]|-  ^ejr)  cu-fA)  ?  5.  I  am  his  own 
especial  son.  6.  You  appear  to  have  been  all  alone  (Irish 
idiom — with  yourself)  this  evening.  7.  Indeed  I  have  been 
all  alone  till  you  came  (uo  511(1  ca]!)ic  mi-ta),  thanlvs  for 
your  friendly  attention  (bu|bcACAf  biqc  frAO]  bo  c>\iiv\bA|-). 
8.  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  been  able  to  come  yesterday 
evening  to  meet  your  friends  [v]  n)A]C  l|oin  iu\ii  h'  |:'.v|b]]t 
Ijorr)  ceACc  c|tAc-T)6r)A  a  ijAe  A15  bCA]!  bo  CA|ttbe).  9.  I 
was  sorry  too,  for  all  our  friends  were  wit/t  us — you  alone 
(ATr)C\]i5)  of  all  were  not  with  us.  10.  When  did  the  meet- 
ing (bA]l)  separate  (bix]|*  fUA]*)  ?  ]  1.  It  did  not  separate 
till  four  o'clock  this  morning.  12.  Is  this  house  your 
father's  own?  13.  No,  it  is  mine;  for  my  grandmother 
(rnACAiitrijoit),  to  whom  it  belonged,  left  it  to  me;  it  is  nov/ 
mine.  14.  Has  she  left  the  houses,  the  mill  (tt)U]Iii)),  the 
farm  (peilrr»),  and  stock  (Aijtu&if)  to  you?  15.  No,  she  has 
not ;  these  are  not  mine,  they  are  James  O'Brien's,  my  cou- 
sin. 16.  But  to  whom  do  the  cows  (Ba),  and  the  horses 
(See  Sixteenth  Lesson,  p.  89),  and  all  the  sheep  on  the 
other  farm  belong?  17.  They  are  all  the  property  of  my 
brother  Stephen — the  cows  are  his ;  the  horses  are  his ;  the 
oxen  (bA]n))  are  his ;  the  mules  and  asses,  the  sheep  and 
goats,  the  poultry  even,  such  as  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  lien?, 
cocks  (See  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Lessons),  all 
belong  to  him.  18.  Has  he  a  thousand  oxen?  19.  Indeed 
he  has,  perhaps  more.  20.  "  Whose  child"  is  this  boy 
yonder?  "Cja  leif  ai)  buACA]U  05  yo  c<vll?  21.  He  is 
my  brother's  child — a  fine  boy,  and  very  like  ("  cofArbAil 
le")  his  father.  22.  Who  has  all  the  money  your  grand- 
father had  amassed  ?  23.  It  has  been  all,  only  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  bequeathed  to  my  sister  Anne — >*a3aó  lomlAt) 
At)  A]|x5e]b,  cjTTjcjoll  iTjíle  fHii;cA,  A]5  n^o  óeA|ib-f-|ii|i  2li;r)A. 
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24.  It  will  nifike  a  handsome  dowry  for  her — béAUf:<x|6  ye 
l'pjté  beAj*  fc»!  ?  25.  It  will,  indeed.  26.  Is  she  not  ffoing 
to  get  married  tliis  month — the  lovely  month  of  May  ? 
21  f AC  mjAr»  lejco  pofAÓ  A  6eAt)AÓ,  aí;  xv]  yo — nj]  ^lu]i)  xja 
BeAl-ce|i)e  ?  27.  She  is  not;  it  is  in  her  own  power  (||* 
fe]b]]i  le]ce),  but  she  has  deferred  the  marriage  till  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  month  (50  co||'eAC  at)  n)]  yo 
cu3Air)i)),  from  the  old  pagan  notion  which  still  exists 
among  some  people,  that  it  is  not  lucky  to  marry  (uac 
b-pu]l  ]*e  fOUA  pofA6)  in  May.  28.  Is  it  in  that  month  of 
which  poets  love  to  sing — that  month  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  delightful  month  of  all  the  months  in  the  year  (be 
Ti;|OfA]b  T)A  bl]A5Ai)A)  ;  when  earth  and  sky,  wooing  us  to 
the  transient  things  of  life,  put  on  their  newest  robes,  and 
look  charming  and  joyous,  as  if  telling  all  Adam's  race  "  Be 
happy."  It  is  the  month,  too,  of  Mary;  a  month  full  of  be- 
nedictions to  every  child  who  loves  so  good  a  mother — 2lt) 
n?!  A]jt  A  b-|-ni]l  i)a  |.*ili6  50  |*|Ofi  a^j  beAi)Ab  ]iAi)i) — au  W] 
]y  ]'ulcit)A]|ie  be  n)|0|*A]b  i;a  bl]A5Ai)A,  ^uiiA^ii  a  cu|]teAUi) 
at;  ciiu]i)i;e  A5iif  au  j'peuit,  le  i)-A|i  TT)-b|ieu5A6  A15  ue^ce 
ci\i|te    Ai)   c-fAOJA]!   yo,  a  5-C0IIA16  if  iijia    0|1|ií:u,  a5uj* 

ArbAjtCAOU  7JO  131  Alt) AC,   feUUri)All   ATT)A]l   a']*  A15  |lí\Ó  lo  |*|ol 

2lÓAin7 — "B|6|6  fubAC."  )y  ye  m]  2t)A||ie  e — ri)]  a  z'a  Uvi) 
be  beAi)i)AccA]b  bo  ^ac  ujle  leAub  A15  a  b-fu]l  3itC\6  ajji 
Tr)ACA]|i  CO  ceAUAn)A]l.  29.  Does  your  sister  know  all  this? 
b-pujl  y]oy  A15  bo  6eA|ib-fiu|t  Ajjt  Ai)  njeub  fo?  30.  She 
does  (civ  i-'ioi*) ;  but,  like  many  in  matters  of  this  kind  (acc 
rnA]t  50  Icofi  A  i^eicjb  be'u  r-|*ATÍ;Ail  yo),  she  follows  the 
words  of  foolish  women,  and  sets  common  sense  and  reason 
aside.  LeAi)Ai)i;  y]  cajuc  fAob-bAi;  A5Uf  cu]]ieAi}t)  A^i  le^c 
ciaU  A^uf  cuj3|*|r)c.  31.  Please  tell  her  what  I  have  been 
remarking.  32.  I  shall,  but  it  is  no  use  (beAjipAb;  acc  v\l 
AOt)  5A|i  Atjr)).     33.  Good-by  (|'Iai)  leAc). 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 
Obs The   English  verbs,  I  choose ;   I  desire ;   I  dis- 
regard ;    I   care   not ;   I  like ;    I   pity ;   I  prefer ;    I  love 
rather;  I  wish  ;  I  wish  rather;  I  am  fond  of;  I  remember; 
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I  wouder ;  I  am  surprised ,  I  am  wont ;  it  seems  right ; 
poor;  jnst:  bad;  hard;  pleasant;  wonderiul ,  and  others 
of  kindred  meaning,  are  rendered  into  Irish  in  a  peculiarly 
idiomatic  way — viz,,  by  the  assertive  verb  \]\  is;  bA,  was; 
followed  by  an  adjective  or  noun,  with  the  noun  or  pronoun 
which  in  the  English  is  the  subject  or  nominative,  governed 
in  Irish  by  the  preposition  Ic,  witli ;  as, 

T  choose,  ir  tvo5<^  Ijo'"  ;  literally,  it  is  choice  tcith  me. 

I  desire,  or  intend,  ir  n)|An  licit?;  literally,  there  is  desire 
with  me. 

'Ca]t)]c  nje  le  ce|i;e  a  rcA^AO  a|Ti  ai)  caIah)  asu^*  qA  V]^ 
e]le  ]f  ti7iAr)  \]on}  acc  ]  be]c  a^i  ÍAfAÓ — I  came  to  cast  fire 
on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be  enkindled. 

Ir  ttjiAt)  IjOTt)  ireAroA  olUAtAC- 

5o  cuvM)  ceA|ic  HA  T:iof)A  ól. 
I  desire  henceforth  to  repair 

To  the  real  haven  of  wine-drinking. 

—  Carolan's  Song,  "  Lord  Mayo." 

I  care  not,  -w  currjA  \]on) ;  literally,  it  is  equal  with  me. 

CunjA  lionj  CAc  \x]n)  qonn. 
I  care  not  for  all,  about  esteem. 

—  O'Daly  Fionn. 

Thou  likest,  ^x  tt)A]c  leAC  ;  literally,  it  is  good  with  you. 

2t)<\  'f  n^A^c  leAc  a  bejc  buAi),  ca]c  ^iia]i  a5u]*  ceic — If 
you  like  to  live  long  use  hot  and  cold. 

Y      I'k      i^^  beAf  leAc;  literally,  it  is  proper  with  you. 
'    t)r  t>|teA5  leAc;         „     it  is  elegant  with  you. 

He  nitie=  V"^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^  '         "     ^'  ^^  P^^^^"^  ^^'^^^^  .^^™' 
'"' \jr  cjiuAio  le]f ;        „     it  is  hard  with  him. 

She  prefers,  ^x  V^'^^'^W  le]ce;        „     it  is  better  with  her. 
She  loves  rather,  ■\x  ■<^W^  lejce ;  „     it  is  more  loving  with 

her. 
If  ADfA  leo  co]D5foll  A'r  CAjoe  50  x\)by\. 
They  love  honour  and  virtue  more. 

—Irish  Melodies,  p.  10. 

We  wish    V"^  ^l^  ^l'^^^'  ^terally,  it  is  pleasing  with  U3. 
'  Ur  coil  ^IW ;         ,,        it  is  will  with  US. 

We  wish  rather,  i^f*  ^^^^^^  ^l'^^^' 
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You  remember,  if  ctt]n)r)e  l|b. 

tl  cujrtjne  leAc  ejblfn,  reojft  a'x  TBATc  o'5e. 
You  remembtr  Ellen,  our  hamlet's  pride. 

— Moore's  Melodies,  p.  41. 

They  are  wont,  \x  5t)ivc  leo;  literally,  it  is  usual  with  them. 

John  thinks  it  hard,   and  wonders    that   you    have    his 

money — )y  cftuAió  le  SeA5At)  é,  a5u|*  ]f*  ]oi;5a   leip  5a 

b-pU|l  A  A]]t3eA&  A5AÍ5. 

Obs.  2. — The  verbs  can  ;  could  ;  may  ;  might  (denoting 
ability,  power,  opportunity,  and  not  a  mere  sign  of  tense)  ; 
am  able ;  am  capable ;  have  the  power  to ;  and  the  like,  are 
translated  by  the  expression  if  fei&i|i,  it  is  possible,  fol- 
lowed by  the  preposition  le,  with;  as,  ]x  fe]&i|i  l|on)  a 
6eAT)A6,  I  can  do  it;  ^x  V^P]V-  ^^IT  ceAcr,  he  can  come ;  or 
by  the  third  person  singular  of  the  irregular  verb  ci5]rt7,  I 
come  ;  rij,  it  comes  ;  as  C15  liort},  I  can — i.e.,  it  comes  with 
me;  xj]  t]-^  leAc,  it  comes  not: — v]  c]5  leAc  b'  AjtAO  a  be]C 
A5A&  A5uf  A  jce,  you  cannot  have  your  bread,  and  have 
eaten  it. 

'C]5eA6  (imperfect),  it  used  to  come  ;  ci5eA6  Ijon?,  I  used 
to  be  able. 

"Caitjic,  it  came ;  ca^oic  lejf,  he  could,  he  was  able. 

"ClocpAiÓ,  it  will  come;  cjocpAiO  lejf,  he  will  be  able. 

T^jOcpAO,  it  would  come;  cioc|.\\6  leif,  he  would  be  able. 

^o  &-c(5]6,  that  it  may  come;  50  &-c)7^ió  lejce,  may  she 
be  able ;  50  &-C1516  &o  ]t]5eAcc,  thy  kingdom  come. 

VOCABULARY. 


Daisy,  Tjojne.Mj,  m ;  from  DÓ]r),  day, 
noon  ;  like  the  Saxon  term  daisy, 
derived  from  day. 

Field,  pAit^c,  /;  as,  pAi|ic  bfie^o, 
bi\n,  a  fine  white  {i.e.,  unculti- 
vated) field  ;  a  plain,  a  level  coun- 
try,  n)A5  (pr.  mawh).  From  fijat; 
are  ierived  the  names  of  many  lo- 
calities in  Ireland  beginning  with 
the  syllable  Moy,  May,  or  Mo,  as 
Moyglass,  Maynooth,  Movilla. 

Meadow,  m,  njAcAifie  ;  derived  from 
0)^5,  and  5101111^,  smaller,  denotes 
a  smaller  portion  of  level  country 
than  that  indicated  by  the  term  rt)A5. 
ll  is  a  name  applied  by  our  tenant 


farmers  to  sheep-walks,  meadows, 
paddocks. 

Flower,  blAc,  m,  hU\tA,plur. ;  a  rose, 
Tió)-,  m,  plur.  riófA ;  a  flower  in 
bloom,  rcoc,  plur.  rcotA  ;  blAcA 
bivfjA,  blossoms ;  as,  z'^  bl'AcA 
b'AfjA  Ajfi  HA  5A)r,  there  arejblos- 
soms  on  the  (potato)  stalks — the 
Irioh  idiom  for  "  the  stalks  are  in 
blussom." 

Garland,  fleAts,  m,  trleAts  blAc. 

Harvest,  autumn,  v'^o-*!*»  »»,  from 
FO3,  produce,  reward,  booty,  spoil ; 
and  ixji,  tilling.  For  the  same  rea- 
son voati^^^irití  means  a  pirate,  one 
living  on  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
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deep,  from  ^of,,  booty,  spoil,  and 
njAfiA.  of  the  sea.  From  í:o5TT^^]rle 
is  derived  the  name  of  the  Femo- 
rians,  the  second  colony  that  took 
possession  of  Ireland.  PoJajI,  /, 
booty  ;  from  ^o^,  and  5AbAil,  tak- 
ing ;   {ro5,\U\c,  adj.,  predatory. 

l^oJrjAti)  (from  irog,  and  3010,  to  do), 
m,  means  service,  ceremony ; 
teAT\b-]:o3AT)CAió,  a  servant,  one 
who  renders  service,  yet  feels  the 
bitterness  (reAriB)  of  servitude. 

November,  SAttjuin,/;  n)i  r)A  ^AnjnA, 
the  month  of  November.  Hallow- 
Eve,  oicce-SAtijTiA.  Saiíhmo  is 
derived  from  r^^'i'i  calm,  serene, 
and  puin.  end,  because  the  serene 
seasons  end  at  Nevember. 


Ripe,  ndj.,  ApujD,  ripeness.   Apuioe- 

ACZ,f. 

Sports,  ru5riAó  AjUr  5tieAn. 

Summer,  rAn)nAó,  derived  from  r-^ri), 
and  ctii%,  time,  season  ;  or  Ti-^l^i, 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  as  it  is,  by  ex- 
cellence, the  serene  season  of  the 
year ;  -focpAjo  ah  rAii)riAó  A5ur 
pAfFA]»  Ar)  t^euTv,  the  summer  will 
come,  and  the  grass  will  spring 
up. 

Strand,  ct^^jT; ;  hence  cric\i5.rt)ó)tt, 
Tramore,  the  great  strand  (from 
ci^'Aja,  and  món,  great,  large),  a 
fashionable  watering-place  near 
Waterford;  ]=ionn-"tt'-"^lo>  Ventry. 

Thyme,  rfnje. 


EXERCISE  XLI, 
Margaret,  Elizabeth,  and  sister — 2t)A]t3A]|iév\!5,  ^\]X<\he.z, 

A5Uf  A  Í3eA|xbf|ll|t. 

1.  Do  you  like  to  walk,  my  dear,  at)  rx)<s\t  leAC  f|ubAl,  a 
CA|tA  TT)o  c]i.0]6e  ?  2.  I  do  like  to  walk ;  but,  tell  me  (acc 
]r)\)^X  ^^if^)»  <^^^  ■^e  walk  through  the  fields  ;  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  will  not  walk  on  the  road  (ó|]t  le||*  At)  fruiiue  a 
]iiv6  leAC,  1)1  ^jubsvlpAb  a]]!  at)  TTj-bocAjt  n)ó|i)  ?  3.  Yes,  we 
can  (veAÓ,  "C15  l]r)T)"),  for  there  is  neither  dew  (bfincc) 
nor  rain  (peA]iCA]i))  on  the  grass.  4.  I  think  it  pleasant  {]x 
beA]'  liom)  to  walk  through  the  fields.  5.  Do  you  preter 
the  fields  to  the  road?  (Irish  idiom — are  the  fields  better 
with  you  than  the  road?)  6.  I  do  {]]'  peC\|t]i  l]OtT)).  7.  Do 
you  think  it  pleasant  to  walk  out  in  the  morning?  8.  No.; 
I  love  rather  to  walk  out  in  the  evening.  9.  Perhaps  your 
sister  xcould  like  to  come  with  us,  and  to  pull  fiowers?  10. 
She  cannot  come.  1 1.  Try  (feiic),  perhaps  she  can  (b'  ^e^- 
b^ji  50  b-ci5).  12.  Certainly,  I  do  not  like  to  leave  her 
alone  ;  she  is  such  a  charming  girl.  13.  She  says  (bent  x\) 
that  she  likes  to  come,  but  that  it  is  not  possible  for  her 
unless  you  get  leave  (acc  t)|  pejbijt  leice,  tdiii)a  b-pA5Ai6  cii- 
fA  ceAb).  14.  I  can  myself  give  her  leave.  15.  Very 
well ;  I  am  sure  she  is  more  willing  to  come  than  to  remain. 
16.  I  too  would  prefer  that  she  would  come.  17.  Is  she 
icont  to  remain  at  home  ?     18.  No  :  she  is  not  wont ;  in  fact 
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it  is  usual  with  her  to  be  out  with  her  sisters.  19.  Oh! 
how  beautiful  the  meadows  look;  how  beautiful  (oc  ijac 
áIu]1)  An)<\]icAr)i)  i)<v  iT)<\c<,\||t]6,  t)AC  aIu]i))  ;  see  the  daisies, 
the  wild  thyme,  the  honeysuckles  (i)a  foicleojA),  and  all 
the  wild  flowers  (i)<\  bU\év\  ^'iaOaija  uile)  ;  what  a  nice  gar- 
land I  shall  make  for  mother.  20.  That  child  wonders 
(tliere  is  wonder  [|oi)51)a]  on)  at  everything  new  she  sees. 
21.  Sister,  will  you  please  pluck  flowers,  and  we  will  make 
a  garland  (<m)  'a\\  Igac  ]tófA  ^iaóatja  ciuiji^i^ujaó  a5u|- 
b&Ar)fíATr)U]b  ]:leAf5  «^lob).  22.  Pluck  flowers  yourselij  my 
girl,  just  as  you  please.  23.  Margaret,  do  you  like  the 
summer  quarter  better  than  any  of  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year  (21  2t)A]t5Ai]icAb,  aij  ]:eA|i|i  leAc-|*A  At)  |'atí))ia6  i;o 
|tA]ce  A)|i  bic  ejle  be'i)  TT)-bl|A5Aiu)  ?  24.  I  do  ;  for  not 
only  can  one  walk  out  through  the  fields  more  readily  then 
than  at  other  times,  but  the  meadows  and  everything  around 
you  look  gay.  25.  That  is  true  :  yet  what  do  you  think 
of  harvest  time,  the  lovely  harvest  time,  when  all  fruits  are 
ripe?  26.  I  know  it  is  a  joyful  season;  but  then  the 
thought  that  the  fine  days  are  past,  and  all  the  exciting, 
healthful  sports  of  the  year  coming  to  a  close,  is  not  agree- 
able. 27.  Well,  my  dear  girl,  do  you  not  know  that  such 
is  life — at  one  time  sunshine,  at  another  storm  ;  at  one  time 
summer,  again  winter;  but  every  one  to  his  choice  (5AC 
bu]t)e  bo  ]ié]]i  a  rijjA]!)).  28.  Do  you  remember  the  sports 
we  had  last  summer  at  the  sea-side  at  Tramure  (2li)  c\\]ú-)\)e 

leAr    At)    fUJIlAÓ    A5Uf    A1)    5]teAt)  b]    A^AfUl)    AI)    fAtÍJIlAÓ    I'D 

cuA|6  CAjvc  cAOb  AH  ■^(^\]i]v^e  A^ji  At)  "CitAjS-tboni)  ?     29.   I 
do,  well  (if  cu]tbi)c  \]on)  50  rrjAjcj.    30.  I  assure  you  we  are 
just  at  my  cousin's  house;  will  you  come  in  (at?  iv.]l  IcAC  , 
ceAcc  A  I'ceAc)  ?     31.1  shall,  with  pleasure. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Obs.  1. — Betvyeen  the  idiom  "])•  l(oit)" — it  is  with  me,  I 
possess  ((f  leAc,  thou  possessest ;  if  lejf,  he  possesses);  and 
"ci\  A5AtT)" — it  is  at  or  with  me,  z-e.,!  have  (civ  AjAb,  thou 
hast;  c^  Ajje,  he  has;  z'<\  ajcj,  she  has),  &c.,  the  difference 
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in  the  meaning  is,  that  the  latter  expresses  the  presence  or 
use  of  the  thing  named ;  the  former  indicates  a  right  to  its 
possession;  as,  "civ  A]|t3iob  A5Atr)"  acc  "  tjf  liottj"  pé]T)  é, 
"  I  have"  money,  but  it  is  not  my  own.  "  "Civ,  ^5^117,"  shows 
the  money  is  in  hand;  "i;i  IjOrr),"  (not  with  me)  indicates 
the  person's  right  to  it. 

EXERCISE  XLII. 

1.  You  have  money,  but  is  it  your  own?  2.  I  have 
money,  but  it  is  not  my  own.  3.  My  father  has  land,  but 
it  is  not  his  own.  4.  My  mother  has  a  house,  but  it  is  not 
her  own.  5.  My  brother  usually  has  (bi6eAT;r)  a]3)  money, 
but  it  is  not  his  own.  6.  Has  your  sister  a  book  which  is 
not  her  own?  7.  My  sister  has  not  a  book  which  is  not 
her  own.  8.  The  landlord  (a]5  c]5eA]tT)A  t;<v  caItí^at;)  has 
herds  (ctieubA),  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  they  are 
not  his  own.  9.  This  land  (cAÍArb)  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
our  own.  10.  To  speak  the  truth  (le]|*  at;  fi|i|i;e  a  |i^6), 
there  is  nothing  our  own. 

Obs. — l.e]|%  with,  is  formed  from  le,  by  adding  to  it  the 
euphonic  sibilant  y,  a  letter  which,  in  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage, is  annexed  to  certain  vocables,  to  prevent  hiatus.  Its 
correct  spelling,  therefore,  is  le]*,  but  usage  has. adopted  the 
spelling  le)|-. 

te,  with,  assumes  the  form  lejf  (pr.  lesh)  before  the 
article  at;,  the ;  after  the  interrogative  pronoun  cja,  who; 
and  the  relative  pronoun  a,  who ;  as,  "  Cja  lei^-"  at;  bornsn 
yo? — To  whom  does  this  world  belong  ?  Le]f  at;  'C]5e<\Tti;A 
(with),  to  the  Lord.  C|a  fe  a  b-pu]l  ]'e  co|\\it;a]1  le]]*? 
Who  is  it  whom  he  is  like  to  (with)? 

l,e]i*  is  also  the  third  person  singular  masculine  of  the 
prepositional  pronoun,  1]0it;,  with  me;  leAC,  with  thee;  leif, 
with  hiin,  or  with  it;  as,  2li)  le  S&a]iIa}'  at;  leAbAji  yo?  (I3 
it  with  Charles  this  book)  Does  this  jjook  belong  to  Charles? 
jf  "leif"  (it  is  icith  him),  it  does. 

EXERCISE  XLIII. 

1.  CjA  le||*  Ai;  bA]le  fo?     2.  Jf  lejf  aí;  TIiJeAfti;^  6? 

3.  C]<\  le]y  at;  q|t  yo?     4.  )}•  le  rt;u]T;c]fi  i;a  l;-6iiieAT;  j. 

5.  C|A  \e]y  at;  caUtt;  fo?     6.  )y  l(on;-fA  i,     7.  Nac  le 

&'  ACAT|t  ]?     8,  M)  leif.     9.  CjA  le||*  r;A  bA  a5u)*  i;a  cao- 
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]tAi5,  ^^^  caIatt)  Asitf  A13  c|tAi5?  10.  jf  le  c|5eAtiUA  i)^ 
caItÍ7Aí)  ^Ab.  11.  CiA  le]f  At)  5AbAtj  ]-o?  12.  )p  le  peA|t 
Ap  bo  &,  n^A^t  beiji  At?  i-eAt^-jiixo.  13.  3^  T^^i^lb  tt^ajc  a^a», 
c^  piof  A5Art)  j-jt),  5ii|i  le  feA|i  At)  bo,  At)  5AbAt).  14.  2lcc 
C]A  A^i  le]|*  At)  bo;  at)  le  bo  6eA|tb-bfiACAi]i  )?  15.  )y  le.\y. 
16,  CiA  le]]'  At)  c-Ó5At)Ac  yo?  17.  2li)  leu*  ai)  5<\|it&ii)eA-- 
&,  T)o  le  peA]!  AT)  c|5  TT)ó||i.  18.  )r  leif  ai)  5<\iii&i!)eAC 
(gardener)  é.     19.  )y  h)A]c  at)  ^eA]t  05  é'. 

Obs.  —  The  interrogative  possessive  pronoun  luhose  is 
translated  into  Irish  in  the  form  icliom  with,  cja  leif  ;  as. 
"whose  is  this  book"  (Irish  idiom — whom  with  the  book 
this)?  c]A  le]f  At)  leAbAji  |-o?  l]ort)-|-A  (with  myself)  mine. 
(See  Obs.  2,  in  Twenty-sixth  Lesson,  p.  162.)  For  ex- 
amples, see  the  foregoing  and  following  Exercises. 

"  Whose,"  meaning  "  of  whom,"  "  of  which,"  "  on  whom," 
as  being  a  part  of,  the  likeness  of^  is  translated,  not  by  leif, 
but  the  preposition  be,  of;  or  A^ft,  on;  and  C|a  ;  as,  icliose 
image  and  likeness  is  this?  c|a  be  ai)  iort)A]5  A5Uf  ai)  co- 
|-att)Iacc  fo?  be  CAe^Aft  (of  Caesar),  Caesar's. 

VOCABULARY. 
From  the  following  few  generic  names,  cii,  a  hound,  a  greyhound,  any  dog 
(n)<\ov6,  a  dog),  cofitx,  a  crane,  njíol,  any  animal,  is  derived — by  adding  to 
each  a  word  expressive  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  each  species — a  great  num- 
ber of  specific  terms  by  which  the  various  kinds  contained  under  these  genera, 
and  other  animals  of  kindred  characteristic  features,  are  denominated : 


Dog,  hound,  cú,  m  ;  plur.  coin  ;  Gr. 

Kvuv ;   Lat.  canis. 
Wolf,  CÚ  aUa|c  ;  Tr)Aí5Aó  AlUió,  from 

CÚ,   or  n)A&<xó,  and  AlU)ó,  wild  ; 

njAC-cffte    is    another    name   for 

wolf;    and    pAol-cú,    from    ^aoI, 

wild,  cruel. 
Pointer,  >  Cú,  or  njAbAó  ounAc,  (from 
Spaniel, )  the   same,  and    eurjAC,  of 

birds) ;  njA&Aó  a]\"5e,  a  water-dog, 

a  spaniel. 
Moth,  cii  notjoA,  the  mildew  worm, 

fur  insect. 
A  ranger,  a  slow-hound,  cú-Ui]ti5e, 

from  lon5,  to  seek,  to  trace. 
Greyhound,  njfol-cu. 
Otttr,  njAOAó  Uirse  ;    cú  &0T)n ;  cú 

tD.MlA. 

Rabbit,  CO infi),  the  diminutive  of  cojrj ; 
Latin,  cuuiculns. 


Falcon,  large  hawk,  TrAolcon. 
Bandog,   Aft-cu,  from   i\V;  a  chain, 

and  cu  ;  nArc-cu,  same,  from  OAfc, 

a  collar,  and  cu. 

Fox,  riOPAC,  TtJA&AÓ    tUlAÓ. 

Crane,  cofin,  cotifi  ttjónA. 

Bittern,  fonn  ST^ejne.     This  bird  is 

commonly  called  bunAij  leuoA. 
Cheslip,  conji-corAc. 
Earwig,  cottti.5oblAc. 
Grassliopper,  cofifi  caoI. 
Heron,  conn  5lAr. 
Salamander,  cofifi-cA5Ailce. 
Screech-owl,  conr^-r5niAcÓ5. 
Stork,  co]\]\  bX\n. 
An  animal,  a  beast,  large  or  small, 

njfol  ;     as,    míol-njón,    a    whale; 

miólro5(asif  rnjol-os,  a  diminutive 

animal),  a^fly,  ju^Aov,  milon  (Gr.)  a 

sheep ;  mil,  Welsh. 
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Bat,    n)iol-Ó5    le»\Cv\if\e    (leAcAjji, 

leather). 
Crab,  n^fol   rpA3AC    (from   rp^^S.   a 

daw);  a  frog  or  toad,  njfol  lij^sAn 

(from  ttjA5),a  small  paw. 
A  gut-worm,  njfol  óoile. 


A  moth,  n)fol  cojUe. 

A  hare,  n)fol  buióe,  from  njfol,  and 
buióe, yellow.  The  common  name 
for  hare  is  sionnviAo,  from  3ionn, 
short,  and  ii^e,  a  deer,  any  wild 
animal. 


EXERCISE  XLIV. 
1.  Whose  hat  is  this?  Ci<v  leji*  at)  bA]ttiév\b  yo?  2. 
Mine  (liorrj-fA).  3.  Whose  house  is  this?  4.  It  is  John's. 
5.  Whose  knife  is  this  ?  6.  Jane's.  7.  Whose  pen  {pe^m) 
is  this?  8.  Whose  paper  (pApé]]t)  is  this?  9.  Whose  ink 
(bubAc)  is  this?  10.  Whose  ink-bottle  (bubAbi\n)  is  this? 
11.  Whose  slate  (^Uvca)  is  this?  12.  Whose  quill  (clejce) 
is  tliat?  13.  Whose  is  this  horse  (cApAÍ,  cac)  James  has? 
14.  AV'hose  likeness  is  this?  15.  Whose  image  is  this? 
16.  Whose  history  is  this  (on  whom  is  this  a  history)  ?  17. 
Whose  history  (yzi\]]x)  is  this  (with  whom,  i.e.,  to  whom 
belongs  this  book  of  history — leAbAjt  yz<\]]to)  ?  18.  Whose, 
bread  is  this?  19.  Whose  meat  is  that?  20.  Whose  is 
that  hound — Cia  leif  ai)  cii  fji)?  21.  It  is  my  father's — 
If  le  nj'ACAiii  ].  22.  Whose  is  that  dog,  and  this  grey- 
hound, and  that  spaniel  which  you  have?  23.  They  are 
not  yours.  24.  Will  you,  if  you  please-,  walk  with  me  along 
the  bank  of  this  river  ? — 2li)  fiubAlpAjo  cu  Iprr),  rrjix  'y  y^ 
tio  io][  e  Aifi  b|iuAC  TjA  b-AbA]t)e  f o  ?  25.  I  will — 1*111- 
bAlpAb.  26.  Do  you  see  the  crane  yonder  (caU)  on  the 
brink  of  the  pond — a]|i  b|iiiAC  t;A  lir)T)e?  27.  I  do — ye]C]n). 
28.  I  see  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  herons,  and  storks,  all  here; 
it  is  an  amusing  spot  {]y  y\A\vV'<sc  at)  iv|c  e),  whose  is  it — 
c|<v  leif  e?  29.  It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster — le 
ceAupAfic  i)A  LAi5eAT)  é.  30.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
attention,  but  I  must  go  to  Dublin  to-night — )y  e]5]t)  bAm 
bill  50  BAjle  21cA-cliAc  A  rjocr.  31.  It  is  time  to  go — z<s 
y^  Auu  Art)  irr)ceACC. 

m 

TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 
Obs.  1. — Adjectives  signify  fitness,  unfitness,  profit,  dis- 
profit,  pleasure,  pain,  convenience,  inconvenience,  indiffer- 
ence, agreeableness,  are  followed  by  tire  prepositions  tDO,  to; 
A||i,  on;  Ai;i;,  in;  le,  leji*,  with;  y^o\,  under.     The  four 
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former,  bo,  A]]i,  aiji?,  ^aoj,  impart  to  the  noun  the  usual 
prepositional  meaning  of  relation  ;  le,  however,  betokening 
an  aíFection  of  the  mind,  adds  to  its  prepositional  force  the 
idea  of  opinion,  judgment;  as, 

jp  hiiJ^civji'ceAC  "  bo"  Sei\5At;  ai)  obA^ft  yo — This  work  is 
profitable  to  John  (expressing  merely  that,  in  relation  to 
John,  the  work  is  profitable,  without  specifying  whether  or 
not  he  considers  it  such). 

jp  biii:)ci\i|-cev\c  "  le"  Se^SvM)  At)  obAifi  yo — This  work 
"  is  considered"  profitable  by  John. 

jr  "olc  leo"  é — "They  consider"  it  evil. 

)y  olc  "  bO]b"  é — It  is  "  bad  for  them." 

2t)v\'|*  olc  "  oivjiAib"  é — If  it  be  bad  on  you  (a  form  of 
expression  used  by  those  who  do  a  thing  to  grudge  or  vex). 

2t)<\'c  olc  o]ic  é,  bé<s\)ys\]6  rrje  é — If  it  be  evil  for  you 
(just  to  spite  you)  I  shall  do  it. 

Bu6  5eAU<\rbAil  "  o|in)"  é — He  was  friendly  "  towards" 
me. 

Bu6  3eAt)ATT)<vil  "  bvvm    & — H^-  was  friendly  '•  to"  me. 

Bub  5CAi)An)<v]l  "Ani)"  A  ceAC  yé]o  é — He  was  friendly 
"  in"  his  own  house. 

Bu6  5eAi)Arbv\il  "l]oin"  ^ — I    'considered"  him  friendly. 

)y  "tnAic  bArn"  Acc  "  ui  mAfc  l|0ii7" — It  is  t/ood  fur 
me,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  (jood. 

VOCABULARY. 


CeAn,  m,  fondness,  regard  ;  of  a  kin- 
dred meaning  with  CY>m  {kynn), 
affection. 

CeA\D.vii)Ail, friendly;  from  ceAn, and 
Ari).\|l,  like.  Just  as  from  5eAi), 
affection,  love,  is  derived  scaoa- 
njAiU  amiable,  lovely ;  from 
Sn-Mi,  love,  5ru\óAn)A[l,  love- 
able  ;  and,  in  general,  adjectives 


tiA]óbift,  poor;  opposed  to  r<^lób||i, 
rich. 

OeACAirt,  difficult,  impossible  (from 
ho,  like  dus,  in  Greek,  a  particle 
betokening  difficulty,  and  cujri, 
put,  settle) ;  its  second  meaning 
is,  strange,  mournful — derived 
from  00,  and  c.\\\,  friendly, 

ti)AnAv,  m,  violence,  vehemence,  force; 


with  a  passive  signification  ariiJ^-        from  bjAi),  vehement, 


derived  from  primitive  nouns  by 
annexing  to  them  the  suffix 
AiijAjl,  like:  as,  ^\.-y\t,  a  prince; 
irUitAiijAil;  princely,  munificent ; 
feAT'.,aman:  t:t>,\iiAtijA|l,manly; 
rr^QAx,  respect ;  iijcArAiijAil,  re- 
spectable ,  njoé,  esteem ;  njoo- 
AtijAjl,  estimable. 


PlA|ceAf,  m,  a  kingdom,  heaven ; 
from  vlAic,  a  prince.  It  is  at 
present  applied  to  that  kingdom 
of  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  King,  "  vlA|ceAr  ha  ijAorij," 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints. 
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EXERCISE  XLV. 
1.  ]]•  TnA]C  "  bu]c"  A  be]6  bocc  3]6  i;|  mA]t  "Ioac"  (*. 
2.  Ji*  rr^vVic  "  I] 0117"  a  beic  ai)1)  |-o,  5]6  i)ac  rrj^]t  "bAit/' 
é.  3.  2li)  n7A]C  "leAc"  ceAcc  lion)?  4.  Nj  ttjajc  "  lioii)" 
bill  leAC,  3i6  b'  fe]í5i|i  50  rp-buó  n)A]c  &An)  é.  5.  2lii  rv^\]t 
*' le  b'  ACATii,"  h'A]'  •pi\5Ail?  6.  Miojt  ttjaic  "le|f,"  \)o 
*'l]i)-r)e,"  516  50  rT)-bu6  n7A]é  bo  njó]i:\t)  bA  b-pujjeAÓ  fo 
bi^f  (if  he  should  get  death,  i.e.,  die).  7.  Jf  beACAjji  "  le 
5AC  bu]t;e"  ai;  |*ao5aI  booA  yo  ^<\5A]1.  8.  )y  beACA]]i 
"  le]f  AT)  bAióbni"  (poor)  e,  A5Uf  if  beACA^ji  "le]|*  ai; 
fAi6b]|i"  &.  9.  )]'  beACAi]i  "  bo'i)  b-^eA|i  fA^Obif"  biil  50 
fUiceA]-,  5i6  T)]  beACAijt  "  le]f ."  10.  ^r)  olc  "  leAc"  30 
b-vii]l  bo  corbunfA  fA|6b]|i?  11.  H]  b-olc  \\on) ',  acc 
50  c|T)ce,  n*  olc  6ATt),  ójii  beArj^-'Ajb  fe  (he  will  make 
[commit])  b]Ar)Af  0(1117  frei?)  <*^3"r  ■<^1T^  it)0  ceAllAc  (hearth, 
household).  12.  jf  olc  "le  Seo]ifA"  50  b-|:uA]|t  a  ijAnjAb 
bar,  316  t;|  b-puil  Aoi)  TDAjc  óó  aui).  13.  te  b-olc  oytn) 
|ilT;i;e  mo  buACAil  30]b  (committed  theft)  tt)A|i  3eAll  311)1 
olc  "  I] 0117'*  3UI1  ]tA]b  ye  Ai)r)  AotjpeAcc  (along)  l]i)i;  (with- 
us).  14.  <t)éAn  cA|i;c  le]f  (speak  to  him).  15.  jf  n7A|c 
"  Ijoni"  lAbAi^ic  lejf,  acc  t;i  rnA^c  "  Óatt)''  UbAjiic  lejf. 
16.  B-fuil  cii  ceArjATTjAil  "Aiit?"  17.  "Civ  rf}e  ceAi)ATt}A]l 
"aiii,"  3)6  1)1  b-puil  nje  ccATjArbAil  "  U'Mr."  18.  ^^A  b] 
n;A|i   y\v.      19.  T\li   bei6ib. 

Obs,  2. — "  Li?,  with,'"  following  adjectives  of  the  class 
specified  in  the  foregoing  observation,  imparts  to  the  infini- 
tive mood  active  of  some  transitive  verbs  depending  on 
them  a  passive  meaning,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  second 
supine  or  the  participle  ending  in  dus  of^Latin  verbs  ;  as, 
Eve  was  fair  "  to  be  seen" — B'  ivlufi)  ébA  "  le  ireicfiu." 
It  is  a  wonderful  story  *'  to  be  told" — Jy  iot)3at;cac  at) 
rseul  é  "  le  ]MY]v" 

It  is  hard  "  to  be  got" — jf  beACAHi  e  "le  i:íV3aiI." 
It  is  joyous  "to  be  told" — )]-  I11AC-3A1  fteAC  é,  "  le  it<\6." 
The  goods  were  profitable  "to  be  sold" — Buó  butjcAU*- 
ceAC  17A  b-eAititAiÓ  lAb  "le  biol." 

Obs.  3. — The  English  injinitlve  present,  expressive  of 
purpose,  intention,  or  the  Juture,  known  in  P^nghsh  Gram- 
mar by  the  words  "  about  to,"  must,  when  translated  into 
Irish,  be  preceded  by  " le,"  for;  as,  le  11&8,  to  speak;  pour 
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])arler  ;  U»  5eAi;Ab,  to  do ;  she  stoope'J  to  conquer — ho  ction) 
f]  le  buo.|8  pÁ3Ail;  they  came  to  see,  caidic  rjAb  le  feicriD; 
he  19  about  to  3ome,  c;\  rí>  le  CtVvcr;  Jane  is  about  to  gc, 
z'-.\  S|i;&|i>  le  irDccAcc. 

VOCABULARY. 
Evening,  noio,  /;   even-tide.  ciu\c-    Sail  (to!,  swim,  rnAtb- 

i)óoA,  the  time  of  the  evening,     Sign    (omsn),   cuA;t.    m:   as,   cua-i 

or  after-?ioo)i ;  oóoa,  the  poss.  ,  ce»\CA,  a  sA&tt'er-ameii,  the  Irish 

case  of  DÓjn.  I  term  for  rainbow.     CuAtt  5orita 

Opinion,  bAtiriAn)A|l,  from  bAfifi,  the  j  5,\|ltior)     <\t,w^     3.\nbr;(i.i,    the 

top,  produce,  happy  issue,  sue-  |  fo  erunner  'jf  famiae  is  tempest 

cess;  and  AiijAjl,  like — i.e., what  '.  and  storm. 

is  likely  to    follow  from   given       —     (a  demonstration,  in  example", 

premises — opinion,  conjecture.     |  cAirbeAtjAo. 

Saddle,    &iAlU%)c    (from     b|All,    the       —     (a   oken.  a  mark),  corijAjtcA. 

breech,  and   '.\]z,   place),  ojaU-       —     (a  miracle),  n;)onbui'.le. 

^cóin,  a  saddler.  I 

EXERCISE  .XLVI. 
1.  Look  to  the  west  (<MÍ)Ai]tc  AT|t  at)  |aii).  2.  I  do  look 
(AtT)A|icAirr)).  3.  See  how  red  (r)Ac  beAit5)  the  sun  is  now, 
when  he  is  going  to  rest  (ai;o]|*  'uuaiji  civ  y]  le  bul  f  ao]). 
4.  Oh !  he  is  to  be  seen  in  great  splendour  and  glory 
this  evening — Oc  civ  ]*|  le  fejcnP  F<^o|  Io^^iao  a5u}*  pAO| 
3I0111  rx)ó]]i  Ai)  c|tívé-i:)ói)A  fo.  5.  Really  the  sea  appears 
on  fire — 2{n}ATiCAi)r)  at;  n)\x]^}  a  beic  Aijt  ce]r)e.  6.  Indeed 
it  does.  7.  Is  your  friend  the  saddler  (about)  to  go  to 
America?  8.  He  is  (about)  to  sail  this  week.  9.  Indeed 
(30  bein)|T)).  10.  "Wonderful  to  be  told,"  I  thought 
(fAO]!  nje)  he  would  never  go  (in  it),  \)i>.c  TtAc^iAO  |*e  a 
co|óce  Ai)i).  11.  Earning  is  "hard  to  be  obtained"  these 
days — civ  ]*aoc|vu3a6  "  beACATjt  le  ^ív3A]1"  'ui;a  lAecib  \o. 
12.  Is  his  business  (obA^jt,  ceifib)  not  good  (bot)A).  13.  It 
is  not  good  for  making  a  quick  fortune — U]  ro^]t  ■\  "  le 
CA-||*ce  A  •f*^^octiu3AÓ"  30  cApA^ó.  14.  Are  you  "to  go" 
(i.e.  intending  to  go,  about  to  go)  home  to-night.  15.  Yes, 
1  am — cXv  me  lo  bul.  16.  Is  it  not  late  to  go?  17.  No, 
it  is  not ;  for  1  am  wont  (See  Lesson  Twenty-sixth)  to  travel 
at  night — Air'Mix  a  ÓeAtjAÓ  'y  ai)  o]6ce;  besides  the  moon 
is  (about)  to  rise — ca  ai)  3eAllAc  le  ent!5A6.  18.  I  advise 
you  (be]|tirf)  ooTnAii'.le  bii]c)  not  to  go  (3AT)  a  6ul)  ;  for  it  is 
my  opinion  (n  n;o  bA|iArt)A]l)  that  we  will  have  a  storm — 
50  nj-be]ó  jxoiivrt;  a5aii;u.     19.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
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will  not.  20.  Do  you  not  perceive  (t)AC  pejceAi^r)  cu)  how 
red  the  sky  is — co  feeAjts  ^'y  civ  ai)  fpeii|i?  21.  Is  redness 
in  the  sky  at  this  time  a  sign  of  a  coming  storm  (of  a  storm 
to  come— le  ceACc)  ?  22.  It  is.  23.  Well  (2í)A]re),  I  do 
not  care  about  these  signs  —  ]y  cum^  l]on)  (See  Lesson 
Twenty-sixth)  CAob  tja  cua|i  yo;  I  like  the  proverb  (feAt)- 
|ia6)  that  tells  us  not  to  heed  omens — 5AI)  nje^f  a  bcjc 
A^A]!)!)  A||t  cuAjtAib.  24.  Havc  your  own  way  then— 
Bjóevvb  t>o  to]l  frejt)  A5Ab. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON. 

In  the  Twenty-Hfth  Lesson  we  showed  that  the  personal 
pronouns  and  simple  prepositions  unite.  Of  the  prepositional 
pronouns  formed  by  this  union  we  gave  a  partial  list.  We 
now  subjoin  those  not  yet  presented  to  the  learner  : 


1st  Person.  2nd  Person. 


S.  -porbAH),  before  me,  |iori^AC, 

F.  yiomc^ym,  before  us,  ^iorÚAib, 

S.  CAjin),  over  me,  by  me.  cajiac, 

P.  cAftAiT)u,  over  us,  by  us,  cAiiAib, 

S.  zyi\on),  through  me,  cii^oc, 

P.  c|iii;t),  through  us,  cii'ib, 

S,  UA]ii7,  from  me,  ua^c, 

P.  UAIUU,  from  us,  UA^b, 

S.  uAfAii},  above  me,  uAfAb, 

P.  uA|*Ap;i),  above  u?,  uA|-Aib, 

S.  unjAiT},  about  me,  unjAb 

P.  uiTjAit;i;,  about  us,  urrjA^b, 

VOCABULARY. 


3rd  Person. 
Mas.  Fem. 

A 


]ioin)e, 
|xóir)pA. 

cAiitir, 

CAH|X<\. 

c|ti&, 

tlljOCA. 

iiAióe, 

UACA. 
UAfA, 
llAj-CA. 

ujme, 


110 1  n) 


CAl|t(TI. 

qtici. 
uAiÓce. 
HAirq, 
u]n)?l. 


Before,  y\o]n),  prep.  It  expresses 
priority  of  time  and  precedence 
in  place  ;  as,  caii)]c  re  tio'IJAh), 
he  came  before  me  ;  xe^sy  \c 
TiorijAnj,  he  stood  before  me  ;  ri\ 
^.^^  bC\f  ixoiijAjtjr],  dea'.li  is  be- 
fore us. 


Courageous,  ndj.,  njjTneAnjAil;  from 

n)]xr\íiAc,  m,  courage. 
Dead,  njAnb  (Welsh,  marw,  to  die; 

Latin,    v.ori).      CX\    At)     ye^^Ti 

n)A)\b,  the  man  is  dead;  n;A|i- 

bAó,  to  kill. 
Deat  1,    bcsi*;    bAi-Uo^^ó,   to    put    to 
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death,  to  perish.  Heb.,  bas, 
death,  rottenness. 

Eternal,  rfoii  (always,  perpetual) 
riotiriupe  ;  eternity,  ríonnuióe- 
Ac-,/.  (See  the  word  always, 
p.  80.) 

Fortune,  luck,  !si> ;  as,  50  f^Ajb  At) 
c-'At  otic,  may  good  luck  attend 
you ;  50  5-cujni&  t^iA  at)  -.'ao 
o|tc,  may  God  prosper  you. 

—  prosperity,  roup,  bireAc,  rorjAf. 

—  plight,  event,  state,  }\aq;  as, 
beA^-nAc  ;  &|toc-tiAc. 

—  dowry  of  a  man,  cnoD  (cattle); 
as,  Sichem  said  to  Jacob  and  his 
sons,  "  Raise  the  dowry  and  ask 
gifts,  n;éA0ui5iD  Aij  c|xod,  a-^wx 


coftui5ió  -]oólACA]ó." — Genesii, 

xxxiv.  12. 
—    dowry  of  a  woman,  fpné. 
Hope,  Soccur,  m;  &o]5,/. 
—     riMl./  (expectation). 
Keep,  retain,  consbAjl  (pr.  congáií)  ; 

from  cop,  together,  and  SAb^ii, 

to  take. 
Whither,  where,  ca,  for  ca  ax)  'A]t, 

what   place?      Like  the   Latin 

quo,  for  quo  in  loco.     Ca  b-pu]l 

cu   A)r,   sul,  whither   art   thou 

going.'     Ca  b-puil  t>]A,   ivhen 

is  God  ? 
Wish  (I),  ]r  njAjc  lion) ;  ]f  njjAi)  \]cn), 

(See    Twenty-Seventh    Lesson, 

Obs.  1.) 


EXERCISE  XLVIL 
1.  Well,  John,  whither  art  thou  going? — Tr>A,]|*e,  a  Seiv- 
5<v.1i),  CA  b-^u|l  cu  A]3  but?  2.  I  am  going  home.  3.  And 
who  is  this  walking  before  you  ?  4.  It  is  my  servant  man, 
William — vi)  05UC,  UiUeAnj.  5.  When,  before  this  (jio^rbe 
|*o),  were  you  at  home  ?  6.  I  have  not  been,  bejore  this^ 
at  home  for  (le)  years !  7.  Who  is  before  you  now  at 
home  ?  8.  There  is  none  of  my  friends  before  me  to  greet 
me  (le  ^'Ailce  cubA]|tc  bAtr))  ;  all  are  now  dead — ray  father 
and  my  mother,  ray  brothers  and  ray  sisters,  all  are  gone. 
9.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  think  of  this — \x  bftouAc  50  beirbit) 
cu]n)i)iu5A6  Ajii  ]*o.  10.  Yet  we  should  not  grieve  at  the 
death  of  friends,  for  death  is  before  us  all — V)\  có[|i  h\x\\)V) 
bejc  ^AO]  \i\\o\V)  Ajjt  b;\)*  a|i  5-ca]ia&  ó\\\  c^  ai;  bívf 
"  ]tojhAii)i)"  uiile.  11.  You  are  a  great  philosopher — ]f-  |-ao] 
tT)ó]t  cu.  12.  Thank  you — civ  n^e  buiócAc  &u|c ;  here  I 
am,  the  world  is  before  me — fortune,  good  or  ill,  before  me — 
death  and  eternity  before  me — yet  I  have  a  heart  hopeful 
and  courageous,  because  I  keep  always  before  me  God's  law 
and  his  holy  (oaottica)  love.  13.  I  wish  every  man  would 
keep  these  ends  before  him.  14.  The  saints,  like  the  Jews 
of  old  (rr)A|i  TjA  b-jubAi6ce  'f-^'í  c-í*eAT;-|teAcc)  always 
kept  God's  law  (&li5e  í)ó)  before  them.  15.  Ought  not 
we  (t)ac  có|]i|t  6u|i)n),  in  like  manner  (rt)A]i  ai)  5-ceAbT)A), 
keep  it  before  us?  10.  I  think  you  are  right  (i\\o]lirT)  50 
b-pu]l  cu  ceAHc). 
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i?7 


Not?. — "  R.',  or  its  combinations  with  the  personal  pronouns,  though 
found  iu  modern  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  is  not  used  in  the  spolien 
language  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  le  being  invariably  used  in  its  place." — 
O' Donovan's  Irish  Grammar. 

"  Re,  with,  is  used  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  for  le  :  its  compound 
form  is — 

S.       T^iAH),  with  me,         T^ioc,  tMt»  V-]^- 

P.       T\|i)r),    with  us,  ]\]h,  HI"-" 

—  College  Irish  Grammar. 
"  le  is  the  only  form  of  this  preposition  now  used  in  Ireland  in  the  spoken 
language,  though  ^e  is  found  in  most  modern  books  and  manuscripts."— 
O'Bonovan's  Irish  Grammar,  p.  285, 

SeAc,  beside  (Latin,  secus),  is  at  present  seldom  found  in 
the  compound  form : 

]*eACAir),  feACAc,  ]*eAc  6,  feAC  ], 

beside  me  ;     beside  thee ;     beside  him  ;     beside  her ; 
|*eACA]i)r),  I'eACAib,  feACA, 

beside  us ;  beside  you ;       beside  them. 

Neither  is  uA^Am  (above  me)  now  in  use ;  iu  its  stead,  oy 
c]or)\)  (above)  is  employed;  nor  are  these  combinations — 
10|*Ati)  (under  me),  &eAi*An)  (at  my  right  hand),  cuACArr)  (at 
my  left  hand) — which  are  found  in  St.  Patrick's  Hymn,  in 
Liber  Hymnorum : 

Cniorc  prAtij !  Cmorc  u»^rAnJ ! 

Cniorc  beAVAO)  !  Cnjofc  cuACAn;  I 
Christ  be  under  me  !  Christ  be  over  me  ! 

Christ  be  beside  me. 

On  left  hand  and  right. 


VOCABULARY. 


ii\i\A,  adj.,  written  also  ATtr^lo,  old, 

ancient,  stricken  in  years ;  Arm 

A\rr)^]\i  AiifA,  in  times  of  old ; 

&ii]r)e  AtirA,  an  aged  person. 

piUlAin,  a  hood  or  mantle,  a  cloak; 

Latin,  pallium. 
pAttAoii !  alas  !  interj.,  as  if  from  pA 
(or  vac),  cause;  a^i,  our;  ~\\\, 
calamity, 
l^ojtxvé,  old,  perfect,  grown  to  matu- 
rity ;  from  ^0]]\,  very  (per),  and 
vé,  mature,  perfect. 
0,  prep.,  from,  proceeding  from ;  as, 
CAinjc  me  ATi)Ac  6  ó|A,  I  came 
out   from    God ;    ó  Loi)t)U]t)   50 
13A]tt]T,  from  London  to  Paris  ; 
"6"  5AC  uile   o]lc  t-Aoit  ri')'?, 


A  Úi5eAtinA,  from  all  evil,  0 
Lord,  deliver  us. 

,  same  as  the  Latin  de,  of,  from  ;  as, 
peATi  6  yibAin,  a  man  from 
Scotland. 

—  absence ;  as,  cX\  Aft  &-cixcA 
"uAinrj,"  we  have  lost  our  sup- 
port, our  strength. 

,  adverb,  conj.,  for  6  a,  from  which 
(either  time  or  cause  under- 
stood) ;  if  of  time,  then  it  means 
since;  as,  ó  cAinjc  tije  a^i  at) 
c-rA05Al  xo,  since  I  came  on  this 
world ;  if  of  cause,  then  it  means 
because,  seeing  that,  whereas 
{conj.)  ;  Ó  z'A]n}  le  bX\r  VX\5A]l, 
VlAi)  le]r  At)  borijAij  lijóft,  where- 
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as  I  am  to  die,  farewell  to  the 

whole  world.     From  the  idea  of 

"  proceeding  from"  conveyed  in 

Ó  (or  UA,  which  is  the  same),  is 

obtained  the  word  UA,  a  grand- 
eon,  a  descendant,  which,  with 

the  family  prefix  n)AC,  is  so  pe- 
culiar to  Irish  names. 
Caip,/,  a  herd  or  drove  of  cattle;  as, 

-A|n    bo    CuAil5r)(j,   the   cattle 

spoil    of    Cooley    (in     Louth). 

cAjrjce,  the  plural  of  cAin,  means 

herds,  slock,  wealth,  affluence. 
C^ir),  /,  a  region  or  country,  terri- 
tory.   This  Keltic  root  forms  the 

sufOx   to   the   names   of    many 

countries  in    both   Europe    and 

Africa;  as,  bfiirAjn,  Britain, the 

CA]0   or  country  of   the    Brith, 

i.e.,  painted,  speckled — for   the 

ancient    Britons,    as    Cambden 

says,  painted  their  bodies  (from 

bTM"  comes  bmocnAc,  and  bne- 

AtijAc,  a  Welshman,  the  family 

name  Walsh;  as,    TotD'AV  t)ne- 

AcnAi5,   Thomas    Walsh;    also 

bnicrinneAr,    the    measles     or 

speckled  sickness) ;   Mauri/anfa, 

Aquiíaííia,     Ijiútania.        From 

CAD,  or  CA]!),  is  derived  cAnAH'ce, 

the   A;r-e,   or    Seigneur  of  the 

country  (c^in) ;  rAnAivceAcc,/, 

tanistry,  the  ancient  law  which 

in  Ireland  regulated  the  right  of 

succession  to  the  throne,  and  by 

virtue  of  which  the  eldest  and 

most  experienced  of  the  family 

was  entitled  to  succeed  on  the 

death  of  tlie  reigning  prince. 
rjt'',    through;  as,  cj^e  n-A  cttojéa, 

through   his   heart.     It  denotes 

the  cause  or  means;  as,  cné  so 

cfioir  A5ur  &o  pAir,  r-^ofi  rinn, 

A  t)5eAitnA,  through  thy  cross 
and  passion,  deliver  us,  0  Lord. 
—     on ;  as  c|ié  Iatad,  on    flame ; 
rr^é  ce]T)e,  on  fire. 

EXERCISE  XLVIII. 
Con)iu\6   ep]]\   coit)A]tfA  A5uf  |:eA|t  bocc,  z]m. — A  con- 
versation between  a  neighbour  and  a  poor  sick  man. 
1.    "pAjlce    iiorbAC,  ceiib    ny\\e   y:^\\zQ    ]ioit)ac,  <v  ca|ia& 


CA|t,  over,  beyond,  by,  above,  in  its 
twofold  relation  to  time  and 
place;  as,  -Anjuit)  'curt  ija  aiiij- 
rine  "  cAriAinn,"  we  are  putting 
the  time  over  us  (passing  the 
time)  ;  cuajó  CAefAn  "  tA|i" 
An  Kiib]coo,  Caesar  went  over 
the  Rubicon  ;  z'-x  Ap  T5eul  rio 
"cAti"  cuiii)r)e,  that  story  is  oe- 
yo?ííí recollection;  cujti  "  cAtiir)" 
At)  íTolAc  ro,  put  this  garment 
over  me ;  cuajó  re  rAit  At)  so- 
tiur,  he  passed  by  the  door ;  jf 
beADDUiace  cu  "cAfi."  t)a 
njnAib,  blessed  art  thou  amongst 
(beyond,  above)  women  ;  511^- 
o'.Mym)  c'.i,  A  CioeAnoA  "  CAIl" 
5AC  T)jB,  I  love  you,  0  Lord, 
above  all  things.  Ca^  following 
the  verb  SeAt),  do,  make,  means 
without  (Fr.  sans) ;  as,  beAi) 
-An  An  t)iD  rin.  do  without  that 
thing;  At)  n),\|c  leAc  AjUoeAC)? 
do  you  like  money  ?  Ir  't)A]c,  I 
do  ;  béAT)  TAjriir,  do  without  it. 
CAiriM"  is  the  third  person  singu- 
lar masculine  of  the  prepositional 
pronoun  cAitn). 

Uajh),  from  me,  is  in  meaning  op- 
posed to  A5ArT),  at  me;  as,  cA 
AgATt),  I  have,  habeo  ;  ca  uajh), 
I  have  not,  I  want,  careo.  UA]n> 
is  pronounced  ivem. 

Ujn),  prep.,  about,  around  ;  it  is  writ- 
ten  also  |tt)  and  ujrT) ;  Greek, 
aixipt,  amphi.  From  ujrt)  or  iti), 
and  bAll,  a  part,  member,  por- 
tion, is  derived  jttj^^All,  a  border 
or  edge,  and  pojfi-injj'All,  a  cir- 
cumffirence ;  also  ujinpujon'). 
I  turn  round;  as  if  )on;cu|j|ii), 
from  uinj,  and  cao(,  way.  . 
—  concerning  ;  as,  uinje  tin,  con- 
cerning that,  because  of  that, 
therefore. 
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rrjo  cftO|be.  2.  "^o  ]t^]h  rv^]t  A5Ab  a  6u]t)e  có|]t:  fe-\c]w 
50  b-fu]l  cu  AW  1*0  ^^^^  V^V^ — that  you  are  here  alorie 
(See  Lesson  Twenty-sixth,  p.  161).  3.  "^o  be^rb^t)  civim 
At)r)  ]*o  l]on)  ^é]t)  co  bocc  A5U|*  co  Iott)  (hare)  le  job,  5AI) 
i)]ó  Ai|t  b]c  le  cujt  "^uirt)"  t)o  "cA|irr)."  4.  C»n&  ujtrje, 
b-puil  cii  CO  bocc  A5U|*  co  lorrj ;  ca  b-fuil  i)a  cAjjt&e  a  h] 
A5A&,  CA  b-fnijl  bo  rbu]i)ci|i  a  b]  5eAi)AThAil  o]ir,  aju]*  bo 
■peA^i  5A0I  ÍDAib^ó  {Dávee,  and  comraonly  pronounced  Z)á/í- 
?/é)  Bjtiiu?  5.  Í)a  TT)-bei6eA6  <t)A]bib  Ai)0|f  A5ATT7,  t)|  bei6|i)p 
TTJAii  cC\]m ;  Acc  i^i'l  ^|t]tAC  A^ii  (See  Lesson  Twenty-iiith, 
Vocabulary,  under  the  word  Poicer,  p.  158)  b'^rr^is  fe  "uAiri)," 
CA]i  Ai)  n)ii]]t  n)ó]t  50  t]]t  A  ri\  j^AOft,  a5U|*  b'  ^^^5  fe  Tt)]]*e 
Ti)A|i  Oifjr)  Ar)i)  6]Ai5  '^^^  h-piAi),   "'tt)0  ]^eApói|i   AitfA^b, 

^oi|i]ie,   IjAC 5Ar)  b]Ab,  jai?  eAbAC,  5AT;  ceol."     6.  Jr 

c|UiA5  é  bo  civf,  A5U]*  II*  bocc  a  cC\ni:  21cc  f"óf  i)ac 
b-piiil  cAÍArb  A5Ab,  A51JJ*  civ]i)ce,  vo  ti)A|i  b-puil — civ  ai|i- 
^CAb  A^Ab,  d]]i  b]  cu  ]-A|Ób)|i  Atr)eA|*5  (among)  bo  5A0ICA. 
7.  )]'  >*io]i  50  |iA]b  Arr),  't)  uA]]i  b]  rrje  fAibb]|t,  ^-ao]  thcAf, 

A3U|*    ]:A0]    cljU   TTJOIJI,   ACC    CÍV    A1}    C-Atl)   ^11)   AUOjf    "  CAjtTT)," 

b'|nj|5  i)A  cC\]i)ce  "  iiAjtr),"  caiI  nje  At)  c-Aift^eAb  b]  A5ATT); 
C05  Ai)  2l)A5|]-ci|t  rr)o  caIah)  "  uAirp,"  ciqc  nje  a  b-c]r)i)eA|*, 
A5iif  civ  rr)e  At;oif*  IA5,  bocc,  |:Aot),  ^'AlArb,  fO]|if:e.  8.  21 
b-c|5  l]on)-fA  (See  Obs.  2,  Lesson  Twenty-seven),  t)|6  ai^i 
bic  A  6éAr)A6,  a  be^OeAO  n)A|i  ]*05  (comtort)  bii|c.  9.  Jr 
f05  bArt)  5U|i  CAji^jc  cu  (that  you  came)  ciijAn),  ó]\i  V] 
5Ac'  bu|t)e  A  c|5eA|*  le  cori^iiAÓ  a  bcAUAÓ  le  bujoe  civ 
bocc  ;  6i|i  rnA|i  beijt  ai)  feAU-jiAb  : 

!.'ln  "e  rx\  tLiAf  olcATt  &eoc  ^m  ; 
iln  ce  c:i\  rfor  buAilceAji   cop  Ajti. 
He  who  is  up  is  toasted ; 
He  who  is  down  is  trampled  upon. 

10.  t^i  b-pi|l  cu-]*A  ]-io]*  ^óf,  oijt  TDA  CA]U  (did  lose)  cu 
b'  Ai|t5eAb,  A5U|*  ttja  b'  ^njt]-^  bo  ri^uii^cpv  uajc  ijjoji  caiU 
cu  iDeAf,  A3H|-  T)io|t  irt)C|5  bo  clju  ua]c.  11.  jr  fi^Tt  H^^' 
A5uf  cCv  n)o  f4A]i)ce  ccacc  cu5Arr)  A|tif ;  A3Uf  tdajx  bu- 
bA]iic  cu  ^é]!)  (as  you  yourself  said)  50  rn]\)]c  (often)  n* 
^-eAjin  At)  flAiuce  'tjA  DA  cA]i)ce  (health  is  better  than 
wealth);  A5Uf  cAob  rt)'  A]ii5]b,  ^y  currjA  lion?  "  A5An)"  vo 
'•  iu\]n)"  &  (and,  with  regard  to  my  money,  I  care  not  [w 
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cumA  Ijoii)]  whether  I  possess  it  or  not).  12.  "C^iti  ida]i 
If  có]|ibo  5AC  bu)i)e  a  be^c — cé]\]i^  (having  sense),  a5u|' 
'5UCA6  5AC  i)|ó  5  lA^rb  <Dé.  13.  Bí^ip  bo  coTr)|tA6  foUf 
Tr)ó|i  "  bAii)."  14.  2li]i  it»'  focAil  biijc  'i)ua]]i  cuAileAf — 
(upon  my  word  to  you,  when  I  heard)  5A]i  |tA]b  cu  |.*ao| 
lent;  (under  affliction)  cuajO  ai)  fseul  50  n)ó]i  "  z]i]ort)" 
15.  M|  b-joos^  {eenyoo)  \\o\x) — it  is  not  a  wonder  with  rae, 
I.e.,  I  do  not  wonder.  16.  "Ca  A5An7  atjoj]*  bujc  culAjb 
iiji,  cuifi  Ai;  COCA  1*0  b'  "mrne,"  cu]|i  au  f:AUA]t;  fo  ai|i 
bo  5UAlATMib  (on  your  shoulders);  A5iif  ca|i|i  \\ox\).  17. 
BeiftirT)  biqÓeACAf  5  tt)0  C|t0]6e  bujc ;  A5U]*  50  nj-buó 
feAcc  pei\|i]i  beibeAj*  cu  bl]A5Ai;  6  ^\)  p6. 

Note. — One  of  our  readers  inquired  why  ri)  in  bAnj  (to  me)  was  not,  in 
accordance  with  written  authorities,  aspirated  in  our  Lessons.  We  gave 
the  following  reply : 

Our  reasons  for  not  aspirating  nj  in  the  prepositional  pronoun  tJAn;  (to 
me — compounded  of  &o,  to ;  and  nye,  I,  or  me)  are  : 

First,  because  in  the  spoken  language  the  word  has  not  been,  by  any  whom 
we  have  heard  speak  Irish,  pronounced  with  it)  aspirate.  Dr.  O'Donovan 
says  ("  Irish  Grammar,"  p.  140),  "  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  &Aii;  is  gene- 
rally pronounced  Mun,  and  sometimes  even  uii) ;  as,  cAbAiri  óAii)  so  lAtij, 
pronounced  as  if  written,  cAbAin  un;  bo  lAii)."  Besides,  if  ttj  be  aspirated, 
the  pronoun  bAii),  to  me,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  &Ati;,  an  ox. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  opposed  to  a  principle  of  analogy  clearly  deducible 
from  the  body  of  prepositional  pronouns — that  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
personal  pronoun  does  not,  when  combined  with  the  preposition,  suffer  aspi- 
ration ;  as,  otin),  on  me;  otic,  on  thee;  &jon),  of  me;  b|or,  of  thee;  xw]^), 
under  me,  for  me,  about  me  ;  viM".  under  thee ;  \]on),  with  me  ;  tAiin;,  over 
me ;  cnjom,  through  me,  &:c.  Now,  in  these  and  all  other  instances,  the 
initial  of  the  personal  pronoun  nj  or  c  is  not  aspirated  when  compounded 
with  those  prepositions  which  usually  cause  aspiration.  Why,  then,  in  this 
particular  instance,  should  11;  be  aspirated  when  compounded  with  bo,  to,  and 
not  when  compounded  with  the  other  prepositions  ?  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  ;  if,  however,  there  were,  should  not  c  of  cu  {thou),  com- 
pounded with  no  {to),  be  also,  for  that  same  reason,  aspirated  in  sujc,  thus, 
fi'.ijc  ?  But  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been;  therefore  n),  in  the  pronoun  bAnj, 
shoulo  not.  Taking  both  reasons  together,  you  see  that,  contrary  to  your 
own  inference,  the  form  bAii;,  (having  li;  aspirated)  is  not  "  strictly  and  clas- 
sically correct." 

"  But,"  you  will  say,  "are  all  the  authorities— Vallancey,  O'Reilly,  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Grammar  of  the  Gaelic  language  by  E.  O'C,  Rev.  Paul 
O'Brien,  &o.,  whom  I  quoted  in  support  of  the  spelling  bAii),  to  go  for 
naught  ?"  Yes.  "  And  why .'"  Because  authorities  quoted  to  sustain  an 
argument,  or  settle  a  point  in  dispute,  have  weight  only  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  reasons  by  which  they  uphold  their  views.  If  a  writer  give 
no  valid  reason,  and  can  give  no  valid  reason,  for  an  opinion,  of  course  his 
authority  is  worth  nothing  on  that  particular  point.  The  best  authority  on 
any  subject  is  he  who  gives  the  best  reasons  in  support  of  his  views.    These  ■ 
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principles  applied  to  your  authorities  show  them  to  be  of  very  little  weight  on 
Battling  a  point  in  philology  or  etymology. 

The  translators  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  of  the  other  Protestant  works 
in  Irish — Drs.  Donnelan,  Bedel,  O'Donnell,  and  their  associates — do  not 
seem  to  have  much  appreciated  correct  orthography.  Any  one  who  reads  a 
page  or  two  of  their  "  authorised"  versions,  will  find  the  same  word  spelled 
diiterently  in  different  places.  t^Aii)  (dhoic)  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation, 
heard  (especially  in  the  emphatic  from  SArri-rA  dhoiv-so — to  me)  in  Thomond 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland — in  Connaught  too,  but  not  gene- 
rally. Vallancey,  although  a  philologist,  never  made  special  etymology  his 
particular  study ;  and  when  writing  his  treatise  on  Grammar,  had  not  the 
advantage,  which  a  native  who  speaks  Irish  has,  of  being  able  to  compare  the 
spoken  with  the  written  forms  of  our  language.  He,  as  well  as  O'Reilly, 
^vhom  yon  quote,  followed  the  forms  of  spelling  which  they  found  in  use  by 
those  who  went  before  them,  without  investigating  whether  such  forms  were 
or  were  not  philologically  correct.  Their  authority  is  therefore  worth  nothing 
on  this  point,  nor  is  the  authority  of  any  succeeding  Irish  writer,  till  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  time.  He  is  the  first  who  has  treated,  as  a  master  and  as  a 
philosopher,  the  subject  of  Irish  Grammar.  His  authority  alone  is,  therefore, 
speaking  generally,  of  greater  weight  than  all  whom  you  quoted.  He  has 
been  followed  by  other  labourers  in  the  same  field,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
settle  disputed  points  of  Irish  orthography.  Among  these  few  is  to  be  ranked 
pre-eminently  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  whose  works  you  will  find,  for  the 
prepositional  pronoun,  the  spelling  ^auj  invariably  adopted.  The  spelling  of 
this  particular  word  Dr.  O'Donovan  does  not  settle.  The  weight  of  authori- 
ties against  the  correct  spelling  was  so  great  that,  perhaps,  he  did  not  wish 
to  set  them  aside,  and  adopt  that  spelling  which  reason  and  analogy  show  to 
be  right.  Besides,  his  admirable  Grammar  treats  of  the  language  as  it  was 
in  times  past,  and  as  it  is  found  in  works  such  as  those  you  consulted,  and 
such  as  are  commonly  found  in  the  hands  of  Irish  scholars. 

This  explanation  pleased  our  correspondent,  for  he  wrote  in  reply  : 

"  Manchester,  23rd  August,  J  859. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  full  and  satisfactory  information  contained 
in  your  present  number,  concerning  the  pronoun  SAir).  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  this  spelling  is  correct,  and  that  I  may  make  use  of  it  without  hesita- 
tion, disregarding  the  other  form  (nArij),  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
authorities  in  its  favour. 

"  Some  of  your  arguments,  especially  the  second — the  analogy  deducible 
from  the  other  prepositional  pronouns — have  been  very  often  before  my 
mind,  and,  after  much  perplexity,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form 
bATTi  was  an  irregularity,  and  that  &Am  would  be  more  rational,  but  I  had  no 
Irish  scholar  to  give  me  a  clear  opinion  on  the  matter,  until  I  took  the  step, 
which  1  now  rejoice  at,  of  applying  to  you.     .     .     . 

"  Ever  since  I  became  aware  that  there  was  an  Irish  language  distinct  from 
the  language  I  was  taught  to  speak,  I  have  burned  to  acquire  it ;  and  I  have 
pursued  this  desire  through  diificulties  which  residents  in  Ireland  cao  scarcely 
imagine.  But  for  want  of  a  teacher  with  whom  I  could  regularly  converse, 
and  whose  knowledge  would  help  me  over  my  difficulties,  I  have  failed  as  yet 
to  acquire  conversational  fluency.  Nevertheless  I  have  not  given  it  up.  I 
will  speak  Irish  yet,  I  trust,  and  speak  it  well.  In  fact,  although  I  have  lived 
all  my  life  in  England,  I  am  an  enthusiast  with  regard  to  the  Irish  language, 
and  would  like  to  have  every  Irishman,  high  or  low,  well  acquainted  with  it." 

O 
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21ns  preposition^  means,  in  its  literal  and  figurative  senee, 
firstly,  on,  upon  ;  as, 

"21i]i^'  bi\]t|i  i)A  cor)i) — On  the  surface  of  the  waves 

"  21) ft"  TbullAC  Ai)  ci5e — On  tlie  summit  of  tlie  house. 

*'2li]i"  b|tiiAC  t)A  \]\)r)e — On  the  border  of  tlie  pond. 

"2l]li"  cot)i)CA)b  r)A  iTjAjiA — L'/'o^z  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

B]  Ai)  loi)5  "  A]|i"  «.^)  5Air)eATT) — The  ship  was  (still 
there)  on  the  sand. 

"  2liii"  Ai}  z-x]\i^p — On  the  street. 

"  21]  |i"  Aoi)  cox — On  one  foot. 

"2li]t"  leAC-lATT) — On  (with)  one  hand;  literally,  on  half 
hand. 

2t)A]|teAi)r)  ye  "  Ai|t"  A]tivi)  A5ut*  "IfS^ — He  lives  on  bread 
and  water. 

0/z  this  day — "  2l||i"  ai?  Ia  't)-^u6. 

O/i  to-morrow — "2lifi"  at)  liv  rt7A]tAC. 

He  plays  on  the  violin — jn7i|teAr)i)  ]*é  "  A]|i"  At)  b-ii|bb]l. 

She  plays  on  the  harp  and  on  the  piano — jrT)|]teAT)r)  fi 

Ajlt    AT)    5-cUvi]t]-|5    A3Ur    "  A1]V"    AT)    pjAlJO. 

Have  mercy  07i  us,  O  Lord! — t)éAr)  c}tocAi|te  "ojiApji:)," 
A  'CiseAitt^A. 

O/i  .the  board — "  2li|i"  at)  3-cU\|t. 

He  treats  o?2  that  subject — c|v<\ccAi)t)  ]*e  "aiji"  at?  ]*5eul 

He  speaks  q/him  (i.e.,  on  him  as  on  a  subject) — l,Ab|t<VT)t) 
re  A^ii. 

He  speaks  of  us — l,Ab|tAi)r)  ^e  0|tA]i:)T). 

Obs.  1." — Whenever  a-\]x  (on)  refers  to  feelings  which 
aíTect  the  body  or  mind,  it  points  them  out  as  being  on  the 
patient  or  sufferer.  From  this  use  of  A^^t,  there  exists  in 
our  language  an  idiom  which  we  pointed  out  in  the  Third 
Lesson ;  as,  he  is  affected  with  sickness — he  is  sick,  z<x 
z]X)\)&^X  '^]V-  (sickness  is  on  him) ;  I  am  affected  with  sorrow, 
T  am  sorry — c(\  boiljior  0|tiD,  zi\  b]iót)  ojirt)  (sorrow  is  on 
me) ;  she  fears,  is  afraid,  is  affected  with  fear — civ  eA5l<v 
Aijif]  (fear  is  on  her) ;  we  are  glad,  joyful — civ  b]tó&  oit<\|i;i) 
(ther.-  is  joy  on  us). 

Ufls.  2. — Therefore  the  English  expression  "  lohat  ails 
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what 


rendered  into  Irish  by  the  words,  CAb  é  cí\  "  o|tc" 


is  it  tliat 


IS  on  you 


.;v  c|i)t)e<v^  o|tTD- 


sickness  is 


on  me  (I  am  sick).  C<s'o  e  aij  t)i6  civ  "  A]]t"  bo  ttjac — what 
is  the  thing  that  is  on  your  son  (what  ails  your  son)  ?  M) 
b-^-u|l  T)]6  Ai|i  b]c  "  Aijx" — there  is  nothing  on  him  (nothing 
ails  him).     And  again — 

Obs.  3. — Applied  to  money  it  betokens  debt ;  as,  civ 
Ant5eAb  o|trt7  —  money  is  on  me,  i.e.,  I  owe  money;  civ 
ceub  put)CA  A]3  SeX\5AT)  o|tTT),  I  owe  John  an  hundred 
pounds,  i.e.,  literally,  according  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  the 
preposition  A]|t,  an  hundred  pounds  is  for  John  on  me. 


VOCABULARY— OF  diseases. 


2l]cf&,  /,  plur.  Aicibfó,  accident,  sick- 
ness, distemper,  epidemic. 

2l]feA5,  V.  (from  Air,  back,  and  C15, 
comes),  to  ferry ;  n.,  a  ferry,  a 
return,  a  vomit ;  ^reATi  A]ri3,  a 
ferryman  ;  bX\&-Air(5,  a  ferry 
boat. 

2llt-ioc,  repayment,  from  A]r,  back, 
and  IOC,  payment. 

?lfi1iA]T)5,  /,  plur.  Art-nAHBA,  a  pang, 
a  stitch,  convulsions — ATitt-^^PB-^ 
All  bAir,  the  pangs  of  death. 

l)Ac,  m,  plur.  bAic,  an  hindrance,  an 
impediment ;  as,  ha  cuin  bAc 
A]n,  do  not  prevent  him. 
—  V,  to  hinder,  to  prevent ;  as,  bAc 
6,  hinder  him;  bAC  leif,  to 
threaten,  or  attempt  to  impede  : 
OA  bAC  lioTt),  do  not  attempt  to 
impede  me,  do  not  mind  me ;  ha 
bAC  leir,  do  no  mind  it ;  also, 
you  will  regret  it — a  secondaiy 
or  idiomatic  meaning. 
\)i,CÁC,  plur.  bACAia,  a  lame  person, 
a  cripple,  one  who  is  impeded 
from  walking ;  ni  ]ox).\r)n  covA 
AT)  Baca]5,  the  legs  of  the  lame 
are  not  equal. 
iJAlbAr,  m,  and  bAjSe,  /,  dumbness, 

stammering. 
bAlbAn,  m,  plur.  aitj,  a  mute;  also 
applied  to  one  who  speaks  with- 
out meaning;  Latin,  balbutio. 
l)oóAtt  (pr.  bower), adj.,  deaf;  Welsh, 
byddar;  boóAtuvti,  a  deaf  person. 


toóAriAcr,/,  deafness. 

bfieojre,  sick,  ailing,  delicate  ;  cX\  rf 

bTteojce,  she  is  ailing. 
ClA]be,  m,  scurvy,  mangiuess ;  Welsh, 

clav,  a  sick  person. 
ClAoio,  to  feel  sick,  to  waste,  to  de- 
stroy, 
ClAoióeAcr,/,  sickness  of  any  kind, 
languor;  hence,  ctAioeAiij,  {plur. 
a),   a   sword;    Latin,  gladium. 
ClA)óeAir)  is  not  commonly  pro- 
nounced cly-av,  but  by  metathe- 
sis,   cláiva,   thus    changing   the 
syllables.    In  like  manner,  Irish- 
speaking  natives  pronounce  as- 
buioirn,  /  confess,  as  if  written 
AboiiJain). 
CijAoio,  pining,  wasting ;  cnAojoeACc, 

/,  the  state  of  pining. 
Cnit,  V,  shake  ;  A15  cmt,  shaking ; 
Welsh,  kryd ;  c-\\]t-zA\n)An,   an 
earthquake. 
Cv.]t,  n,f,  the  ague,  the  palsy. 
t^iutiAT),  m,  giddiness. 
OoTiumo,/,  pain,  agony;  ri\  re  Ann 
&oriuiP5    ii)ÓTt,    he   is   in   great 
agony;  ooriuinseAc,   very   sick, 
agonizing ;    z's    xe    50    f50rxu]r)- 
5eAc  cinn,  he  is  very  sick. 
Ccion,  consumption ;  from  eA5,  death, 

and  rinn,  sick. 
PlAbriAr,  m,  fever;    Latin,  fsbris; 
iriAbtiAr    ze\n-]%e,    a    burning 
fever. 
5aU;x,  m,  a  disease  (from  3AI,  a  blait, 
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strange,  and  '%it,  calamity),  ;^/«r. 
5AUv|^A — a  generic  word,  from 
which  the  names  of  many  special 
distempers  are,  by  the  addition 
of  certain  suffixes,  formed. 

5AlAn  n«v  n-At^Atj,  disease  of  the 
reins  or  loins. 

5AlAtt  buióe,  jaundice  (buióe,  yel- 
low). 

5AlAri  cneAcA,  palsy. 

SaIatx  sub,  cholera  (the  black  dis- 
ease). 

5AlAti  btteAc,  the  small-pox  (btteAc, 
speckled). 

SaIati  ceic,  scarlatina. 

5AlAf\  u)r5Aii)A]l,  dropsy. 

3éArib,  m,  scab;  seAfibAi*,  scabbi- 
ness, 

SjOTiTiA  atjMa  (shortness  of  breath), 
asthma. 

3urA,  m,  gout. 

LA5ATI,  m,  weakness. 

OcAft,  sick,  wounded,  weak ;  octtAfCA, 
an  hospital. 

PjAi),  m  {plur.  p]AT)cA),pain  ;  il-pjAn 
(from  ]l,  many,  varied,  and  piAn, 
torments);  ;C\]c  t)A  tj-jlpjArj, the 
place  of  torments. 

Seilo  Ar  AeóA]b,  liver  complaint. 

550(lceAc,  m,  rheumatism ;  from 
rsojlc,  split,  rend,  tear. 


SlAi5&eiM),  m,  cough,  a  severe  cold, 

bronchitis ;  from  rl-^]o>  to  slay. 
Zmix),  plur.  A,  a  fit ;  caoti)  cjiioir,  a 

fit  of  sickness. 
Cac;u5Ad,  quinsey,  smothering. 
Ceii;e,  weakness,  sickness,  death. 
C)i)i),  adj.,  sick  ;  c]r)i)eAr,  m,  sickness, 

plur.  cinrjir-     This  word  is  the 

parent  of  many  names  of  parti- 

cular  diseases ;  as, 
CirjpeAr  c]nn,  headache,  sickness  of 

head. 
C]t)tjsAT  ctio]6e,  disease  of  the  heart. 
CjrjneAf     bo]l5,    bowel     complaint ; 

VoAojleAo  (from   ToAoI,  loose), 

diarrhoea — coup  de  ventre. 
btiic-cjoneAf ,  measles. 
~]f)neAT  vjACAl,  toothache. 
CinneAr  tJ.vTul,  ophthalmia. 
CjijoeAf  clAinoe,  or  cjtjtjeAf   lejnB, 

travail  in  childbirth. 
CjrjneAr    coi5c.|iiceAc   (the    strange 

sickness),  epilepsy. 
C]t)r)eAr  rcAit)55,  bronchitis,  disease 

of  the  lungs. 
CitiinjeAv,  m  (dryness),  dyspepsia. 
CocAv,  m,  itch;  saIau  sad  t)'A)tte  at) 

rocAv,  itch  is  a  disease  of  no 

shame. 
Cttcoc,  m,  hooping-cough. 


EXERCISE  XLIX. 

1.  ^o  rr)-beAr)i)U]5e  <t)i<v  bujc  a  Sao|  (God  save  you, 
Sir).  2.  3^  tr)-beAi;uix]5e  «Dia  a5u|*  2t)u]ii6  6u|c  (God 
save  you  kindly;  or,  literally,  God  and  Mary  bless  you). 
3.  2I?rt)i*]]i  bjieivj  Í  I'D,  bii]6eACAf  bo  <t)jA.  4.  )x  A]n7|*||i 
b]te<\5  ■\  50  beiri^ii),  n^ile  4vIcii5a6  (a  thousand  acts  of 
grace — thanks)  le  Í)ia.  5.  CAb  é  At)  cao]  a  b-^ni]l  bo 
n;ACA]fi  Ai)  juó?  6.  ^tJAjj-e,  i)]  'I  x\  X^'^^^'  7.  B-puil 
i)|6  A]|i  bjc  Aijic]  (is  there  anything  on  her,  z.e.,  is  she 
ailing  in  any  way)  ?  8.  1\)^xe,  i)]'l  idój^i)  (well,  there 
is  not  much — she  is  not  much  ailing).  9.  CAb  é  civ  ai|ici  ? 
10.  T^i  'I  jiAeb  Ai|i  b]C  Acc  |*lAi5beai)  (pr.  i/yi/ajwz).  11. 
KA|b  ctt  A]5  Ai)  l|A5  (were  you  with  the  physician)  ?  12. 
Ml  jiAbAf  ACC  civ  rx)Q  bill  Ai)0|f  cu]5e.  13.  Jf  rrjAjc  X]V, 
V\  be|6  ceo  (a  mist,  a  mere  trifle) ;  A]|tci  a  njAjiAC  (there 
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will  be  nothing  on  her — i.e.,  amiss  with  her — to-morrow). 
14.  B-|:uil  h]i]i-z\me^V  ^]V-  ^'^  Wijb?  15.  "Civ  50  bej- 
rV]^;  A5Uf  ]]•  bocc  <v  z'a  fe  le|f.  16.  H<vib  ai)  saIajx- 
bfteAC  A]|i  A  inATT}?  17.  B],  A5U|*,  n^o  cfiívó  (and  my 
sorrow)!  5AC  uile  jaIaji  if  fe](5]]t  leAC  ^]^)n)vn^^6.  18. 
jf  ]on;6A  (pr.  umhee — many,  various)  ^aIaji  cjjeA]*  A]]i 
pA]|*&ib  (many  a  disease  comes  on  children).  19.  )x  }on)'6<s. ; 
c|5eAUi)  o]\tn  (there  comes  on  them)  z]V)\-)Q^X  '^^^  1*"^  ^I^^- 
t)eAf  r)A  b-]:|ACAl,  c|i}T)eA|*  bojlj,  b|i]é-C]t)i)eA|*,  at)  5aIv\ii 
b^cAc,  A3u|*  Ai]i  An^Ajb  (and  at  times)  ai)  5AlA]t  bu]óe, 
|:|Ab|i<\f   T)A   b-pe]f*c    (worm-fever)    cjuueAf  qT;i;,  Ajj-eAj, 

lA5A|t,  :flA]5&eA1),  CACCU5A6,  A5H|-  C|ieOC.  20.  )X  Tt)A]C 
A1J    C-eolu|*     C^    AJAiS-l'A    A]|l     5AC     U]le     CII^TjeAf.       21.    l^j 

b-]0i)5A  (pr.  eenyoo)  50  tT)-be]6eA6  eolii|-  rr)A]é  asaid  A]|i 
5AC  u]le  A^cib,  5AlA|t  i;o  c]i;i;eAf,  oifi  b]  rr;e  A]n)f]|i  -pAbA 
Ai)i)  ceAc  r)A  i>ocA|t  (in  the  house  of  tlie  infirm  or  sick, 
i.e.,  infirmary).  22.  B-pujl  eoltif  ai]i  bjc  A5Ab  a|*  Iga- 
bAjiAjb?  23.  'C'<^\  óin  le]5  rrje  50  leon  <s\\x  I1A5AP  (on 
medicine,  or  medical  art)  to  ve)o\\  \'\\)  50  b-|:uil  bu]l  A5Arn 
ceAb  (permission)  •pi\5A]l  6  e]5f]b  (from  the  doctors)  Ati 
eAÍAÓAp)  {cd-y  an  —  of  the  faculty),  |:e]6]t)  a  óéATjAÓ  be 
rx)  eoliir.  24.  Ca  njeub  citjeAl  (how  many  kinds — pr. 
kynaiol)  z]^;)\)e^x  •<^W  ?  25.  )x  IOid^a  C]\)q^\  z]^)^e^x 
Ai?i?,  i;t  feib]|i  Airjrr)  a  cu|t  o|tcii  (there  are  many  kinds — 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  each  a  name),  ci\  A5Ab  péir) 
eoluf  A]f  ]io]T^ — n)A]i  z'^x  \)<s,  z]\')Y)\x  co]cceAr)A  —  c|r)ijeAf 
c]\)^y,  c]i;t)eA|^  cito|Óe ;  ciweAi*  f]ACAl;  z]m<i^x  ^^^  V^'^^j 
C]T)T)eAf  coi|ip  1)0  bojlj ;  at)  z\\)^■)e<^x  co]5C|iiceAc ;  b]vic- 
r]weAf;  a5u|*  -\x  lorrjÓA  5AlA|t,  a5U|*  plA|5  (plague)  a 
C(5eAf  A]|t  AT)  biqije  5  '\)  ah)  a  C]5eAr)t)  ^-e  5  'i?  ii>bftoii) 
(from  the  time  he  comes  from  the  womb)  5uf  ai;  ah)  a 
ce|5  fe  bo  'ij  uA^rb;  ]*o  |t0]i5u  b]ob — 5aIa|i  biaoAC ;  jaIa^i 
cejc;  5aIa|i  bu]6e;  5aIaji  bub;  5aIah  u||'5eATÍiA|l;  5aIaii 
cjteACA ;  A5U|*  \e]X  ^^J  n^exib  fo,  ci\  Aicib]6  50  Icoji  be 
5UAC  (usually)  A]|t  cIa]1),i)  ai)  bu^ije  (on  the  children  of 
man.)  26.  TÍR  50  beiri)ií;  —  veiO|ii}  50  b-puil  au  beACA 
Xo  lar)  be  5aIa|i  A5ur  be  cnC\ó,  b'  Ajc^b,  a5U|'  be  plA|3, 
Ó  cu]*  i:)A  b-oi5e  1)0  50  b-ci5  uai]i  A]t  n)-bA\ir  ;  acc  Inii- 
óeACA]*  ho  <t)|A,  c<\  bcACA  tíile  Ai)t},  Ai;i;  a  in-beTÓmib 
5AU  A|Cib,  5AU  ^AÍvxn,  5A1)  qi;i;e<^l',  sat?  pl^ij,  3ai?  bivf 
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A]-\\  ^eAÓ  i)<v  fio|t|tu|6eAccA  (during  eternity).  27.  Jt* 
AO]bii?  AT)  fn7itA]T)eAb  (thought)  &.  28.  ]y  fiojt  5utt 
b'AO]b]r)  A3A]00-t)e  a  civ  co  njójt  ^ao]  leur).  29.  3^ 
TtAjb  fjnr)  u^le  pof  A]^  fe^lb  at)  beACA  y]i).  30.  '^u]6]n)- 
ye  Ai|i  At)  i)|6  ceAbi;A  —  50  |iAib  X]\)V  u|le  at)1)  a  fejlb 
50  rioji. 

VOCABULARY. 


bAftv\iUe,  »2,  plur.  A]é,  a  barrel; 
Welsh,  baril ;  French,  baril. 

Ci^jO, /,  dispraise;  i;,  to  dispraise; 
buiijc  A  ci\]t)eAó,  to  dispraise 
one;  Welsh,  Ayy?<,  complaint. 

—  rent,  tax,  fine;  cXv  cC\ir)  oftitj, 
there  is  a  fine  on  me ;  ci\  nje 
5*\r)  cXxin,  I  am  without  fine. 

—  adj.,  dear,  beloved,  cherished. 

—  undefiled,  chaste;  a  tíjacaiti 
c'^\]ri,  undefiled  mother. 

ClU]n-in),  I  hear,  v.  irr  ;  cuaIat,  per. 
tense,  I  heard;  cuaIaió  re,  he 
heard;  cluin-i:A&,  I  shall  hear; 
Ai5  dor,  hearing;  Greek,  K\i;ei, 
Jciúei,  he  hears,  v;  KXvrhs,  kluios, 
■adj.;  Welsh,  c/yw;  dust, an  ear; 
Irish,  cUiAr,  an  ear;  clii,  fame  ; 
Sancrit,  srii^aA;  Russ,  s/«cA;  the 


guttural  letters  c,  i,  are  changed 

into  the  iibilant,  r. 
SlAoie,!),  call ;  5IA01Ó  Ajit,  call  him; 

5lAoióeAf,  I  called, 
loc,  V,  pay  ;  iocat,  I  paid ;  jocpAt),  I 

shall  pay. 
^^^loir^iti  (pr.  máishther),  master. 
2r)Aj5]rcneAr,/,  mistress. 
3f)]oruTi,  m,  a  measure, 
2t)jori'MneAcc,/,  measurement. 
OlA,/,  oil;  Latin,  oleum. 
5córi,w, much,  plenty,  score,  twenty ; 

plur.  xco]Xi ;  as,  cni  rcóm,  three 

score. 
5oi-5oul,  m,  gospel,  good  story,  from 

TO,    happy,    and    rsoul,    story, 

news ;  Greek,  (v-ayy^Wiov,  ev- 

angellion,  good  news. 


EXERCISE  L. 

1.  Ca  meiib  zk\  o]\vn,  a  TT)Ai5||Tif ;  óiji  ]f  tr)]Ar)  \\oxx) 
11)'  f'lACA  &']oc.  2.  "Civ  ceiib  pui^cA  o^(\.z.  3.  N|  n^óitAt) 
0.  4.  2\\)  \nt^]t  leAc  p]ACA  bu|r)e  a]]i  b]c  e|le,  b'|Oc?  0. 
j]*  tT)A^c  l]Ott).  6.  CvV  rrjeub  cCv  a||i  tt}'aca]|i?  7.  'Civ  biv 
ceiib  pui^cA.  8.  Ccxb  é  civ  a]]i  mo  beA|tb|tACA]]a?  9. 
T^iv  qcj-  bl]A5<M)A,  A5iif  Iuac  cu|5  ^có]|t  cao|iac.  10. 
Ca  n)eut»  rp;?  H  TiitjcioU  011^5  ceiib  put^cA.  12.  2í)a 
'jocpAib  me  r)A  ^-jaca  u]le  a  ci\  0|ia]T)1),  be]b  5Aji|t  50 
mihi  pimcA  A5Ab  le  ^ajajI  (to  get).  13.  Bejb  50  bej- 
mp;.  14.  )x  có]|t  bu|c  a  beAt^AO  mAji  jtp^ije  at)  mAO|i 
Api  A  le]5ir)iiib  Am^r  ■<^'J  c-|*0]f5eul?  15.  CAb  é  |*]T)? 
16.  Mac  b-puil  |;iof  A5Ab;  t)a]i  lei5  ^^^  5^miuic  é?  17. 
3lb  5u]v  cuaIa|'  (although  I  did  hear  it),  ]f  m^ic  l]om  a 
clof  Aiai]*.  18.  <t)o  b]  feA|t  fAjbbut  Atjr)  (there  was  a 
rich  man)  A17;  a  |iAib  mAO]i,  a5U|*  cAit)]c  c'^]v  Apt,  5uit 
]-CvVp    |-e   A    lijAOp).      215111*   bo   5lA0jb    a   "Ciscajiua   Apt, 
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Saxx)  coij&Af  A]|i  bo  TT)AO|tAcc.  19.  2lcc  cAb  &  ]t|i));e  ai? 
Ti7A0|t  ?  20.  ^'■^^oió  ye  ai|i  at;  rbuiT)q|t  ai|i  a  •fiv\ib 
■pjACA,  A31H*  bubAijic  fe  le]f  at)  ceub  bu]t)e,  "CAb  e  civ 
A|5  Tt70  'Ci5eA|U)A  ojtc-f  A."  2l5ii|'  b'^-|teA5<\i]t  ai)  ]:eAit ; 
ceub  bAfiitA^le  oIa  ;  bubAi|tc  |*e,  ^Iac  bo  peAi;i)  A5Uf 
]'5|tIob  be]c  bA|i|tAile  }:]tcp.  Slsm'  bubAjjic  fe  leu*  ai) 
bAjiA  feA]i,  A5Uf  cu|*A,  "  Cv\  rbeub  civ  o]ic?"  21  be]|i, 
ceub  n)]0]*úi]t  citu^ctjeACCA  (wheat).  í)eAr)  ceic]te  |xó|]t 
6e,  A^]i  fe.  2t)olAT)r)  ai)  'CiseAjtuA  at)  |*eA|ib|:o5AT;cA]6 
■(♦o  —  At)  béAr)|:Aió    cu|-a   l|ott)-fA   n^Ajt   ]t]U»)e   ]'e-|*Ai)  le]]* 

AT)    Tbu]I)C1Tl    Aljl    A    jlA^b    T)A    ^]ACA  ?       21.    BuiÓeACAf    ^AO] 

ATj  fcjiipc]ii|i;  Acc  V]  6éAi;pAb  tiéiji  b'  iA]t]iACAi]*.  22. 
jocA]n7,  rrjAti  ^'p;,  At)  njeub  a  civ  ojirr)  fré]i)  A5Uf  A|]i  rrjo 
5AolcA. 


THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

Obs.  1 — 2li]t,  o?i;  and  the  prepositional  pronouns,  0|tn7, 
on  me;  o]tc,  onthee;  A]]t,  onhim;  a^iici,  on  her ;  ó]u\]\m, 
on  us,  &c.,  follow  verbs  of  asking,  entreating,  imposing  an 
obligation  on  one,  and  the  like;  as,  ■\i^]i]x  c]iocA]|te  "ai|i" 
4)] A,  ask  mercy  {on)  of  God  ;  iTr)p]5irr?  ojtc  a  *Dia,  I  entreat 
{o7i)  thee,  O  Lord  ;  |*ub  ojic,  there  is  (a  toast)  on  you — 
your  health — a  short  form  of  address  used  by  the  peasantry 
in  drinking  healths. 

Secondly,  ajji  means  fo7'.  In  this  sense  it  is  put  before 
the  noun  of  price,  and  also  the  thing  priced ;  as,  what  ex- 
change shall  man  give  for  his  soul,  cAb  é  ai)  c-Acitu5A6 
beAftirATO  Ai)  bu|t)e  "  Ai|t"  a  At)ATT)?  He  shall  not  give  it 
for  silver  or  gold,  t;]  CAbAjipAjO  ye  é  "  a^ii"  A]]i5]ob  r)o 
"Ai|t"  óit.  I  shall  not  do  so  for  love,  for  fear,  or  for 
hatred,  v]  6éAT)|.*Ab  é  "  Ai]i"  5íiiv6,  »'  a||i"  uArbAt),  vo  "  A]|i" 
-puAc.  For  the  love  of  God,  "  ai|i"  5|tA6  í)e  ;  for  mercy's 
sake,  "  Ai|i"  fPt)  T)A  c]tocAi|te ;  do  it  not  for  all  you  ever 

saw,    T)A    b&Al)    é    "  Al|l"    A    b-pACA^S    CU    ]tIATT). 

Obs.  2 — In  buying  or  selling,  therefore,  when  the  pre- 
position "  for,"  in  English,  governs  the  noun  of  price,  or 
the  thing  priced,  it  is  translated  into  Irish  by  "a]|i;"  as, 
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how  do  you  sell  (how  much  is  for)  this  ? — Ca  r^eub  ci 


-^IT^  ro 


?     How  do 


you 


sell  the  cloth  ? — Irish  form  :  How 


much  have  you  for  (on)  the  cloth  ? — Ca  TTjeub  z'-x  A5AÍ5 
*'a]|i"  A17  eu&Ac  ?  It.  is  seven  shillings  "per"  yard,  civ 
feAcc  rc]llii;5  "  AHi"  Ai)  c-flAc.  Sometimes  the  preposi- 
tion is  left  understood ;  as,  civ  fe  feAcc  fC]ll]P5  at;  c-]*Iac, 
it  is  seven  shillings  the  yard. 

Thirdly,  ai|i  means  in  ;  as,  A]t  t)-acaip  a  cC\  "  A]|t" 
Mé]rb,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven ;  "  a]|i"  f  a&,  in 
length;  "ajiv"  le]ceAb,  in  breadth. 

Fourthly,  a]11.  means  against ;  as,  50  ]*AbAlA]ó  'Dia  f|i)T), 
"a]|i"  5AC  A]C]b,  *'a^|i"  cii;r;eA|*,  a5U}*  "a|1i"  5AC  ai)acai) 
T)A  bl]A5t)A,  may  God  preserve  us  against  every  distemper, 
sickness,  and  harm  of  the  year. 

C]iio|*c  "00  Tr)o  coiiDiixceAÓ  AT)i)  ]u6  "  Ai]i"  1)1  th ;  "  ^IT^" 
lofCAÓ;  A]|i  bACAÓ;  "A]|t"  511]!) — May  Christ,  I  pray,  pro- 
tect me  to-day,  against  poison  and  fire,  against  drowning 
and  wounding. —  St.  PatricKs  Hymn. 


VOCABULARY. 


l)U]&éAl,  m,  plur.  e]\,  a  bottle,  a  cask, 
a  silly  person ;  French,  bouteitie; 
Spanish,  io/e//a/  Italian,  budello. 

t)UihéAlAiii,  m,  a  butler  (as  it  were 
bottler),  from  bu|tiéAl  and  >-gati. 

CocaI,  m  (from  cuac,  hollow,  con- 
cave, and  vAl  [hence  pAlAc],  a 
cover,  a  garment),  a  hood,  a 
cowl,  a  mantle,  a  vestment ; 
cocAl  AT)  c-vA5Aii\r,  the  priest's 
vestment ;  cocaI  ah  njAtjAj^,  the 
monk's  cowl. 
—  a  husk,  a  shell,  a  circular  cover- 
ing; cocAl  A  ciiojOL^  the  heart 
sac,  the  pericardium ;  Welsh, 
cochl :  British,  cucal ;  hence 
Latin,  cuculus  (Camden) ;  Ger- 
man, kogel ;  English,  cowl,  an- 
cient spelling,  cowel.  Secondary 
meaning  is,  cuckold  ;  one  hood- 
winked. 
CocAil,  V,  to  roll  up,  to  coil,  to  gather 
into  a  heap ;  Greek,  uvKXew, 
kukleo,  to  turn,  to  whirl,  to  roll 
up,  to  coil ;  kvkKos,  kuklos,  a 
circle. 


CuAc,  adj.,  hollow,  empty,  concave. 
CuAc,  m,  plur.  cuaca,  a  cup,  a  bowl, 

a  bumper  ;  so  called  ou  account 

of  its  concavity — 

"Cum    CATtC   At)    CUAC," 

"  Send  round  the  bowl  ;' 

"2lt)     CUAC     njAtl     71'     CÓJtt    fUAf 

Ifon," 
"  Fill  the  bumper  fair." 

—     a  fold,  a  plait,  a  curl ; 

"  ^l    T^lOo-Mn    fU-^iriC  HA  5-CUACA 

t)-óni," 
"0  charming  queen  of  the  gol- 
den curls!" 
lAOjo  Oirfn  Aiti  rfri  pa  n-Os. 

CuAc,  the  cuckoo  ;  perhaps  so  called 
on  account  of  the  hollow  tone  in 
which  it  sound*  its  own  name. 

CUAC05,  /,  a  little  bowl  or  cup,  a 
young  cuckoo,  a  young  little 
girl. 

CuACAi),  m,  a  small  cup. 

CuACAc,  adj.,  abounding  in  cups, 
plaited,  folded. 
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CuAV  (as  if  cuacat),  ot,  a  cave,  a 
hollow,  a  cavity  such  as  is  found 
at  the  core  in  fruit. 

CuAfAc,  adj.,  hollow,  concave,  un- 
sound, porous. 

CubAti,  m  (pr.  /coo-ar,  in  one  syl.), 
froth,  foam  ;  tpAti  At)  s-cuBajv 
Ajfi  Af)  c-VTiut,  like  the  froth  on 
the  stream  ;  Greek,  Kvfia,  kuma, 

CubAtiAc,  adj.,  frothy,  foamy,  spumy ; 
i:joT)  cubAtiAÓ,  champagne. 

Cuip  (written  also  cojp),/,  foam  ;  as, 
tpAfi  CUIP  cubA]tt  A  li\  ceos  like 
the  foam  of  froth  during  a  hazy 
day. 

CupAc,  and  cop*.c,  adj.,  foamy,  hol- 
low, unsubstantial. 

leAc  (spelled  also  lee),  n.  m,  a  half; 
as,  &eAri  óa  leAá  óé,  make  (two) 
halves  of  it ;  a  side ;  as,  Ajft  5AC 
lee,  on  each  side.  Igac,  in  com- 
position,  meansoneo/two  (Lat., 
alter) ;  as,  zi\  \e  a  luioe  Ajfi  a 
leAc-cAob,  he  is  lying  on  o>ie 
side;  Aiti  leAc-coif,  on  one  foot ; 
A]n  leAt-Uti),  with  one  hand  ; 
A  leAc-fuil,  his  single  eye  ;  leAc- 
cluAT)  a  si7iffle  ear ;  letcjnn  (half 
a  head),  a  cheek  :.leActi)Cvr,  one 
thigh  -J  leAc-ciiujrjne,  a  hemi- 
sphere ;  leAc-ciioin,  a  half- 
crown;  leAc-piain,  a  half-penny ; 
leAc-punr  A,  a  half-pound ;  leAc- 
uOfA,  a  half-oaace ;  leAc-cuAinc, 


a  half-round,  a  semicircle  ;  lec- 
inre  (a  half-island),  a  peninsula; 
leAc-frocAil,  a  by-word,  a  pro- 
verb;  ru!5eAor)  veA);  lejieAi) 
leAc-v'OCAil,  verbum  sapientibus 
sat,  a  man  of  learning  under- 
stands a  half-word;  leAc-ceAn- 
CA)l,  a  semicircle.  It  forms  the 
prefix  of  those  Irish  topographi- 
cal names  that  begin  with  La  ; 
as,  Lara,  i.e.,  leAt-nAc,  the  half 
fort ;  Lahinch,  i.e.,  leAi-inro  ; 
Lahardaun,  le ac-Aii&aip,  half-a- 
hillock;  Lecale  (inDown),  leAc- 
CacaiI,  Cabal's  half.  5o  leic, 
literally,  to  or  with  half,  i.e., 
one-half  more  of  any  specified 
measure;  as,  sa  \\.^.z  50  leic, 
two  yards  and  a  half;  cm  n)fle 
50  lei  6,  three  miles  and  a  half; 
A  leic,  a  part;  cAnn  ■*  lei'i, 
come  apart;  atji)  a  leic,  in  be- 
half of;  t:a  lejt,  severally,  each, 
one  by  one. 

SiobA,  m,  silk;  as,  coUfo  rio"'*»  * 
silk  dress. 

5tiol,  m,  satin  ;  as,  cocAl  fTioil,  a 
satin  vestment. 

CAbAjfv  (thow-ar),  give;  v.  irr ; 
cu5Ar,  per/.,  I  gave ;  cAb'npAO, 
1  shall  give ;  bcAnvAS,  affected 
future;  as,  D]  beAtiirAti,  I  shall 
not  give ;  At)  nj-beAftpAb,  shall  £ 
give. 


EXERCISE  LI. 

1.  2lr)  éA&AC  é  fo?  2.  SeAÓ.  3.  Ca  rtjeiifc»  civ  A^Ab 
"ai|i."  4.  Cejcfie  |*c]U]T)5  beu5  "ai|i"  At)  c-|*Uc.  5.  )x 
t>AO]t  é;   V]  flu  ri'^  ^'      ^'    5o   feejn)]!)   ]x   VV^'y    <^5"r  ^^ 

yh    -fAO]t    "Aljl"    Al)    luAC    U&.       7.     B-pUjl     éA&AC     fjtOll,    X)0 

rjO&A  AjAb?     8.  Tí^.     9.  C<v  rneiib  civ  A5Ab  "aiji?"    10. 

Í>ÍV  pUl)CA   Ajll   At)   C-j-Uc.      11.   jf   ^AOfl  e   "Aiit"  f]r).      12. 

2lr)  n?|AT)  leAc  a  ceAi)i)ii5<\6  ?  13.  jf  ttjiai?  ;  3eiv|t|i  Óé 
6ív  fl<vic  50  leAc.  14.  B-]iuil  eA|titA]b  (wares)  e]le  A5Ab? 
15.  "Civ  Ai^uf  At)  cAob  ub  caU  be  '0  c-fjopA  (shop),  16. 
if  H7A1C  l]Otr)  cé  A5ii|*  fiijciiuAió  fríV5A]l;  c^  tt^eiib  civ 
A3Ab  "a]|i"  Ar)  i'usciiuAió?  17.  t;iv  CUI3  rciUlUS  ai) 
pm;cA  "A|]t"  cé,  ASttf   fé   plSjue.  ai;   pui;cA  "  \vi]i"  ^15- 
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CfiiKVjO.  18.  "C^  |*]t)  &AO|i,  T)|  bév\|if'Aió  n)e  ai)  o^fieAb 
f]T)  "  A]|i"  At;  cé;  c^  at)  fujcfiiiAjÓ  fAOji  50  leo|i ;  5IAC 
ce]i]\e  rSl^lr^S  ^3"r  r^  ?I3I'^G  <^'^  pi"^^  "^ll^"  At)  cé. 
19.  '2X)\]\'e,  5  c<xfilA  (whereas)  5u|i  51)acac  le<vc  (that  it  is 
customary  with  you)  céACc  cn-^^n),  bióoAÓ  fe  A5A<d  "a]|i" 
fji);  Acc  Aiji  nj'  ^ocA|l  bii|c  civ  ye  i^AOfi;  ^"^ny  tT)ut;v\  jujt 
tii-yé]r)  A  c^  Aijr),  i;i  béAjtvAiUU  (I  would  not  give)  bujc 
é  Aifi  Ai)  luAC  fit).  20.  3o  T^Ajb  rrjAjc  A5Ab,  A5Uf  cCv 
TTJ6  bu]6eAC  bujc.  21.  Ca&  e  yo  ca  A5Ab  Amy  At)  trj- 
bAp.fiA]le?  22.  "Civ,  fjot).  23.  CaS»  e  At;  c-|*ArijAil  pjorjA 
é — PÍ01)  Sp^v]t)eAC,  t)o  fioi)  "piKVjtKeAC,  pjot)  fiot)i)  (white 
wine)  t)o  y\o])  &eA]i5  (red  wine),  fioi)  cubAiiAc,  t)o  píoi) 
5At)  cubA]v?  24.  Mj'l  (for  t)]  b-f.ni]l)  ai)I)  acc  y\Oio  co]c- 
ceAi)  (common),  beA|i5  ;  A5iif*  cC\  ye  €]i]  f5iU|i)5  At)  buj- 
béAÍ.  25.  M|  be]6  nje  lejf  (I  shall  not  be  with  it,  i.e.,  I 
shall  not  have  it,  nor  buy  it);  ca  fioi)  bAOji  'f-^t)  cjit  yo;  bub 
ii)A|c  l]on)  A  beic  a  b-piiA^uc.  "26.  B'  feibifi  5U]t  peAjtii 
bu]c  A  be]C  f-At)  Tt)-bAile.  27.  B-fuil  foJAjt  n)A]C  ajajt)!) 
At)  bliA5v\i)  yo?  28.  "Civ.  29.  B-puil  coatee  bAO|i  a5ui' 
c|iuici)ec\cc?  30.  "Civib.  31.  CvVb  é  cX\  A]]x  6]U)a  (barley), 
A]]x  í*eA5A|l  (rye)?  32.  "C^p  y^o]i.  33.  2lt)  n)-beib  beoc 
A5Ab,  Ó  ca|vIa  50  b-puilttjujb  a  3-ceAi)t)  a  ce]le  (since  we 
have  met  together — literally,  since  we  are  at  the  head  one 
of  the  other).  34.  Be^b.  35.  CAb  e  ]y  rt)c<]t  leAc?  coiii) 
■piot)A,  At)  feAb  (is  it?),  1)0  ciiAc  pu|i)|*  ?  36.  Bejb  ai) 
cofit)  píot)A  A3Art).  37.  Mv\c  peAjiii  bu|c  cuac  pu|i)|*, 
ó|]t  ]y  rt)Aic  Ijort)  At)  cuAC  bul  cajic  (go  round)  ?  38.  )y 
fei\|i|i  l|on)-|-A  At)  pjoi).  39.  B|6eAb  A5Ab : — beACA  buii)e 
A   CO]  I. 

Obs. — In  such  sentences  as,  "  which  of  us"  (of  you,  of 
them) ;  "  how  many  of  us ;"  "  some  of  us,"  the  words  of  uSf 
of  you,  of  them,  are  translated,  not  bj^t)  (of  us)  ;  b'jb  (of 
you);  b]ob;  but  A5A|I)i)  (at  us);  A5A]b  (at  you);  aca 
(at  then)) — which  is  peculiar  to  the  plural  form  alone  of 
this  prepositional  pronoun,  A3An);  as,  every  one  of  us  is 
good — civ  -,AC  bit]  1)0  "  A5A]t)i)"  r\)^]t  \  which  of  them  do 
you  like  best? — c|a  "aca"  if  peAjiji  leAC?  I  do  not  like 
either  of  them — 1)|  njAic  Ijort)  ceACCA]i  "aca;"  many  o/' 
you  are  lich— civ  u)0|iivi)  "  AjAjb"  fAjObiji;  biijffió  ciu5eAtt 
"A5A|b-fo"cewb,  A5Uf  ciiiiif|ó  ceub  ASAjb-fe  be|C  n)]le  cwii) 
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rejce — five  of  yours  shall  pursue  a  hundred  others,  and  a 
hundred  of  you  ten  thousand. — Leviticus,  xxvi.  8. 

Sometiaies  both  pronouns,  »\ca  (to  them),  and  sfob  (of  them),  are  era- 
ployed  to  render  this  distributive  meaning  stronger ;  as,  Which  of  them  is  the 
best  ? — c)A  "  ACA  bfob"  ir  V'i-'^rM»  ?  Which  of  your  relatives  is  dearest  to 
you? — ciA  "  ACA  oe"  Cjo  TÍntin'nii  5A-I  ]r  ahpa  leAc?  Which  of  the  two 
is  the  better? — c\s  "aca  fte"  'u  nj-bei)ic  (couple)  if  ve^^M^? 

VOCABULARY. 

Hostile,  T)Ari)AbAC. 

Madam,    bsAnAlctxA,    br-An     cójn, 

rcíijsbeAi). 
Lady,  beAi)-c]5eAitpA  (wife  of  a  lord). 

—  beAn-vlAjt  (wife  of  a  prince). 

—  beAi)  UAfAl  (a  noble  or  gen- 
tlewoman). 


—  choice,  riCo*\,  co]l,  co5nu5Aó. 

—  ease,      r«^^Iii)^iAr,     ro5An;lAcc, 
Txioii)tiUb. 

— ,    kindly  feeling,  cit)e>UcAT,  pi^]l- 
ce,  porji). 

—  what  the   will   dictates,  ro|l, 
no5A,  njiAt). 

—  gratification,  cadaiI,  cl^^f 
With  pleasure,  le   iropn,   le  i:A]lce, 

or  50  V(3i)rbAn. 
You  ougljt,  i|t  com   suic  (it  is  right 

for  you). 
Visit,  cuAjitr,  f;  come   on   a  visit, 

CAtltl      A]tl      cuAjnc  ;       CIU\]TIC 

means,  literally,  a  circle,  circum- 
ference, circulation ;  as,  pA 
cuAn^c,  round  about;  cuA]|ic 
DA  volA,  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
hence,  a  visit,  A]n  cuAiric,  on  a 
visit;  cuAjticeACAr  and  cuAjfi- 
rióeAcc,  visiting,  gossiping. 


—    belt,  a  being  by  excellence, 

an  elegant  person,  a  lady. 
Please,  m<^nAó,  v;  vAru^Ao  ;  if  you 

please,  ny-s  'x  re  fto  tojl  é  (if  it 

is  your  will) ;  njA  ]f  njA]t  leAc 

(if  it  is  good  with  you)  ;  njA  ir 

njiAn   leAc;    n),\    it  i\)l   leAc ; 

tijA  'r  cAit^eA:n  leAc.     What- 
ever you  please,  cja  s]\\  b]6  mo 

cosnAr  cu. 
Pleasant,  cA]cneAri)Ac,  cA]óleAc,  to- 

lAfAC,  ni5'i)eu&Ac. 
Pleasure     (delight,    gratification    of 

mind  or   body),    v^nM ;    rAjc- 

neAiij;     tavuqAó,    v^^'^^f,     i^oi 

EXERCISE  LIL 
I.  Sir  (a  fAO]),  do  me  the  honour  of  taking  wine  (or)ó]|i 
plot)  0I  lioii)).  2.  With  pleasure,  Sir  (le  fOT^r),  a  Sb<^0]). 
3.  Which  {of  them  —  c|a  aca)  do  you  prefer  (hke  the 
better — ii*  F^^^IM''  l^^xc),  the  red  or  the  white  wine?  4.  I 
like  the  white  better  than  the  red.  5.  The  pleasure  of  wine 
with  you,  Madam  (béAT)  bArrj  cfueAlcAf  ^íot)  ól  \\oxrj, 
A  beAi?  uA|*A|l) ;  please.  Sir,  help  the  lady  to  wine — Ipt) 
00  't)  n)t)AOi  UA|*A]l  piot)  mA  'f  é  bo  cojl  é.  6.  With 
pleasure,  Sir.  7.  Which  dish  do  you  prefer,  Madam — 
lamb,  fowl,  or  mutton  (cja  "  aca"  -peoil  if  i:eiv|i]t  leAC — 
uATj-peoil,  eAr)lAié,  i;o  cAoit-feojl)  ?  8.  I  prefer  lamb.  9. 
Sir,  loliich  [of  them)  will  you  have?  10.  I  will  have 
mutton.  Sir,  if  you  please.  11.  Very  well  (civ  50  rt)Aic) ; 
your  friend,  Mr.  Blake,  will  do  me  the  honour  of  wine. 
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12.  With  pleasure,  Sir.  13.  Which  do  you  prefer — port  or 
sherry?  14.  I  prefer  port.  15.  The  wines  are  excellent — 
ir  b]ioA5  AT)  ).'ioi)  e  yo.  16.  England  appears  to  be  much 
afraid  of  France  at  present.  17.  She  is  very  much  afraid 
(cA  eA5U  TT)ófi  Aiiic]).  18.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  like 
the  better — England  or  France  ?  1 9.  Some  of  us  prefer 
England ;  many  of  us  like  France  better :  if  England  treated 
us  more  kindly,  and  not  have  us  slaves,  I  should  prefer 
England  (bA  m-be]6eA6  S^cfAi^AiO  vioy  ceADAti^Uv  l]r)i), 
A5U|*  5AI)  |*clabA]6  A  óeArjAÓ  t)\\)\%  b'  frei^jiix  l]on)  S^fA- 
t)]Ac).  20.  Of  the  three  last  parliaments,  which  was  the 
best  for  this  country? — "C)a  aca"  be  t)a  r|t|  >*oii*ib  be]- 
5]or)ACA,  A  b'  f:eA|ifi  bo  'ij  cj|i  yo?  21.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
indeed ;  they  are  all  unfriendly  to  this  country,  so  I  do  not 
like  any  of  them.  22.  James,  tell  me,  how  is  your  rich 
friend  the  Seigneur  O'Neil.  23.  He  is  well.  24.  Is  he 
well  liked ;  do  ma7i^  of  you  like  him  well  ?  25.  Indeed, 
some  of  us  do,  and  some  of  us  do  not.  26.  Which  of  you 
like  him  best?  27.  1  like  him  very  well  myself?  28.  Sir, 
you  ought  to  visit  us  this  autumn ;  many  of  us  at  home  like 
to  see  you  amongst  us.  29.  I  think  I  shall.  30.  We  shall 
be  so  happy  to  see  you. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

Prepositions  in  Irish  do  not,  generally,  as  in  Latin,  in 

Greek,  and  in  the  Romance  languages,  combine  with  verbs 

and  nouns  to  exprjess  new  relations  of  cause,  eftect,  time, 

place.     In  this  simple   trait,  our  language  bears  a  strong 

grammatical  affinity  to  the  primitive  Saxon  tongue.     Ex.  : 

He  descended  into  hell ;  the      21  "cuajO  y\oy''  (went  down) 

third  day  He  arose  again  30  b-jpfiioi^t),  a  b'entij  au 

from  the  dead,  and  ascend-  z]xe^y    liv   5   TbA|ibA|b,    a 

ed  into  heaven. — Apostles  *'  cuai6   fUAf"  (went  up) 

Creed.  Ai]t   i;eArb.  —  Ciie    i)a    t;- 

2lp)xol. 
We  have  said  "  generally,"  because  the  preposition  is  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  incorporated  with  a  noun  or  verb  ;  as,  nolri^n-^6,  a  preface  (from 
Tioiri;,  before,  and  \ím,  saying,  a  discourse) ;  ci&n^-oWIóe»  intercession  (from 
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ejom,  between,  and  5ui6e,  praj'ing) ;  just  as  in  English  we  sometimes  meet 
such  prepositional  compound  words  as  /ore-thought,  o//er-thought,  in-lay, 
oui-strip,  under-take. 

From  this  use  of  the  preposition,  and  the  different  relative  meanings,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  wliich  arise  from  it  and  the  verb,  have  sprung  many 
idioms,  most  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  others  we  shall,  as  we 
advance,  put  before  our  readers. 

Obs,  1. — In  familiar  discourse,  prepositions  are,  in  Irish, 
as  in  English,  separated  from  the  relative  pronouns,  and  from 
the  interrogative  pronouns ;  as,  év\]i)]c  At)  pe^ji  "  a"  b-puil 
rv]Ye  coi\\n>Ail  loir,  the  man  lohoin  I  am  like  to  came;  cja 
b-pujl  cu  co}\\ri:)i\]l  leii*? — whom  are  you  like  to?  The 
former  covtld  be,  perhaps,  more  grammatically  written  thus : 
CAp;]c  at;  peA|i  le  a  b-fiql  rn^ye  corAir)A|l;  and  the  latter, 
CIA  leii*  A  b-pu]l  cu  cof ATr)A]l  ? 

Dr.  O'Donovan  does  not  approve  of  thus  separating  the  relative  pronoun 
from  the  governing  preposition,  and  of  placing  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Lindley  Murray  condemns  the  same  practice  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  yet  the  best  Enghsh  writers,  from  Lord  Macaulay  to  Dr.  Faber,  ob- 
stinately continue  to  practise  it,  judging  the  point  to  be,  it  seems,  in  English 
as  it  is  in  Irish,  rather  a  propriety  of  idiom  than  an  error  of  grammar. 

Note "  In  the  English,  as  in  all  other  languages^  a  great  number  of  ex- 
pressions, scarcely  warrantable  in  strict  syntax,  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
language.  To  condemn  these  at  once  is  unphilosophical.  The  better  method 
is  to  account  for  them." — TAe  English  Language,  by  Dr.  Latham. 

Obs.  2. — The  prepositions  come  immediately  after  the 
interrogative  pronouns;  as,  c|a  "  aiji"  éu]c  ad  c|i<m)o? — 
whom  o;i  did  the  lot  fall  ?  C^b  "  fwo)"  a]II  cai;]c  cu  ? — 
what/o/-  have  you  come  ?  Ci^  "leif"  at)  1*51^1;  fo? — whom 
with  the  knife  this  ?  (See  Twenty-eighth  Lesson,  Exer- 
cise xLiii,,  p.  169). 

VOCABULARY. 


Cheek,   leACA,  /,•  5n«Ai6,  /,   com- 
plexion, the  blush  on  the  cheek  ; 

"  Ir  fo  f ll  HA  óeot\A  'nuAr  le 

rx)    5nuAió," 
"  And  the  tears  trickled  down  by 

my  cheeks." — Laoió  Oivin. 

«'  t50    »'    ÓA    5nUAÓ    &eA|\5    T1)A1l 
CAOpCOI)," 

*'  Thy  cheek,  like  rowen-fruits' 
lustre." — Irish  Songs,  by  Ed- 
ward IValsh. 
Create,  cttuóuja,  v,  from  cnuc,  form, 

shape,  external  appearance. 


Creator,  cnu6u]5C(iO]Ti,  from  cttucuio. 
The  ending,  to]\\,  ceom,  or  oiri, 
corresponds  with  the  noun-end- 
ing  or  in  Latin  ;  er  in  English; 
as,  5ttí\óuioceoiti,  amator,  lover. 

Christ,  Cnjor»,  our  Lord. 

Christian,  Cnior&Ajse  ;  as,  ceA5Ar5 
Cri)or!3A)5e,  Christian  doctrine, 
catechism. 
—     ct^joi-tsArijAil,  from  CTXiorb,  and 
ArijAil,  like. 

Doctrine,  ceASAfó,  m,  teaching,  in- 
struction, direction. 

Doctor,   o]&ej    ceASAfscoin,   m,   a 
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teacher;  doctor   of  canon  law, 

ccASArScom    se    'n    slije    ca- 

t)on&A ;   a   doctor   of  theology, 

ceA5Ar5co]i\,  or  ope  &e  'rj  &]A- 

6acc. 
Face,  A5A16  {eye-ye),  f,  face,  front, 

surface,     ti^nx    00    lAbAjn   An 

CloeAnnA   le   St)AO]i-o    "A5A1D 

A}]\  A5A1Ó,"  And  the  Lord  spoke 

to  Moses /ace  to  face. 
'i\x)t)  A5A1D,  in  face  of,  i.e.,  against; 

he  went  against  his  enemy,  cua|ó 

T_e    Ano  AjA|ó   A  nAitjA]&.     ^l 

CloGAWA,  CAt>  JTA  lArAnn  ft'^re- 
An5    "  AOD    A5A)&"     bo    pobAll  ? 

Why,  0  Lord,  is  thy  indignation 
enkindled  against  thy  people? 
cried  Moses  to  God.  'i\,]\\  a^aio, 
forward,  on  front ;  ce)o  Am 
b'  A3A1&,  go  forward  (literally, 
go  on  your  face)  ;  fronting,  op- 
posing ;  as,  CU5  re  A5A1Ó  our;, 
he  turned  (sharply)  on  me. 
Face,  eu&An,  m. 

—  &neAc,»H, aspect, image,  mien; 
Welsh,  drych. 

—  Snuir,  ft  countenance,   mien, 
visage. 

—  SnAO],  m,  physiognomy,  com- 
plexion of  features. 

—  5ne,  ÍW,  form,  external  appear. 
ance,  gender,  kind. 

EXERCISE  LIIL 

A  Mother  teaching  her  children  : 

21)aca]]i  a]5  it)ui;v\6  a  clA|i)i)e  : 

Richard,  KTrcAjib;  George,  Seo|t|-A ;  Eliza,  6l||*. 

1.  (Richard) — See  that   picture   (iOTr)Ai5) ;    whom   is   it 

like?    2.  (George) — It  is  like  the  priest.     3.  It  is  not;  but 

1  know  whom  it  is  like.     4.  Whom  now  ?     5.  My  father. 

6.  Indeed,  it  is  not;  just  look  at  it  again — look  at  his  brow 

and  at  his  cheek.     7.  I  do  (look),  at  his  brow,  and  at  his 

cheek,  and  at  the  chin.     8.  But  do  you  look  at  the  eye  ; 

the  eye  is  very  like  the  eye  of  Father  John.    9.  (Mother) — 

My  children,  are  you  ready?     10.  (Richard) — Yes,  mamma, 

we  are  all  ready  (re<v6,  a  rbACA]]i  CAn)U|b  ujle  ite^o).      11. 

Do  you  know  your  lessons  (b-pu]l  eolu]'  A5A]b  A^t  bu|i 

le|5eAi;)  ?      12.    (Richard)  —  I  know  I  have   mine.      13. 


—  xno,  m,  fashion,  appearance  of 
a  person  or  thing,  shape. 

Human,  &Aonr)A,  from  suioe,  a  per- 
son. 

Interrogate,  lA^ri,  ask ;  i:]ArniM5,  in- 
quire; co]rcr)Ui5,  »,  question. 

Midst,  middle,  centre,  tpeAóoí) ;  as, 
A  rjeADO?»  A  cA)n&e,  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends ;  njeAóoi) 
lAe,  mid-day,  meridiés;  n;eAóoi) 
o]óce,  midnight;  Latin,  medium, 
medio  noclijs.  ?r}eAóor)  also  sig- 
nifies means ;  as,  lejr  at;  rrjcA- 
toq  yo,  by  this  means ;  Welsh, 
moddion,  middle  ;  Fr.,  moyen ; 
Arm.,  moyen. 

2T)eAóoo-olt^,  mediator;  from  njeA- 
cot),  middle. 

Picture,  ioii)i\]5 ;  Latin,  imago;  jo- 
ii)Ai5  Ctiiov»  Ajur  rJA  rjAorij, 
the  image  or  picture  of  Christ 
and  the  Saints.  "Am  ago  ^ocaI, 
ni  b-pujl  cAob  d'  a  &-cionco- 
CAn)Ulti  tjAc  b-jruil  joii^^Jo  AT) 
bAjr  or  Ati  5-coii)Afx:  In  a 
word,  there  is  not  a  side  to 
which  we  can  turn  where  the 
image  of  death  does  not  meet 
us. — Dr.  Gallagher's  Sermon  on 
Death. 
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(George) — So  have  I  mine  (lessons).  14.  (Eliza) — I  have 
every  ■word  in  all  my  lessons,  except  geography — I  have 
not  that.  15.  (Mother) — I  shall  interrogate  only  in  catC" 
chism  Cf-AT)  ceA5Af5  Citjoi'bcvjj  Ari^viT)) ;  Richard,  who  ia 
God  (RifXAHib,  civ\  ye  'Dja)  ?  16.  (Richard) — The  Crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth  (cfmciii5ceoiii  ipejrije  ^511]-  CAlnjAT)), 
and  Sovereign  (ivjtb)  Lord  of  all  things  (5<\c  u]le  i)]6).  17. 
Good  boy  (tDOvjc  ai)  buACAjl).  How  many  persons  in  God? 
18.  (Richard) — Three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  19.  Very  good  boy;  which  of  the  three 
person?,  George,  assumed  (took — 5lv\c)  a  human  body — 
co\m)  bv\oi)i;sV?  20.  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity — ai)  bAjia  peAjtfA  be  'i?  T']i].\vóp  ]to 
i)AoriKA.  21.  On  what  day  was  He  born  ?  22.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  about  midnight — U\  T)obUc  A]|i  ua^iv  at;  rbeAÓo|r) 
0]6ce.  23.  (Richard) — lam  tired,  mamma — z<\  nje  cu]|i-^ 
1*eAC  A  njACAi]t.  24,  Well,  my  boy,  you  were  saying  you 
were  like  some  one.  25.  No;  but  George  said  that  this 
likeness  resembled  the  priest,  Father  John — beif.  Seott)*A 
50  b-|:u]l  At)  iori)Ai5  ]'o  co|*ArbA]l  le]|*  Ar)  c-|*A5A]ac — At) 
c-ACv\]]i  SeA5At).  26.  And  what  do  you  say?  27.  I  say 
it  is  like  papa.  28.  And  whom  are  you  like  yourself,  with 
your  big  cheeks  ?  29.  I  am  like  father.  30.  Can  you  say 
the  "Our  Father?"  31.  I  can,  to  be  sure.  32.  What 
Father  is  meant  there  ?  33.  God — our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  as  St.  Francis  said :  I  remember  the  story  you  told 
us.  34.  And  are  you  like  God,  George,  tell  me  ?  35.  Oh, 
yes,  I  am  like  Him — my  soul  is  like  Him.  36.  Oh !  do 
you  think  so?  37.  I  am  sure  of  it.  38.  Take  care,  then, 
never  to  make  yourself  unlike  (tjeArb-cofAtbAil)  Him  by 
staining  so  lovely  an  image — CAbA|]t  A]|ie  tt)A]i  y]\)  5At)  cu 
pé]r)  A  óeAijAÓ  tjeArb-cofAtrjAil  lej|*,  -ajs  ro^UeAO  ]ott>A|5e 
CO  Mu]t). 

THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

The  most  peculiar  idiom,  because  the  strangest,  yet 
noticed,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  use  in  Irish  of  the 
preposition  ai)1),  iit,  with  the  possessive  pronouns,  after  the 
verb  civ,  is  (b],  was ;  be]Ó,  will  be),  and  its  inflections,  to 
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express  what  is  predicated  or  declared  of  the  nominative 
case ;  as,  I  am  a  orood  man,  is  translated  into  Irish,  zi\  rtje 
"  AT)r)  rt^o"  feA|t  rh<v|c,  I  am  in  my  good  man  ;  the  man  is  a 
king,  civ  Ai)  f eAjt  "  atjt)  ■<!^"  1^13,  literally,  the  man  is  in  his 
king,  i.e.,  in  the  state  of  a  king ;  she  is  a  virgin,  z'-x  X] 
"aw)  a"  b-oi5 ;  Joseph  was  steward  over  all  Egypt,  b] 
jo|*ep  "at)o  a"  n7AO|t  of  qoi)r)  tja  b-&51?ce  iqle ;  we 
are  Christians,  cAroujb-i)e  "ai^u  a]i"  3-C|i]0|*bAi5cib;  the 
Romans  were  brave  wariors,  b]  t;A  Kon7^i7A|5  "  Ai;r)  a" 
t'S^irSl^l'^  cjteui^A. 

Note. — The  preposition  Ann  does  not  follow  the  emphatic  form  of  the  verb 
to  be,  jr>  is  (or  buó,  was),  which  is  a  mere  copula,  expressing  simply  exist- 
ence, and  not  like  z'^\,  which  expresses  existence  in  a  certain  state,  time, 
condition. 

The  preposition  Atjr)  is  commonly  omitted  whenever  the 
possessive  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  r.s  well 
plural  as  singular,  follow ;  as,  /  am  a  good  man,  civ  rt?e  '  mo 
■peA]t  rbAic ;  you  are  a  prince,  civ  cuf  a  'bo  plA]C :  aijt)  is 
omitted  before  voo  and  bo. 

In  published  works  the  preposition  and  the  possessive 
pronouns  are  contracted — Arjo  rr)o,  in  wy,  into  a'  tt)'  or  Arrj; 
Ai;i;  bo,  in  thy,  to  a'  b',  or  Ab ;  as, 

ReulcAT)  TT)o  bócAjfi. 

1- 
21  Óe  !  5An  nje  "  ah)"  ABAiUfn, 
^o  "AW)"  nóinm  beA5  éjsin, 
■No  "  An)"  nor  Annr  ah  5i\m»io. 

9X)A\\.  A  ^-5ni^iuloeAr)n  cú  "Ab"  AOfjA|t. 


2t)An  fiill  'r  50  ii)-buAir)t:eiv  Ijonj, 

t5o  bej&eAó  A5At3  "  as"  6éAr  U^lriJ, 
■No  A  n;.bttoUAc  5eAl  bo  léioe ! 


STAE  OF  MY  PATH. 

It 

Would  that  I  were  the  apple, 

Or  the  wee  daisy  only, 
Or  the  rose  in  that  garden 
Where  thou  walkest  lonely ! 
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Of  my  leaflets  or  flowerets 

I'd  hope  thou  wouldst  choose  some, 
To  bear  in  thy  bright  hand 
Or  wear  on  thy  bosom ! 
■  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,  Second  Series,  p.  xxii. 

Erionxach. 


2t)iv  civ   ye-yM)  a  |T4\]b    t^\ 

peACAÓ,  II*  |:eív|X|i  e-|*Ai) 
rtjíle  UA||i  i)v\  éu|*A,  cuiji  a 
5-0^1*  50  b-|iiiil  CÚ  "  a'&" 
|t13  vo  "Ab"  pitiouDi-A. 
0|fi  'r  2i)ire  Ai)  T:i5ev\|tr)A 
A  CU5  An)v\G  |*|b  A|*  caIahj 
i)A  b-65|pce  le  be|é  a'tt)' 

i)|A    A3A|b. 


If  he  be  in  a  state  of  grace, 
and  you  in  sin,  he  is  a 
thousand  times  better  than 
you,  although  you  be  a 
k-ing  or  a  prince.  —  Dr. 
Gallagher. 

For  I  am  the  Lord,  who 
brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  that  I  might 
be  a  God  to  you. — Lev. 
xi.  45. 


Before  possessive  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  a,  his,  her, 
their,  AT)i)  is  written  'tjt)  a,  or  'i)a  ;  as  John  is  a  good  man, 
cii  Seiv5<M)  'i;i)  a  peAit  rxx^yt ;  Judith  is  a  handsome  girl, 
civ  SiubAij  'r)t)  A  cA|lir)  ixli;|r) ;  James  was  a  great  scholar, 
b|  SeATDui*  'r)i)  A  |*coli\||ie  rbóii ;  the  men  are  princes,  ca|b 
T)A  Pill  'm  ÍV  b-|:lA|C|b;  "If  his  oifering  be  a  holocaust^ 
and  of  the  herd,"  2t)v\  b|6eAt;r)  a  CAbA|icA|*  ^T;rj  a  |o6bA||tc 
lo||*5ce  A5Uf  be^i;  c|teiib. 


VOCABULARY, 


Bishop,  CArpOg,  m,  from  the  Greek, 
eiricTKOTros,  episkopos  ;  by  chang- 
ing k  into  g,  and  by  metathesis 
alternating  the  consonants. 

Class,  cui&oAcc,/,  from  cujo,  some, 
a  share  ;  conpplocr,  /,  a  com- 
pany, a  party  ;  conjpAija-,  /; 
oy\^,  m,  order, 

Eg^'ptian,  CaipceAc. 

Gaiil  (a),  5aII, 

Jacob,  lAcob  (pr.  Yacob),  SeACoh, 
from  the  Hebrew,  yacob,  to  sup- 
plant— because  he  twice  sup- 
planted his  brother  Esau. 

Joseph,  lorep  (pr.  Yoseph),  or  5eo- 
fep  {Shoseph), 


Note.  —  English  or  foreign 
names  beginning  with  /,  or  Ge, 
are  translated  into  Irish  by  S, 
followed  by  é  (Se),  which  di- 
graph  conveys  in  Irish  the  sibilant 
sound  of  the  English  /,  Ge,  as, 
/ames,  5eAir)uv ;  John,  SeAgAt}; 
■/udith,5u]bAn;  /ulia,  Seilió'Arj; 
George,  5eonrA  ;  Geoffry,  Sav- 
V\^Q-  In  this  respect  the  Irish 
translation  of  names  is  not  un- 
like the  Italian,  which  follows 
sound  rather  than  etymology ; 
as,  /oseph,  Giuseppe ;  ./ohn, 
Giovanni,  The  Irish  forms, 
lorep   and  lAcob,  rather  than 
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Seorep  and  SeAcoh,  are  more 
in  comformity  with  the  radices 
of  the  words,  and  with  the  writ- 
ten Irish  language. 


Julius  Caesar,  luliiir  CAerAtx   (Yulus 

Kesar). 
Saviour,    SlAf)ui5éeoin,    from    flAtj, 

safe  ;  rl*^ou]o,  save  thou. 


EXERCISE  LIV. 
1.  Are  you  a  good  boy,  James?  2.  I  am,  Sir,  a  good 
boy;  I  am  always  a  good  hoy.  3.  Is  your  sister  Alice  a 
good  girl  ?  4.  She  is  a  good  girl ;  and  my  father  says  that 
she  will  he  a  very  good  woman.  5.  Are  your  brothers  and 
cousins  here?  B.  They  are.  7-  Are  they  good  scholars? 
8.  They  are,  in  proportion  to  (bo  ]ié]]i)  their  years.  9.  Is 
this  your  cousin  Joseph,  who  is  such  a  great  scholar.  10. 
It  is.  11.  Well,  Joseph,  do  you  know  the  history  of  the 
Bible  well?  12.  Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  it.  13.  Do  you 
know  who  was  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob?  14.  He  was 
steicard  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  saviour  of  his 
people.  15.  Whether  loas  he  an  Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian? 
16.  He  teas  an  Hebrew.  17.  Do  you  know  Roman  history? 
18.  Not  much.  19.  Can  you  tell  who  was  Julius  Caesar — 
whether  loas  he  a  Roman  or  a  Gaul?  20.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  is  famed  (^3111*  ca  ci\]l  a||x)  for  having  conquered  the 
Gauls;  and  the  first  (A5uf  ^uji  bu6  e  au  ceiib  caoj'ac 
Kon7At)Ac)  Roman  General  who  landed  in  Britain.  21. 
Who  was  St.  Patrick  ?  22.  He  was  a  holy  bishop,  and  the 
apostle  of  our  nation.  23.  Very  well — you  are  very  good  in 
history.  24,  Does  Master  William  know  history  ?  25. 
He  does,  as  well  as  I  (co  rr)A]é  liort)-|*v\)  ;  we  are  both  (le 
ce]le)  in  the  same  class.  26.  Does  he  know  his  catechism 
also  ?  27.  He  does.  28.  Who  created  you,  and  placed 
you  in  this  world?  29.  It  is  in  the  Irish  language — the 
language  of  iixtherland  (if  Aui)|*  ai)  ceAr)5A  5A0ió)l5e — 
ceAr)5A  TTjo  i\]x  buccAif) — I  have  learned  the  catechism  (h' 
^05lAn)  rpe  ai)  ceA5A|*5  c|xiofbAi5).  30.  Oh,  very  well; 
so  much  the  better  (]f  aujIaio  -^  feA|t|t) ;  I  am  delighted 
at  it  {z'-x  liu\c5C\iii  o\xxx)  pAO]). 

VOCABULARY. 


iloibtjeAr,  m,  gladness,  joy,  delight ; 
from  Aoib  (pr.  ee-iv),  a  courte- 
ous look. 

C]o,  sees  ;  present  tense  of  the  irreg. 
verb  peicin;,  I  see. 


Corij-jotjAn,  co-equal ;  from  corx},  and 
looAT),  equal,  same,  like. 

C\\Q,  /,  creed,  the  symbol  of  faith, 
earth. 

'^V-'^^Díft  a  tribe,  a  people,  a  num- 
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ber  of  persons  of  the  same 
class. 

eibin-óeAlbcA,  distinct,  of  diflferent 
personality ;  from  ei&jn,  be- 
tween, separate,  and  seAlbcA, 
participle  of  tjeulbAo,  to  frame, 
to  fashion ;  beAlb,  form,  figure, 
personality. 

ioocolnuiyce,  poss.  case  of  loncolnu- 
qAd,  incarnation ;  a  verbal  noun. 


from  ion,  a  form  of  Ar}ri,  in,  and 
coln'.i5Aó  (from  coIad,  a  living 
body),  to  give  a  body  to,  to  in- 
carnate. 

"HAOun,  m,  nature,  constitution  of  the 
material  world,  or  of  anything 
in  existence;  frame  of  mind. 
Welsh,  7iatur ;  Latin,  natura. 

SnjUAineAS,  m,  thinking,  a  thought ; 
plur.  tnjuAiqce,  thoughts. 


EXERCISE  LV. 
1.    C|A     C|lllCU15     A5Uf     CU||l     Al|l    At)    C-fAO^A^l     CU  ?       2 

i)|A.  3.  C<\b  h  AT)  cent)  i^^ó,  ■\x  có|it  bo  5AC  u]le  c|tiof- 
i)Ai5e  A  c]teibeAÓ  ?  4.  "^o  b-^ u]l  aoo  Í)ia  Arr)í\]T)  Ar)i) : 
■\]-  fé  yo  AT)  ceiib  A]|tceA5Al  (article)  be'i;  Cjié.  5.  Cja 
f-e  i)iA  ?  6.  Citucui5ceo]|i  tjejrbe  A5Uf  cAlri^AT),  A5uf 
4v]t&-'Ci5eA]ti)A  5AC  ixjle  t)i6.  7.  21  t)  |tA]b  'Dia  Ar)T),  5AC 
ujle  Art)?  8.  Bi,  A5u|'  |io]Tb  5ac  u]le  Am;  be  b]i]5  50 
b-|:u]l  fé  5At)  cúf,  5AT)  be]|ie.  9.  Ca  b-pujl  í)ia?  10. 
"Civ  ^-é  Aiji  i}eATb  A5UI'  A]]t  cívIah),  a5ui*  aw  5AC  u]le 
BaU  be'i)  bonjAi;.  11.  2ii)  b-^*e|ceAT)T)  ye  jac  u]le  iJl^J  ? 
12.  Ci5  r^  5AC  u]le  D16,  50  p[ú  T)A  I'lDLiAiuce^r  UA]5t)]5e 
A  5-cfio]óe  Ai)  buTTje.  13.  CCv  TT)é]b  í)|vv  at)T)?  14.  JNI| 
b-fiql  Acc  AOT)  C)|A  ATbixTUi)  A  be]|t}:eA]'  AO]bt)eAf  ]*l0|t- 
|tu]6e  bo  T)A  be<v5-6AOTi)]b,  Ajiif  p]at)ca  |*io|i|tu]6e  bo'tj 
btvoi}5  loccAC.  15.  Civ  Tbé]b  peA]tfA  At)u  í)|a  ?  16. 
"Cfti  peAjt|*Ar)T)A,  e]b|fi6eAlbcA  A5Uf  co]ri7]or)Ai)U5  at)T)  5AC 
II] le  t)]Ó,  njATi  cC\,  ai;  c-2lcA]|t,  A5iif  at)  2t)Ac,  A5Uf 
AT)  Sp]0|tAb  NAori).  17.  2lt)  i)(A  At)  c-2ieAiii?  18.  jr 
reAÓ  50  beiTT)]t).  19.  2lt)  Í)ia  ai)  2t)v\c?  20.  jr  j-eAO 
50  be]TÍ)|i).  21.  ?tt)  <t)iA  All  SpiojiAb  Haott)?  22.  Jf 
feAÓ  50  beiTÍ)]!).  23.  2li)  c|tí  í)&|ce  ^Ab?  24.  lN|i  feAÓ, 
ACC  AOt)  i)|A  ATÍ)ÍV]i)  A  b-c|ti  b-peA|i|*Ai)i)A]b  J  be  b|tí5  t)ac 

b-pU]l  ACU  ACC  AOl)  T)AbÚ|]a  A5Ur  AOt)  C-fllbfCAlt)C  ATÍ)ÍV]t) 
OfAOA.       25.     CAb     ]|'     A|T)n)     bo     1)A     C|li     peA|t|*At)T)A]b     A1)1) 

A0]i)peAcc?  26.  2li)  V,]x\o\}ó\h  |io  Maotí)ca,  i)o  aot)  <Dja 
Ati)C\it)  A  b-c|i]  b.peA|TrAt)i)Aib.  27.  CjA  "aca"  1]*  pioe, 
DO    ]x   Ó13C,    T)o   ir   cuTt)AccAi3e  ?      28.   jp    ioi)ai)i)   aojí', 

UA]|-le     A5U|-      CllTT)ACC     6ólb     AflAOt).         29.      2ll)     i)|A     )0fA 

C|tio|-b  ?  30.  'C'is.  |*e  "  'T)t)  a"  Í)ia  A5Uf  "  't)T>  a"  6u]t)e 
Ai)i)   A0|t)peAcc.     31.  2li)   ]tA]b   ]*é  a  5-coTt)t)ui5e  " 'tji)  a 
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i)lA?''  32.  Bi-  33.  2lt)  jiAjb  |*é  A  3-corbt)u|5e  " 'w  a 
6u]j;e  ?"  34.  U]  TiA]b,  acc  Ó  A]nj|*||i  a  TOt;colr)ii]5ce.  35. 
Ca  TÍ7é]b  T)Abii]]i  Auo  )o|*A  Citjoi-c?  36.  "Civ  Six  r)Abú]|i; 
|*e  jji),  T)A&úi|i  6ia6a  A5m*  i)A&ui|t  6aoi)1)a,  ó]it  ca  ye  '^v) 
A  «DfA  Ajui*  't)t)  a  6u]i)e.  37.  C<v  n)é]b  peAjifA  A^r)  jofA 
C]t]oix?  _  38.  M]  b-^uil  ACC  AOT)  peAjtfA  Ait)iv]i) ;  |'e  fjr», 
■peAjifA  2t)|c  <De  AtbAju-  39..  ]y  ttjaic  at)  buACAil  cu,  a 
Ujllein?;  civ  eoluf  a5a<3  a]]i  <t)iA;  cAb<v]|i  n^\|i  |*|t),  3|ia6 
bo  c]to]be  50  ])-]Otr)latj  60,  A3u|*  bejo^jt  yoy  '5  A-fejlbeAO 
A  b-plAiceAf. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

Our  readers  have  already  learned,  from  the  first  of  the  "  Easy  Lessons," 
that  in  Irish  the  vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  broad,  or  deep, 
leACAT) ;  the  other,  slender,  caoI.  We  then  remarked  that  in  a  subsequent 
Lesson  should  "  be  shown  the  reason  of  this  division,  and  its  utility."  In  the 
"Seventeenth  Lesson,"  1st  Obs.,  this  classification  of  vowels  into  broad  and 
slender  has  been  somewhat  explained,  and  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from 
it  are  pointed  out.  In  this  Lesson,  however,  we  intend  to  perform  fully  the 
promise  made  in  our  First. 

The  reason  of  such  a  division  is  quite  philosophic,  for  every  vowel  sound 
is  produced  "  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  opening  of  the  glottis  ;" 
and  thus  all  intonated  vowel  sounds  "  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
musical  notes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  constitute  the  elements  of 
speech."  In  the  musical  octave  each  successive  note,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  is  sounded  with  a  volume  of  voice  deeper  than  that  of  the  note 
preceding ;  and  conversely  the  preceding  is  sounded  with  a  higher,  that  is,  a 
more  slender  (we  shall  so  call  it)  volume  of  voice  than  its  succeeding  note. 
The  two  highest  are,  therefore,  the  two  which  may  properly  be  called  slender, 
when  compared  to  those  whicli,  lower  in  the  scale,  are  pronounced  deep,  or 
broad.  In  this  manner  intonated  vowel  sounds,  as  far  as  they  partake  of  this 
musical  character,  are  some  slender,  some  broad.  Let  us  arrange  them  then 
in  the  philosophic  order  (See  Atlant's,  vol.  i.,  pp.  60,  65),  "from  the  highest 
to  the  deepest ;  thus,  ],  e,  a,  o,  u."  And  in  this  arrangement,  which  is  that 
made  by  philologists  and  philosophers,  native  and  foreign,  we  find  ],  e,  to 
rank  highest,  that  is,  to  constitute  the  class  called  c>\ol,  or  slender ;  am 
A,  o,  u,  lowest,  that  is,  to  constitute  the  class  called  leAcAt),  broad,  or  deep. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  classification  of  vowels  made  by  Irish  grammarians 
accords  exactly  with  that  which  the  investigations  of  philosophy  point  out  as 
correct.  There  are  in  Ga;lic,  therefore,  two  classes  of  vowels  clearly  and 
philosophically  distinguishable.  Do  they  differ  in  their  influence  aud  in  their 
effects .'     We  shall  see  : 

Vowels  and  consonants  constitute  the  one  grand,  universal  family  of 
letters.  Consonants  derive  their  name  from  being  sounded  alone/  loith,  or  by 
the  aid  of,  the  vowels.  When  articulated,  they  partake,  therefore,  of  the 
sound  of  that  vowel  by  the  aid  of  whicli  they  are  enunciated.  Irish  vowel 
Bounds  are.  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  twofold  character,  broad  or  slender  ;  each 
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consonant  must,  accordingly,  partake  of  a  twofold  articulation,  broad  or 
slender,  according  to  the  broad  or  slender  intonation  of  the  vowel  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  is  sounded.  This  twofold  articulation  can,  in  some  measure,  be 
applied  with  truth  to  consonants  in  any  language ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Keltic  dialects,  and  particularly  Irish,  we  know  of  none  in  which  this 
phonetic  distinction  in  the  articulation  of  consonants  has  retained  its  radi- 
cally distinctive,  philosophic  character. 

The  influence  of  a  twofold  sound  of  the  vowels  thus  acting  on  the  con- 
sonants, and  causing  them  to  participate  in  it,  is  so  fused  into  our  national 
language  that  it  has  stamped  its  pronunciation  and  orthography  with  a  com- 
plexion and  individuality  quite  diflferent  from  everything  English.  To  Irish- 
speaking  natives  this  individuality  appears  quite  easy  and  natural,  and,  like 
accent,  with  which  it  is  essentially  blended,  is  naturally  acquired  and  prac- 
tised by  them  without  knowing  or  adverting  to  the  existence  of  the  principle 
from  which  it  springs ;  yet,  to  those  who  do  not  speak  the  language,  it 
appears  at  once  strange  and  difficult. 

As  the  language  is  spoken  and  written,  the  effects  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  twofold  division  of  vowel  sounds,  extend  to  both  departments — 
the  written  and  spoken  Gaslic.  These  eifects  may  well,  therefore,  be  called 
articulate,  or  phonetic,  and  orthographic. 

The  articulate  regards  the  sound  of  each  consonant  when  it  is  intonated 
with  a  broad  or  a  slender  vowel.  The  orthographic  regards  the  laws  of 
spelling. 

We  shall  treat,  firstly,  in  a  few  sentences,  of  the  articulate,  or  phonetic, 
and  next  of  the  orthographic  eflfect. 

1.  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  sound  of  the  consonants 
partakes  of  the  sound  of  that  class  of  vowels  in  union  with  which  they  happen 
to  be  sounded.  Now,  as  the  sound  of  the  latter  is  broad  or  slender,  so  must 
that  of  the  former,  according  as  its  articulation  is  aided  by  a  broad  or  a  slen- 
der vowel.     Is  this  true  of  all  the  consonants  ?     It  is,  generally. 

In  the  first  of  the  Easy  Lessons  ;  or,  Self-Instruction 
IN  Irish,  we  have  clearly  showed  how  the  consonant  S,  f, 
is  affected  by  the  contiguity  of  e  and  ]  ;  and  how,  by  that 
also  of  A,  o,  or  u.  In  the  former  case,  the  queen  of  conso- 
nants, as  Irish  poets  love  to  call  it,  is  invariably  sounded  like 
sli  English ;  in  the  latter,  simply  like  the  English  5,  as  heard 
in  the  word  soon. 

Again,  in  the  "Fourth  Lesson,"  the  plain  and  liquid 
sounds  of  b,  it>,  c,  5,  6 — i.e.,  the  sounds  these  consonants 
have  when  sounded  in  company  with  a,  o,  u,  and  when  with 
e,  1,  are  shown. 

In  the  "  First  Lesson,"  the  two  sounds  of  I  are  pointed  out. 

T),  also,  when  sounded  with  e,  ^,  is  more  nasal  than  when 
articulated  by  the  aid  of  a,  o,  u;  as,  ceAT)r),  the  head;  C]X)X), 
of  the  head  ;  beAt),  a  woman ;  bjrjt),  melodious  ;  caj^atj,  a 
path ;  cAf  A]T),  of  a  path ;  t)  after  ],  in  those  instances,  sounds 
nearly  like  ng^  or  n  prolonged. 
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11  broad  is  like  r  in  English. 

^^\  slender     „     rh  ;  rr      ,,      or  r  in  German,  i.e.,  rough, 

through  the  throat, 
c  broad        „     th ;  as  az  (aioth). 

c  slender      „     th ;    ^^z    {mo-it/i,    in    one    syllable);    fh 
slender  is  longer  and  more  sibilant 
than  th  broad. 
In  the  consonants,  -p,  |>,  or  p,  this  peculiar  distinction  of 
sound  is  not  noticeable  in  any  great  degree. 

Consult  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar  on  the  sounds  of  the  consonants. 

VOCABULARY. 

Grain,   sn'^n,  m,  5ni\ine,  /,•  Latin,  toss,    ransack ;     cua^icuis,    go 

granum  ;  5nAi)A,  ugly.  ahout  looking  for. 

Scratch  (to),  v,r5niobAó.  Straw,  cocat),  m;  cor)ri\'^c,,  stubble; 

Search,  coifii^;    comiSeAcc,  part;  cuibe,  m  ;  ruip,/- 

coifiiaeAcc,  looking  for  in  order      Understand,  cu)5in)  {thigim),  I  under- 
tn  procure ;  101^5,  v,  is  to  pur-  stand.   It  differs  a  little  in  sound 

sue,  to  track ;  T^AnriMS»  search,  from  cisjti),  I  come,  and  from 

cu5A]nj,  I  give,  I  impart. 

EXERCISE  LVI. 
Fable  (]*cix]]t) — The  Cock  and  the  Jewel. 
As  a  cock  ( Sixteenth  Lesson)  was  scratching  up  the  straw 
on  the  dunghill  (cA]tT)  A0II15),  in  search  of  food  for  the  hens, 
he  hit  upon  a  jewel  (Sixth  Lesson)  that  by  chance  had  been 
there.  "  Ho  !"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  very  fine  (<\lu]t))  thing 
{\)\6)  no  doubt  (jat)  ArbitA|*),  to  those  who  prize  you;  but 
to  me  a  grain  of  barley  (Twelfth  Lesson)  is  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  pearls  in  the  world." 

The  cock  was  a  sensible  (ciaItt^aii)  cock;  but  there  are 
many  silly  (&]c-ciaIIaió)  people  who  despise  (a  cit]|teAf 
i}eAn)-fu]rt))  what  is  precious  only  because  they  cannot 
understand  it. 

VOCABULARY. 


Began,  corui5;  from  tur,  a  beginning. 

Coward,  rnAjU,  m,  cUóAine,  pr.  cly- 
ar-rhe.  (See  Fourth  Lesson  on 
the  sound  of  6,  asp.,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  word.) 

Kid,  n)iont)An,  m ;  from  rx)]OT),  little 
(5AbA|i,  a  goat,  is  understood), 
kid  being  the  diminutive  oi  goat. 
— "The  English  Language,"  by 
Robt.  G.  Latham,  ed.  iii.,  p.  284, 


Reply,  ftteAsttAó,  v. 

Revile,  n)Arlu5Aó,  v;  reviling,  A15 

njArUijAo. 
Roof,  njullAc,  m,  bi\nni  m,  sriujiJ»  /.' 

on  the  roof  of  a  lofty  house,  A||i 

rijullAC  CIqC    i\]tlt>. 

Standing  (you  are),  ci\]ti  A15  rsA- 
tAO  ;  r^Ar,  stand;  Latin,  sto ; 
Greek,  ajaai ;  Irish,  fCAb,  stop, 
stand. 
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Vv'olf,  Tt^A&nA  aUa,  a  wild  dog.     A 
wolf  is  called,  also,  njAC   cftxe 


(the  son  of  the   country), 
VAolcu  (a  wild  hound). 


EXERCISE  LVII. 

Fable— The  Kid  and  the  Wolf. 

A  kid  was  mounted  on  the  roof  of  a  lofty  house,  and 

seeing  (<vi3  f:e|Cf*]i)c)  a  wolf  pass  below,  began  to  revile  him. 

The  wolf  stopped  but  to  reply,  "  Coward !  it  is  not  you  who 

revile  me,  but  the  place  you  are  standing." 

2.  The  orthographic  effect  is  explained  in  our  Seventeenth  Lesson  :  "  Not 
only  do  the  vowels  in  this  way  affect  the  consonants  in  unison  with  which 
they  are  sounded,  but  they  carry  their  assimilating  influence  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  syllable,  so  as  to  cause  the  first  vowel  in  the  adjoining  syllable  to 
be  of  the  same  class  {broad  or  slender)  as  the  final  vowel  in  the  preceding 
syllable." 

Observe  in  the  spelling  of  the  following  words  how  widely  and  unmistake- 
ably  the  influence  of  the  broad  and  slender  vowel-sounds  has  extended: 


t)T^eu5-A-&ó]tt,  a  liar. 

Cftuc-uio-teojri,  creator. 

CuiTÍhnio-ceonx,  a  man  who  remem- 
bers. 

■puAt-SAl-rom,  redeemer. 

5ní^ó-uio-ceoiti, 

gOAtib-A-oojii,  a  murderer,  an  execu- 
tioner. 

?f)eAll-có)fi,  a  deceiver. 

SttjAl-A-tió]fx,  a  snuffers. 

Snjuc-A-tióiTi,  an  extinguisher. 

In  this  list  of  words  the  learner 
:  cannot  but  notice  that  the  final  syl- 
I  lable  is  spelled  eojtt,  or  b■\^^.,  accord- 
'  ing  as  the  preceding  syllable  ends  in 
I  a  slender  or  in  a  broad  vowel — ójit, 
i    if  broad,  eojn,  if  slender. 

t)eott-Ai6e,  a  mourner,  an  exile ;  from 
seotx,  a  tear. 

1    tíeoti-Aióe-Acc,/,  banishment. 

(    buAn-^r,  rn,  durability,  perseverance ; 

1  from  buAn,  lasting,  durable. 

■binn-eAt,  m,  harmony;  from  binn. 
In  the  spelling  of  this  word,  e, 
in  the  last  syllable,  is  inserted 
before  av,  because  the  vowel  be- 
fore no  is  slender ;  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 


plAit-eAf,  m,  a  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  from  plAic,  a 
prince. 

Sf)Ajc-eAr,  m,  goodness ;  from  tijAit, 
good. 

l^eAn-Atij-Ajl,  manly. 

plA]é-eAiT)Ail,  princely,  hospitable; 
from  |:lAit,  but  e  is  inserted  after 
6,  on  account  of  the  final  vowel 
in  the  preceding  syllable  being 
slender. 

Ujo-eAcc,  a  kingdom  (from  1115,  a 
king),  is  spelled  also  njoJ-Acc. 
This  latter  spelling  conforms  to 
the  common  Gaehc  usage  of 
vowel -assimilation,  having  a 
broad  vowel,  o,  inserted  before 
o,  the  last  consonant  in  the  first 
syllable,  because  the  suffix  acc 
commences  with  a  broad  vowel. 
It  is  more  correct,  however,  al- 
ways to  preserve  the  root  un- 
changed— TMo  is  the  root,  and 
not  1^105.  The  word  should, 
therefore,  be  spelled  ^tio^Acc,  or, 
without  urging  the  assimilating 
process  too  far,  nio-*^c.c.  The 
root  of  the  word  must  not  be 
touched. 
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VOCABULARY. 
beAtic,  m,  an  exploit,  an  action,  a  |  ing  the  greatness  of  one  with 


deed  good  or  bad  ;  an  engine, 
machine,  frame ;  rigging ,  a  bun- 
dle, a  truss. 

l)ev\tic  eo]tice,  a  stook  of  corn, 
clothes,  a  bundle;  a  trick,  a 
game ;  a  threatening. 

l)eAt\-Ac,  adj.,  clever,  active,  up  to 
business,  cunning,  rich. 

beAixruio,  V,  adjust,  harness,  to  make 
ready  for  action,  yoke,  brandish, 
play. 

beATicttAc,  m,  a  chess-board. 

bixót),  m,  pride,  arrogance,  gladness, 
joyousness,  a  feeling  of  pleasure  ; 
a  goad,  a  sting,  a  swarm,  a  ble- 
mish, a  spot. 

Coti;ótiCi\r,  m,  comparison,  emula- 
tion ;  from  co,  and  njoiicAf 
(n;óta,  great),  greatness ;  compar- 


that  of  another. 
Orioii-beAiic,  a  bad  action,  &c. 
tiftoc-BeurA,  bad  habits. 
t?on;An,  m,  the  world  ;  ftoiijAti  njótv, 

the  wide  world,  is  the  same  as 

tout  le  monde  in   French,  i.e., 

everybody. 
5lio5ATx,»M,  a  tinkling,  ringing  noise  ; 

from  5I105,  a  clink,  a  tinkling. 
l^riAir,/.  brass. 
PfiAjreAc,  m,  a  brazen  vessel,  malt, 

pottage,  a  mixture,  a  slut. 
SeACAio  and  re^^c^nuis,  from    reAc, 

apart,   aside  ;  therefore,   avoid, 

shun. 
CU5AÓ,  perf.  pass.,  was  given. 
CU5ÓA,  given ;  from  cAbAjji,  give,  v. 

irr. 
CuAtiAi-SAl,  m,  wages. 
UIi^^,  m,  copper,  brass. 

EXERCISE  LVIII. 

2t)AbA6  <v  b)  CU5CA  bo  5eA|t|tA6. 

Bi  peAjt  c]5e  A^jiTee  a.  CU5  oitbiijAÓ  clo5-uri)A  a  cii|t 
A||t  x[)n]\)é^\  rrjA&A^iÓ  a  b]  CU5CA  bo  bAO]i)e  a  jeAjtitAÓ 
Ai|t  coit  50  |*eACt}occA6  5AC  ijeAC  é.  'HiiA]it  bo  cu]|ieA6 
A^ji  &,  A5iif  bo  cuaIa]6  fe  3I105AI1  bfui)  ai)  uttja,  cA|r)]c 
bftob  r\)ó]X  A||i,  A5Uf  bo  ri)eA|*  5U|i  cu^aó  60  At)  CI05 
TnA|i  luAC  cuAitAfbAil,  A-  bejc  CO  irjAjC.  \X]ni(i  x]\y  cofiiij 
Xe  A]3  CACAO  b]tocrbeAfA  A^fi  5AC  rbAbAÓ  e|le  a  5-corbo|t- 
CA|*  \e]X  X^V^'  ^^^  ^1  ■|*s<^i)-cu  AIJI),  A  biibA]]tc  le|f :  *'a 
6u]T)e  3A1)  cé]l,  i)AC  b-pu|l  p]0f  A^Ab  30  b-pu]l  ai;  slio- 
5Ait  h]\)\)  |*o  Acc  A15  ^oiÍI|*iu5a6  bo  5AC  bii|t;e  bo  6|toc- 
beufA." 

M]  có||i  ho  Aoi?  bii]T)e  b|ió|b  a  5IACA6  Af  beAjtc  a  ^ol- 
|*u]5eAf  A  cA]xcu|ft;e  bo'i)  boiiMl»)  rbo|i. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

Spelling  in  Irish. 
The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  a  Gaelic  student  in 
the  spelling  of  Irish  is  only  apparent.     It  arises  from  not 
knowing  the  principle  according  to  which  Irish  orthography 
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is  regulated.  It  is  hard  to  unlock  a  door  if  the  proper  key 
be  not  had :  it  is  difficult  to  know  a  foreign  language  without 
understanding  its  vocabulary. 

Our  last  lesson  points  out  the  existence  of  vowel  assimila- 
tion in  Gaslic,  and  how  widely,  yet  minutely,  its  influence 
pervades  our  language.  The  principle  of  vowel  assimilation 
is  the  key  by  means  of  which  the  door  of  Gselic  spelling  is 
unlocked — the  lamp  by  the  light  of  which  everything  that 
to  the  learner  appeared  obscure  becomes  lightsome  —  the 
solution  by  which  what  was  so  difficult  begins  to  appear, 
like  the  secret  of  a  riddle  when  known,  simple  and  interest- 
ing. 

Words  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound. 

Obs.  1 — Simple  words  are  generally  of  one  syllable — 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  of  two.  They  are  the  roots 
from  which  the  compound  words  spring. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  of  these  Les- 
sons numerous  examples  of  simple  words.  Can  there  be  anything  easier  than 
the  spelling  of  such  monosyllables  as  au),  time;  ivri,  slaughter;  bC\r,  death  ; 
birjn,  harmonious ;  nj]!,  honey  ;  z]xon),  heavy. — Easy  Lessons,  or  Self-Instruc- 
tion in  Irish,  p.  3. 

Take  a  few  other  examples,  which,  in  their  spelling,  may  appear  to  a  young 
learner  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  foregoing,  because  the  final  consonant 
is  aspirated — 0(3  (o-ee),  a  virgin;  t^lo  {fee),  a  king;  r^^o  C**^)»  happiness; 
njA5,  a  plain,  a  field ;  IA05  (Ihuee),  a  calf.  Yet  are  those  not  as  easily  spelled 
as  the  Saxon  words  kiffh,  sigh,  sought,  rough,  cough,  and  the  like,  which  end 
in  g  aspirated — i.e.,  gh,  a  consonant  which,  though  not  necessary  for  the 
sound,  is  nevertheless  required  to  fix  the  identity  of  these  syllables. 

Obs.  2 — Compound  words  are  made  up  of  parts.  Spell 
:he  parts  correctly,  unite  them,  and  you  have  the  compound 
;vord  spelled  correctly.  These  parts  are — first,  either  simple 
ivords,  each  of  which  is  very  easily  spelled ;  as,  beAi;),  a 
^voman ;  and  5A0I,  a  relative,  from  which,  by  composition, 
s  formed  beAr)-5<xol,  a  woman-relative ;  ivjab,  high ;  cé]n7, 
Trade;  í\iab-cé|n7,  high  estate;  coif-céiTT),  foot-step;  0]5- 
ieAt),  a  virgin-woman ; — or,  secondly,  simple  words  and 
Darticles,  i.e.,  parts  of  simple  words,  which  impart  form  and 
iompleteness  to  the  whole  term,  springing  from  the  simple 
■oot.  Of  this  class  are  f  AOft|\\cc,  freedom,  cheapness ; 
rom  fv\0|i,  free,  cheap;  c|ton)-Af,  heaviness;  e<.\b  c|tO!T)-A|-, 
ightness,  non-heaviness ;  from  eAt)-citorr),  light,  not  heavy  ; 
Í A |t<\&- A]-,  friendship;  eA5-cA|t<\&,  a  foe ;  eA5-cA|iA&Af,  un- 
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friendliness,  hostility  ;  from  CAfiAb,  a  friend.  Such,  too, 
are  5eAi)Ait>A]l,  amiable;  from  5eAT),  aíFection,  and  Arb<v]l, 
like ;  M^^e^])MV^\]\,  very  amiable ;  fivit-5eAi)ATr)A)l,  extremely 
amiable  ;  ^)e^ú)-■^e^\}i<.xr)^]\,  zwzamiable  ;  Ar)5eAi)<vn)Al<\cc, 
great  amiableness ;  ]*Ait-5eAi)ATT)v\lAcc,  amiableness  in  an 
extreme  degree  ;  i)eArb-5eAi)An}<vlAcc,  vmamiableness. 

In  such  compound  terms  we  see  that  the  roots  (such  as 
TAO|i,  z]\ox\),  CA|iAb,  3eAi))  have  before  and  after  them  cer- 
tain particles.  Those  going  before  are  called  prefixes — 
those  following,  suffixes  or  terminations.  If,  therefore,  the 
spelling  of  the  simple  word  or  the  root,  which  is  not  difficult, 
and  the  spelling  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  also,  be  known 
to  the  learner,  what  difficulty  can  there  be  about  the  spelling 
of  any  derivative  or  compound  word  formed  from  the  union 
of  such  parts  ?     None  whatever. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  foregoing  examples,  "  5eAT)- 
ArhA^l,"  amiable.  You  find  it  is  composed  of  the  root  seATj, 
and  of  the  suffix  An?A]l,  like;  unite  these  two,  of  each  of 
which  you  know  the  spelUng,  and  the  new  yet  common 
word,  seAijAihAjl,  is  properly  spelled.  Thus  from  these 
simple 

"Caiva&j  a  friend, 

'peAji,  a  man, 

pUic,  a  prince, 

3eAr),  affection, 
Nouns,  ^  3ii^^5  love, 

2t)eA|*,  esteem, 

2l)o6,  respect,  manner, 

"Cifi,  country, 

Liv,  a  day, 
l^2l)i|*i)eAC,  courage, 

CAjiA&AmAil,  friendly;  ].*lA]CAri)A]l,  princely,  generous, boun- 
<5eous ;  5CAt)AmAil,  amiable;  jfiAOAtbAjl,  loveable;  iTjeA|*- 
ATrJAjl,  estimable  ;  njoÓAtTJA] I,  mannerly  ;  qjtArb A] I,  country- 
like, homely,  social,  not  foreign  in  manner  or  conversation ; 
Irom  U\,  and  inip^eAc,  are  formed,  not  lA-ArbA]l,  but  Iacca- 
ii)A]l,  by  annexing  the  suffix  atÍ)<\iI  to  the  possessive  case 
Iao,  and  inserting  c,  for  euphony  ;  and  njifueAri^A^l,  fror 
the  possessive  case  singular,  n)]]*i;e]5,  by  omitting  5,  an 


are  formed,  by  annex- 
)^ing    the 
like. 


suffix 
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Changing  ]  into  a,  to  correspond  with  the  broad  vowel  a  in 
the  annexed  syllable. 

Take  another  example,  r)eArb-3eAt)ArbAil,  2/«amiable.  You 
find  that  the  root,  50^1),  has  here  a  particle,  T;eArb,  im,  not^ 
going  before  it.  In  order  to  learn  the  spelling  of  the  word 
thus  enlarged,  see  how  rieArb  is  spelled,  and  the  rest  of  the 
word  is  the  same  as  that  treated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
Thus,  then,  is  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  spelling  of  such 
words  as  ^^e^ví)-■^eM}■^ví)■^}\ ',  r)eArb-CA|tAbArbA]l,  unfriendly  ; 
r)eAn)-^lA](:ATr)ATl,  unbounteous,  not  princely  ;  r)eArb-rneA|*- 
AT^Ail,  not  estimable  ;  i)eArb-rbo6v\Tr)Ail,  not  respectful,  &c. 

If,  instead  of  T)eAnj,  un,  the  prefix  should  be  at?,  bo,  eAf , 
tT)],  -f*A]t,  or  any  other,  learn  its  speUing  and  that  of  the  root, 
and  unite  both,  and  the  word  is  spelled  properly,  as  is  seen 
by  the  foregoing  examples. 

From  the  adjectives  5eAi;ArbA]l,  CA]^A&Am^ll,  flA]CArbAil, 
cifiArbA]l,  ^eA|tArbAil,  derivative  abstract  nouns  are  formed 
by  adding  acc.  In  suffixing  the  substantive  termination 
Acc,  the  final  slender  vowel  1  of  the  adjective  is  omitted  to 
conform  to  the  rule  "  caoI  le  caoI,"  &c,,  which  expresses 
the  principle  of  vowel  assimilation.  Thus,  then,  5eAUv\rb- 
aIacc,  and  contractedly,  5eAr)ArblACc,  amiableness ;  CAjtAb- 
ATblACc,  friendliness;  -plAjCATblACc,  bountifulness,  princely, 
generosity;  ciiiattjIacc,  sociableness ;  feAftArrjlAcc,  manli- 
aess ;  are  formed. 

Note. — When  we  come  to  the  declension  of  adjectives,  we  shall  find  that 
this  class,  ending  in  aiijajI,  make  the  possessive  case  vrijU\,  to  which  annex 
&CZ,  and  the  noun  is  formed. 

And,  again,  ^15-eAcc,  a  kingdom;  from  jtij,  a  king  (e  is 
inserted  before  Acc,  to  conform  to  the  assimilating  process). 

In  this  manner  are  spelled  the  abstract  nouns  terminating  in  sx  or  e^r ; 
as,  bjnneAr,  melody,  from  the  adjective  biijn,  melodious  ;  n;A|teAr,  goodness, 
from  ii)Aii,  good;  olcAr,  badness,  from  olc,  bad;  cjurjAf,  quietness,  calm- 
uess,  from  ciurj,  calm,  quiet. 

The  termination  Af  is  annexed  to  the  primitive  adjective 
when  its  final  vowel  is  broad ;  that  of  eAi*  when  the  final 
vowel  is  slender.  In  this  way  are  formed  also  personal  nouns 
ending  in  ó||t,  A]Óe,  u]Óe,  ac  ;  others  ending  in  X\t;,  p;,  63, 
and  the  like. 

Adjectives,  as  we  have  shown,  are  formed  from  the  simple 
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roots  from  wliicli  they  spring,  by  annexing  a^aiI,  ti^A]!,  ac, 
A]6,  bA,  8a,  or  CA,  to  the  primitive  noun.  Verbs,  in  like 
manner,  have  annexed  to  the  root  certain  endings  which 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  tense  and  person  in 
which  one  wishes  to  express  them ;  and  their  spelhng  is  to 
be  regulated  by  the  standard  of  verbal  conjugation. 

From  the  various  "Vocabularies"  furnished  in  the  Lessons  preceding  the 
present  one,  our  readers  have  become  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 
simple  words  or  roots.  In  a  few  of  the  coming  Lessons  we  shall,  in  order  to 
make  Gaelic  spelling  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  treat  of  the  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes of  Irish  compound  words. 

VOCABULARY. 

?lnjAc,  out.  I  ljo!r:i>Ati,  plentiful,   abundant,  copl- 

bticAtoiMÍ,  V,  think,  ponder,  view, 

consider,  judge  ;  from  b|ieAé,  a 

judgment,  a  conception  of  the 

mind. 
§1  b-i:Ai),  long  (time). 
l^éAfOo'/»  beard. 
ViAvnuio,  V,  ask,  inquire. 
|:iri5eAó,  conditional  tense  of  the  verb 

p'A5,  get,  procure. 
lonjAticA,  m,  too  much,  abundance. 


ous ;  from  l]ón,  till  {V-^ri,  full), 

and  njATi,  a  suffix. 
5ioi)i)AC,  a  fo\'.  fjlur.  TjonijAio. 
Ca1iU\,    chanced,     happened;     also 

written  cAuluja,   to  conform  to 

the  fortas  of  conjugation. 
Cu]-,  fell;  per  tense. 
UA]t),/,  occasion,  favourable  juncture, 

opponu:)ity,turn;  v-^n  le  b'uAjn, 

wait  for  your  turn. 


EXERCISE  LIX. 
2li;  |*iot)i)AC  A5u|'  Ai;  SAbA^i. 

i)o  cii]c  i-iOTjijAC  A  b-cobA]ji  ujf^e:  bo  b|teAci;u]5  fe  cajic 
A  b-^íAb  c|A  AT)  voy  A  b-|:ui5eA6  ye  att^ac,  't)iiA]|i  50 
rA]thi)5  ^A  Óeifie  SAbA^t  a]5  ai;  ivjc,  a  bii^l  le  t^eoc^  ■^S^f 
b'  ]:|Ai:)tu]5  be  't?  c-f]or)ijAC,  |tA]b  M)  c-uii-5e  rt)^]t  A5U|* 
Ai)  jiAib  50  leojt  be  aijij.  'CU5  aw  f  joi^ijac,  cii]t  |.*a  ys'^t 
Ai;  5^\6  n)óft  At)i?  a  ftAib  -[-e,  atj  i*iteA5itA6  yo,  "  ca]1|i  a 
vn.\y,  A  CA]tAib  rt^o  cjtoióe;  cA  at)  z-u-\y^e  co  tdajc  X]r) 
t)AC  pe|b|ft  ]orDA|tc<\  ól  66,  Ajiif  co  l]0t;TT7A|i  t)AC  ^e]b||i 
A  CAOf5A6."  3<^t)  |iocA]l  ejle  a  clof,  bo  \é]n)  ai)  5AbAi|i 
y]Q\',  A5uf  A]5  5UCA6  UApje  bo  U^nj  ai)  ^(oi)r)AC  50  liu\c- 
ihA|i  TUAj*,  fAoAjl  A|tbiii5i:e  n)ó]]i  6  AOAjtcAjb  a  CAjXAib, 
A5iif  Auo  ]*|i)  biibATitc  Icjr  At)  An7AbAT)  5AbA]|i  :  "  bA  117- 
bo|boA6  AjAb  IcAC  Ai;)  o^teAb  céile  Ay  civ  ^•éAf05  bo 
6eAr)]:(\   bjacACOA^AO   fi0|rb  At)  lejii)  bo  CAbAiftc." 

Mj  có]|i  bfi|AC|tA  5AC  cliiAt;A]6  A  c|iei|*c|oc. 
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VOCABULARY. 


iln2^\,ni,  breath  (from  An  ah;,  the  soul, 
and  All,  to  feed  ;  for  while  there 
IS  breath  there  is  life) ;  Welsh, 
anadl ;  Latin,  anhela;  which  a 
linguist  readily  perceives  is  de- 
rived from  the  Keltic  aijaI,  and 
not  from  am  and  halo, 

2if)-ii)Aic,  very  good ;  from  Atj,  very, 
and  li^^|C;  rij  of  ttjajd  becomes 
aspirated  in  composition. 

CorAjt)-,  V,  to  defend. 

tiubAinc,  said ;  perfect  tense  of  the 
irr.  V.  bejrii  say. 


PAjceAc,  adj.,  fretful,  fearful,  timor- 
ous. 

SnjiáCAó,  m,  a  smile,  plur.  rnjiseAo  • 
from  rJiM5>  the  chin— the  expres- 
sion of  the  Ups  and  chin. 

SsjoptA,  adj.,  speedy;  50  r5lopcA, 
speedily  ;  from  T5iop,  v,  to  carry 
off  with  celerity ;  n,  swift  mo- 
tion, skipping. 

CApAjnr,  m,f,  yelping,  barking;  sup- 
posed  by  Dr.  O'Brien  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sound  of  the 
yelping — \)-s^,  or  caj:,  and  cAioc 


EXERCISE  LX. 
2ll)   6|l|C   Ó5    A5Ut*   A   TT)ACA||l. 

<t)'-ibAi|icB!l]c  Ó5  \\  Ar)i)  le  t)-a  TT)<xcA]|t:  "a  ttjacahi,  civi]t 
r)]oy  A]fi&e  'i)a  n^AbAÓ,  Asuf  x)]ox  eA|*5A]6  A5Uf  aj]ox  adív- 
lA^ge,  A5Uf  civ  A5Ab  a6a]ica  le  cu  ■^é\r)  bo  co|*A]t;c,  cAh 
u]n)e,  Tt?v\|i  |*|t;,  b-^rujl  cu  co  |:A]ceAC  |iO|n)  t)A  cui^."  t)o 
■\i]\)^^&  X'}  fii7]5eA6  Ajuf  bubAiitc.  "Civ  x]oy  A5A117  fo  a 
leAT)b,  50  b-'<M?iT)Aic,  Acc  D]  cuif5e  clujr)]»)  n^A&AÓ  a^5 
cApA]T)c  'i;a  ^iDigeAi;^  rt^o  co|*a  leo  co  ]*c]opcA  a'|*  tie]f5]|i  e. 

Mi'l  Aot)  Vi)<s\t  A15  cAjUC  le  clAÓAifie  Aijx  TÍ7|ft;eAC  a 
5IACA6. 

EXERCISE  LXL 

1.  Who  is  there  (cja  c^  aot)  TID)?  2.  It  is  I  ('n;]]*e). 
3.  Art  thou  John  ?  4.  I  am  not  John,  but  George.  5. 
Where  does  John  happen  to  be?  6.  He  is  at  home.  7. 
Were  you  at  home?  8.  I  was  not  at  home,  but  my  servant, 
Cormack,  was  at  home  to  defend  the  house.  9.  How  is 
your  father ;  is  he  manly,  courageous,  friendly,  amiable, 
lovable,  and  princely,  as  people  say  he  is?  10.  He  is;  but 
my  brother,  of  whom  you  heard,  is  unmanly,  unamiable — 
yet  he  is  princely  and  friendly ;  he  has  a  smile  for  all  his 
friends,  but  he  abominates  (c^  3I^<^T?  ^13^  ■<^1^)  bis  íoqs. 
11.  Think  well  on  what  you  say.  12.  I  am  not  afraid 
i  (fretful)  to  say  what  I  think  to  be  true.  13.  That  is 
riijht. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

The  principal  compound  words  are  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs. 

Observe  that  in  a  compound  term  resulting  I'rom  the 
union  of  tico  simple  nouns  in  the  nominative  case,  or  from 
that  of  a  simple  and  derivative  noun,  the  second  part  is  the 
leading  element,  and  that  the  first  merely  qualifies  or  defines 
the  meaning  of  the  second. 

The  declension  and  inflections  of  the  compound  term  are, 
therefore,  those  peculiar  to  the  second  part;  so  is  the  gender 
also,  unless  the  prefixed  noun  (as  be<XT),  a  woman,  a  female) 
be  such  as  to  point  out  a  change. 

Substantives  compounded  with  other  substantives  in  the 
nominative  case : 

Biv|tit-cobA^|t,  head  fountain. 

Bo-f*u]l  cow-eye  ;  from  bo,  a  cow ;  and  f  ii]l,  an  eye. 

Blteu5-f  Ajó,  a  false  prophet. 

Biteu3-iti3,  a  pseudo-king ;  from  b|teii5,  a  lie,  a  false 
thing ;  and  |i]5,  a  king. 

Bui>]*|tuc,  a  fountain ,  from  biuj,  but,  source,  origin,  root; 
and  |*|tur,  a  stream. 

CAC-ba]t|i,  a  helmet ;  from  c^fe,  a  battle ;  and  b^fiji,  the 
top,  the  head. 

CeAjtc-rbeoÓAi),  middle 

CeAiic-li\]t,  the  very  centre. 

Clv\p-|*oliif,  twilight. 

Clo5-ceAC,  a  belfry,  a  round  tower ;  from  CI05,  a  bell ; 
and  ceAc,  a  house. 

C|iAob-|:lcAf5,  a  garland ;  from  c|iAob,  a  branch,  a  sprout; 
and  vloAfS,  a  wreath,  fillet. 

Cul-cAiuc,  back-biting;  from  cul,  back;  and  cai^c. 

peAll-beA|tc,  an  act  of  treachery. 

jPeAji-ioi^Ab,  a  lieutenant,  or  vice-gerent;  from  ]:eAfi,  a 
man ;  and  louAb,  a  place,  a  position — one  who  holds  the 
place  of  another. 

)^I0|*-peA|t,  a  messenger,  an  informant ;  from  ■^\ox,  know- 
ledge ;  and  ]:eAft,  a  man. 

CAOi|t-freoil,  mutton,  "j  Words  compounded  of  ^eojl, 

LAoi5-freo|l,  veil,  I      and  cAO|i<v,  a  sheep ;  Iaoj, 

2t)iiic-freoil,  pork,  [      a  calf;    iduc,   a  pig;   and 

i?t)Ai|tc-feoil,  beef.  J      n}A|ic,  a  beef. 
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■LAn)-<DlA,  a  liousehold  god,    \  From  Iatt),  a  hand  ;  and  Í)|a, 
LArb-eubAc,  a  handkerchief,  a  I      a  god  ;  eubAC,  cloth  ;  and 


napkin,  [      o]ib, 

■LAn)-o|ib,  a  hand-sledge.         j 
LeAc-co]r,  one  foot,  '\From  leAc,  half,    or  one  of 

■LeAc-|'5eul,   a  half-story,   an       two;  and  cof,  afoot;  f5eul, 

excuse,  l     a  story ;  fiijl,  an  eye  •  cAob, 

LeAc-fu]!,  one  eye,  a  side. 

leAc-cAob,  one  side,  j 

0|5-beAT),  a  maiden ;  from  015,  a  virgin ,  and  beAU,  a 
woman. 

0]-^-ye<\]\,  a  virginal  youth. 

Ófi-í*lAC,  a  sceptre;  from  ofi,  gold^  and  ^Iac,  a  rod,  a  wand. 

K|3-]:eATi,  a  vei 
a  king,  and  ^'eAii. 

'CuAC-5Aoé,  north  wind. 

SeA|tC'5]iA6,  affection,  love. 

Sic-^*uIat)5,  good  temper,  peaceful  endurance ;  from  f |c, 
peace  ;  and  t:ulAT)5,  suffering. 

"CeAf -511^6,  heat-love,  zeal. 

'Ci|i-5|ií'^í^',  patriotism,  country-love. 

The  prefix  beAi},  changes  the  gender  ,  as, 

BeAi)-<lDeA,  a  goddess. 

BeAr)-i)eAcuT),  a  deaconess. 

BeAi>i)Art7Ab,  a  female  foe. 

BeAt)-T)Aorb,  a  female  saint. 

BeArj-05lAc,  a  female  attendant. 

BeAi)-|*i5e,  a  witch,  a  fairy  woman,  a  hean-shighe  ;  from 
beAt?,  and  |*i5e,  a  sprite ;  root,  1*13,  a  happy  state. 

BeAi;)-|'5lAbA,  a  female  slave. 

BeAr)-ci5CA]ti)A,  a  lady ;  a  woman-lord. 

Note. — From  combinations  like  the  foregoing,  for  which  the  Keltic  has, 
from  the  earliest  period,  been  remarkable,  are  derived  some  proper  names 
found  in  Cssar;  as,  Z)í</who>-z>,  world-king;  from  t5ori)Ain,  the  world;  and 
tHo,  king;  and  Bifuriges,  life-king;  from  bit,  life,  the  world  ;  and  i%]3,king; 
Caturiges,  battle-king. 

Obs.  1  — The  following  is  a  class  of  words  which  are  by 
many  regarded  as  compounds,  because  their  corresponding 
terms  in  English  are  compound,  but  in  our  language  are 
simple  words  followed  by  the  genitive  case  of  a  second 
noun,  which  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  first ;  as. 
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BliAc-Cv\i|*e,  a  winding-sheet ;  from  b]t<\c,  and  CAjfe,  of 
death  ;  poss.  or  gen.  case. 

Co|t|i-ri)oi)Aió,  a  crane. 

i)eo5,  end,  final  issue;  as,  -p^  &eo5,  at  last;  cA]t)]c  ye  ].\\ 
8eo5,  he  came  at  last;  ^<\  oeifie,  ^511^  p<\  ^605,  at  length 
and  at  last.  This  word  is  compounded  with  Ue,  the  geni- 
tive case  of  liv ;  as,  beo5U\e  (pr.  di/o-lae),  the  decline  or 
close  of  the  day,  the  evening ;  caji^ic  fe  a  &eo5U\e  at^i;) 
i)Ae,  he  came  in  the  decline  of  (the  day)  yesterday  ;  beoj- 
pUlc,  the  last  prince  :  this  word  is  misspelled  ciuj  ;  as,  CIU5- 
•plA]C,  the  last  prince.  t)eo5  is  not  heard  in  the  spoken 
language,  except  in  the  adverb,  y^  6005,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  word  Ue,  of  a  day  ;  and  oióce,  of  a  night ',  beo5- 
oióce,  far  in  the  night,  end  of  the  night.  The  word  be^jte, 
end,  is,  at  present,  commonly  employed  in  its  stead. 

'peAji-ceoil,  a  man-of-music,  a  musician. 

■j^eAii-ireAi-A,  a  mau-of-knowledge,  a  seer ;  peA^'A  being 
the  gen.  case  of  piof. " 

peA]i-ci3e,  man-of-a-house,  a  householder. 

lAOC-ceoil,  warrior-of-music. 

2t)AC-AllA,  an  echo  (son-of-the-cliff). 

2l)<\c-cjiie,  a  wolf  (son-of-the-country). 

Cu-njA]iA,  an  otter  (dog-of-the-sea). 

'XA05-n)AiiA,  a  seal  (calf-of-the-sea). 

"CeAC-ofXA,  a  house  of  entertainment,  an  inn. 

Now  this  latter  class  of  compound  words  differs  widely 
from  the  former :  in  these  the  principal  part  is  the  first ;  in 
those  the  principal  part  is  the  second :  in  these  the  second 
noun  in  the  genitive  case  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  first  . 
in  those  the  first  part  qualifies  the  meaning  cf  the  second. 

Other  names  of  Keltic  origin — as,  Orgetorix,  uftttA  5v\c.!:ottuir,  the  stay-of- 
every-journey  (and  not,  as  some  derive  the  word,  "  King  of  a  Hundred  Hills," 
Ccesar,  edited  by  Anthon,  p.  6)  ;  Cingetorix,  C]m  5Ac-cotmir,  the  head-of- 
every-journey ;  Vergobret,  veAtt-50-b)ieAó,  the  mau-for-judgment — are  formed 
much  after  the  same  manner. 

Adjectives  with  a  Noun  prefixed. 

Blc-buAt),  everlasting ;  from  b]c,  life  ;  and  buAij,  lasting. 
Bic-beo,  sempiternal,  everlasting. 
BÍAc-cutr)|ici,  blossom-sweet. 
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CeAtji^bCvi;,  head-white  (white-headed). 
CeAi;i}-b(\UA,  headstrong. 
Ce<\T)iMt)0]i,  head-big,  (Uirge-headed). 
Cof-ltu\c,  foot-swift,  (swift-footed), 

r^->!i!   -1    '.  f  3- stork;  co]t|t-cof<\c,  a  cheslip 

Verbs  with  Nouns  prejixed. 

Co|t-ceAt)3A]l,  to  tie  in  a  knot ;  from  co)i,  a  knot,  a 
twist ;  and  ceAr)5A]l,  to  bind. 

CiivNob-f 5Aol,  reveal ;  from  cfiAob,  a  branch  ;  and  f5Aol, 
to  loose,  to  draw  away ;  because  when  a  branch  is  torn  off  a 
tree,  the  inner  part  is  revealed. 

CltA0]ó-b|t]fev\6,  to  heart-break. 

Cul-cA|t|tv\u5,  to  retract ;  from  cul,  the  rear,  the  hinder 
part  of  anything ;  and  c<\|t|t<M;5,  to  draw  to. 

Siol-cii|i,  to  sow  seed. 

'Ce<,\f-5]iv\6u|5,  to  be  zealously  loving  of. 

Compound  loords  in  xoliich  Adjectives  are  prefixed. 

2litb,  high,  chief,  supreme;  as,  iv|ib-]t]5, chief-king ;  i\]ab- 
q5eA]iUA,  sovereign  lord  ;  A|ib-]xé]tT),  high  power. 

BuAu,  enduring,  lasting ;  as,  biu\i;-]*A05<vlAC,  long-lived ; 
biu\T)-feA|*tT)v\c,  persevering. 

CAO]r),  gentle;  as,  CAO]r)-buc|tAcc,  gentle  sincerity. 

CAorr),  mild,  tender;  as,  CAorb-5ití\ó,  tender  love  ;  caott)- 
c|iuc,  a  slender,  gentle  form. 

CIaou,  inclined,  partial ;  as,  clAot)-b|teic,  partiality  ;  from 
cIaoi;,  and  bfteic,  a  judgment. 

CjiotD,  crooked,  bent ;  as,  cftorn-leAC,  cromleac^  the  drui- 
dical  altar ;  from  cfxon?,  crooked,  bent  as  it  were  in  adora- 
tion ;  and  loAC,  a  flag,  or  rock. 

i)AO]t,  dear,  condemned ;  as,  bAO|v-b]aeAc,  condemnation. 

<t)A0|i-05U\c,  a  bond  slave. 

í)eA5,  good ;  as,  bcA5-6ii]i)e,  a  good  person. 

<DeA]tb,  real,  true;  as,  beA|ib-bitACAiit,  a  (real)  brother, 
one  of  the  same  father  and  mother ;  be<x]ab-fiu|i,  a  sister ; 
beAfib  is  now  commonly  pronounced  as  if  written  bejt,  and 
to  write  it  so  is  quite  conformable  to  the  practice  of  our 
ancient  writers;    as,   beA]iCAOii;oA6,  sadness,   lamentation; 
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from  beAH,  and  cA0|r)e<\6,  crying;    feeA|iri)ó|i,  enormous; 
from  beA]i,  and  rbó|i,  large. 

<D|^M},  vehement;  as,  bjAij-^jtivo,  vehement  love. 

<t)luc,  close,  thick;  as,  bliic-cA|tfivA]i>5,  attract. 

<t)[toc,  bad ;  as,  bjioc-beufA,  bad  manners ;  biioc-Aii;rt),  a 
bad  name. 

"Plot;.!),  fair;  as,  ^iot)r)-b^]tTi,  fair-head;  ^^orji)-^5oc,  a  white- 
flower  ;  f TOi)t)-friiA]i,  cool,  cold,  fresh  ;  ^pim-h'^n,  whitish. 

■pioit,  true,  pure ;  as,  ^]o|t-u|]*5e,  spring-water,  living 
water. 

3^T*^»  rough  ;  as,  5A-tib-fiot:),  a  tempest. 

^eAitit,  short ;  as,  5eA|t|i-pjA6,  a  hare  (a  short  wild 
animal). 

3lv\i),  clean ;  as,  5lAr)-c|to]óe,  pure-heart. 

^IjW,  clear;  as,  51]1)imia6a|ic,  clear-sight. 

2t3v\oc,  soft ;  as,  n^Aoc-freoil,  tender  meat. 

2t)ioi7,  small,  little;  as,  n)iou-iv]|ir;eif,  small  cattle;  2l)|on 
cA]f5,  small-Easter;  low-Sunday;  (Latin,  minus;  Greek 
IxeLMv,  less). 

2t)ó|t,  great;  as,  níóft-CAjl,  great  fame. 

■Naott),  holy;  as,  r)AOTÍ)-Ac;\]|i,  holy  father. 

Nua6,  new;  as,  ijuAÓ-Su^ue,  an  upstart. 

Ó5,  young  ;  as,  ó5-|l*eAit,  a  young  man ;  65-TrjAitc,  a 
young  ox. 

P|tion),  first,  primal;  as,  p|i]ort)-A6bA]t,  the  first  cause. 

SAob,  silly,  false ;  as,  ]\\ob-]íA]6,  a  false  prophet ;  |*Aob- 
Apfcol,  a  false  apostle  ;  fAob-cjAl,  folly,  silliness;  from  fAob 
and  ciaI,  sense. 

S<xo|t,  free  ;  as,  TAOji-feilb,  a  free-hold  ;  ^ AOji-coil,  free- 
will. 

SeAr),  old;  as,  feAr)-^*eA|i,  an  old  man;  I'eAihAoif,  old 
age  ;  ]*eAT)-|teAcc,  old  law. 

'C]ieur),  bold,  strong,  mighty  ;  as,  c|iem)-]:cAii,  a  brave 
man  ;  c]ieui;-lAOc,  a  hero. 

"Cjiorn,  heavy ;  as,  c|totT)-c|toi6e,  heavy-heart ;  c)iorr) 
■pAif5,  drink  to  the  dregs  (from  c|iorT)  and  V^^lfS'  fq.'-^ec/ce)  ; 
citoiD-luiÓe,  the  nightmare  (from  cfiorr)  and  Unóe,  lying). 

Ua|-aI,  noble  (uAf,  high ;  ajI,  educate) ;  as,  ua]'a1-as:ai]i, 
a  patriarch. 

Ulle,  all;  as,  u^le-cumACCAC,  Almighty;  u]le-ool5Ac, all- 
knowinir. 
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Compound  words  lui.tli  Verbs  prpjixed  are  ordij  fcio  ;   as, 
jé-|orT)]t<v6,  back-biting,  slander. 

'CA|tItAr)5-A|ic,  a  magnet ,  from  Cv\ft|t<M>3,  dravving  ;   auJ 
Ajtc,  a  mineral,  a  hard  stone. 


VOCABULARY. 


?l|fa,  for  ftorn»  says. 

CAb,  what  ? 

Cas  Ar,  from  what ;  wherefore. 

CeA&rjA,  same  ;  pronounced  ccanna. 

Ctíjc,  trerahling  (vao],  under). 

Ceiti::,  the  gen.  case  of  ceAfir,  justice. 

C5-ceAnc,  m,  injustice;  from  e.  and 
ceAjtr, ;  e  causes  c  to  be  echpsed 
by  5 ;  |  is  sometimes  inserted  be- 


fore  5,  and   then   the  word   is 

spelled  e]3ceAtic. 
Oneju),  V,  to  contend,  to  wrestle,  to 

attempt. 
t»'  frnoA5Aiit,  V,  answered. 
5lAo;ó,  V,  called. 

5a!5Aió,  a  thief;  from  50)»,  to  steal. 
SaIuqAó,  to  soil,  to  muddle ;   from 

rAl,  and  rAlAc,  dirty. 


EXERCISE  LXII. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 

2ll)   2l)v\bA6-All<\   A5Uf   AT)   c-Uaíj. 

21n)  bo  b]  TT}Ab<\6-AllA  a]5  ól  pioit-u^f^e  a|5  ceAiji)-]']mc, 
ho  eoi)t)Aj|ic  ]-e  (he  saw)  uai)  ri]OX  |.*A]be  \]ox  ai5  ol  be 
't;  c-nuic  ceAbijA  (of  the  same  stream).  i)o  |i)r)i;e  ye 
jtur)  (he  formed  a  resolution)  bfieic  (to  seize)  ai|i  ai)  uat7, 
Acc  bii6  Tt^A^c  \e]x  coi'atíxvIacc  céjitc  a  cu]i  a]]i  a  65- 
coijt.  UjiDe  x\\)  (therefore)  ]X]t  )*e  X]^X  ^13  -^'^  "^'^^  ^o'^T 
bubAiTtc  :  "  2i  5AbAi6,  CAb  a]*  a  b-]:uTl^|i  a  fAlii5A6  ad 
u||'5e  civ]n;-ife  a]5  ol?"  "5o  bejmp),"  A]it  (says)  <vi)  c- 
UA1)  50  b-UTÍ7Al.  "  M|  -peic]rr>  c]At)i)Of  A  b-c]5  Ijon^-fe  ai? 
c-u]|*5e  A  fAlu5A6,  a  ca  a^j  itjc  uAic-|*e  cu5Aii,)-ye."  "  3l^ 
50  b-fu]l  ^-e  ArblA|6,"  b'  f:|ieA5A]|t  Ai)  n^AbAO-AlU.  "  Mj  'I 
]-e  ACC  bljA^AT)  Ó  jIaojS  cii  b|ioc-Ait?n,>e  o|in)."  "  Oc,  a 
6u]T)e  có]]t,'^  bubA]]ic  ai)  c-iiao  f  ao]  c\\]t.  "  BIia5ai;  ó 
flT>  r)io|t  ]tu5A6  rpe."  "2l)vVjf-eA6  h^uha  ^lA^b  cu-|*a  aW 
b*  -|:fteA5A|]i  Ai)  rnAbAÓ-AÍlA,  "ye  b'  acaih,  a  5IA016  o\irx} 
lAb,  A3n]'  ]-e  Ar)  cA|*  ceAbijA :  acc  T)fl  aod  5AII  a  b]ic|ni 
Ti)o  IÓ1;  A  buAjnc  biorr» :"  A3uf  5AU  yocA|l  e|lo  cuic  fe 
A]it  Av,  UAi;  bocc  A  b]  5AI)  CAbAiji  (help)  A5Uf  fcciil  ]-e 
6  Ó  ceilc. 

Mj'l  cioitAT)  (tyrant)  sai)  leAc-]-5eul. 

2Í511]'  r)]  b-|:iiil  AOt)  5A|i  bo  6u|t)e  -fiii)pl|6,  beA^-cftoj- 
6eAc,  A  be]c  a]5  bitéjrt)  lo]!*  at)  Tt)u|T)ciii  e3có|toAC  a  c& 
Aipu  A[\b-»:ir(ii). 
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KEY  TO  EXERCISES- 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON- 
SIN  CUj52t)2lt>  Lej5e'2lM  2ljR  t^JCjO. 

EXERCISE  XXXIX.— ilN  MÍlOIsnaÓ  5MiltU5ílO  tieU5  211K  t-]C]T<. 

1.  b-pujl  1)ua6acc  Aifi  h]i  "AT^Ab?"*  2.  Mi  b-fujl 
DUAÓACc  Aiit  h]i  "A5An7."  3.  b-'l^uil  i)u<\ÓACc  "a]5"  b' 
ACA]|t?  4.  t<I]'l  (for  i;)]  b-pu]l)  i)iu\óacc  "  A15"  n?'  a<:v\]|i; 
T)]'l  ^)UA6^^cc  A]]t  b]c  "  A5Air)i)-T)e"  A  cC\  'i;i)  a|i  3-coiÍ9i;u|6o 
Y  At)  ciiA]é  ;  ]]'  cói|i  "  bAOib"t  a  civ  'y  ai)  n7-bA]le  rbói|i, 
50  ri^-be^óeAÓ  rjuAbAcc  5AC  Aor)  lAe  "A5A]b?"  5.  2i[i 
cuaIa]!*  a^v  ^')  5-C05A6  rbilceAC  yo  acív  bul  A15  cu]t  ua 
b-6iino]pe  ^Aoi  c|teACA6?  6.  '^o  C]\)ze  cuaIa]*  :  bo  clui- 
tjeAÓ  A  5é]n)  1)]  re  ArbAir)  t\ip  At)  cut,  acc  bo  sivjit  a 
TbAC-AllA  At}i)  5AC  Ia5  asui*  5leA!),  A5iif  cluAi)  Ó  Bii;i)- 
6bAi|t,  50  ceAt;i)  JAiiiiuif.      7.  2li)  boi5  50  b-c]ocpAi8   a 

*  The  words  within  inverted  commas  are  those  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  the  Lesson.  The  learner  should,  for  that  reason,  pay  particular 
attention  to  them.  Each  Exercise  is  fashioned  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  a  practical  way,  the  leading  features  of  all  that  has  been  explained 
in  the  Lesson  to  which  it  is  annexed. 

■j-  Observe  the  difference  in  sound  and  meaning  between  the  prepositional 
pronouns  SAojb  i^dhuee-iv,  pr.  in  one  syllable),  to  you ;  bjb  (dheev),  o/you  ; 
nóib  {dho-iv),  to  them ;  ftfob  {dhee-iv,  pr.  in  one  syllable),  of  them ;  some- 
times written  &ioboA.  The  first,  &AO|b,  to  you,  is  second  person  plural,  com- 
pounded of  the  preposition  so,  and  iib,  or  ib  (old  form),  you.  The  learner 
will  notice  that  the  broad  vowels,  <\,  o,  come  after  ft,  because  0  in  so,  the 
preposition  with  which  it  is  compounded,  is  broad — thus,  at  first,  &o-|b,  and 
then  subsequently  it  assumed  the  present  spelling,  DAOjb.  The  second,  b|b, 
of  you,  is  compounded  of  be,  of,  and  ]b ;  e  of  be  is  a  slender  vowel ; 
hence  bfb,  f  being  pronounced  long,  like  ee.  r»óib  =  "  tio"  i,\b,  to  them. 
Ojob  =  "  be"  (»\D,  of  them. 
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Ia|-aiii  "cu5aii}U-i;c?"  8.  M]  b-pijl  ]rr)\)]6e  A||i  bic  "  Ojtri)" 
50  b-c]0CfA|6.  9.  I^iv  ]n;r)|Óe  "  a]]i"  n;o  ÓoAiib-biiAr<\]|i|b, 
SeAit^uj'  A5u|'  UiUéAii;,  30  &-c|ocpv\]6.  10.  "^o  be]xvp)  v] 
coiji  50  nhbeióeAÓ  itr>i)i6e  A]]i  b]c  '*  o|t|i,,\."  II.  í)ubvV]|ic 
mire,,  rii),  'A5»r.3"^  cói]t  &0]bj  50  n)-boi6eA6  c|ío6acc 
",»<>Ui)CA."  12.  B-f-*ii]l  ^-Wjccpf  "o|ic-|\\?"  13.  M|  b-pu|l 
ij:^]zc]oy  "oittt);"  i;|  ji^xjb  a  jUArb^  A5U|*  dj  bei6  a  co]6ce. 
14.  B-fiM^  F^^icc]0|*  "ai|i"  b'  ACAijt  A5uf  "  a^ji"  bo  col- 
ceACAitAjb?  15.  H)  b-^u|l;  civ  prjijcA  Au  qiem^Af  ub  ]|* 
buAl  bo  cU\T)  3^<^|^Allc  a  CA^fbAijAO.    l(j.  C|a  f)Ab  t)a  b- 

A|lbCUTbACCA  A  CÍV  A15  COIT)|tAC  ^  AT)  C05v\6  ]*0  ?  17.  2ll) 
1p]lA|l)C;     A51II*    A1)    SA]tbjl)]A     A5U|*    joc<\)lle    Ó    CUAIÓ,    A]|^l 

Aor)  c<vob;  2luixii|A  a^i  ai)  cAob  e]le.  18.  C^b  é  ai)  c- 
^6bv\ii  C05A16  cC\  "e<\cuA?"  19.  i)u|l  Ai]t  Aor)  CAob  le 
-[♦AO|tfACc  fCv5i\]l,  A5u|*  le  ceAUUAf  a  coi)5bv\il  a^ji  aij 
CAob  e|le.  20.  Mac  n)6|i  at)  T-cjuiti'A  Aijt  At)  cii)i)e  bAorjA, 
C05AÓ?  21.  ]y  Tt)ó]t  50  beiTT)|i).  22.  Mac  ivluji)  ai)  t)]6 
|*]0CCv\|i) !  23.  Oc,  ]*eA6,  50  be]TÍ)]D  ^f  AT)-ívlu|r)  í ;  t)i'1 
T^l^r  "  ■^5<^1')Tj"  '<'^1^  <^  UiAC,  i)o  50  b-|:eicrt)U|b  at)  c-<v|i  <\ 
CA5AI*  le  C05A6.  24.  jp  Ti)iAr)  Ijott)  j-ioc-caii)  50  })-^r)- 
rbojt.     25.  Ma  bióeAÓ  |.*A]ccíof   0|tc    ^aoj  'i)  5-005^6   yo. 

26.  M|'l  fAlCCIOI"  0]trt),  Ó\]\  CUItjTT)  T1)0  ÓOéCUI*  AT)I)  Í)[<V  r)A 
5-CAC,  A5Uf    AT)1)  <t)(A    T)A    |*IC,  A5UÍ-    slACAjtl)    Ó    T)-A    U\ri)A]b 

poccAiT),  T)o  C05A6  ]xeiit  TT)Aii  i|*  cojl  le]f.  27.  }-eic|n) 
5U]t  bu]i)e  |:ío|t-eA5t)Ac  cii  a  T)e|C]b  at)  c-f  ao5AiI  |*o  a5ui* 
<vt)t)  T)e]C]b  AT)  c-fA05A]l  eile.  28.  Ma  tt)oI  njé  rt)v\  ')•  fe 
00  coil  é.  29.  Mi  TT)ol|íAb ;  t)|  6e]|i]rt)  acc  ai)  ^i|i.|i)e. 
30.  BeATjijAcc  leAc.     31.  "^o  jiAib  n)^]t  A5v\b. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON— 
2111  Se;se2lí)  Léj562lH  21JK  T^jCjí). 

EXERCISE  XL.— iai^  Ce^tR^CÍlt)2lÓ  3NíltU52lt). 
K]obv\|ib  Ajiif  2t)icAel. 

1.  2lr)  "liorf)-fA"  é  j-o,  r)o  "leAC-fA?"  2.  M]  "  Ijorr)- 
fe"  é,  T)0  "leAC-fA;"  (f  "le"  tt)'  acajii  é.  3.  2li|i  ai) 
AÓbA|i  f|t;,  ji*  "leAC-]*A"  é,  ó\\i  ]]"  "leAC-rA"  at;  njeub  a 
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bA]i;ev\f  ic  b'  ACA]|t.  4.  Mac  ti?ac  "  le^]-' 
5.  ]]'  ti)AC  "leir  -pel»)"  Tt^ife.  6.  Sv\TÍ)lu]5eAi)o  cu  5u|i 
]tAbA]^*  *' leAc  ]:e]ij"  at;  c]tívc-r)óuA  fo.  7.  3^  ^ejTbii) 
bjooAf  Ijon)  -peiu  tjo  5ii|i  caii)ic  cufA,  bu^oeACAi-  feu]c 
].*A01  bo  CATlAbAr.  8.  fi]  Ti)A]C  Ijott)  v^V-  ^'  V^P]1}  M^'^ 
ceAcc,  c|iAc-i;óuA  a  i)Ae  a)5  b<vil  bo  cAjitbe.  9.  Mioii 
ii)Aic  Ipio-fc  f|te  Tp)  (|:|ie  is  an  old  preposition,  the  same 
as  fie  or  le,  icith  ;  f|te  y\\-)  means  alotu/  luith  that,  besides, 
moreover),  6[ii  b]  A]t  3-CAT|tbe  ujle  "  liot),"  cufA  An7Aii) 
be'i)  TOrt^Uxi;  i)ac  ^lAib  l]t)i}.  10.  Ca  ua^ii  aji  bjtjf  at)  bix^l 
7*UA|*?  11.  Mjofi  h]X]y  Y]  fUAf  50  b-c]  atj  ceACA]|t  be 
CI05  Aiit  rn<xib]t)  At)t)  iu6.  12.  2li)  le  b'  AtA||i  At)  ceAC 
-fo?  13.  M|  "le]]*;"  Acc  "1]oii7-]*a"  ó||t  b*  fiv5  n^o  rbA- 
CAifi-iT^ofi  A]t  buS  lejce  e,  A5ATi7-f  a  é,  ^i*  l]on)-x^  ai50]]*  e. 
14.  2i]i  ^^5  xi  V^  c]5ce,  ad  n^u^l]??,  At)  fe]lm,  Asuf  ad 
Ai|tt)éir  A5Ab-rA?  15.  t^joji  ^A5;  t)]  "l]otT)-fA"  ^Ab  ro> 
II*  le  SevMtnn*  0'B|t]Aii)  rr)0  col-cev\ÓA]|t  ^Ab.    16.  2lcc  c^a 

A]l    lei|*    1)A    bA,  A5ll|-  t;A   CApAjl,   A5llf  T)A    CA0]tA15    U]le   A}]1 

At)  b-fejlft)  ejle?  17.  )}'  le  i7)0  óeA|tb|tACAi|i  ScepAt)  jAb 
mle;  ]|*  le]]*  i)a  bA;  ]f  le]f  t)A  cApA]l,  ]]*  le]]*  i)a  bA]rn ; 

1)A    rr)U]l]6    A5U]*    IIA    b-AlV^llj    V<^    CA0]lv\]5    A5U]-    1)A    5AbAl]t, 

t)A  b-eui;lAic  tT)A]t  OkCiv  5eA6A,  Iacai),  p]iAi)CA]5e,  ceAjtcA, 
co]l]5:  ]]•  le]]*  At)  c-]0tT;lAt).  18.  b-puil  ii)]le  bAtt)  A]5e? 
19.  30  fc»e]ti)]i),  A  civ  A^u]*  b'  peib]]i  cujle.  20.  "Gja 
le]]*"  At)  buACA]ll  05  ]*o  caU?    21.  )y  le  tdo  6eA]tb]tAéA]]i 

&,    buACA]U    Tr)A]C,     A5U]*     A1)C0]*Alt)A]l     le     1;-A     ACA]]t.        22. 

"C]A  A]5"  A  b-].*u]l  Ai)  rb&]b  A]]i5|b  bo  c]tu]i)t)]5  b'  ACA]]t- 
rbó]i?  23.  p'Cv5AÓ  ]0trtlAi)  aij  A]]t5e]b,  c]rt)C]oll  n)]le  piii;cA, 
A]5  njo  6eA]ib-f*iu]t  2li)i)A.  24.  <t)eA))]:A]6  ]*e  ]*p]ié  beA]* 
b].  25.  í)eAi;}.*A]ó  50  be]rb]t).  26.  I'^ac  b-piijl  ]*]  bul  a 
^o]*a6,  At)  rb]  ]*o — Tt)]  ivlujt)  t)A  BeAl-ce]r)e?  27.  tij'l;  ]r 
]ie]b]]i  le]ce,  acc   cu]]v  ]•]  ai)  po]*A6  A]]t    cul   30    coi]*eAc 

At)     ti)]     rO     CU5Alt)1),    O'l)     C-]*eAl)-bA]tAti)All     pA5A1)A]5     ACA 

po]*  Att)eAj*5  i)A  T)-bAO]i)e  i)ac  b-pu]l  pe  pot)A  po]*A6  a  rb] 
t)A  BeAl-ce]i)e.  28.  2li)  tt)]  A]]i  a  b-pu]l  i)a  p]l]6  50  pío]i 
A]5  beAt)AÓ  ]iAt)i) — Ai)  ti)i  ]]*  ]*ulctt)A]pe  be  Tt)]0]*A]b  t)A 
bl]A5At)A,  'i)uAi]i  A  cutiteAt)t)  At)  cpu]i)t)e  A5UJ*  At)  ppeup, 
le  t)-Ap    tt)-b]ieu5A6    a]^   i)e]ce   cC\]pe  At)  c-]*ao5A]1  yo,  a 

5-C0IIA16  ]]*  upA  0]tpCA,  A511]*  Art)ApCA1)t)  50   ]*5]Ati)AC,  peut)- 

ti)A]i  Ati)A]l  a'p  a]5  piv6   le   piol  ^lÓAltÍ) — "B]í5]6  pubAC." 
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}]'  ri  "71  ^i^1|te  T — T^i  A  Civ  lí\^)  be  beAi)r)ACCA]b  bo  5AC 
iille  IcAub  A15  A  b-|ni]l  5]tC\6  a]]i  TrjACA^ii  60  ceAi)<vrbAil. 

28.  b-]'it|l    I'lOf    A13    bo    6eA|ib-fiii|x    a^i   ai}    it)é|b    |-o  ? 

29.  "Civ  fl^r;  Acc  tr>A]t  50  leo|i  A  i)e]cib  be'i)  c-fArr)All 
]*o,  lev\i)Ai}T)  n  c<\-ir)c  TAob-bAO  a5U|*  cuiiteAr)')  ai|i  \e\t  C]aII 
A5U|*  cui5fii)c.  31.  2ibAi|t,  it>A  'y  ye  bo  co]l  6,  at)  Tt)é]b 
A  bub<si|ic  rt)]fe.  32.  «iDéAttpAb ;  acc  i)]'l  aoi;  5A]t  aijo. 
33.  SIai)  leAC. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON- 
SIM  se2icT:2t)2it)  tejSesiH  2ijR  pjcj^t>. 

EXERCISE  XLI.— 2iri  C.^ílON2Í)2lt5  BM^tuSSlÓ  211R  t52l  PICGSIO, 

2t)<\|i5Ai]t&Ab,  6lifAbec,  A5Uf  a  (her)  beAjibfiuft. 

1.  2lo  *'rD<\ic  leAc"  ]*iub<vl,  a  cajia  ttjo  c|to]6e?  2.  jf 
"n)<vic  liotT)"  ]*iiibAl;  acc  ]m]y  ^Art)  a  "b-c|5  l]vv"  flubAl 
cji^b  i)A  rt)ACAi]ti6 ;  ó]]x  \e]y  At)  filt|r)e  A  ]tiv6  leAC,  tji 
flubAlpAb  Aljl  AT)  Tr>-b0CA]t  Tt)5|l  ?  3.  SeAÓ,  "  CI3  liw," 
óijt  Tj^'l  b|iucc,  t)0  f-eAjtcAir)  ai|i  ai?  b-peu|i.  4.  "j|*  beAf 
l]0tt)"  f  jubAl  cjtib  i)A  rnACAjitjo.  5.  2lo  "  pe^jiji  leAC-^V 
T)A  p<\]|ice  T)A  Ai)  bocAjt?  6.  ji*  "  pei\|t|i  l[Oir)."  7.  2li) 
beAi*  Igac  I'jubAl  Ati)<\c  A]]t  c|ti\c  t)<v  n)A|br;e  (pr.  maynh- 
ne — bi)  =  double  ^}  in  sound).  8.  M]  "beAj*  \]on)"  -\y  "  be^fe 

llOIt)"  j-lubAl  Att)AC   At)   C|lAC-1)0t)A.     9-  B'  feib]]t    5U]t  "ri)A1C 

le"  ho  6eA]ib-fjit|i  céACc  \]\)X)  A5111*  Uaca  i;o  |'coca  a 
buA^ijc.  10.  M)  "c]5  lejce"  céAcc.  11.  peuc,  b'peib^ji 
50  "  b-c]3."  12.  30  c|t)ce  rj]  "tdajc  liom"  ]  ^í^SajI  "le^co 
y^r)"  cA^lii)  CO  aIu]1)  a'i*  cCv  y],  13.  í)e]|i  y]  5u|i  "n)A]C 
le]ce"  ceAcc,  acc  t)ac  "  peib]]i  le^ce,"  TTjurjA  b-pivJA^O  cii- 
rv\  ceAb.  14.  "  "^15  liOTt)"  -pé]!)  ceAb  a  CAbAjitc  6].  15. 
"CCv  50  xx)^yty  CA  rrje  c|t)ce  5U|i  "  pei\|iii  le|ce"  ceACc  'tjA 
fíAt)Acc.  16.  "  B'  feA|i]i  l]OTT)-fA"  pé]i)  50  b-C]0CpA6  ]•]. 
17.     2ll)    bUAÍ    6]     pA1)ACC   ']•     Al)     TT)-bAlle?       18.     M|     bUAl, 

le)f  AT)  'pi|iiT)e  'iiC\6;  ]|*  "5t)ACAc  le]ce"  be^c  a  5-cu]beAcc 

A   beA]lbf|U|t.       19.    Oc  T)AC    i\\\.l\X)    ATT)A]1CAI)1)    1)A    TDACAlltlb, 

T)AC  ivlu]i);  peuc  \)^  T)0|T)it)i6,  at)  cii-r)e  ^jaSaii),  t)a  pe]c- 
leo5A,  A5Uf  i)A  blACA  f|AÓAr)A  U|le;  t)ac  beA|*  at;  |:leAf5- 
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cjiAob  >*15P1^  (I  shall  weave)  bo  rt)o  rbACAiji.  20.  T^iv 
]0t)5A  A^ji  Ai)  \e]\)h  ub  pAO]  5AC  i)]6  i;ua6  ^rejceAiji)  ]*i.  21. 
21  beAitb-f-iu|i  b]l,  "  ai)  ^il  leAc"  -[lofA  ]íta6ai)a  c|iiiii)i)ii5a6; 
A^uf  beAi)VAtt)ii]b  ^leA|*5  bjob?     22.    BuAp)   fcocA  A'^^iy 

]tÓfA     Cll     ^ép),     A     CAlljl),     1T)AII      ll*     "  iV]l     leAC."  •      23.     A 

íJÍ)v\]t5Aiii&Ab,  A1)  "  ]:eí\|i]i  leAC-f a"  ai)  fArb[tA6,  t)a  |iAiée 
A^ji  bic  e^le  be't)  iT)-bliA5A]r)?  24.  jf  "  |:eA]t]t  lion);" 
oiit  v]  fe  ArbAii)  50  b-c|5  le  i)eAC  bul  qt^b  ija  rnACAHtib 
r)ioy  yuyA  Mmy  atj  ao)  fir),  'oa  ai|i  feA6Amv\Ai|i  b^c  ejle, 

ACC  ArbA^tCAl)!)    1)A   50]flC   A^^liy  5AC  t)]6    fA    CUA]]IC   50    f5|A- 

ti^AC.  25.  )y  yio]x  ]-]\);  ACC  CAb  é  bo  Tt)eA|*  a]]i  c|iac  ai) 
•f:05rbv\ni,  Ai)  fl-o^ifjAUt  AO]b|i}  't)ua]]i  civjb  rjA  co]vca  ii]l6 
Apuibe?  26.  "Civ  lifOj*  asah)  5u]t  A]njfi|i  AO]bir)  -\  ;  acc 
1)]  cAici)eATt)AC  Ai)  fnjuAiueAÓ,  50  b-]:ii]lib  ua  Uece  b|teA5A 
CAitc,  A3Uf  50  b-|:u|l|b  5iteAi)  A5Uf  fu^jtAÓ  ija  Ujaspa 
At;i)  5A]i  A  bejc  cA]ixe.  27.  2l)vVi|*eA6,  catIji)  n;o  cle]be, 
T)AC  b-fu]l  ■\:]oy  A5Ab  5U]t  Aii)l<v]6  ca  ai)  ]*ao5aI — u<\]^x 
^AOi  51t&lt)  A5Uf  UA^ji  fAO]  i*ioi);  Ai;oi|*  ai?  fArbiiA^j  AJllf 
Ai)  seAH^iiAO;    ACC  5AC  buitje  bo  116111  a  rbiA^t).     28.  2li) 

"CU1TT)1)e  leAc"  AT)  |*U5]tAÓ  A5Uf  AI)  5|ieAl)  bl  A^AII)!)  AI) 
fAli)t^A6    I'O    CllA]6    CA|tC,    CAob    AI)    f<.\]]t]X-^e    A]|X   AI)  'C]l^■\^^^• 

xr)ó]]\?  29.  )]'  "cu]ri)i)e  Ifort)"  50  ii)A(c.  30.  í)eAiibA]ri) 
bu|c  50  b-iiu]ln)]b  A15  ceAC  n)0  col-ceACA]fi ;  ai)  "  iV]l 
leAc"  A  ceAcc  A|*ceAC  ?     31.  KACpAb  A5uf  fAjlce. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON- 
SIN  T:-ocT:2i)2i'b  lejSesiH  2ijh  T^jcjt)* 

EXERCISE  XLII.— 21N  'OOWnb  SMSICUS^IÓ  ííljR  021  nCCSltí. 

1.  "CCv  A]|i3eA'b  AjAb,  acc  ai)  Icac  f:é|i)  é?  2.  "Civ 
Ai|t5eAb  AjAH),  ACC  I)]  liofi)  pell)  é.  3.  TII^x  caIatt)  AI5 
rt)'  ACAiit  ACC  1)1  leii*  poiD  Í.  4.  "CCv  ceAC  A15  n)o  njACAUt 
ACC  1)1  leice  pep)  &.  5.  B|6eAi)i)  Ain^eAb  A15  n)0  beAiib- 
bitACAiit,  ACC  1)]  leii*  pep)  &.  6.  B-K»ll  IcAb^ii  a|5  iio 
6eAiib-ppiii  i)Ac  leice  pep)?  7.  M|'l  a|5  mo  boAiib-)-pi|i 
leabAH  i)AC  leice  pt»p).    8.  'C<.\\'o  aij  ci5ca]ii)a  i)a  caIiíjai) 

CJieUbA — bA,    CApAlll,    CA0|lAl6    A5Uf    5AbAl|l,    ACC    1)|    le|i' 
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^&IO    ]v\&.       9.  "C^    At)    CaIaH)    yo    TDAIC,    ACC    T)]    IjT)!)    ^6)1)   ], 

10.  ieir  at;  f]]i]me  a  jxao,  t)]  liuo  V^]V  ^\^  ^ll^  '^l^* 

EXERCISE  XLIIL— 21N  CRÍ3Í32ÍÓ  5K2ltU52iC)  ^IIK  G21  Flce^iitJ. 

1 .  Whose  is  this  town  ?  2.  It  belongs  to  the  lord.  3. 
Whose  is  this  country?  4.  It  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  5.  Whose  is  this  land?  6.  It  is  mine.  7.  Is  it 
not  your  father's?  8.  It  is  not.  9.  Whose  are  the  cows  and 
the  sheep,  the  land  and  the  beach?  10.  They  belong  tc 
the  lord  of  the  soil.  1 1.  Whose  is  this  calf?  12.  It  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  cow,  as  the  adage  says.  13.  Thanks  to 
you,  I  know  that  to  the  owner  of  tlae  cow  the  calf  belongs. 

14.  But  whose  is  the  cow ;  does  she  belong  to  your  brother? 

15.  She  does.  16.  Whose  is  this  stripling?  17.  Is  he  the 
son  of  the  gardener,  or  of  the  ma7i  of  the  big  house  ?  18.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  gardener.     19.  He  is  a  good  young  man. 

EXERCISE  XLIV.— ÍIN  Ce2lt2lR^'ilD  5MátU52lt)  U]n  tiSl  ^Ce^lO. 

1.  CjA  leif  At)  bv\]tttéAb  xo?  2.  l,ion)-|*A.  3.  Cja  \e]X 
An  ceAC  ^o?  4.  Le  SeC\3Arj.  5.  Cja  le]f  At)  fojAi)  fo? 
6.  l,e  SiuéAb.     7.  CjA  leii*  At)  peAt)t)   fo?     8.  Cja  le^f 

AT)    pApé||l     1*0?      9.    CjA     \e]X     At)     ftubAC     fO?       10.    C]<\ 

le]|*  A!)  bubAbAi)  fo?  11.  CjA  \e]X  At)  ]*Iív,ca  fo?  12. 
CiA  le|f  At)  cle]ce  fjt)?  13.  Ci<\  le]f  At)  cApAÍ  |*o  civ 
A13  SeATtjuj*?  14.  Ci<v  le]f  At)  co|*Ati)ÍACc  ^o?  15.  Cja 
be  AT)  iort)Ai5  fo?  16.  Ct<v  "ajji"  b-|:u]l  At)  fciv]|i  po? 
17.  CjA  "le]i*"  At)  leAbvXjx  |xiv]]te  ]*o?  18.  Ci^  le]|*  At) 
Ajiat)  1*0?  19.  CiA  \e]X  At)  freo]l  fo?  20.  Ci<x  le]f  ad 
cu  ]*|T)?     21.  Jf    le   Tt)'ACA]|i  Í.     22.  Cia    lei]*  ^i)  tnAbí^ó 

Ub    A5llf*   At)   TT)I0l-CU    |*]T),    A5U|*    AT)    Tt)Ab<\6     uii'5e    ub    cA. 

A5Ab-fA?  23.  'H]  leAC-fA  ^Ab.  24.  21t)  i-iubAlpAjo  cu 
[[OtT),  n)i\  Y  fe  bo  co]l  é,  Aj]i  bjtuAC  #a  l)-AbA]i)e  fo  ? 
25.  Siub^lfAb.  26.  2Ji)  b-]:e]ceAt)i)  cu  At)  co]t|i  caU  Aifi 
b]tuAC  t)A  lii)t)e  ?  27.  7*^1^1 17«  28.  pe]ciTTj  5jo]i]tf|A]ó, 
A5ur  co|i)]i)]6,  A5ur  co]]i|i  sUfA,  A5uf  co^x-V-  bíM)A  50 
b-u^le  At)t)  fo ;  -\x  ]*iATT)|*AC  AT)  ív]c  Í ;  cjA  leii*  í  ?  29. 
jp  le  ceAT)pA]ac  i)A  lA|5eAT)  ^.  30.  "Cii  TDe  bu|óeAC  óujc 
X^o]    t)0   óeA5-p|ieA|*cAl,  acc  \x  ^151'^   ^^"^   ^"^   5^  bAile 

2lCA  -Cl[AC    A    T)5CC.       31.    "Civ    ]-e    At)l)    ATI)    ]n)CeACCA. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE  XLV.— '^N  CU5Si)^t)  3NátU52lb  ^UR  t^il  ^lCeSlD. 

1.  It  is  good /Or  7/ou  to  be  poor,  though  you  do  not  think 
it  good  (literally,  though  it  is  not  good  tvit/i  yoii).  2.  It  is 
good  toith  me  (I  consider  it  good)  to  be  here,  though  it  is 
not  good  for  me.  3.  Is  it  good  loith  you  (do  you  like)  to 
come  loith  me  ?  4.  It  is  not  good  icith  me  (I  do  not  like) 
to  go  icith  you^  although  perhaps  it  were  good  for  me.  5, 
Was  it  good  xoiili  your  father  (did  your  father  like)  to  die? 
6.  It  was  not  good  icith  him,  nor  loith  us  (neither  he  nor  we 
liked  it),  though  it  would  be  good  for  many  if  he  should 
die.  7.  Every  person  considers  it  hard  to  leave  this  miser- 
able world.  8.  It  is  hard  icith  the  poor  (the  poor  think  it 
a  hard  thing),  and  it  is  hard  with  the  rich.  9.  It  is  hard/br 
the  rich  man  to  go  to.heaven,  though  it  is  not  hard  icith  him 
(does  not  consider  it  hard).  10.  Is  it  ill  icith  you  {i.e.,  do 
you  bear  ill  the  fact)  that  your  neighbour  is  rich  ?  1 1 .  It 
is  not  ill  with  me  (I  do  not  bear  it  ill),  but  certainly  it  is  ill 
for  me,  for  he  will  exercise  violence  on  myself  and  on  my 
household.  12.  It  is  ill  with  George  (George  bears  it  ill) 
that  his  enemy  has  died,  although  there  is  no  good  for  him 
in  it.  13.  For  ill  on  me  (to  spite  me)  my  boy  (servant 
man)  committed  theft,  because  I  considered  it  ill  that  he  had 
been  along  with  us.  14.  Speak  to  him  (make  conversation 
with  him).  15.1  wish  to  speak  with  him,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  me  to  speak  vnth  him.  16.  Are  you  friendly  (disposed) 
towards  him?  17-  I  am  friendly  disposed  towards  him, 
nlthough  I  am  not  friendly  with  him.  18.  Do  not  be  so. 
19.  I  shall  not  (b«). 

EXERCISE  XLVI.— 21N  SQ^SeUt  3NiltU52lb  2nR  t)2l  PIce^lD. 

1.  2lrbA|tc  A]]!  AT)  |A|t.  2.  2lit7A|tcA]n).  3.  Mac  feeAjts 
civ  At)  5]tiAi)  Ai;o|f  'i)UA]it  civ  X]  le  bul  ^*A0].  4.  Oc,  cii 
V]  {ó^]^^h  tlie  sun,  is  fem.  gen.  in  Irish)  le  |.*e]Cf|i)  ^'ao] 
loi)|tA6  A5U|-  |íAO]  gloiit  rbójii  AT)  c|iívc-i;ór)A  ^-o.  5.  2ln7A|i- 
CM)\)   Ai;  ti)U]ii  A  be|c  ajji  cejije.     6.   '^o   beiTÍ)|ij   ATbA|i- 
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cAoi).  7.  B-f'.i|l  &0  Cv\]tA<5  AO  biAllAcóiji  le  bill  50 
2lrne]tiCv\?  8.  "Civ  ye  le  biil  at)  c-t*eACc-TbAiT)  fo.  9.  3*^ 
t>e]n)]\%  10.  Jot)5Ai)CAC  "le  jtCxo,"  f'AO]!  n)&  V^c,  jtAcpAo 
fe  A  CO  1 6ce  Ai)t).  1 1 .  "Civ  f  aoc[iu5a6  "beACA^jt  le  ^<x5aiI" 
'r)r)A  lAecjb  fo.  12,  B-puil  a  ce||ib  boijA  ?  13.  M|  ir>Aic 
1  le  CA]]*ce  A  fAocfiii5A6  50  cAp^iS.  14.  B-puil  cu-]*a 
'le  bul  A  TD-bAile  a  i)occ?  15.  "Civ.  Tt)e  le  bul.  16.  I^ac 
ri^Al  e  le  bul?      17.  Mfl;  V]   b-pujl  fe  idaI,  ói|t  if   biiAl 

ÓATD-fA    Alfbljt    A    6eAUA6   'fAT)    OlÓCe    CA|l   fir)   CCV    At)   jeAl- 

Iac  le  ei]t|5A6.  18.  Bé]|iirT)  con)^]]i\e  6n]z,  5AI)  a  6ul, 
ó]]i  fí  n)o  bAfiATT^Ail  "i  50  rt)-be]6  fcoijtn)  A^Ajur).  19.  S] 
rt)o  bA|tATÍ7Ail-|'e  i)ac  n)-he]6.  ^  20.  I^Iac  ye]ceAVV  cu  co 
beA]t5  a' I'  civ  Ai)  fpeu|i?  21.  B-fuil  ^<^^T^5<^!'  'r^')  fpeqt 
cuA]t  xzo]]xn)e  le  céACc.  22.  "Civ.  23.  2l)Aife,  (f  cut^a 
Ijort)  cAob  T)A  cuAji  fo;  ]f  rpjAr)  Ijoit)  at?  feA^itivo  a  be^- 
TieAf  Ipji;,  5AT)  rrjeAf  a  be^c  a5A]t;i>  a]]!  cuAjiAjb.  24. 
BfesAO  bo  co]l  féir)  A3Ab. 


THIRTIETH  LESSOX— 
21H   rKjOC2li)2lt>   Léj3&2lH. 

EXERCISE  XLVIL— ?IN   5e2lCC?i)ilD   3M2inU5'dD  tm  'O'il  flCGi'm. 

1.  2t)A|fe,  A  Soiv5A]t)  CA  b-fii^l  cii  A]5  bul?  2.  Di» 
nje  A]5  bul  cum  ai)  bix^le.  3.  2l5Uf  c^a  fe  fo  ai5  f]ubAl 
"|ion)AC?'  4  2t)'  05IAC  U]llcAn7.  5.  Cja  at)  uA^jt  "^toinje 
fo"  itAib  cu  AT3  Au  m-bC\ile?  6.  Mjoji  jtAjb  we  "]tO]n)e 
ro"  A15  bA)lo  le  bliA5At;cA.  7.  Cia  ci\  "  ]torb<vc"  Auoif 
'fAi)  n)-baile  ?  8.  Mfl  Aor)  be  hk  CAjiAbAjb  "jiorbAm" 
le  f  Ajlce  CAbAijtc  bAtr) ;  c<X]b  u]le  Ti)Aub,  n?'  ACAi]t  A5uf 
rno  Tr)ACAT]t,  rr)o  b|tAéA|iA,  Ajuf  njo  6eA|tbfiu]uv,  uile 
|n)i5ce.  9.  jf  b|iói)AC  50  be^rijit)  cuiii)t}u5A6  Ai|t  fo.  10. 
1^1  cójfi  6u]r)r>  beic  fAO]  b|iót)  a]|i  bCvf  A|i  5-CAftAb,  oifi 
civ  Ai)  bivf  "|iott)Air)i)"  u]le  11.  Jf  fAO^  iMÓji  cu.  12. 
"Civ  n)e  bu]óeAC  6u]c ;  f euc  rrje  aut)  fo,  A5Uf  ai)  borijAO 
mófi  "itomAtt)"  foi;Af,  r)o  bOT)Af  "|iorbArt),"  ai)  bC\f  A5Uf 
AT)  c-fío|ijiuióeAcc  "|iori)Art);"  civ  A5ATr)  fóf  cjiojoe  livi) 
be  óocuf  A5U1*  be  irjifi^eAC,  n)<\]i  5eAll  50  b-fU]l  50  fiofi 
Of  njo  cotr)A]it  (continually  in  my  view)  bl]3e  ^Dé  A5Uf  a 
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5|tiv6  ^JAon)t^^.  13.  Bii6  x\}<\]t  lion)  bA  nj-bej&eAÓ  ^15  5<\c 
bu]i)e  TAb  fp)  "  Of  A  cotr>A]|i."  14.  B|  A15  i)A  i;AO]rb, 
rr)A]i  i)A  b-jní3Ai6ce  *f  ai)  c-feAi)]tACc,  bli3e  <t)é  oj*  a  5- 
corbAjp.,  15.  I^AC  cóijt  bu]i)i),  n)A|i  ai)  j-ceAbijA  6  a 
bejc  Of  A|i  5-coii;A]fi.     16.  SAO|l]tt)  50  b-fiql  cii'  ceAjtc. 

EXERCISE  XLVIIL— 21M  Z-OCZ^^b  3MátU52lt)  211K  t)l'l  ficeílt). 

A  conversation  between  a  neighbour  and  a  poor  sick  man. 

1.  You  are  welcome  (welcome  before  you),  a  hundred 
thousand  welcomes  before  you,  friend  of  my  heart.  2.  May 
good  be  to  you  (thanks  to  you),  my  good  Sir:  I  see  that 
you  are  here  alone.  3.  Indeed  I  am  here  alo7ie,  as  poor  and 
as  bare  as  Job,  without  anything  to  put  under  me  or  over  me. 
4.  Why  are  you  so  poor  and  so  bare ;  where  are  the  friends 
you  had,  where  are  your  own  people,  who  were  fond  of  you, 
and  where  is  your  relative,  David  Brown?  5.  If  David 
were  with  me  now,  I  should  not  be  as  I  am,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it;  he  went//'o»z  me,  across  the  great  sea,  to  a  land 
that  is  free,  and  he  has  left  me,  like  Ossian,  alter  the  Fenians: 
"An  old  man,  stricken  in  years,  decrepid,  grey,  without 
food,  without  clothing,  without  music."  6.  Sad  is  your 
case,  and  poor  are  you :  but  still  have  you  not  land  and 
herds ;  or,  if  you  have  not,  you  have  money,  for  you 
amongst  your  relatives  were  wealthy.  7.  It  is  true  there 
was  a  time  when  I  was  wealthy,  held  in  esteem,  and  in  great 
repute,  but  that  time  is  now  oyer  {me) ;  the  herds  have  gone 
from  me  ;  I  lost  the  money  I  had ;  my  master  took  my  land 
from  vie  ;  I  fell  into  sickness,  and  now  I  am  weak,  poor, 
feeble,  forlorn,  far  in  years  advanced.  8.  Can  I  do  anything 
at  all  that  would  be  a  comfort  to  you?  9.  It  is  a  comlbrt 
to  me  that  you  have  come  to  me,  for  it  is  not  everybody  that 
comes  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  person  who  is  poor,  for 
as  the  proverb  says:  "  He  who  is  up  is  toasted;  he  who  is 
down  is  trampled  upon."  10.  You  are  not  down  yet,  for  if 
you  lost  your  money,  and  if  your  people  have  gone  from 
you  (forsaken  you),  you  have  not  lost  reputation,  and  your 
fame  has  not  passed  away.  1 1.  That  is  true  ;  my  health  too 
is  returning,  and  as  you  yourself  often  said,  "  heaUh  is 
better  than  wealth;"  and  with  regard  to  my  money,  I  care 
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not  whether  it  is  xcitli  me  ax  from  mc.  12.  You  are  as  every 
person  ought  to  be,  possessed  of  sense,  and  accepting  every- 
thing (as  coming)  from  the  hand  of  God.  13.  Your  dis- 
course gives  {to)  me  great  solace.  14.  Upon  my  word  to 
you,  when  I  heard  that  you  were  under  affliction,  the  intel- 
ligence went  through  me  (affected  me)  greatly.  15.  I  do 
not  wonder.  16.  I  have  for  you  now  a  new  suit;  put  this 
coat  about  you ;  put  this  cloak  on  your  shoulders,  and  come 
loith  me.  17.  I  return  you  thanks  from  my  heart,  and  that 
you  may  be  a  year  from  this  day  (this  time  twelve  months) 
seven  (fold)  better. 


THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON— 
21H  T:-2iON2t)21t)  iej562íM  í)eU5  21  jR  }:jCjí). 

The  Forty-ninth  Exercise  is  already  sufficiently  explained,  for  many  passages 
are  translated  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

EXERCISE  L.  — 21W   CnOóil^ilb   5M^'ltU5.'lr> ;   OR,  21N   t5eic4)2lb 
5NiltU52lO  211K  tííl  Piceilt>. 

1.  How  much  do  I  owe,  master  (literally,  how  much  is 
I  on  me),  for  I  wish  to  pay  my  debts  ?    2.  You  owe  a  hundred 
pounds  (a  hundred  pounds  is  on  you).     3.  It  is  not  much. 
.  4.  Do  you  like  to  pay  the  debts  of  any  other  person  ?    5.  I 
'do  like.     6.   How  much  does  my  father  owe?     7.  Two 
'  hundred  pounds.    8.  How  much  does  my  brother  owe  ?    9. 
A  year's  rent,  and  the  price  of  five  score  sheep.     10.  How 
much  is  that?     11.  About  five  hundred  pounds.      12.  If  I 
(shall)  pay  all  the  debts  that  are  on  us,  there  will  be  for  you 
near  (to)  a  thousand  pounds  to  get.      13.  There  will  indeed. 
14.  You  ought  to  act  as  the  steward  acted,  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  Gospel.      15.  What  (how)  is  that?     16.  Do 
you  not  know  ?  have  you  not  read  it  often  ?    17.  Although 
I  even  heard  it,  I  like  to  hear  it  again.     18.  There  was  a 
I  rich   man  who  had  a  steward,   and  there  came  a  charge 
Í  against  him  (a  charge  was  brought  against  him)  that  he 
I  squandered  his  (master's)  substance.     And  his  lord  sum- 
moned him,  and  said  with  (to)  him :   V/hat  is  this  I  hear  of 
you  ?  give  an  account  of  your  stewardship.      19.  But  what 
did  the  steward  do  ?     20.  He  called  together  the  parties 
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that  were  in  debt,  and  he  said  to  the  first  person,  "  How 
much  do  you  owe  my  lord?"  (literally,  how  much  has  my 
lord  on  you).  And  the  man  replied,  "A  hundred  barrels 
of  oil."  He  said,  "  Take  thy  pen  and  write  fifty  barrels." 
And  he  said  to  the  second  man,  "  And  you,  how  much  do 
ijou  owe?  Who  says,  "A  hundred  measures  of  wheat." 
"  Make  (of)  it  four  score,"  says  he.  The  Lord  praises  this 
steward :  now  will  you  act  towards  me  as  he  acted  towards 
those  who  owed  the  debt?  21.  Thanks  for  your  Scripture 
(information),  yet  I  will  not  act  according  to  your  request. 
22.  I  pay  then  all  that  is  on  myself  and  on  my  friends  (all 
that  I  and  my  friends  owe). 


THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON— 
21N  t)2lK2l  l.ej5&2lM  2ljH  T:BJ0C2lt). 

EXERCISE  LI.— 21N  C-^lOH3Í)Ílb  5NátU52lb  211«  C210521O. 

1 .  Is  this  cloth?  (literally,  whether  cloth  it,  this  ? — the  verb 
\X  being  omitted  before  the  pronoun  e,  as  is  usual  in  short 
assertive  or  interrogative  sentences).  2.  Yes.  3.  How 
much  have  you  on  it — i.e.,  what  price  have  you  set  on  it  ? 
what  is  its  price  ?  how  is  it  sold  ?  4.  Fourteen  shillings 
per  yard.  5.  It  is  dear ;  it  is  not  worth  that.  6.  Indeed  it 
is  worth  that,  and  it  is  even  cheap  at  that  price.  7.  Have 
you  (cloth  of)  satin  or  (of)  silk?  8.  I  have — literally,  (it) 
is ;  to  me  being  understood.  9.  How  much  do  you  sell  it 
at?  10.  Two  pounds  for  the  yard  (per  yard),  11.  It  is 
cheap  for  that.  12.  Do  you  wish  to  buy  it?  13.  I  do; 
cut  of  it  two  yards  and  a  half.  14.  Have  you  other  wares? 
15.  I  have,  in  that  side  yonder  of  the  shop.  16.  I  intend 
to  procure  (make  a  purchase  of)  tea  and  sugar ;  for  how 
much  do  you  sell  the  sugar.  17.  There  are  five  shiUings 
the  pound  for  tea,  and  six  pence  the  pound  for  sugar.  18. 
That  is  dear ;  I  shall  not  give  that  much  (price)  for  the  tea ; 
the  sugar  is  sufiiciently  cheap  ;  take  then  four  shillings  and 
six  pence  for  the  tea.  12.  Well,  whereas  it  is  customary 
with  you  to  come  to  me,  have  it  (let  it  be  to  you)  for  that ; 
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but,  upon  my  word  to  you,  it  is  cheap ;  and  were  it  not  that 
it  is  yourself  who  aic  there,  I  would  not  give  it  you  at  that 
price.  20.  I\Iay  good  be  (I  am  much  obliged)  to  you, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  you.  21.  What  is  this  you  have  (got) 
in  the  barrel  ?  22.  Wine.  23.  What  kind  of  wine  is  it — 
Spanish  wine  or  French  wine,  white  wine  or  red  wine. 
Champagne  or  the  contrary  ?  24.  It  is  only  ordinary  red 
wine,  and  it  is  three  shillings  a  bottle.  25.  I  shall  not  buy 
it ;  wine  is  dear  in  this  country ;  I  wish  I  were  in  France. 
26.  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  you  to  be  here  at  home.  27. 
Have  we  a  good  harvest  this  year?  28.  We  have.  29.  Is 
oats  dear,  and  is  wheat?  30.  They  are.  31.  How  much 
is  for  barley  ;  (how  much)  for  rye  ?  32.  They  are  cheap. 
33.  Shall  we  have  a  drink  since  we  are  together?  34.  We 
will.  35.  What  do  you  like — a  goblet  of  wine  or  a  bowl 
of  punch?  36.  I  shall  have  the  goblet  of  wine.  37.  Is 
not  a  bowl  (glass  or  tumbler)  of  punch  better,  for  I  like  to 
"  send  round  the  bowl."  38.  I  prefer  the  wine.  39.  Have 
it  so ;  a  man's  support  (is)  his  will. 

EXERCISE  LII.— ;IM  oó^)^lt)  SMátuS^O  U)K  C2l052lt>. 

1  21  Sao]  At)  ói)ói|t  fíor)  ól  l]on)  (the  phrase  feéAr),  or 
biiOT)  0|iTT7,  is  understood).  2.  he  forjr),  a  Sao].  3.  Cia 
ACA  ]]•  ^eA|i|i  leAC,  AT)  f]ox)  &eA]i5  t;o  AT)  ■\:]or)  ■^]Ovv?  4. 
)Y  ^eA|t|t  licit)  Ai)  f  ]ot)  i:|Oi)T)  't)a  ai)  ]:]or)  &eA|t5.  5.  <t)éAn 
bATT)  ciueAlcAf  ^íoi)  ól  \]on),  A  beAt)  ua|*aiI:  V]ov,  a  Saoi, 
-pier)  50  '^)  TÍ)T)AO]  UAfA|l,  TDA  y  é  bo  coil  &.  6.  oo  i:or)- 
n)A]i,  A  6u]ve  có|]t.  7.  CjA  "  aca"  ^eoil  if  -pei^ltTt  leAC — 
uAi)-f:eo]l,  eutjlAit,  t)0  CAOit-peoil?  8.  )f  peAitii  l]on)  uAt)- 
freoil.  9.  21  Saoi,  cia  aca  }]'  n^iAi)  leAC-fA  ?  10.  Bei6 
CAOit-peoil  A5ATt),  n)A  'i*  i*e  bo  coil  é.  11.  "Cik,  50  n)Aic ; 
beAitpAiO  t)0  CAjiAb  Ai)  BIacac  AT)  TT)eAi*  bATT)  ii:]or)  ol  liorr). 
12.  3*^  i:oT)TT)Aix,  A  Saoi.     13.  Cia  "aca"  ]y  -peAitji  Icac, 

At)    'pÓflC    1)0    AT)    féAltltAlÓ?       14.    jf    l^eiVllll    llOTT)    AT)  'pÓftC. 

15.   jf  biie;\5  AT)  fioT)  é  fo.     16.   'Cix    pAicciof    ti)5ii   a^t 

SaC|\\1)1AC  At)0ir,  fAOl  'l)  b-'PllAlT)C,  fAOlllU).  17.  T/a  eA5L\ 
rpOjl    AlllCl.        18.    Cia  "aca"   If    fCAllll    leAC,  SACfAT)lAC    l)0 

y^\x^]VC?  19.  ]]'  feivitji  le  -\xo]\)v  "  AXAp)!)"  SAcrAT)iAc;  li- 
fe Anil  le  n)5iiAt)  "  A5Aii)T),"  at)  pixAi^c  :  bA  TT)-beiÓeA6 
SACfAi)iAC  T)'jof  ceAt)Ari)lA  \]VV7  AT;ur  5AT)  fcUbvAlÓ  A  6eA- 
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T)<\b  bjor)  b'  -peA]t|t  1]0tt)  SvAC|*At)TAC.  20.  Cja  "aca"  ^o 
r)<v  c]!]  ^'ejfib  fc»e|5ior)ACA  a  b'  fei^^t^x  bo  'i;  ci|t  yo  ?  21, 
]]-  &eACAi]i  A  ]ia6,  30  bejii)]!);  c^iJo  Ujle  ijArbAb^c  le]]* 
Ai)  q]t  |-o,  rr)A]i  ]*]T)  t;]  n)A|C  l]on)  ceAcbA|i  "  aca."  22. 
SíAít^iqf,  TTjuii*  bATT>,  c]Ai;ó|-  b-]:u]l  bo  CAjtAb  coicaitjajI 
AT?  ci5eA|ti)A  Utv  t^éill.  23.  "CCv  ]'e  30  n^A^c.  24.  B-puil 
re  fTAOT  rijeAT  Ti^óít;  b-puil  ii^eA^  n)ó]i  a]5  ir)óit<vi;  "  A5Aib" 
Ai]i?  25.  2I13  jioiuu  ASAjt)!),  c^;  A13  |iO|i}i)  e]le,  i)]'l.  26. 
CiA  "A3Aib"  b-fuil  Ai:)  cioi)u  ir  "^o  Ajii-fAi)?  27.  "Ca 
cioot)  At)-ri)óti  A5An;-]:é]i)  a-||i.     28.   21  Sv^O|,  if  có]|i  biqc 

CllAl|lC  A  CAb<V]|XC    0|tAli;i)   AT)    f03A1l    f O  ;    If    TT)<V]C  le  it)ó|iai) 

"  A5AiT)iy'  til  feicntjc  aijt;  a|i  TT)eAf5.  29.  SaoiIitt)  30 
beAjtfAb.     30.  Be]6  bjiob  idóji  o]ia]i;i?  b'  -|:o]Cf|i)c. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON— 
21M   T:R;2t)2l'b   Lej562lN    2ijK  T:RjOC2l<t). 

EXERCISE  LiiL— ?iN  rR]?f);aD  3w;'iru5'iib  2iir  c^os^itj. 

HircA]tb,  SeojifA,  6lif. 
I.    (HircA]tb) — peuc   AT)    10TÍ)A13   f|i) ;     cja    b-puil   x] 
cofATt)A]l    "leif?"      2.    (SeojifA) — 'Civ   f]    cofATÍ^Ail    le^f 

Al)    C-fA3A|tC.       3.    Mj'l;     ACC    civ    -(i]Of     A5At1)-fA    C|A    CÍV    f] 

cofATbAjl  le]f.  4<  CjA  "le]f"  Ar)0]f  ?  5.  le  rv'  aca)|i! 
0.  5^  be^TbiT)  T)|  b-fuil;    30  b]|teAC  yeuc  a||ic|  A|t]f.     7. 

2ltr)v\jlCA]Tr>  A]|l  A  Tr)AlA]b,  AJJI  a  31  aI,  A3Uf  A1|1  AT) 
frt)13.  8.  21CC  AIT)A|tC  CUfA  Alll  AI)  c-fuil ;  Ci\  Al)  c-fuil 
AT)-C01*ATT)<\ll    le    fllll    AT)    ACA|l  50^3^11).       9.    (2t)ACAllt) 21 

leAr)bA  b-fiTil  fib  ji'e]6?  10.  (RifCA]ib)_SeAb,  a  2{).\t^]^, 
cATDuib  uile  it&i6.  11.  B-fuil  eoluf  A3Aib  Aijt  bufi  Ici- 
3eAT)?  12.  (RifCAitb)— "Civ  fiof  A3ATT),  30  b-cuisiii^-fe 
TT)o  cuib  lei3eAi).     13.  (SeoiifA) — T/<x  ttjo  cii|b  féii)  A3An)- 

fA.       14.    (6llf) TiV     A3ATr)-fA     3AC    fOCAll    A1)t)     T1)0    léi- 

3eAT)Aib  uile  acc  AtbAp)  ciiiiiT)i)e-eoluf — t)i'1  fe  f|i)  A3ATT). 
15.   (2t)ACAiit) — H]  ceifbeocAiÓ  nje  acc  Ai)i)f  ai)  ceA3Af3 

C|ll0fbA]5   ATÍ)ÍV1T);    KlfCAlllb,  CjA   fe   «DfA?       16.    Cttitcui3- 

ceoin   T)e]iT)e   A5ur   caItt)at)   A3uf   A|ib-c|3eAiai)A  3v\c  ujle 
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V]6.      17.    ^t)<\lC    AT)    buACAfl:    CjA   TÍ7é|b   peA|lfA    AW  <t)lA  ? 

18.  (RircA|tb) — 'C]i]  peAHfAWA,  at)  c-aca^ji,  ai)  njAC,  A5U{* 
At)  Spio|iA&  lÍAOii?.    19.  2lt)rbA]C  At)  buACA]l:   cjA  "aca" 

be  1)A  Cjtj  peA]tfAT)l)Alb,  A  SeOjtf  A,  5IAC  CoUr»  &AOT)r)A  ?    20. 

2t)AC  <t)e  Ai)  bATtA  peA|t|*A  be  'v  c|t]Ai)ó]b  tto-i;AorbcA.    21. 

ClA    A!)    liV    A]|l    A    ltll5A6  é?       22.    V<X    T)OblAC    A]]t    UAjjl    At) 

TTteAÓop)  o|8ce.  23.  (KnxAjtb) — "Civ  i^e  zn]]iye^c,  a  tí)a- 
CAi|í.  24.  Tív  50  Tt)A]c,  A  le]t)b,  b]  cii  A15  |tA6  5uft  jiA^b 
cii  co|*ArbAil  le  bu|t)e  ei3]r).  25.  Mj  feAÓ,  acc  bubAijic 
SiiOjifA    50  b-^ii]l    At)    1orbAi5  |*o  coj'ArbAil    "le]f*"  At)  c- 

fA^AjlC    At)     ACA||t    SeA5vM).       26.    2l5U|*    CAb    6    bepl    CllfA? 

27.  i)c)inrt)  suft  cofArbAil  le  rt)'  ACAifi  i-  28.  2l5U|*  c|a 
b-fnijl  cii|*A  cofATi)Ail  "  lejf"  le  bo  plucA  rboftA?  29.  "Civ 
we  cof  ATÍ)Ail  le  n)'  ACA^jt.  30.  21  b-c|5  leAC  "  a|i  tj- 
ACAjji"  A  ]t<v6  ?    31.  'C]'Si  50  cirjce.    32.  C]a  at)  c-acai|i 

Ajlt    A    C)lACCA]t?       33.     C)(A A|l     r)-ACA]]l     ACCV    A^t    i)eAri), 

n)A]t  bubAinc  T)AOTb  PjtónfjAT  •  ciijti)T)i5irt)  at)  |*5eul  a  b' 
]i)t)i]*  cu  bu]i)i).  34.  21  Seo|i|*A,  b-pujl  cuj^A  cot*atÍ)aiI  le 
«DjA,  VV)]y  bArt).  35.  Cii)ce,  civ  nje  co|*ArbA]l  "le]!*;"  if 
co}\\Tt)Ail  nj  At)Ati)  leif.  36.  Oc,  a  fAOjleAnt)  cu  fp)? 
37.  "Civ  Ti)e  C]t)T)ce  be.  38.  'C<\bi^]]i  Ai|ie,  iDAfi  ]*]T),  jat) 
cu  pep)  A  6éAi)A6  i)eATt)-cofAT7)A]l  le]|*,  A]5  TDjUeAO  jorÍ7A]5e 
CO  Alujtj. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON— 
21H   Ce2lt2lR2t)2li)    Léj562lH    21JR   i:HjOC2l't). 

EXERCISE   LIV.— '^N   CeUtUK^db    5t12ltU52lt5   211R    C2l032lt). 

1.  b-pu]!  cu-]*A  'bo  buACAjl  tT)Aic,  A  SeATt)uif?  2.  "Ci^irt), 
A  Sao],  'n}0  buACAil  tt)Aic;  civ|rt)  a  5-C0TT)t)Ai6e  'n)0  buA- 
Aill  n)^]i.  3.  b-'puil  bo  6eA|ib-f|U|i  Q>\]y  '[)t)  a  ca^Iíí) 
rDA^c.  4.  'Civ  |*j  'i;r)  a  CAjlit)  rt)A]c;  A5up  be||i  ri)'  acajji 
50  TT)-bei6  ]•]  ^t)r)  a  n)i)AO]  Ar)ti)A]c.  5.  b-'pujlib  bo  ÓeA|i- 
5]iAic|ie  A5u|*  bo  col-ceACAftA    At;i)  |*o?     6.  "Cixjb.     7.  b- 

Puil]b    'l^l)     A    l-ColAlJllb     TTJAICC?       8.    IZiip,    A    ^^]]X     A     rt)- 

3l]A5Arj.  9.  2Jt)  fe  fo  bo  colceACAjt  Seo|*ep,  a  civ  ^i)r)  a 
'ColApte  n)ó]]i?  10.  ji*  fe.  11.  "C^  50  tt)a]c,  a  Seorep, 
j-pujl  pjof  A5Ab  fseulAjoeAcc  ai)  BlobU  50  n)Aic?     12. 
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SsAÓ,  CA  A3<Mi7  eoluf  A]]i  beA5Ar)  6].  13.  b-pujl  ^|0f 
A5A&  c|A  fe  Seofep  n^AC  JACoib?  14.  Bi  ye'vv  ^a  rT>AOft 
A]]x  caIatt)  u|le  T)A  b-fe5!pce,  Ajuj*  'utj  a  flAUU]5ceo|it 
AI5  A  pobAl.  15.  2li)  6/Ab|tAC  b|  At)T},  1)0  fe5ipceAC?  16. 
6/Ab[iAC  b]  AW-  17.  B-fii^l  |i]0|*  A3AÍ5  ]TÍ\]ii  r)A  Ro]ri)e  f 
18.  N|'l  móíiai)  -pioi*.  19.  2i  55-c]5  ^*^^'^^  li^ori')  cja  iy 
JuljUf  CAefA]i;  Ai)  Koii)<M)AC  A  b|   At)i)j  i;o  O'^^l  ?    20.  Bl 

fe     '\)\)     A     RoiT)AT)AC,     ASUI*     CÍV     CÍ^]l     Ajjl,     5U|t     pUA]]t     fe 

biiAiÓe    A]]!  r)A  3^1^^j  ^'^S^r   5"1^   t)u8  é  at)  ceufc»   cao|*ac 

R0I17A1)AC    A    tA]V]C    A]ll_  CaIatI)    1}A    BlllCAjtje.       21.    CjA    fe 

i)Aon)  Pacjiuic?  22.  B|  ye  'm  a  6Afpo5  i)aoií}ca  A5Uf 
b|  fe  ^r)i)  A  Api'col  curt)  A|t  3-c|t]ce.  23.  T>i\  50  njAjc : 
c<X]|t  eol5Ac  A]|i  fcivi|i?  24.  B-pujl  eoluf  A15  TDAJAjfcut 
U-lUeAni  A]]t  |xix||i?  25.  "Civ,  co  rr)A]c  lionj-fA ;  civrT)ii]b 
le  ce]le  ai)1)|*  ai)  5-citi<5eAcc  ceAbi^A.  26.  E-VU]''  eoluf 
A|5e  Aifi  A  ceAjAif  Cft|0fbAi5  ti)A|i  ai)  5-ceA&i)A?  27- 
"CCv.  28.  C]A  cftiicii]5  A5uf  cuijt  a]ii  at?  c-^aojaI  yo  to.? 
29.  jr  Ai)i)f  Ai)  ceAt)5A  5AO|6]l5e — ceAi)5A  njo  ciii-buccAif, 
b'fojlATT)  nje  AU  ceA5Af5  CftjOfbAi^.  30.  O!  civ  50  n)A]c; 
If  ArbUjó  If  peAini;  civ  Iiiac-5^]|i  o]tit>  fAO]. 

EXERCISE   LV.— 21H    CUISeSlO    ■SmitUfiit    'im    C'il052lt). 

1.  Who  created  and  placed  you  on  (in)  the  world?  2. 
God.  3  What  is  the  first  thing  that  every  Christian  ought 
to  believe?  4»  That  there  is  only  one  God.  This  is  the 
first  article  of  the  creed.  5.  Who  is  God  ?  6.  The  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  things.  7. 
Was  God  existing  at  all  times  ?  8.  Yes,  and  before  ail 
time,  for  he  is  without  beginning  and  without  end.  9. 
Where  is  God  ?  10.  He  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  in 
every  place  in  the  world.  11.  Does  he  see  all  things?  12. 
He  sees  all  things,  even  to  the  most  silent  thoughts  of  the 
heart.  13.  How  many  Gods  are  there?  14.  There  is  but 
one  God,  who  will  reward  the  good  with  everlasting  happi- 
ness, and  punish  the  wicked  with  everlasting  torments.  15. 
How  many  persons  in  God?  16.  Three  persons,  really 
distinct  and  equal  in  all  things,  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  17.  Is  the  Father  God?  18.  Yes, 
truly.  19.  Is  the  Son  God?  20.  Yes,  truly.  21.  Is  the 
Holy  Ghost  God?     22.  Yes,  truly.     23.  Are   they  then 
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three  Gods  ?  24.  No,  but  one  God  in  three  persons,  because 
they  have  but  one  divine  substance  and  nature.  25.  What 
is  the  name  of  the  three  persons  together?  26.  The  Holy 
Trinity,  or  one  God  in  three  persons.  27  Is  any  of  the 
three  persons  more  ancient,  more  wise,  or  more  mighty  than 
the  others  ?  28.  Their  age,  their  power,  and  their  glory  is 
the  same.  29.  Is  Jesus  Christ  God?  30.  He  is  both  God 
and  man.  31.  Was  he  always  God?  32.  He  was.  33. 
Was  he  always  man?  34.  No,  but  from  the  time  of  his  in- 
carnation. 35.  How  many  natures  in  Christ  ?  36.  There 
are  two  natures,  to  wit,  the  divine  and  human  nature,  for  he 
is  both  God  and  man.  37.  How  many  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ?  38.  There  is  but  one  person,  to  wit,  the  person  of 
the  Son  of  God  only.  39.  You  are  a  good  boy,  William  ; 
you  have  a  knowledge  of  God :  render  to  him,  therefore,  the 
love  of  your  heart  entirely,  and  you  shall  yet  enjoy  Him  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON- 
SIM  cuj52t)2ii)  tejSesiN  2ijr  t:hjoc2ií). 

EXERCISE  LVI.— nN   Se^Se^iit>  SK^tuSSlb  211R  cno-5tiT). 
Sci\ifi — At)  CojUeAc  A5iir  AT)  c-reob. 

2ltT)   &0    b]    COlUeAC    A15    ]*5ft|0bA&    COCAjt)   Al|t  C<S]lf)   Aol- 

Ul3  A]5  co|]ti5eAcc  bi6  bo  t)A  ceAjtCAjb,  bo  ca|iIu|5  le]r 
feob  A  b]  30  fAijAC  AVV-  "Oc,"  A]]t  ye,  "]f  i;]6  i^luyj 
tu  5<M)  Aihltuf,  ^o\)  Ttiu]r)ci|t  A]]t  ^]l  leo  cu,  acc  ]X  A]lle 
l\orn-yA  •^]i^]V&  ó|ii)A  'r)A  ]*eobA  t)a  c]xuir)ije." 

Bu6  C]AlrbA]i  At)  cojUeAC  é :  acc  civ|b  mó]i^x)  bAO]t)e 
b^cceilió  AUt},  A  cu|]teA|*  TjeAnjfiiin}  4^\)t)  i;|ó  ^ot^rijeAfCA 
njAji  5eAll  i)AC  leuji  bóib  a  Iuac. 

EXERCISE   LVIL— ^N    Se^lCCSJJ.^t)    5WátU52lt)   2I1R   C2l052t^. 
Ut)  ?})|otjArj  A5ur  At)  2I)a&aó  2UU. 

B]  n)]Ov'^V  Ai|t  tíjuUac  z]^e  iv^jib,  Asuy  A15  |:e]cnt;c 
rnAb^iO  aUa  a  bill  CA]tc  bo  coi*u]5  ye  b'  ATbA|*lu5Ab:  bo 

feAf    AT)    TTJAbAÓ    aUa    le]f    A1)    f|teA5|tA6   I'D   Art)Air)  CAbA|]lC 

60:  "a  i]x^\]\,  V]  cu  A  rbA|*lui5eA|*  nje,  acc  aij  iv]c  Ai)i) 
A  b-]:u]li|i." 
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EXERCISE  LVIIL— ?IM  Z-OCrmUt  SNÍiltUá^lt)  il]n  Cil03^lt>.' 
There  was  a  certain  houseliolder  who  gave  orders  to  put 
a  brass  bell  on  the  neck  of  a  dog  that  was  addicted  to  bite 
people,  so  that  everybody  might  avoid  him.  When  it 
had  been  put  on  him,  and  he  had  heard  the  tinkling  of 
the  brass,  he  became  very  much  elated,  and  he  considered 
that  the  bell  had  been  given  him  as  a  reward  of  services,  as 
he  had  been  so  good.  Therefore  he  began  to  disparage  (to 
cast  disparagement  upon)  every  other  dog  in  comparison  to 
himself.  But  there  was  an  old  hound,  that  said  to  him  : 
"  You  foolish  fellow,  are  you  not  aware  that  this  jingling 
ringing  is  only  proclaiming  thy  bad  habits  aloud  to  every- 
body." 

It  is  not  right  for  any  one  to  become  elated  at  a  transac- 
tion that  reveals  to  the  entire  world  his  own  degradation. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON- 
SIM  se)se2iib  tejSesiN  2ijk  t:Rjoc2i'D. 

EXERCISE    LIX.— ^IN    K'^lOISí)Ílt)    3WíltU5^lt3   211K   C2l052lt). 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 

A  fox  had  fallen  into  a  well,  and  had  been  casting  about 
for  a  long  time  how  he  should  get  out  again,  when  at  length 
a  goat  came  to  the  place,  and  wanting  to  drink,  asked  Rey- 
nard whether  the  water  was  good,  and  if  there  was  plenty  of 
it.  The  fox,  dissembling  the  real  danger  of  his  case,  replied, 
"come  down,  friend  of  my  heart,  the  water  is  so  good  that 
one  cannot  drink  too  much  of  it,  and  so  abundant  that  it 
cannot  be  exhausted."  Upon  this  the  goat,  without  hearing 
another  word,  leaped  down,  when  the  fox,  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  as  nimbly  leaped  vip,  receiving  a  great 
lift  from  the  horns  of  his  friend,  and  then  coolly  remarked 
to  the  poor  deluded  goat:  "If  you  had  half  as  much  brains 
as  you  have  beard,  you  would  have  looked  before  giving  the 
leap." 

It  is  not  proper  to  credit  the  words  of  every  wily 
trickster. 
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EXERCISE   LX— 21M   Se2lS52lD2lÓ    5N'4tU52it). 
Common  form ;   2lr)  CTxi-FiceASAo  5nAcu5Aó. 

THE  YOUNG  HIND  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

A  young  hind  said  one  day  to  her  mother :  "  Mother, 
you  are  taller  than  a  dog,  and  fleeter,  and  more  long-winded, 
and  you  have  horns  wherewith  to  defend  yourself;  why, 
therefore,  are  you  so  timorous  before  the  hounds?"  She 
smiled,  and  said,  "  I  know  this,  my  child,  very  well,  but  no 
sooner  do  I  hear  a  dog  barking,  than  my  feet  run  away  as 
"ily  as  (is)  possible." 

There  is  no  use  speaking  to  a  coward  about  assuming 
courage. 

EXERCISE  LXL— ^IN  C.^lOH?n2lÓ  3tí2ltUo2ib  ^IR  CKI-PIClt). 
1  CjA  civ  AW  TT??  2.  2l)ife.  3.  2lr)  cu  Sei\3At)? 
4.  Mi  rné  Se^5AT)  acc  Seo|t|*A.  5.  C]A  ai)  i\]z,  CA|tlu]- 
5eAr)i)  ye  50  b-fU]l  Sec^-^crj?  6.  "CCv  ]*e  'y^t)  rr}-bA]le.  7. 
KAjb  cufA  'y  AO  rn-bA|le?  8.  M|  jiA^b  rtje  'y^t)  n)-b<\]le 
Acc  b]  njo  f'eA'|-ib|:o5Ai)CAi6  Co|tn)v\c  'y^v  rt)-bA]le  lejf  At) 
ceAC  A  coy.,\]i)z.  9.  CiAT)i)0f  b-|:uil  b'  acahi;  b-piiil  ye 
]:e<v|tArbAil,  n7]]*t)eArbATl,  CA|i<N&ATr)Ail,  5eAi;Ari)s\]l,  5|tA6A- 
rbA^l  A31H*  |:lv^]ceA^t)^\]l,  njAji  bei|i  &AOiT;e  50  b-]:u]l  |*e .'' 
10.  'C'a;  acc  civ  TT)0  6eA|%b|iACv\i]t,  a|i  a  cua]1]6  cu,  rjeArb- 
peAjtAii^Ail,  r)eArb-5eAr)ATr>Ail,  516  50  b-fU]l  i^eflA^ceArbAil 

A5U]*     CA]lv\&ATÍ)A]l  ;     ZÍ\     1T)I0th5ÍV]|ie     A^5e     &0     5AC    CA|tA]!D 

ACC  civ  5]iiv]t)  A]5e  a^ji  a  T)ArbA]&.  11.  2t)eATT)|tu]5  50 
njAjc  A]|i  AT)  TÍ;e]b  ca  cu  ]tiv6.  12.  M]'l  rv&  pA^ceAC  a 
jtAÓ  At)  ri^euo  TtpeAfAirt}  a  bejc  t-'í^l^'      l^-  ^^  VP-J  ceA|tc. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON— 

EXERCISE   LXII.— ^M   tiílRíl    5M2itU52lC)    iiim  CRI-PICIO. 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 


A  time  there  was  a  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  running 
brook,  he  spied  a  stray  lamb  paddling  farther  down  the  same 
stream.    Having  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  her,  he  bethought 
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himself  how  he  might  give  the  appearance  of  justice  to  his 
injustice.  "  Villain  !"  said  he,  running  up  to  the  lamb, 
"  how  dare  you  muddle  the  water  that  I  am  drinking  ?" 
"  Indeed,"  said  the  lamb,  humbly,  "  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
disturb  the  water,  since  it  runs  from  you  to  me."  "Although 
it  is  so,"  replied  the  wolf,  "  it  was  but  a  year  ago  that  you 
called  me  many  ill  names."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  said  the  lamb^ 
trembling,  "  a  year  ago  I  was  not  born."  "  Well,"  replieá 
the  wolf,  "if  it  was  not  you,  it  was  your  father,  and  that  is 
all  the  same ;  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to  argue  me  out  of  my 
fare ;"  and  without  another  word  he  fell  upon  the  poor 
helpless  lamb  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

A  tyrant  never  wants  a  plea. 

And  there  is  no  use  for  simple,  good-hearted  people,  to 
contend  with  the  unjust  class  wlao  are  in  authority. 


KND  OF  PARI  in. 
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PAET  IV. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

The  second  class  of  compounds  are  those  formed  from 
simple  words  and  particles.  The  particles  going  before  the 
root  are  called  -prefixes. 

The  prefixes  in  Irish  orthography  are  about  twenty-ibur 
in  number.  Without  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  import, 
the  proper  force  of  words  into  which,  by  composition,  they 
enter,  cannot  be  well  understood.  We  shall»  therefore, 
briefly  explain  the  meaning  of  each : 

2li)  has  two  meaning?,  one  negative  or  privative,  that  is, 
denying  or  reversing  what  is  implied  by  the  simple  root; 
the  other  intensive,  or  one  which  increases  the  natural  force 
of  the  word. 

2lp,  negative,  has  the  meaning  of  un  (English),  in  (Latin) ; 
as,  eoU\c,  knowing,  having  a  knowledge  of;  skilled  in; 
Ai)-eoUc,  ignorant,  illiterate,  having  no  knowledge  of;  un- 
skilled in. 

2Í5"r  30  T^Aib  ]*e-rAr)  AiTjeoUc  AT^rjc],  and  that  he 
(Stanihurst)  was  unskilled  in  it  (the  Irish  language) — 
Keating' s  Ireland,  p.  50. 

6oluf,  learning;  Ait^eoluf,  ignorance,  want  of  learning. 

[In  published  works  and  Á1SS.,  ai)  is  spelled  ajt)  when 
the  first  vowel  in  the  annexed  syllable  is  e  or  "j.] 

C)e]|*e,  comfortableness  (from  beAr,  right) ;  Ajtjbejfe, 
affliction. 

pI0|-,  knowledge  ;  Aiubpiof,  ignorance  ;  Ai)bp|0|*AC,  igno- 
rant.    (In  this  compound,  p  is  eclipsed  by  b). 

2i)|i  vi)-he]t  Ó0  pé]i)  Ar)bpiot*AC  ']♦  At)  5AOió|l3e,  on  his 
being  (to)  himself  ignorant  of  (in)  the  Irish Ibid. 

2lu,  intensive,  means  very ;  as,  f:uA|t,  cold ;  ATj^uA|t, 
very  cold;  rr^<\-\t,  good;  aijtí^ajc,  very  good;  ceAf,  heat; 
AT;-ceA|-,  excessive  heat. 

2liri)  =  dis  or  mis  (English) ;  as,  leA^*,  luck,  fortune, 
advantage  to  one's  self;  AinjleAf,  ill-luck,  misfortune,  dis- 
advantage to  one's  self,     ^a  ÓeArjAun  cu  fo,  &eAtppA]6  cu 
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b'Airi)leA|*,  if  you  do  this  you  will  do  your  disadvantage,  i.e., 
you  will  do  what  to  yourself  will  be  a  disadvantage. 

4Deo]i),  according  to  will;  Ainí6eo]r),  in  spite  of;  a?, 
S5'Airbóeo]Tj  T)A  Hort)Ai)AC,  in  spite  of  the  Romans. 

9X]X  =  again,  backwards  (English);  ca|i  A^ti  "ai|*," 
come  back  :  it  enters  into  composition,  and  is,  as  a  compo- 
nent particle,  incorrectly  spelled  ejf*. 

2tif  =  re  (Latin)  ;  as,  ^oc,  pay  ;  A]|*íoc  (with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable),  repayment,  paying  back  ;  e]|ii5, 
arise;  Ajfe^jt^j,,  resurrection,  rising  again;  written  e^i^e]- 
yiy^e  very  commonly. 

2lc  has  a  reiterative  meaning,  or  going  back  again  on 
what  is  already  done.  It  expresses,  therefore,  two  eifects — 
first,  that  of  cancelling  what  is  conveyed  by  the  root ;  and, 
secondly,  that  of  doing  anew  what  the  uncompounded  word 
indicates.  Its  meaning  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  former, 
and  then  it  becomes  a  negative  particle ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  extends  to  both,  and  then  it  is  a  reiterative. 

2lc,  as  a  negative,  is  not  common — AC-]ti5eA6,  to  dethrone; 
from  AC,  and  jiigeAO  (theme  ]\]-^,  a  king),  to  enthrone;  ac- 
cle]neAC,  a  superannuated  clergyman  ;  ac-Iaoc,  a  super- 
annuated warrior. 

2lc,  as  a  reiterative,  is  very  common ;  feteATjAO,  to  do,  to 
make ;  Ac-óeArjAÓ,  to  remake ;  if'^y,  growth  ;  Az-f^y,  a  new 
growth,  a  second  crop ;  A!:-cu]i)5e,  a  petition,  an  entreaty  ; 
from  AC  and  cu]t)5e,  a  bond,  a  tie  or  chain — a  word  imply- 
ing that,  by  our  prayers,  we,  as  it  were,  chain  Him  whom 
we  petition  to  grant  our  request. 

^1  a  negative  particle ;  from  &]c,  want,  like  di,  dis 
(Latin) ;  as,  cjtei&eArb,  faith,  belief;  b|-c|iei&eAri),  unbelief; 
ceAt),  a  head;  bj-ceAi?,  one  who  lost  the  head;  b|-ceAi)iMirn, 
I  behead;  &iIacca,  an  orphan;  from  &],  want;  and  Iacc 
(gen.  case,  lAccA,)milk. 

When  compounded  with  words  beginning  with  b  or  p,  it  causes  eclipsis ; 
as,  buióe.vc,  thankful,  grateful ;  &]n}buiDeAC,  unthankful,  ungrateful,  grumb- 
ling; &|n;buAi),  unlasting. 

VOCABULARy. 

TpeAjx  AW,  literally,  there  was  a 
man  in  being. 

This  use  of  the  preposition  Am 


Certain,  Amice;  as,  peAti  A]]\]te,  a 
certain  man. 
—    Aon   (one) ;   as,   ^ca^h    aot),  a 
man,   a    certain   man ;  and    b] 


IS  very  common  ;  as,  \.A  rj-Am, 
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certain  day  (literally,  there  was  |  Income,  ceAcr-A-rceAc. 
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a  day  in  it) ;  bj  v^An  Atjo,  there 

was  a  certain  man. 
Egg,  uB,  m. ;  plu.  ubA ;  eggs,  Latin, 

ova ;    It.    u5   is,   in   sense    and 

sound,  identical  with  the  French 

ceuf. 
Gold,  ó|t,  m.  Eng. ;  ore,  Latin. 


Slow,  T>15in,  adj. ;  pronounced  ryan  ; 

njAll,    slow,   late ;    njAl-cnAcAc. 

unreasonable,  dilatory. 
Treasure,  lonibur.  m- ;  cA]r5e. 
Whole,  ion)U\n,  i.e.,  the  full,  entire, 

whole  ;  from  lonj  and  Um5,  full. 


EXERCISE  LXIIL 
THE  GOOSE  THAT  LAID  GOLDEN  EGGS. 

2lr)  5&  A  ]tu5  ub<v  ojtÓA. 

A  certain  man  had  a  goose  that  laid  him  (jtuj  66)  a 
golden  egg  every  day.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  (r-'^r^'*^) 
with  so  slow  an  income ;  he  wished,  therefore,  to  seize  the 
whole  treasure  at  once.  So  he  killed  the  goose,  and,  cutting 
her  open,  he  found  (^u<vi]t  ye)  that  she  was — just  what  any 
other  goose  would  be. 

Through  a  desire  of  over-much  (]on7AficA)  we  lose  (c^il- 
TDUjb)  the  whole. 

Sajt^c  5^1?  ]'OT)Af  e]|ii5eAi)T)  at)  ísotjat  &6,  hapless  greed 
will  not  succeed. 

i)o  implies  difficulty  (Gr.  hvs)  when  compounded  with 
past  participles  ;  as,  b&Ai)CA,  done ;  i50-6éAi?cA,  hard  to  be 
done  ;  ól,  drink  ;  óIca,  drunk ;  bo-5lcA,  hard  to  be  drunk ; 
]t,  eat;  feo-Tce,  hard  to  be  eaten;  ^e^c,  see;  ]:e]C|*ii)ce, 
seen;  bo-fe]cy]\^ze,  hard-to-be-seen,  invisible;  bo-c]t]OC- 
T)u]5ce,  infinite  ;  from  bo  and  c]tíoct)^15cé,  ended — root, 
c|tioc,  end  ;  &o-cu]TT)|*i5ce,  incomprehensible  ;  from  bo  and 
cuitT)f]U5<\6,  to  comprehend;  from  curt^Ai*,  power. 

<t)o,  before  nouns  and  adjectives,  has  the  meaning  of  ill, 
English;  as,  bo  beii|*A,  ill-manners;  bo-ci^il,  ill-fame ;  bo- 
co5ba]l,  ill-education ;  bo-beu|*Ac,  ill-mannered  j  bo-CA]- 
leAC,  ill- famed. 

i)o  and  I'D  are  opposed  in  Gaelic :  the  one  means  the 
contrary  of  that  indicated  by  the  other.  From  this  opposi- 
tion a  great  number  of  words  antagonistic  in  meaning, 
nouns  as  well  as  adjectives  and  participles,  exists  in  tlie 
language. 
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KOUNP. 


S<Ni6bite<\|*,  riches  ;  from 
rAi6b[it,  rich;  ]*Ai6bfieAr 
Vf  &<\|b|teA|*,  riches  and 
poverty. 

Sao],  a  gentleman,  Sir,  a 
hero. 

S)\t,  peace,  plenty. 

SocAifi,  n.  emolument,  con- 
venience. Ex.  :  ■\'0C'S]]t 
Ajuf  bocA]ii  Ai)  ceifibe, 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
trade  ;  a  proverb,  like  the 
Latin,  qui  sentit  commoda 
et  incommoda  sentire  de- 
betiir. 

So-oiijiie,  a  good  man. 

SoiDíom),  fair  weather  ;  from 
fo  (or  xov))  and  fjoi;. 

Sol^C  solace. 

Soi)A|*,  happiness,  bhss. 

So-cUot)A6,  towardness. 

Soctil,  ease,  rest  (properly 
focArbAil)  ;  from  ^05  or 
Voc,  and  ait)A]1,  like. 

S'TS*^"^»  t'le  Gospel ;  from 
fo,  happy,  and  VS*^"!;  news. 

SuAfficeAf,  sweetness. 

SubAilce,  virtue. 


í)Aib]teA|*,  want  of  riches, 
penury  ;  from  bAjebift, 
poor,  pennyless. 

<Í)aoi,  a  worthless  person,   a 

dunce,  a  poltroon. 
i)ir,  want,  misery. 
i)ocAi|i,  loss,  inconvenience; 

from  bo  and  CAfi,  friendly 

kind. 


<t)o-Óuir)e,    a    bad    man, 

rogue. 
«DoiDjOui;,   foul    weather ;    ; 

storm. 
i)oU\f,  sorrow,  grief 
«DoDAf,  infelicity,  misery. 
i)o-cl<\ouA&,  repulsiveness. 
i)o-cul,  difficulty. 


<t)o|'3eul,  bad  news. 

«DuAiiiceAi",  sourness. 
í)ubA]lce,  vice. 


ADJECTIVES. 


SAi8b||i,  rich. 

Saoíx,  adj.,  free,  cheap;  u., 

save,     redeem  ;      ]*A0ftA6, 

freeing. 
So|ftb,   affable,  quiet,   easy; 

fO||ibe,    affability  ;     |*oj[i- 

beACc,  affableaess. 


<t)c\i6bi|t,  poor. 

«iDAOft,  in  slavery,  dear  ;  bAO- 
|ia6,  condemning;  bAOji, 
v.,  to  condemn. 

«Dojiib,  peevish,  il!-humor, 
grievous;  bO]ii!)o<,\cr,  pee- 
vishness. 
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SocAjti,  easy,  at  leisure,  tran- 
quil. 

SocAjiAC,  steady,  established, 
immovable;  from  yo  and 
cu]]t,  put,  place. 

SocA|tv\c,  profitable,  easy ; 
from  fo  and  CAfi,  friendly. 

So-c|ieibrbeAC,  credulous. 

Soc]toi6eAC,  kind-hearted, 
giving  ease ;  from  yo  and 
c[toi6e,  heart. 

So5fi%\6AC,  very  loving,  af- 
fable. 

Sole]]!,  clear,  briglit,  lucid; 
50  |*ole|jt,  clearly,  lucidly ; 
i'rom  yo  and  leiiji,  seeing. 

So^A,  lucky,  happy,  prospe- 
rous ;  from  yo  and  ívó, 
luck. 

SuA]fic,  sweet,  pleasant. 


^oc Ai|i,  uneasy,  difiicult. 
4Doca]iac,  unsteady. 


í)ocAnAC,  hurtful,  wrongs 
injurious. 

4)o-cftei&ri)eAC,  incredulous. 

í)o-ctioióeAC,  sorrowful ;  af- 
fecting the  heart  with  pain. 

i)o    CftJOO. 

<Do-5|tA6AC,  unloving,  repul- 
sive. 
í)olé||t,  dark,  obscure. 


<t)oi)A,    unlucky,    unhappy, 
unprosperous. 

í)aAj|tc,  sour,  sharp. 


PARTICIPLES. 


So-6o|]tce,  easy  or  apt  to  be 
poured  out. 

So-c|tioci)ui5ce,  finite,  easily 
ended,  root — c]\]oc,  end. 

So-cu]tT)f*]5ce,  comprehensi- 
ble. 

So--|:efc|-ir>ce,  visible,  easily 
seen  ;  root,  ye]c,  see. 

So-3lACiii5ce,  acceptable. 

So-sUiAii-ce,  movable. 

So-cui5|-|oi;a,  intelligible. 


i)o-6oi|tce,    difficult    to    bo 

poured  out. 
C)o-c|iioci;u]5ce,  infinite. 

i)o-cu|rr)p5ce,  incomprehen- 
sible. 

i)o-^*e|C|*iT)ce,  invisible,  and 
í50-]:eicfiOT)A,  same. 

i)o-5lACHi5ce,  unacceptable. 

«iDo-jluAifce,  immovable. 

Í)o-cu|5j'|oi;a,  unintelligible. 


Assures,  beAtibAno. 

"That   you   are  a  rogue,"  5un 

5A&A10  zi\  Ar)nv\r. 
Away  with   you ;    ]rt)\i,    leAc  ;    rejc 

leA-  ;  Af  rt)'An}A]\c  leAc. 


VOCABULARY. 

I  Before   (prep  )  y\o]ú)e  ;    before  this, 


Tto(.i)e  to;  adv., ce.vnA  (already). 
Betrays,  trAii-beArjAurj»  biiAjceArjr), 
Bribe,  bnjb. 
Civility,    rjtéAlcAt,    m.  ;    from   r[c. 
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gentlemanly  bearing;   and  A]1-   Sops,  Ajtp  bic;  jneAnjA  bo5A. 

ceAr,   education  ;    root,  Ajl,   to    Stop  (to),  v.,  cor 

nourish. 
Jlischief,  njeAbAl,  ^eAlcAtjAf ;   from 

ireAl,   deceit,   treachery ;    njjor- 

CAir,  from  nj|  and  cAf,  friend- 
ship. 
Rob   (to),   bo    flAt)  ;    bo    c|ieACA6 ; 

A]T\5eAó,  from  A]ti5,  plunder. 


Suspicion,  AibiiAf,  m. 

Therefore,  A]p.  atj  í\óbArt  xm  ;  be 
bnio  Tli)  ;  uitije  rin  —  usually 
found  written  and  pronounced 
thus:  b'A  bnio  nn,  composed 
of  be  (b'),  of;  a,  its;  bfiio,  rea- 
son, force ;  xw>  that. 


EXERCISE  LXIV. 

THE  THIEF  AND  THE  DOG. 

2ll)    5A&A]6    A5Uf    At)   T1}Ab<v6. 

A  thief  on  coming  (ajii  ceAcc)  to  a  house  with  the  inten- 
tion (le  ]:o]m)  to  rob  it,  would  have  stopped  the  barking 
(cAfJAjT^c),  and  therefore  threw  the  dog  sops :  "  Away  with 
you,"  said  the  dog ;  "  I  had  my  suspicions  of  you  before 
(ceAi)A),  but  this  excess  of  civility  assures  me  that  you  are 
a  rogue." 

A  bribe  in  hand  betrays  mischief  at  heart. 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

Explanation  of  Prefixes — continued. 

é,  a  negative  particle,  like  the  Latin  é,  eJi,  eks,  or  ex  ; 
as,  t^e]xi)]i),  indeed,  certain ;  ebeirbit),  uncertain. 

B,  before  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  broad  vowel,  takes. 
A  after  it,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  vowel  assimilation ;  as, 
boin^jt),  deep,  not  shallow;  eA-boirbin,  not  deep,  shallow. 

6a,  before  the  consonants  c  and  c,  causes  eclipses,  or 
assumes,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
compound  term,  a  letter  of  the  same  organ;  as,  ciaUoa, 
intelligent;  eA5-ciAlló<\,  devoid  of  intelligence;  cjiAibceAC, 
pious;  eA5-c|iA]bceAc,  impious,  devoid  of  piety ;  c|tocA]]te, 
mercy  ;  eAb-ciiocAi|te,  without  mercy  ;  eAb-c|tocAiiteAc, 
merciless.  Ba5  is  the  prefix  which  precedes  words  begin- 
ning with  y ;  as,  ^ArbAjl,  like,  similar;  e<\.5-|-An)Ail,  dis- 
similar, unlike,  unusual,  matchless.  The  Scotch  Gael  do 
not  admit  the  use  of  the  eclipsing  consonant  alter  ca  ;  as. 
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eAceAjtc,    injustice ;    eAC]tocA]|ieAC,    merciless  ;    eA&ocAT*, 
despair. 

In  this  they  are  right ;  for  the  eclipsing  consonants  are,  in  such  instances, 
useless ;  nay,  in  a  small  way,  they  help  to  puzzle  the  learner. 

Q>A]t,  extreme,  n.  top,  end,  is  an  intensitive  particle;  as, 
eA|x-5Ab,  arrest ;  eAit-frUic,  an  autocrat  ;  from  eAji,  and 
flA^c,  a  prince,  a  chieftain  ;  eA]iTt)All,  very  slow  ;  eAji- 
cof  ArbA^l,  very  similar. 

QAp.  is  found  only  in  a  few  words.  It  appears  to  be  of  kindred  meaning 
with  |ATt,  after,  meaning,  final,  ending,  crowning ;  as,  e^tibAll,  a  tail,  from 
eA^,  and  bv\ll,  a  member,  by  metathesis  |\eAbAl. 

6a|*,  not,  devoid  of;  from  a]*,  out  of;  as,  eAf-CA|tA&,  an 
enemy,  from  eAf,  and  CA|tAb,  a  friend;  eA|'-im}lAcc,  dis- 
obedience ;  from  eAf,  and  urblACC,  obedience  ;  which  comes 
from  urbAl,  humble ;  Latin,  humilis ;  eAf-u|t|tAn7,  disre- 
spect, want  of  reverence  ;  from  eA|*,  and  u|t|tAn7,  reverence, 
respect ;  eAflivi),  sick,  infirm ;  from  eA^*,  and  x^'-'^^h  sound 
in  health ;  e^-^-xl'Mj,  means  the  same,  infirm ;  from  e,  or, 
as  above,  eA5  ;  and  flivr).     6a|-  is  pronounced  short. 

'póiit,  before,  in  front ;  therefore  it  means  advanced ; 
very.  Hence  its  presence  imparts  to  the  meaning  of  all 
words  with  which  it  is  compounded,  the  idea  of  fulness  or 
completeness,  perfection,  intensity ;  as,  ]:5]|t-b|teAci5U)5,  fore- 
think,  prophesy;  conjecture,  divine;  from  |;ó|]t,  and  bjteA- 
ct)ui5,  meditate  on,  speculate. 

)^ói|i-b|i]ACATt,  an  adverb  ;  from  ^6i|i,  and  b|t]AéA|t,  a 
word. 

pói]t-biiiiAc,  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  from  fó||t,  and 
bfiuAc,  edge,  border,  brink. 

P'ódt-ceAUT),  the  extreme  end ;  root,  ceArji?,  head,  limit. 

y^ó\]\--\xx)e^\,  frontier,  limit,  furthest,  extremity,  circum- 
ference ;  from  ^rrjeAl,  a  border,  a  hem  ;  as,  irrjeAl  a 
fAllAitje,  the  hem  of  His  cloak;  imeAl  t)a  caIttjai;,  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

pó]it-i)eAjic,  violence;  r)eA]tc,  strength. 
.  'póiit-eiseAi;,  oppression ;    root,  eiseAi;,  or  e]3]t),  force, 
violence,  compulsion. 

TPltlc,  back,  quick  succession ;  as,  -p|i]c-ceAcc,  coming 
and  going  ;  p|t]é-buAlA6,  repercussion,  a  palpitation. 

Jol,  and  sometimes  written  ]l,  akin  in  meaning  with  u)lej 
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all,  signifies  plenty,  variety,  diversity — like  ttoXví,  polús  in 
Greek;  as,  ]0\x)c^h,  (adj.),  many,  numerous;  (n.),  a  multi- 
tude ;  lol-jorrjAb,  a  great  multitude  ;  ]ol-CA]i)ceAC,  many- 
tongued,  a  polyglot;  ]ol-p]Ai},  torment;  from  jol,  and  pjAr, 
pain;  ^ol-beufAC,  arch,  sly,  versatile;  from  ]ol,  and  beu|*AC, 
mannerly;  root,  beuf,  manners,  behaviour  ;  ]olfc)ACAC,  parti- 
coloured. 

)oxx),  around,  about ;  of  the  same  meaning  with  the  pre- 
position u|n)e,  around,  about  ;  it  is  therefore  an  intensitive 
particle;  as,  jaoc,  wind;  ]Otr)5Aoc,  a  whirlwind;  Uvn,  full; 
■jon^li^n,  entire,  complete  ;  bjiu|b,  shut,  close  ;  ]orT)-&|tuifc», 
surround,  shut  up  all  around;  |nilAn5,  endure,  suffer;  ]on-)- 
•pulAU5,  endure ;  ]ort7C|toro,  very  heavy.  In  two  instances 
it  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded ;  as,  lOrtjceACc,  to  depart;  from  \oxx),  and  coacc,  to 
come ;  and  lon^ffiuc,  a  counter-tide ;  from  ]ort7,  and  ntuc, 
a  current. 

)o\),  a  particle  that  expresses  fitness,  suitableness ;  as, 
10i;^'l|t,  marriageable  (from  ]0i;,  fit  for,  and  f*i|t,  gen.  case  of 
^•eA|t,  a  man),  as  applied  to  a  maid ;  ioon)i;A,  as  applied  to 
a  young  man  (Irom  ^on,  and  rnuA,  the  gen.  case  of  beAi),  a 
woman)  ;  ]o\-)\]xvo,  fit  to  bear  arms.  Before  past  participles 
it  can  be  used  at  pleasure.  It  imparts  to  such  participles 
the  same  meaning  that  the  sufíix  "  able,"  "  ible"  (Latin, 
hilis),  gives  to  English  words  ;  as,  ^c,  eat;  icce,  eaten;  ]0\)- 
icce,  eatable  (iit  to  be  eaten)  ;  ol,  drink;  oIca,  drunk  ;  loi;- 
olcA,  drinkable  (fit  to  be  drunk)  ;  n^ol,  praise  ;  ti^otcA, 
praised  ;  lourbolcA,  praiseable  (fit  to  be  praised)  ;  3|t<vÓ  (n.), 
love;  3ttiv6u|5  (v.),  love  thou;  5)iAbiii5ce,  loved;  ^onjitA- 
6ii]5ce,  loveable  (fit  to  be  loved),  deserving  of  love  ;  much 
like  the  Latin  amandus  ;  and,  in  this  sense  (as  far  as  the 
Latin  participle  ending  dus  betokens  suitableness)  what 
O'Molloy  says  of  this  prefix  is  true,  that  it  has  the  force 
of  the  Latin  particijde  of  the  future  in  dus. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  person  translating  English  into  Irish  meets  with 
a  word  ending  in  able,  he  need  only  observe  its  root,  learn  its  Irish  equiva- 
lent, form  the  past  participle,  and  prefix  joij. 

jot)  difiTers  from  the  prefix  f o ;  for  |*o  implies  ease,  feasi- 
bility ;  loi;,  fitness ;  as  in  the  annexed  example  in  which 
VO-óeAUCA  (easily  done) ;  ioi;-fcieAi;cA  (fit  to  be  done),  arc 
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contrasted ;  t)i'1  jac  riv  fo-6^AUcA,  |oi;-béAr)co>,  everything 
that  is  feasible,  is  not  suitable. 

)r)  and  ]0i7,  as  found  in  some  compound  words,  is  a  form  of 
the  preposition  Ar»),  in  ;  as,  ioucoIuu^aó,  incarnation ;  from 
(01)  (or  Aun),  in;  and  coIi)U5a6,  to  give  a  (coIai))  body  to, 
to  make  flesh;  ]Ot)-TT)eoÓAi)AC  (adj.),  interior,  from  within; 
derived  from  ]or),  in,  and  n^eoÓAt),  middle;  Latin,  medium  ; 
English,  mean;  ]oi;3AT)ca|*  (pr.  ee-yan-tJias),  a  wonder; 
from  lor),  and  5Ai;cAf  (root,  5ixr),  rare,  scarce),  a  thing  that 
seldom  happens;  ^r)lA0|5,  in  calf;  as,  bo  it;Iao|5,  a  cow  in 
calf;  ]Ot)n)Af,  a  treasure,  a  valuable  thing,  in  which  n^eAi* 
(estimation,  value)  is  placed;  ]r;c)T;r),  the  brain;  from  p), 
and  ceAUT),  head. 

joi)  intensifies;  as,  ]0V)T,]\e]Tr),  persecution;  from  ]oi),  and 
5fie|n),  a  grasp. 

The  prefixes  lol,  joti),  toi),  are  written  in  published  works  and  MSS.  il, 
]iij,  ]t),  when  preceding  a  slender  vowel. 

Anxious  to  make  Irish  orthography  fixed,  we  shall  write  these  prefixes  in 
every  instance  with  the  broad  vowel  jol,  and  not  jl ;  ion),  and  not  jrn ;  jon, 
and  not  in,  except  the  prep.  ]  and  ^^|,  in.  It  is  desirable  to  adopt  this  form 
for  the  reason  just  assigned.  Besides  ^o\  is  preferable  to  il,  for  it  is  synony. 
mous  with  uile,  in  which  the  broad  vowel  is  a  leading  feature,  and  because 
the  spelling  lol  prevails  more  than  jl;  and  lastly,  the  spelling  lol  accords  with 
the  usual  pronunciation  better  than  that  of  jl.  These  reasons  hold  for  ]oit> 
and  JOT). 

VOCABULARY-. 
CAj&TteAti),  n,  m,  familiarity  ;   from    Kucc,  m,  stead,  room,  state 


CO,  together,  and  AicneAii),  a 
dwelling.     Welsh,  caidreav. 

Cavaó  (le]r),  was  met  ;  the  perf. 
tense  passive  of  cax,  to  twist, 
to  turn,  to  twine,  to  meet  by 
chance,  to  brandish  ;  n,  a  twist, 
turn,  a  winding,  a  wile. 

]:A]ccfot,  m.fear;  »:A)ceAc,  timid,  shy. 

5e]c,  V,  to  tremble,  to  show  signs  of 
fear. 

leoij,  a  lion  ;  Lat.  leo  ;  Gr.  lean  ; 
Welch,  llan;  Spanish,  leon. 

0)tteA&,  m,  a  quantity  ;  so  much,  as 
much  ;  oifteAo  eA5lA,  so  much 
fear ;  ca  rijeub  cix  Ain,  how 
much  for  it .'  Strj  onieAS  xo> 
this  much.  OjtteAft  is  followed 
by  A5ur,  or  its  contracted  form 
A'r,  and  then  signifies  as  much 
as,  "  oifieAS  a'v"  pei&itt  lionj  a 
6eAt)AD,  as  much  as  I  can  do. 


tiucc  bi\jr,  in  the  state  of  death, 
almost  dead  ;  c]-.\  at)  \i'dc-:  a 
b-FU)l  CIS,  in  what  state  are  you? 

SeAPHAc,  a  fox;  Heb.  shuhal ;  from 
reArj5,  slender,  slim,  agile,  wily. 
Following  the  spelling  of  its  root, 

it  is  written  reAorjAc ;  according  to 

sound,  rionnAC,  the  common  form. 

ÍatiIa,  happened,  befel,  met;  a  verb 
def. 

ÓAtalAó,  a  load,  a  loading  in  of  corn  or 
hay ;   as  much  as  one  can  carry. 

CAifbeiM),  V,  show  ;  -An-beAnAó,  a 
demonstration,  a  showing,  a  vi- 
sion. 

CAjte,  a  dead  body;  bttAc  cAire,  a 
winding-sheet  ;  "  so  cAjriB  da 
ijAori),"  to  the  relics  of  the 
saints. 

oAibre  (iommonly  pronounced  ihoW' 
she)  a  ghost,  an  apparition. 
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EXERCISE  LXY.—Hn  S]Onmit  215US  'ún  leOH. . 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  LION. 

Bf  fioouAC  M)v  i)iv|t  cor)T)Anic  (that  did  not  see)  leon 
A  |i]ATT) ;  bo  cA|tlA  l\v  t)-AOt)  5u|i  ca|*a6  le|f  é,  A5Uf  &o 
TAii^ic  At)  oijteAb  1*11)  eA3lA  Aim  '^^  ceub  uA]|t,  5u]i  jtA^b 
t*e  A  ]tiicc  biv^f.  'MuA]|i  CAfAÓ  le]|*  é  ai)  &a|ia  uai]i, 
tA]r)]c  |:a]Cc]oí*  Ajit,  acc  i:JÍo|t  jejc  f^«  2li|i  caiiIu5aó 
leii*  AV  c|t]n7A6  UAift,  cua]8  ]*e  |*UAf  lei|*  A5U|*  biibA^itc  : 
"C|AI)t)Of  A   b-piijl  cu." 

3eii;eAi)t)  CAib]ieAri?,  biiocrijeAf. 

2t)i,  ill,  amiss ;  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  Saxon  "mis;" 
is  a  negative  prefix  of  frequent  use ;  as,  iv6,  fortune,  luck  ; 
TT}T-^6,  misfortune,  ill  luck  ;  ]tv\i:,  success,  a  prosperous 
issue  ;  rr)]-]i'Si,  calamity,  ill  success ;  5i)ioTt>,  an  act ;  n)|- 
■^r)]on),  an  act  done  amiss;  n7]-clu,  ill  fame. 

MeArb,  a  privative  (spelled  r)ep  in  ancient  writings,  but 
in  Scotch  Gaelic  at  present,  invariably,  i;eo)  ;  as,  A]|teAc, 
attentive;  TpeAnj-ATjteAC,  inattentive;  cofArbAil,  like,  similar; 
ijeArb-cofArbAil,  unlike;  lei|*5,  sloth;  i)eArb-le] fj,  courage, 
spunk;  vup-p,  regard;  i)eArb-f*u]rt),  disregard;  i)]6,  a  thing; 
t)eArb-i)]6,  non-entity,  nothing,  vanity,  a  thing  without  sub- 
stance or  effect;  as,  ]y  r)e^n)-r)]6  An  u]le  acc  AtiKv]))  í)|a 
A  niAfiAO  A3U|*  A  5|t<x6u5A6,  all  is  vanity  (a  useless  thing) 
but  alone  to  serve  and  love  God. 

Oil,  great ;  of  kindred  meaning  with  u]le,  all ;  or  with 
aU,  prodigious,  vast,  mighty ;  as,  0II-511C,  a  loud  voice ; 
oU-SDÍorbAC,  of  daring  deeds;  0II-5IÓJ1,  bombast,  big  sound. 
2111  is  found  as  a  prefix  in  a  few  words ;  as,  All-biiA]&eAC, 
mighty,  all-victorious;  "  All-rjeAttc,"  (of)  mighty  strength. 

"XDo  buAió  Ó  't)  HAiij  'b]  UA]Ue<.\c.  'r  All-pcArir." 

"  Which  he  won  from  the  foe  (who)  was  haughty  and  (of)  mighty  strength.' 

"  Which  he  won  from  the  proud  invader." 

Song — "  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  0/  old." 

Ko,  large,  very,  too  much  ;  as,  |io-cii|iAn),  very  great 
care;  |to-c]tAi),  a  large  tree;  ]xo-n)|Atj,  a  great  wish;  ]\o 
bAjtcA,  the  influx  of  the  tide.  Ho,  when  fixed  to  adjectives, 
imparts  to  them  the  same  meaning  that  the  adverb  "  very" 
in  English,  does  to  adjectives  before  which  it  is  placed ;  as, 
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|to-ivnb,  very  high;  jio-rbóft,  over  large.  The  word  jt^j,  a 
king,  is  employed  as  a  prefix ;  as,  ^]-^-rv^]t,  supremely 
good  ;  H15  differs  in  meaning  from  |io,  the  latter  denotes 
excess,  the  former  excellence,  superiority,  perfection  ;  as, 
civ  Ai)  i)|6  yo  ]t|3-TT)Aié,  this  thing  is  very  good;  civ  At)  v]6 
1*0  |to-i-bv\ic,  this  is  over  good,  too  good. 

SA]t,  an  augmentative,  denoting  excellence,  superiority, 
and  gives  therefore  to  adjectives  with  which  it  enters  into 
composition  the  meaning  attached  to  absolute  superlatives ; 
as,  fiv|i-ri)A|c,  exceedingly  good ;  ]*iv]i-Tt)A]|*eAC,  exceedingly 
handsome  ;  -rX\jt-Apui8,  quite  ripe  ;  vM^-^iM^^^»  ^^  excellent 
person ;  i-ivji-lAOc,  a  great  hero.  Siv|i,  as  a  noun,  means  a 
worthy,  a  hero,  a  leading  man,  compounded,  as  it  were,  of 
f o,  worthy ;  and  f eAft,  a  man.  In  this  sense  we  can  easily 
see  the  meaning  of  the  Saxon  word  "  Sir,"  and  of  the 
Russian  "  tsar"  (or  "  zar"),  and  "  zarina,"  to  be  a  superior  or 
distinguished  person. 

The  prepositions  ei^^it,  or  T&ijt,  between ;  ^o,  under ; 
|to]rbe,  before ;  citdcioU,  around;  cAjt,  over;  cit]b,  through; 
are  sometimes  employed  as  prefixes.  (See  Twenty-ninth 
Lesson.)  So  are  ]^]i  and  |-eAc,  either  as  adverb  or  pre- 
position. 

JAji,  after,  behind,  western  ;  as,  ]A|t-b|teic,  the  after-birth ; 
■IA|t-bu]lle,  a  blow  from  behind ;  -iA]t-6eA|*,  the  south-west 
(west-south)  }  ^A|t-cuAc,  the  north-west  ;  ]A]i-n)U]|i,  the 
Atlantic ;  ]A|i-6oi)r),  brownish,  after-brown ;  from  bom, 
brown  ;  and  -[Ajt,  after,  left,  remaining  ;  -|A|t-5U]r),  grief, 
pain;  from  ^a]!,  and  5U]t),  a  sting,  a  wound;  ]a|15cuIca, 
wild,  remote,^  deserted,  western ;  from  ]A]i,  and  cul,  a 
corner  ;  j<v|t-Coi)T)Acc,  West  Connaught. 

JA|tlA,  an  earl;  as  it  were  fA^t,  after,  inferior;  and  ^^lAjr, 
a  prince,  a  chief,  one  in  rank  next  to  a  chieftain  or  prince. 
JAjif-lA^c,  feudatory  prince,  is  the  Irish  of  Jarlath,  the  Saint 
who  is  patron  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam. 

SeAC,  anciently  ]*ec  (Latin,  secus),  beside,  apart,  out  of 
the  way  ;  as,  |*eAc  piAt^A,  out  of  the  way  of  pain,  not  having 
to  endure  pain ;  |*eACA]i;,  avoid,  shun ;  from  ]*eAc  and  pAr), 
stay,  keep — i.e.,  keep  aside,  avoid  ;  yec^c--^A]]i]n),  I  call 
aside ;  feAc-lAbitAO,  an  allegory,  a  discourse  having  a 
meaning  beside  or  apart  from  that  which  the  plain  words 
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present  to  tlie  mind.  Se^c  is  the  root  of  the  English 
words  sex,  sect  ;  and  of  the  Latin  seco,  I  cut,  separate, 
sunder,  divide,  I  rend,  and  of  all  its  derivatives. 

SeAC,  n,  means  a  turn,  a  bout;  Cv\b<v]|t  feAH)  ]*eAC,  give 
me  a  bout,  or  turn;  ]:a  fCvXC,  by  turns. 

The  term  |*eAC,  a  turn,  a  twist,  is  still  in  common  use 
amongst  those  of  the  country  people  who  indulge  in 
smoking ;  as,  cAbA^jv  6A117  feAC,  give  me  a  smoke. 

VOCABULARY. 


SlttjA&An,  a  fool. 

'ilr-\i,  m,  an  ass ;  Latin,  asellus,  a 
young  ass. 

Coftf\ui5,  V,  stir,  move;  secondary 
meaning,  excite,  arouse ;  endea- 
vour ;  bo  corirtuja  At)  CAlAii), 
the  earth  shook  ;  co|\twc.\ó, 
would  stir. 

t5'A  bfti5  rjn,  therefore  ;  b'  for  be, 
of;  A,  its  poss.  pronoun;  Bnio, 
virtue,  force,  power;  rin,  that; 
literally,  by  reason  of  the  force 
of  that ;  see,  "  therefore,"  p.  240. 

loibcuti,  V,  to  carry  ;    to  carry  one- 
self,  therefore   signifies   deport, 
behave. 
—     n,  carriage,  deportment. 

*^in3e>  /.  office,  post,  situation  (Ar- 
moric,  0])^^\c'). 

0]f]r,Q.\c,  an  officer,  one  holding  an 
office. 


SocAl,  m,  arrogance,  overbearing  im- 
pudence. So-AlAc,  adj.,  proud, 
saucy,  impudent ;  ijac  t"caU\c 
cu,  how  impudent  yon  are. 

SleAcc,  V,  to  bow  down,  bend,  pros- 
trate, adore  ;  n^ti  fierce  bo 
beAl,  that  did  not  bend  the  knee 
to  Baal  ;  rv),\  fleAcbAnr),  cu 
6An),  if  thou  fall  down  (and 
adore)  me. 

CA]ibe;\n,  v,  show  ;  prove  manifest ; 
reveal.  21iU^n  cAirbeApcA,  shew- 
bread.  CA]rbeAn>^ó,  shewing  ; 
cA]rbei\t)bA|a,  perf  tense  third 
person  plural ;  rAirbeADbA^i  i)a 
bAoine,  the  people  shewed. 

U|on)i\jn,  V,  to  drive,  to  chase;  Aj5 
c)on)ixinc  (participle),  driving  ; 
íreAn-cion)CM)CA  (a  mau-of-dii- 
ving),  a  driver. 


EXERCISE  LXVL 
2li)  c-21|-aI  A5ur  A  Oipi^e. 

i)o  b|  ai^aI  A15  lonjcuji  iotT7Ai5  c|ii6  bAjle  Ai|t|8e  A^uf 
ho  cA]]*beivi)&A|i  i)A  bAO|i;e  A  n)óó  A15  fleACCAÓ  60.  Sv\0|l 
Ai)  c-A]*aI  5U|i  6o-pé]n  C115A6  (was  given)  ai;)  oi;ó|p.  <D'a 
b[t|5  I'll),  líM)  be  focAl  ^y\  cojtiiócAÓ  |*e  (he  would  not  stir) 
coy.  2lcc  bo  lei\5  At)  peA |i-c| on? ^i}c a  ai|i  le  n)A]be,  a 
71ÍV6 :  21  Arr)AbA]U  bcACAjS,  v\  óii|c-fe  acc  bo  'n  10rnA|5 
civ  cu  AI5  ioii)cii]i  c;\ib  A]5  CA]fbei\t)A6  mo6. 

2t)eArAi)i)  bAOjue  fAob-céiljó  511]!  bó|b-fé|i)  cAirbeí\i;cAii 
AI)  n}06  ]\'  5i;ac  a  cAbAijic  b'A  i>o[f'|5e. 
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FORTIETH  LESSON. 

In  the  two  foregoing  Lessons  liave  been  shown  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  Llsh  prefixes,  or  those  particles  that  go  before 
the  root — in  this  we  shall  treat  of  the  partMes  that  come 
after  the  root — suffixes  or  affixes. 

The  suffixes  are,  like  the  prefixes,  of  two  kinds-  either 
simple  words  or  fragments  of  simple  words,  •  mere  letter- 
endinys,  as  they  are  called,  or  terminations.  When  a  prefix 
or  suffix  is  combined  with  a  word,  the  term  arising  from  the 
union  IS  called  derivative,  the  word  from  which  it  has  sprung 
primitive.  Derivative  is,  in  relation,  opposed  to  primitive  ; 
compound,  to  simple.  For  instance,  ^eA]tAri)Ail,  manly,  is 
a  primitive,  in  relation  to  -peAitArblACc,  manliness,  which 
comes  from  it ;  Avhile  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  itself  a  deriva- 
tive from  feAjt,  a  man,  the  stem  from  which,  by  adding 
Arr)A]l,  it  has  been  formed. 

Of  derivatives,  as  we  observed  in  treating  of  compounds 
(37th  Lesson,  p.  210),  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Verbs  are 
the  leading  families.  These  spring  from  nouns  as  roots,  or 
adjectives,  rarely  from  verbs;  for  it  is  from  things  and  their 
qualities  that  mankind  first  formed  notions  or  ideas,  and 
therefore  the  names  of  such  things  and  of  their  qualities 
were  the  earliest  germs  of  human  speech,  in  the  genealogy 
of  which  history  and  philology  point  out  Keltic  as  one  of 
the  earliest  ofFshoots. 

From  nouns  are  formed  adjectives.  These  end  in  attjajI, 
n7A[i,  AC,  ]ó,  &A,  or  6a,  ca  : 

2iíÍ7A]l,  like. 
Nouns.  Adjeetiv(s 

"pAllce,  welcome.  "PAilceAri^Ail, 

3^AU,  atfection,  fondness.  O^'^^'^'-^ri^Ajl,  friend-like,  amia- 

_ble, 
'SnH'^,  grace,  favor.  ^riAf^^mAil,  graceful. 

?i)eAf,  respect.  -    2t)eArAri)A]l,  respectable. 

2t)o6,  esteem.  2t)o6ATT7Ail,  estimable. 

"Cil^eAiti^A,  a  lord.  'C]5eA]xijArbAil,  lordly. 

'Cp.'Az,  occasion,  fit  time.  'C|i^cAn)A]l,  opportunely. 

This  suffix  ArijA]!  is  written  in  Scotch  Gaelic  ai!,  eil,  a  fornn  which  has, 
in  some  instances,  been  imicated  by  Irish  writers  — Fu  lojig,  for  instance,  in 
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his  Irish  Prayer-book.  In  Irish  poetry,  aiÍ)aiI  becomes  a'jI  whenever  its 
monosyllabic  sound  nil  is  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  poetic  mea- 
sure.  Philologists  cannot  fad  to  perceive  that  aií)A|1  is  the  root  of  the  Latia 
ending  alis,  ale,  and  its  derived  forms  in  the  Romance  and  English  lan- 
guages. 

2t)A|t5  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  particle  rrjAji  (conjunc- 
tion) as ;  while  others  derive  it,  as  in  Erse,  from  tt)ó]t,  great. 

Nouns.  Adjectives. 

216,  luck.  2lórnA|t,    lucky ;     in     Scotch 

Gaelic,  AOrboji. 
Btti5,  virtue,  vigour,  force.       BIl15rbv^Tt,  vigorous,  solid,  sub- 
stantial, forcible,  efficacious. 
Ceol,  music.  CeolTTjAii,  musical. 

OAb,  jeaiousy.  ^.\hú)i^\\,  jealous, 

"peoil,  flesh.  "peolrbAH,  fleshy. 

"puAC,  hatred.  puAerijAjt,  hateful. 

3^^6,  love.  0]tv\6iT)A|t,  loving,  fond. 

I,u5,  power  of  motion,  strength.  Lu5rT)A|t,  vigorous,  powerful, 

muscular. 
)ó,  as  : 
6A317A,  wisdom.     _  6A3nAi6,  wise, 

CiaU,   sense;    genitive   case,  CejliO,  sensible,  wise. 
ce]lle. 

<t)A  (asp.  6a)  or  ca. 
2lin7fi|i, weather, time,  portion  %\rx)X]]i6í^,  temporal,   ending 
of;  hire,  A^it  Ain7|*nt,  at  ser-       with  time,  opposed  to  fioji- 
vice,  i.e.,  "  on  time,"  per-       iiAi6e,  eternal, 
forming  service  for  a  limit- 
ed period. 
Cojtp,  a  body.  Co|tpo|t6A,  bodily,  corporal. 

i)lA,  God.  Í)1a6a,  divine. 

MeATt),  heaven.  MeAiÍ76A,  heavenly;    013  rje- 

att)6a,       heavenly       muse 
(maid) — Homer,  Iliad  1. 
'Píjieut),  one  of  the  faithful.      '^íjteuucA,  righteous. 
0[t,  gold.  Ó|i6a,  golden. 

2lc  (eAC,  after  a  slender  vowel). 
BeAjtc,    an    action,    exploit    BeAjtcAC,  tricky,  wily, 
(good  or  bad). 
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A^ouns.  Adjectives. 

Biieuj,  a  lie.  BlteujAC,  given  to  lies. 

BuA^o,  victory.  BtiA]6eAC,  victorious. 

peA]i5,  anger.  7^eA]i5AC,  angry, 

"piltiue,  truth.  pjlijUeAc,  faithful. 

Sujob,  glee.  Su]r)bAC,  cheerful. 

From  the  active  signification  peculiar  to  the  ending  ac, 
and  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  i;eAC,  an  individual,  an 
agent  (a  word  of  which  apparently  ac  is  a  mere  fragment), 
adjectives  with  this  suffix  become  personal  nouns,  expres- 
sive of  office,  action,  or  individuality  ;  as — 

2lc<vc,  a  man  of  terror,  a  giant ;  from  aca6,  fear. 

Bv\c<\c,  a  lame  man;  from  bAC,  a  hindrance,  an  impedi- 
ment ;  V,  to  hinder. 

CfiiijceAC,  liunch-backed  ;  from  cftuic,  a  hump. 

CAcoiliceAc,  a  Catholic  ;  from  the  Gr.  KadoktKos. 

CitjceAC,  a  Quaker  ;  from  c^t]!:,  to  shake. 

2i)<M)AC,  a  monk ;  from  n)o  (old  Irish),  a  person  ;  and  aoi^ac, 
alone ;  root,  act;,  one. 

2t)A|tc<\c,  a  rider;  from  iTjAitc  (old  Irish)  a  horse. 

Adjectives  ending  in  ac  are  derived  from  the  past  parti- 
ciples of  verbs,  by  affixing  c  (asp.)  or  ac  to  the  final  vowel ; 
as, 
CaiU,  lose,  perish,  destroy;    CA^llce,  lost;   CA]lceAC,  adj., 

perishing;  as,  Uv  CAilceAC,  a  famishing  day;    CAjlceAC, 

71,  a  loser,  one  that  lost;  a  gelding,  an  eunuch. 
2t)]l,  destroy;  rn^lce,  destroyed;  n^ilceAC,  destructive. 
2t)ol,    praise ;    njolcA,   praised ;    tt;oIcac,    praising,   causing 

praise. 

Obs.  1. — That  from  the  past  participle,  an  adj.  having  an 
active  or  passive  meaning  is  readily  formed  by  suffixing  c 
for  the  active,  or  prefixing  ]or)  for  the  passive ;  as,  ttjoIca, 
praised ;  ior)rÍ7olcA,  to-be-praised ;  n^olcAC,  causing  praise ; 
fo-molcA,  easily-praised  ;  bo-rnolcA,  hard-to-be-praised. 

Obs.  2. — Patronymics,  sir-names,  nick-names,  or  titles  of 
honor  or  dishonor,  end  in  ac  ;  as,  2llbAt)Ac,  a  Scotchman  ; 
BiteACAOAc,   and,  contractedly,    bjteAcijAc,    a  Welshman; 
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6j|teAi)i)<\c,  an  Irishman  ;  SpAineAc,  a  Spaniard.  h]t]^V^c, 
an  individual  of  the  family  of  O'Brien;  BIacac,  Blake; 
BfieAcuAC,  Walsh ;  BfiuijAC,  Browne  ;  Bú|tcAc,  Bourke ; 
'DorboAlAC,  a  man  ot  the  name  MacDonald ;  Kh^Iicac, 
O'Koike;  Seo8Ac,  Joyce  ;  Se^bAc,  Hawkins — from  i^eAbAC, 
a  hawk.  Again,  as  above,  bovCAC,  lame — c|toinAC,  crooked ; 
citujceAC,  hunch-backed,  gibbous ;  c]tofAC,  marked  with 
traces  of  the  small-pox — streaked  from  ciiof,  a  cross.  Some 
other  nouns  of  no  certain  classification  end  in  ac  ;  as,  5eAl- 
Iac,  the  moon;  piAÓAC  (^fee-yach),  hunting;  venison.  But 
a  few  end  in  Iac  (which,  perhaps,  is  a  broken  form  of  luce, 
folk,  people  [Gr.  Xaoi]  ) ;  as,  coas-Iac,  a  house,  a  family, 
the  hearth — irom  ci5e  and  luce;  05-lAC,  a  young  lad; 
citjonlAC,  stubbles — from  c]v\o\%  withered,  and  Iac;  another 
form  of  this  word  is  codIac  ;  as,  in  the  words  of  the  song : 
"  Cot;Uc  sIaj*  ai)  í:ot^ú)^\]u' 

MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR — n^IOfA    T;A    bl(A51)A. 

January,  3íoi)bA|t.  LuAnAi*   is    derived    from 

Februaiy,  peAbfiA.  LuAi;   (Latin,  Luna),  the 

March,  iil)A]ii:.  moon,  and  f-'e]}*b,  a  festival; 

April,  2lbiiA0i)  [quasi) ;  from  because     that    month    in 

A,  water;  orAó,  prospeious,  which  the  corn  ripens  was 

b|iAon,  dropping,  distilling.  sacred  to  Luau,  as  BeAÍ- 

May,  Be^\lceii)e.  ceine,  May,  was  to  BbaI, 

June,  w)]  TÍ^eAÓoi;  ai)  c-^ah;-  the  sun. 

HAjÓ.  September,  SeACc-rb]. 

July,  jiql,  Ai)  rb]  be]5ioi;Ac  October,  Occ-ii)]. 

be'i;  c-i'AibitAb.  November,  Sv\ii;<\|i;,  or  iT)|  i;a 

August,   Lúi^Ap,   XT)]  1)A   LuUA-  fATÍ)l)A. 

fA,  the  month  of  Lanunas.     December,  "iDeic-n)]. 

January  is  called  also  Ai;  ceus  ii;f  bc'n  Tij.bliA5An,  the  first  mouth  of 
the  year. 

February,  í^exxbttA,  is  called  also  itjf  pa  b-^AojUió,  the  month  of  winds 
and  storms  ;  and  "  tt;f  vi'.\  véile  'blMo^i^ — the  month  of  the  feast  of  Bridget." 

"In  all  Ireland  to  this  day  the  month  of  February  is  called  in  Irish  'the 
month  of  Bridget's  festival,'  the  festival  being  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month." — Calendar  of  Irish  Saints,  p.  66,  edited  by  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly, 
D.D.,  Mayuooth  College. 

The  middle  months  of  the  four  seasons,  March,  June, 
September,  December,  are  called  the  middle  months,  March, 
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of  Spring ;  June,  of  Summer  ;   September,  of  Autumn ;  and 
December,  of  Winter,  thus : 


June,  rv]  TÍjeAÓAij  at?  c-fAii)- 

]tAl6. 

September,    rpí    rrjeAOAt;    At) 


Sprint 


xlled 


eA|tjtAC ; 


December,    rn]    rbeAOAt)    ai) 

3ein)|te. 
March,  xv]  irjeAOAr)  At)  eA|t- 

]tA15. 

Autumn,  f03ri)A|i,  and  some- 


times luAt)Af;  Summer,  fATt)|tAÓ;  Winter,  5eib|tA.    The  Irish 
terms  have  been  already  explained  in  the  foregoing  Lessons. 

VOCABULARY. 
glufrnAliA,  Australia  ;  for  Australasia,  |  and  njéin,  mind,  i.e.,  keeping  in 

ie..    Southern    Asia.      For    the!  the  mind,  remembering, 

meaning  of  ia,  see  note,  Lesson    olino,   adj.,  clear,   transparent,  pel- 
41.  I  lucid ;    n,   ihe    bright   heavens, 


Cjui)-'pAirin3e,  the  Pacific ;  from  cjun, 
calm,  quiet ;   and  |:A]nn5e,  a  sea. 

Cu]ri)ni5i7r),  V,  I  remember,  recollect; 
from  the  root,  cuimoe,  m,  me- 


brightness ;    also  a   fortress    or 

fort.    olAn,  clean  ;  and  5le,  pure, 

transparent,    are  adjectives    of 
kindred  meaning. 


, remembrance.  KAccuiri)ne   2i)air^neAc,  adj.,  fond,  beloved,  aflfec- 


tionate ;  from  nniiT^n,  fondness, 
joy,  natural  love. 

?I}uninin,  fond  one  ;  fond  love  ; 
"CAiclfn  njo  lijuinnin — Kathlin, 
my  fond  love" — Song,  by  Mrs. 
Crawford. 

UAi5noAc,  adj.,  lonely,  lonesome,  soli- 
tary ;  from  uac,  fear,  dread  ;  and 
SineAc,  begetting,  producing. 


leAc  ?  Don't  you  remember .'  1r 
cu]ti;ne  lion),  I  do  remember. 
Cuiti)T)eAc,  adj.,  mindful ;  cu]n).  i 
neAitjAjl,  liable  to  be  kept  in  | 
mind.  Cuin)r)eAcóiTi,  a  recorder ; 
a  remembrancer.  CuiiurieACAo,  I 
m,  a  keepsake,  a  remembrance,  a 
memorial.  Cujnjria  is  a  con- ; 
tracted  form  of  con)e\r)e,  a  com-  j 
pound  formed  from  co,  together  ;  I 

EXERCISE  LXVIL 
[In  this  Exercise  we  give  a  letter  written  in  very  simple 
language,  from  a  son  in  London  to  his  father — an  Irish  pea- 
sant.] 

IcTjt»-^'),*  At)  reiiiAó  U\  be  li)], 
2lt)  2lu5uirc,  1860. 

21  2lcAiTi  Ó^lif — "Ca  ]-e  At)!)  Art)  ]*5|tiobAi)  a  cu|i  cujAb; 
civ  ti)e  Ai)0]|*  le  6a  W]  ai)I)  yo.  Jy  Tt)ó|t,  Ai)-tt)óft  At) 
bAjle  é.     H]  b-pul  bAjle  Aifi  bic  ai)1)  A]t  b-qft  ^e^t)  co|*- 


•  In  page  95  (Part  II.)  of  "Easy  Lessons,"  we  give  the  Irish  spelling  and 
derivation  of  the  word  "  London."  In  the  same  uage  we  observe  in  a  note, 
under  the  word  "  Manchester,"  that  "  in  modern  Ir  ish  it  would  be  better  to 
adopt  the  names  by  which  this  and  other  English  to.vns  are  familiarly  known, 
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AfT)A]l  leif.  "Cii  ^e  occ  n^^le  A]]t  -pAb  a5u]*  ]•§  ri^ile  A^^t 
le^ceAb  \)0  tdaji  y]V.  3l^  S^'  b-pu]l  ]*e  co  n)o\i  a'j*  ii^rji- 
f]rn  6u|C,  civ  n)^-ye  UAi5i)eAC  AT)t),  Tt)A]t  5eAll  t)ac  b-^^u^l 
A^^AtT}  Aor)  biqrje  be  njo  Tbu^rjciii  |:éii)  le  ^e-\cy]X)z  (to  see). 
"CAjb  bAOji^e   AT)t)  ]*o  AT*  5AC  q|t  pAO]  'ij  SH^lt) :    pe]C]n) 

5AC  Uv  AT)  C-6l]teAT)UAC  A^Uj*  A1)  C-2llbAt)AC,  AT)  'pJlAT^CAC, 
A5Uf    AT)    SpAjT^eAC,    AT)    C-2lTT)eit]CAT)AC,     A5Uf     TT)U]T)CT|t    Af 

SlufcitAliA,  A5Uf  Ó  b-oilsAii)  (islands)  At)  cjuT)-].*bAlT^li3<i 
(Pacific). 

CuiTbT)]5]TT)  50  xr)]V]C  AT|t  TT)0  CAT|tb|b  'f  AT)  TTJ-bA^le  ; 
0]tC    f^ir),    A    ACA]jl    6il]|*,    Al|l_TT)0    Tr)AéA(|l,    A]|t    TT)0    6eA|lb- 

b|iACAi|t  Seo|t|*A  A5Uf  Ai|i  Pacjiuic,  a]]\  rtjo  beA|Tb-f*ui]t 
Ut)A  (Winefrid),  a5u|*  A]jt  rpo  col-ceACA]iACA.  "Cix  bujl 
AjATi)  50  b-piiiliÓ  U]le  xV^v.     7Z'<x  tt)&  pé]i)  a  fliv]t)ce  tí)A]C, 

than  endeavour  to  revive  those  that  are  now  obsolete."  For  this  reason  we 
now  write  London,  lonoon  ;  Australia,  ilurcT^Aliv\ ;  August,  2Ui5urc.  For 
if  foreign  words,  or  those  of  technical  import,  and  names  of  special  localities, 
have  been  without  the  slightest  hesitation  adopted  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  what  is  to  prevent  Irishmen  from  using  the  same  liberty  in 
adopting,  as  their  own,  words  designating  places  and  things  which,  in  days 
of  old,  were  not  known,  or  if  known,  not  so  fully  as  at  present,  to  our  Irish 
ancestors,  and  for  which,  consequently,  they  have  left  us  no  nomenclature. 
The  writer  of  these  Lessons  has,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  introducing,  when 
necessary,  into  Gaelic,  words  like  the  following : — Electricity,  telegraph,  tele- 
gram. Algebra. 

These  terms  are  so  familiar  to  English  speakers  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  occasionally  persons  apparently  educated,  but  who  cannot  certainly 
lay  claims  to  scholarship,  speak  of  them  as  pure  English,  and  with  ignorant 
simplicity  ask  those  conversant  with  Keltic,  what  is  the  Gaelic  or  Irish  of 
technical  names  of  foreign  origin,  not  considering  that  they  are  quite  as  Irish 
as  they  are  English  or  French. 

The  introduction  of  words  of  this  class  into  the  Gaelic  vocabulary  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  it  is  wanting  in  copiousness  or  richness.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  no  tongue,  not  even  Greek  or  German,  that  can  compete  with 
Gaehc  in  its  feasibility  of  forming  compounds,  and  its  ever-productive  fecun- 
dity in  yielding,  in  the  hands  of  any  competent  linguistic  artist,  new  terms 
by  which  every  shade  of  meaning  can  be  fully  and  fitly  expressed  ;  yet  it  is 
true  that,  no  matter  how  rich  or  copious  soever,  or  how  fecund  in  giving 
birth  to  terms  a  language  may  be,  instances  will  occur  in  which  no  combina- 
tion of  primitives  or  derivatives  will  convey  the  exactly  identical  idea  which 
a  particular  name,  known  from  common  usage,  will  convey.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  French  language.  No  enemy  of  the  French  people  can 
deny  that  their  language  is  rich  and  copious  in  the  highest  degree  ;  yet 
Frenchmen  cannot,  it  seems,  find  in  their  language  equivalents  for  "  beef- 
steak," "  meetings,"  "  tenant-right,"  "  eviction,"  "  poor-house,"  "  my  lord," 
"  steamer,"  "  Whig,"  "  Tory."  No  literal  translation  will  convey,  in  the 
French  language,  the  idea  attached  to  these  words  in  English. 
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bit|6eAC<xf  bo  í)biA,  ^]6  x)]  b-pu]l  At)  ^peu]t  atjij  yo  co 
30]in)  A5Uf  CO  slitjo,  t)o  ai)  c-Ae|i  co  ]*lA]T)ceATbAil  a'}* 
CAjb  A5A]b-]*e. 

M|  piAijt  me  ^•A0|tcu5AÓ  Ai|i  bjc  ]:5f ;  acc  civ  biijl  asatt) 
le]f  A  5-c]0i)i:)  I'eACcrbAjoe  (at  the  end  of  a  week)  le  cot)3- 
t)A6  <t)é.  Bei^  AjATT)  AiitjeAfc»  le  cu|i  cu5<\b  'r)UA]it  fSlt]- 
obi:<\]6  n)e  Ajt^f*. 

5o  b-c]  j-p?,  A3U|*  50  b]iAC  ir  ir>i|-e,  a  ACAijt  bilir,  bo 
in^AC  n)U]|tr)eAC, 

605AT). 


rOPvTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Derivative  Nouns  in  Irish  are  personal  or  abstract : 

Personal  Nouns  end  in  ó|]t,  A]|ie,  a],  a^ó,  and  are  formed 
from  primitive  nouns  or  from  past  participles. 

<t)o]tii^,  a  door;  bofiufO]|t,  and,  contractedly,  bo|t]*ó|it. 

?!s\ot,  labour,  punishment ;  f  Aoéópt,  a  punisher,  a  torturer. 

2l)olcA,  praised,  past  part.  ;  Tt)olcói]t,  a  praiser. 

0iu\6u]5ce,  loved ;  5|ií\6ii]5éeoijt. 

S.^iuqjce,  overcome,  rescued,  surpassed,  exceeded,  violated ; 
j-A|tu]5ceoiit,  one  who  by  persevering  overcomes  another; 
a  rescuer,  a  conqueror,  a  violater ;  root,  ]*iv|i,  very,  over- 
much. 

Personal  Nouns  in  Ai^ie. 

CeAl3,  deceit ;  ceAl3Ai|te,  a  deceitful,  tricky  fellow. 

C|iuic,  a  harp ;  citii]ci]te,  a  harper. 

SeAl5,  hunting;  ^eAt3A||ie,  a  hunter. 

The  endings  óijt,  A]|te,  are  supposed  to  be  broken  forms 

of  the  word  f  eA|t,  a  man ;  if  so,  |:eAji  is  also  the  root  of  the 

Latin  ending  or ;    as,  amator,  3|ií^6ui3éeo]]i ;    and  of  the 

English  ending  er  ;  as,  love?-. 

Personal  Nouns  in  A],  ajó,*  u]Ó  (we  omit  the  usual  final  e). 
Cac,  a  battle,  a  battalion ;  caca^o,  a  warrior. 
2i)uc,  a  pig,  swine ;  Tt7ucAi8,  a  swine-herd. 

*Ia  presenting  to  the  student  the  meaning  of  the  termination  A)»,  a],  oi 
Aoi.  we  must  ascend  to  the  verv  cradle  of  Keltic  syllabling.  In  tracing  thence 
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ScAjia,  a  story,  a  liistory  ;  |-cai|ia]6,  an  historian. 
"Ciieub,  a  flock  ;  c|ieubA]6,  a  shepherd. 

Abstract  Nuuns  terminate  in  a]*  (or  eAj*),  m. ;  Acz,fem. ; 
or  in  the  gen.  case  sing,  feminine  of  adjectives. 

2ly  or  eAf,  m. 
Adjs.,  rt7A)c,  good;  rr)o,]tec^\,  m,  goodness. 
Olc,  bad;  olcAf,  badness. 
CAjiAb,  a  friend  ;  ca|ia&a|*,  friendship. 


to  the  present  the  several  meanings  of  the  word,  we  see  aa  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  human  speech  has  grown. 

ii],  Ao],  or  AGIO  is  a  primative — the  root  of  many  families  of  words. 

In  its  very  earliest  acceptation  it  means  (1)  element,  and,  therefore, 
(2)  fire,  air,  water,  iilj,  fire,  is  still  preserved  in  its  derivative,  AojbeAl,  a 
coal;  and  its  diminutive  form,  AoibcAlós,  or  Aoibló^,  a  spark,  i'lj,  air,  in 
AeoAfi  or  Aeri ;  ai,  water,  in  Ab,  fluid,  the  root  of  AbAjn,  a  river;  (3)  a  first 
principle,  therefore,  or  cause;  (4)  a  being,  a  human  being,  a  person,  as  we 
see  in  the  words  rAoj,  a  sage  (from  ro,  good  ;  and  aoj,  being);  bAoj,  a  bad 
man  (from  oo,  bad;  and  aoi)  ;  onAof,  a  druid  (from  SAjn,  oak  ;  and  aoi)  ; 
p»^ló,  a  prophet  (from  va,  a  cause  ;  and  A]ó)  ;  Latin,  votes ;  one  of  the  order 
of  priests,  to  whom,  among  the  Celts,  the  ofiice  of  offering  sacrifice  and 
explaining  natural  causes  was  assigned,  O'B.  3-15;  (5)  the  liver,  which  so 
well  aids  in  supporting  life,  in  this  sense  it  is  written  ac,  and  aod — plural 
AeóA.  In  its  signification  of  person,  applied  specially,  it  means  (C)  stranger, 
a  guest — in  which  sense  it  is  commonly  written  ao]ó.  (Hence  AojóeAC, 
hospitable,  courteous  ;  AoióeAcc,  hospitality,  courteousness.)  Also  (7)  a  re- 
spectable, skilful,  learned  person  ;  and,  in  the  abstract,  (8)  skill,  knowledge, 
honor,  respect,  learning,  discipline,  elegance,  stateliness ;  (9)  a  swan. 

It  not  only  signifies  a  being,  but  the  al)ode  of  beings ;  therefore,  territory, 
land,  island;  as,  f  Columb  CjUe,  the  Island  of  Columbkille;  (Hebrew,  ai,  an 
island) ;  also  the  substance,  or  wealth,  which  any  territory  must  contain. 
Hence  it  signifies  cattle,  a  herd — particularly  sheep ;  from  aoid,  a  herd,  is 
derived  AojoAjjae,  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and,  in  a  special  sense,  a  shepherd. 

From  Ao|,  a  being,  is  formed  nAoi  (i.e.,  ah  aoi),  a  creature  ;  and  its  di- 
minutive form,  which,  to  this  day,  is  in  common  use,  oAoióAn,  or,  by  chang- 
ing Ó  into  n,  tjAojníNr),  an  infant.  Also  ni,  or  nio,  a  girl,  a  female  descendant ; 
which  is  employed  before  the  family  names  of  females,  as  Ua,  or  O,  is  before 
those  of  males;  as,  n)C\ine  "Hi"  ContjAiU  jpscAn  t^oiijnAill  Uj  CoodajU, 
Mary  O'Connell,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  "  \^,"  and  not  "  Ua," 
or  O,  is  placed  before  the  family  name  when  women  are  spoken  of. 

0)&e,  a  forefather,  an  educator,  a  professor,  a  teacher,  is  derived  from 
AO),  and  be,  of;  i.  e.,  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge,  skill,  discipline;  or  from 
AOI,  a  being ;  and  t^é,  of  God  ;  one  holding  God's  place  in  the  guidance  of 
youth,  ^loi&o,  youth,  springs  from  this  root,  and  its  derivative  AoiseASAc, 
well-behaved :  so  do  many  others  which  apparently  are  simple  words. 
Those  we  have  given  will  suffice. 
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O5IAC,  a  young  man,  a  bondman 
of  metre. 


05lAc<\r,  bondage,  a  kind 


2lct,f. 
2loi;bA,  adj.,  single;  from  <xon,  one;  Aot^bAcc,  unity 
<t)AOUA>  ««)".,  human;  b^oijACc,  humanity. 
TttAlll,  n,  a  slave  ;  c|tAilleACc,  slavery. 
S^eul,  a  story ;  ]'5eulA]6,  a  story-teller ;  |*5eulA]Óe<\cc,  story- 
telling. • 
SeAl^A]]te,  a  hunter  ;  feAl5Ai|teAcc,  hunting. 
2t)eAUcó)|t,  a  deceiver ;  Tt7eAllc5i|teAcc,  the  act  of  deceiving. 

6,  the  gen.  case  sing.  fern,  of  adjectives. 
2i]t&,  high;  A]|i&e,  height. 
"CitoiD,  heavy,  deep,  pensive,  pregnant ;  cfiojnje,  heaviness, 

pensiveness,  pregnancy. 
'S^i^li  white,  bright;  5ile,  brightness,  whiteness. 
Fiom  i-Um)  comes  I'lAjuce,  and  not  |-U|i)e;  and  from  t*'<'^0|t, 

X^O]\iye,  and  not  |*AO|]ie  ;   bAOjt,  bAO]iife;  j-AOftfAcc  and 

bAO}i|-Acc,  freedom  and  slavery. 

Diminutives  in  at?,  m.;  in  it;,  mas.  ovfem.;  in  6-^,Jem.  ;  as, 
2llib,  high.  2lit&Ar),  an  elevation,  a  ter- 


Bocc,  poor. 
Cí;oc,  m,  a  hill. 

Loc,  a  lake. 


Í)aII,  blind. 


BoccAU,  a  poor  person. 

Ct;ocAi),  m,  a  hillock ;  cr)o- 
c A  11^0,  a  very  small  hill. 

tocAT),  a  small  lake, 
f  Í)v\lló3,/,  play  called  blind- 
man's  buii";  a  bandage  co- 
vering the  eyes ;  a  buffet, 
a  leech,  a  mole,  a  dor- 
mouse, blind-fish,  or  king- 
fish. 

^<\llv\n,  m,  a  great  heap ;  a 
cairn,  an  Ogham  monu- 
ment; also  for  &AlU\itAi;, 
m,  a  blind  fellow;  one  who 
is  purblind. 
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CiA]t,    dusky,    grey,    dark.     CiA^aoj,  f^    a    black    insect 
From  ciA]i  is  derived  (St.)  with  many  claws ;  a  kind 

CiAit<M/s  name,  and  that         of  beetle,  a  chafer ;    c^a- 
of  Kinom,  which,  in  Irish,  |tAi),  m,  a  small  black  sod; 

is  CiA]t6ubAi7,  meaning  a  a  clod  of  turf, 
swarthy,  black  haired  per- 
son—  Transactioiis  of  the 
Ossianic  Society.  (Note 
by  Standish  Hayes,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  50.) 

Stewart  is  justly  of  opinion  that  the  termination  rtAjo  or  nió,  added  to 
nouns,  has  a  collective  (not  a  plural)  import,  like  the  termination  rie  in  the 
French  words,  cavalerie,  infanterie,  and  ry  in  the  English  words,  cavalry, 
infantry,  yeomanry  ;  as,  lv\oct\Aió,  a  band  of  heroes. — O' Donovan,  p.  333. 

Of  this  class  are :  | 

&AC|tA]Ó,  cavalry ;   from  e<xc,  a  steed. 
6iiuÍai6,  birds  ;  from  eut),  a  bird. 
?t)(\c]i<Ni6,  youths;  from  mAC,  a  son. 

Many  words  that  are  not  diminutives  end  in  At);  as,  liib, 
a  bend  ;  liibAi;),  w,  a  bow  ;  n^ofiAt),  many,  a  large  number ; 
from  njóii,  large ;  CA|*At)  (from  ca|*,  turn,  or  coy,  foot)*,  a 
path;  oilleAi),  an  island;  from  ol,  above,  over  (as  in  the 
word  ol-A^lpeAc,  cis-alpine),  and  \'m%  the  tide,  i.e.,  land 
above  the  waves  ;  or  from  oile,^other,  apart ;  and  Iao,  land, 
i.e.,  land  apart  from  the  main  land. 

Other  words  ending  in  at),  from  cAi),  time ;  or  from  cajt), 
possessions;  are  of  this  class;  as,  xnt^'\Y),  eternal,  ever-lasting, 
as  found  in  the  last  part  of  the  Apostles'  creed  (Atjrjf  at) 
tT)-beACA  fuACA]!},  and  [in]  life  everlasting),  is  derived  from 
f o,  bliss,  blissful,  and  cAti,  time ;  meaning  the  bhssful  con- 
tinuity of  eternal  life.  From  the  termination  ca^t),  or  cat?, 
land,  a  region,  riches,  possessions  in  land  or  in  stock,  are 
formed  the  words  fiotjcAjr»,  a  vineyard ;  from  p]on,  wine,  and 
cAt) ;  |tofCAi),  a  rose-garden  ;  n)ui|iicAr),  a  garden  of  myrtles ; 
BtiicATt),  Britain — the  land  of  the  Brits,  or  speckled  peo- 
ple ;  2t) a^iiic A] r>,  Mauritania — the  cat)  of  the  Mauri ;  l)]i)- 
bufCAT),  the  CAT)  or  region  along  the  river  Indus  or  Sindus, 
as  it  was  originally  called. 

JAC,  a  region,  a  territory,  is  in  its  broken  form  ]a,  the  ter- 
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mination  of  almost  all  the  Latin  topographical  names  that 
have  that  ending.  Ex.  :  Assyria,  2lf|*H|tiAC,  from  2lf|*u]t 
and  lAc.  It  is,  however,  found  as  a  prefix  in  the  word 
jACA]lle,  the  region  of  beauty. 

A  few  words  end  in  bA|t,  top,  produce ;  as,  ceoUbAtt, 
melody,  warbling ;  ceolAbAti,  da  T)-eur),  the  warbling  of 
birds;  from  ceol,  song;  &iqllebA|t,  foliage,  leaves  (Scotch, 
bjleAc). 

pAoj  CoiUce  3Ur. 

"We  believe  the  following  '  Chansonnette'  to  be  the  production  of  a  Con- 
naught  poet.     His  poetry  has  outlived  his  name : — 

icon  : — "  One  morning  very  early,  one  morning  in  the  Spring.'' 

I- 
i^AC  AO]b]ri  so  DA  b-élOÍmb 

D'eirtfoSAO  50  b-^M^^i 
'S  A  bibeAno  A  ceileAbAfi  le  i)-A  céile 

2l]tt  Aor)  criAojb  AmíviD  ! 
•H]  TlJAtt  rm  ÓATT)  péjn,  A'r 

ttoiT)'  ceub  rrijle  oV''-M> — 
\X  f  AbA  Ó  DA  cé]le  o\iiS]x)r) 

b'ejt»ioeADt)  5AC  U\. 

!]• 
1r  bisine  f  lOHA  At)  l]le, 

fr  &eire  Í  'da  '0  roé|ri) 
If  bit)oe  f  'n  A!)  beiolino, 

'S  ir  roiU]5e  1  T);%  n'ánéin— 

lr  peArin  ioda  no  «iie 

21  UAirleAc-  'r  ■*  Tpeino, 

'5  A  Oja!  cX\  it  da  i:lA]cir 

puAroAji  so  Ti)'  péinn. 


(  Ti  anslation.) 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD. 


How  pleasant,  0  little  warblers  ! 

Smiles  Morn  upon  your  bow'rs, 
Where  each  sings  to  his  love,  beside  hi. 

In  the  gladness  of  sunny  hours. 
Not  thus — ah,  not  thus — shines  morning 

On  me  and  my  darling  queen  ; 
It  may  break  over  both  as  brightly. 

But  far  is  the  way  between  ! 
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She's  whiter  than  the  white  lily, 

Oh  lovelier  to  gaze  upon  ! 
She's  sweeter  than  violin  singing — 

More  radiant  than  the  Sun. 
But,  than  all  her  beauty,  more  beauteous 

Is  her  mind's  nobility — 
O  Lord !  make  short  this  absence — 

This  bitter  woe  to  me  ! 

Translated  by  Erionnach. 

Verbs  end,  for  the  first  person  singular,  in  ^xx). 

In  order  to  know  the  verbal  endings  it  is  necessary  to 
learn  thoroughly  the  conjugation  of  a  regular  active  verb, 
which  has  been  already  furnished  in  the  "  Easy  Lessons ;" 
see  Lessons  49,  50. 

VOCABULARY. 

ilri)5An,     m,     privation,    tribulation,  ]r)Dle.\cr  ;  from  ]no,  or  jnrjij,  and 

afHiction ;   from  A\r)  (a  privative  leaver,  a  lesson, 

particle),  and  5.\ri,  aid,  help.  ]ori.\m   (from   ]ot),   or    Ann,  in;  and 

2lf)ttó,  m,  more  correctly,  adíií^,  or  i  aod,    one),    the    same ;    lopAnt) 

Anti*^^,  from  ap,  not,  and  }\-\t,  \  A5ur,    the    same   as ;    b'jonnAt) 

prosperity,  misery,  hardship,  dis- ,  lejte  A5ur,  it  was  the  same  with 

tress,  misfortune,  great  poverty.!  her — i.e.,  she  considered  it  the 

Z'A  tne  Ann  Anno,  I  am  in  great  same  as. 

poverty.    l^lnriócAc  and  AnnoóAc,  lonni'iM^,  m,  an  attempt,  an  attack; 
CU5  re  lonnr^Mo  ottnj,  he  made 
an  attack  on  me  ;  v,  to   attack  ; 
prep.,  to,  towards ;  it  is  derived 
from  ]onn,  or  Ann,  in  ;  and  rujoe, 
sit. 
L»\cA)ri,  n,/,  presence,  company;  Ia- 
cAjneAcc,   presence;    a    UtAjti 
{adv),   (at)    present ;   as,    b]  n)e 
A  lAcAin,  I  was  present. 
OibaAr,  m,  education ;  from  oj&e,  a 
teacher,  a  professor.    {See  Note 
p.  254.) 
S]l,   V,  to  shed,  part;   A15    rjl"    ^-^ 
n&eofi,  shedding  tears. 


aiSicted,  poor,  miserable. 
t)UAr)-reAvnjAc,    adjec,    persevering; 
from  buAT),  lasting ;   and  reAf- 

CeAnn  2J)ATtA,Kenmare  ;  from  ceAnn, 

head ;  and  n)AfiA,  gen.  case  of 

nniin»  of  the  sea. 
t>|obixil,  /.   (from   &], 

bAil,   a    blessing 

issue,  success ;) 

struction. 

T^oslAn),  m,  learning. 

lOcleAcc, /,  understanding,   intellect, 

■  ingenuity,  device ;  jijcleAcc,  for  I 


wanting;  and 
a  prosperous 
)ss,  defeat,  de- 


EXERCISE  LXVIIL 

CeAnnn)A|tA, 
21t)  t^jcceAo  li\  oe  ini  ti^eoóAin 
■Hi)  Vo^mjn,  1861. 

21  rbfc  TT)U|{ir)]3 — 2lu  le]ci|i  bo  rsfnob  cu  5  Loi;&ot;  ai? 
feorbA&-lA-8eit5  fee  't;  ri))  a  civ  cajic,  &o  puA]t<\rr)A|i  (we 
received)   Ajjt  n)A]b]\)   (ia    [the]    morning)    ai;t)   ]u6.     B| 
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b^tob  n)ó|t  0]tA]T)T)  '5  A  leijeAÓ.  <Do  f |l  bo  TbACA]|i  fcieo|iA 
A-I5  cuirbt)U5A6  o|ic,  'í;uai]i  cor)Ai]tc  (saw)  X]  ^9  TST^I'^^^'^- 
B'  ]oy)\)<\v  Iqce  é  A3u|*  cii  he]t  a  lACAjft.  B]  luAcj^in 
rr)ófi  Ai|t  2l)A]|te  A5uf  A]ir  C^ic,  a5'4}*  a]|i  ^t^A^ble.  Ma 
b]  CO  i-'AbA  A]|ti|*  5AI)  le]C|]t  A  cu]i  cu5A|i)i;. 

"Civ  cii  Tt)A|i  b]  3e<^T^^^^  (Gerald)  ^Í^IFFU^  ^  tor)boi) 
qn7Cioll  bejc  Tt)-bl]A5r)A  ^|CC|h  5  f]V,  "pAO]  aií)5A|i  A^uf 
AT)|tó.  So  6  At)  CAO]  civ  ^-e  le  3AC  u]le  f;eA]t  05,  rrjoft- 
|r)C]t)&Ac  (high-minded),  cu]3|']oi)ac  (intelligent).  Ma  ca^I 
bo  mifueAc:  B]  buAi>]'eA^*it)Ac ;  z'-xp  l^ete  njA]ce  |torÍ7.\c 
(good  days  are  before  you).  'C'A]]i  05;  civ|b  i)eA|xc  A^uf 
lu6  bo  CTjATT)  A5Ab;  ci\ib  cjaI  a5u|«  ]i)cleAcc  A3Ab,  0]beAf 
A5U|*  |.'03lArt),  |*ubAilci6  a3u|*  cu]3fe  A3Ab.  M)  be^b  caiU, 
T)o  Ai;]to  o|ic  tj'joi*  pA^be,  óijt  cuiii]ti)  cH3Ab  'y/w)  lejcifi  fo, 
t)ócA  CU13  pui)CA  ;  5IAC  le)5eAi)  cu3Ab  fejo,  o'r)  ca]11 
A3ii|'  o't;  b|c-bpA5A]l  atjo  a  |tAb  cu.  B'  f^ibnt  3ii]t  b'  é  ai) 
Ttub  Tf  ^eAft]t  A  cajiIa  leAC,  ad  rijejb  X]v  b'  frulAUS.     ^1 

fO|tU|*     bill     A]|t     A3Al6     A]|t     -pA^|t|t3e    At)    C-f-AOgAll    ]*0    3AI) 

cot^CA  bojibA  iot)t)|ni]6e.  Cu]|viti7  AT)t)C]  fo,  lejciji  cu3Ab 
o'l)  n)Ai3i|*CT|t*  A]3  ív]tb-ceAT)T)Ai6  a  Loubot)  le  a  b-puil  Ai3e 
CAibjteAÓ.  'Se  a  bAftAitJAil,  A3U]'  ]y  ye  njo  bAjiArbAil  fe]r) 
é,  i)AC  b-|ni]l  A13  6i|iioi)t;Ac  A5UJ*  30  n)ó]i-n)ó]t  a]3  Ca- 
coiliceAC,  TTjAic    Ajji  h]t  le  "pivSA]!  TT)A]i  biió  cóijt  A  Sac- 

f  A1)1A  :    ACC   béAT)]:A]6    AT)    ^eA|l   CA]tAbAC  TTJÓJl   1*0,  |tllb   njAjC 

bu]c.     Bi  flivtj:  cu]|i|b  bo  njACAHi  a3ih*  bo  óeAiibfjitjtA  a 

t)5^ÍVÓ   A3ll|*   A    TD-beAlJl)   ACC    CU3AC. 

30  jtA^b  ctt  ]:ao]  curbbAC  <l)é,  ^^e  5ui6e 

<D'  ACAji  Ar)curbAr)Ai3, 

SéAjtUt)   2t)AC  SeAbA^g. 

EXERCISE  LXIX. 
Dear  Sir — 21  Sb^o]  6]l — The  young  man  who  will  give 
you  this  letter  is  the  son  of  an  honest  farmer  on  my  estate. 
)y  TtJAC  ^♦eilTTjAiiae  cr)eA]*CA  civ  a]|i  ido  OuccAjO-fe  atj  |:eA]t 

*  St)  (initial)  after  the  preposition  and  article  is  not  aspirated  in  the 
spoken  language ;  as,  o't)  njAisivciTt ;  o  'q  tT)eu&.  To  aspirate  it,  however, 
is  conformable  to  principle,  and  accords  with  the  practice  observed  in  the 
written  language  by  the  best  Irish  scholars. 
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05  A  b&A|tpA|*  feujc  A1)  le]c]]i  ]*o.  He  is  (judging),  from 
all  I  have  heard,  a  worthy  man.  "Civ  fe  o'l;  ri)é|&  fee  cua- 
Ia]8  Ti;e,  'i;i;a  oupje  f|ui)CAC.  The  youth  has  gone  to 
London  to  carve  his  own  fortune.  <t)o  cuai6  at)  c-ó5íii;ac 
bo  Loo&oi)  le  i)-A  fo]izm)  a  5eA]t]iA6  ArtjAC  60  f:éii).  I 
have  learned  (heard)  that  he  is  a  person  of  (in  whom  there 
is)  promise  (iv|tb-&0)5),  learning  (po5U\it)),  and  virtue  (fc>eA5- 
beiifA).  See  if  you  can  do  something  for  him.  I  know  you 
possess  (50  b--f:uil  A5Afc>)  great  influence  (curbACc).  Any 
thing  you  do  for  him  I  shall  consider  (bo  rbeAfpAiO  nje)  as 
having  been  done  for  (5u|t  ]t]i;TjeA6  é  A^jt  ]*ot)). 

Dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
i)o  feil^birAlS  1io-úítitAn)A|5, 

Seí\5sM;  C'Duibnt. 

21  tt)'V)A]\e  CoticA)5,  At)  bejcrijAó  U  &e  ii;] 
TijííotAi)  Ai)  ■posrijAiti,  1861. 


rOPtTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

From  words  of  one  syllable,  with  which  our  first  Lesson  commenced,  the 
learner  has  steadily  advanced  in  knowledge  of  special  etymology  to  be  able 
now  to  understand  at  first  sight  the  meaning  of  a  polysyllable  or  compound 
word  of  any  length.  Along  with  special  etymology,  with  which  the  art  of 
spelling  is  so  combined,  he  must  have  acquired,  what  has  been  considered  a 
great  difficulty  in  Gaelic  learning,  a  knowledge  of  spelling  with  facility  and 
correctness,  and  become  famihar  with  the  idiomatic  turns  of  Keltic  speech. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  exclude,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  "  words  of 
learned  length"  in  Gaelic,  from  our  coming  Exercises,  should  their  use  be 
re(?ired. 

The  grammatical  qualities  appertaining  to  nouns  are  gender,  number,  cas^ 
person. 

Of  gender  we  have  already  treated  fully  (See  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Lessons,  pp.  87-98). 

To  learn  how  Irish  nouns  form  the  plural,  consult  Lessons  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  — lóid. 

Person,  in  grammar,  derives  its  order  and  relation  from 
the  speaker,  and  is  Jirst,  when  it  refers  to  the  great  /  (the 
speaker);  secowfZ,  when  to  the  being  spoken  to;  third,  when 
'  to  the  name  of  that  spoken  of. 

Case  remains  yet  to  be  treated.     We  define  it,  then,  to 
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be  a  change  or  increase  in  the  final  syllable  of  nouns  signifi- 
cative of  a  relative  change  in  meaning. 

Gaelic  nouns  undergo  four  such  changes  in  their  termina- 
tions, and  consequently  there  must  be  four  cases.  These 
we  call 

,       f  Nominative. 
■  \  Accusative. 
2nd.    Genitive. 
3rd.     Dative. 

4th.     Vocative,  answering  to  the  nominative  case   of 
address  in  English  grammar. 

Modern  Irish  grammarians,  who  have  investigated  this  subject,  seem 
agreed  that  the  lowest  number  of  cases  pecuUar  to  nouns  in  our  language  is 
four.  (See  Irish  Grammar,  by  Dr.  Donovan,  and  the  College  Irish  Gammar, 
second  edition,  p.  55);  from  which  we  quote  the  following; — 

"  In  regard  to  the  cases,  their  names  and  their  number,  it  may  be  well 
to  propose  here  a  few  questions,  and  to  answer  them,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  learned  and  enlightened  student. 

"  Why  are  the  nominative  and  accusative  ranked  as  one  case  .'  Because 
according  to  the  definition  of  case,  they  have  only  one  or  the  same  inflection. 
Why  then  retain  the  term  accusative  ?  Because  it  expresses  an  idea  different, 
either  in  fact,  in  mode,  or  in  grammatical  relation,  from  those  conveyed  by 
the  direct  or  nominative  case. 

"  Dative  alone  is  a  name  given,  in  this  edition,  to  the  third  case,  just  (1) 
to  lessen  the  numbers  of  cases,  and  (2)  because  this  practice — of  calling  the 
third  case  by  the  term  dative — has  the  sanction  of  Greek  grammarians  in  the 
grammars  they  have  written  of  that  ancient  tongue. 

"  Why  is  the  term  possessive,  as  in  English  grammar,  not  employed  instead 
of  genitive  ?  Because  less  suitable  and  less  truthful  to  express  the  meaning 
of  the  first  oblique  case.  Let  us  see  what  the  words  possessive  and  genitive 
mean,  and  how  far  that  meaning  is  applicable  to  this  case. 

"  The  term  genitive  conveys  the  idea  of  generation,  origin,  birth,  source, 
first  cause,  and  indirectly,  that  of  possession,  control,  relation;  as,  the 
father's  son  (generation,  birth) ;  this  boy  is  Patrick's  son  (birth,  possession)  ; 
that  is  George's  gun  (possession) ;  father's  land  (possession) ;  James's  arm 
(connexion,  source,  origin) ;  the  ship's  side  (same,  by  analogy).  The  term 
possessive  conveys  only  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  first  obhque  case- 
namely,  possession,  and  does  not  express  that  of  generation,  origin,  birth, 
source,  while  the  term  genitive  does  fully  convey  those  ideas  along  with  that 
of  possession.  Which  term,  then,  is  to  be  preferred  ?  Certainly  that  of 
genitive. 

"  Again,  in  English  there  are  two  kinds  of  possessive  cases — the  real  and 
j  the  false,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  : 

The  Real— Anglo-Saxon.  False— Norman. 

Peter's  side.  The  side  of  Peter. 

The  hill's  foot.  The  foot  of  the  hilL 
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"  We  canuot  say,  the  bill's  foot ;  because  tbe  possessive,  hill's,  would  de- 
note a  possessor,  and  a  hill  cannot  possess.  The  false  possessive  (of)  then 
must  be  used  in  those  instances  where  ro  real  possession  is  implied.  The 
real  and  the  false  English  possessives  have  only  one  real  corresponding  case 
in  Gaelic,  the  genitive.  It  expresses,  as  in  Latirv  and  in  Greek,  real  or  analo- 
gical  origin,  cause,  connexion,  procession,  possession.  It  is  better  to  employ 
the  term  genitive,  which,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  embraces  both  kinds. 

"The  vocative  singular  and  plural  has  in  many  instances  inflections  diffe- 
rent from  the  nominative,  and  is  on  this  account  properly  called  by  another 
name  than  that  of  '  nominative  case  of  address.'  " 

DECLENSION. 

Taking  the  definition  of  case  to  be  a  change  or  increase 
in  the  final  syUable  of  a  noun  significative  of  a  correlative 
change  in  meaning,  there  are  nouns  of  a  certain  ending  in  ' 
the  nominative  that  have  a  class  of  changes  which  other 
nouns  of  a  different  ending  in  the  nominative  or  uninflected 
form  have  not.  Declension  then  is  the  formation  of  case- 
endings.  In  Gaelic  there  are  Jive  classes  of  case-endings, 
a  point  on  which  grammarians  seem  at  present  to  have 
agreed.     There  are,  therefore,  five  declensions. 

The  key  of  the  series  of  case-endings  of  a  noun  of  the  first  or  second 
declension,  is  the  final  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  undeclined  noun. 
This  vowel  has  been  called  the  **  characteristic,"  because  by  it  the  character 
c.f  the  declension  becomes  known.  It  can,  with  equal  proprietj',  be  called- 
the  key-vowel. 

Our  readers  already  know  that  the  gender  of  a  noun  which  is  the  name 
of  an  inanimate  object  is  regulated  by  this  key-vowel.  (Nay,  the  formation 
of  the  plural  of  an  immense  class  of  nouns — the  parasyllabic  class — is 
directed  entirely  by  it.)  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Dr.  O'Donovan  says:  ' 
'•the  gender  has  more  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  cases  than  any 
ending  of  the  nominative." — Irish  Grammar,  p.  78. 

The  key-vowel  is  our  principal  guide  in  the  formation 
of  the  three  first  declensions ;  gender  it  necessary  help. 

Whenever  a  noun  ends  in  a  consonant  it  is  plain  that  the  vowel  imme- 
diately preceding  it  must  be  broad  or  slender. 

THE  FIRST  DECLENSION 

embraces  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  which  is  just  pre- 
ceded in  the  same  syllable  by  a  broad  vowel,  provided  the 
noun  is  of  the  masculine  gender. 

W^e  say :  "  provided  the  noun  is  of  the  masculine  gender,"  for  if  it  I)e 
feminine,  it  is  then  not  of  the  first  declengion ;  as,  cIuav,  an  ear ;  cor,  a 
foot;  Uri;,  a  hand  ;  rUc,  a  rod;  which  are  feminine  (see  Part  II.,  p.  93). 
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All  nouns,  therefore,  specified  in  "  Rule  I.,  for  knowing  tbe  gender  of 
those  Irish  nouns  which  are  names  of  inanimate  objects"  {Ibid ,  p.  93),  are 
of  the  first  declension  ;  but  all  the  exceptions  to  Rule  I.  are  of  the  second  or 
third.  Similarly,  names  of  men,  for  the  greater  part,  which  end  in  a  couso- 
nant  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel,  belong  to  this  declension. 

EXAMPLES. 

Bivjtb,  nias.,  a  poet,  a  bard. 

Primary,  or  unaspirated,  form  : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Ace.  P^^^^  ^^^1^^^ 

Gen.    Bivi]tb  B^jtb 

Dat.     Bc\|it)  Bv\ii&v\ib 

Voe.    B^^l|^í5  Bivt^bA- 

2. 

CvfAH,  fii-,  a  púth. 

Ace.  I^^M'^^'^  Gai-ait) 

Gen.    Ca|*a]1)  Catau 

Dat.     CAfAu  CAi'Ai^Nib 

Voe.     CAfA]!)  Ca|\\i;a. 

3. 

21)aiiCv\c,  Í??.,  a  rider. 
Nom. )  „..  .  r>,. 

Ace.  |^^>1*<^^^^  2ljATtcAi5 

Gen.    2l)A|tcAi5  2t)AitcAc 

Dat.    2t)A|icAC  2l)v\]tcA|5ib 

Ace.    2i)v\itcAi3  2't)A|tcACA. 

The  changes  which  the  initial  or  first  consonant  of  the  word  assumes, 
are  regulated  by  the  rules  that  direct  the  phonetic  use  of  aspiration  and 
echpsis  of  which  we  have  already  treated  at  considerable  length  {see  Lessons 
18,  19;  and  Lessons  4,  5,  6,  9,  11),  We  shall  give  an  example  or  two  of 
the  articulated  form. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

The  key-vowel  of  the  second  declension  is  slender  (j) ; 
nouns,  therefore,  that  end  in  a  consonant  preceded  in  the 
same  syllable  by  the  vowel  ],  are  of  this  declension. 

And  these  are  all  feminine  (see  Rule  3,  p.  94).  Nay,  so  far  does  the 
influence  of  gender  prevail,  that  nouns  having  the  key-vowel  broad  (which 
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is  the  characteristic  of  the  first)  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  second  declension, 
if  they  are  feminine. 

This  declension  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  its  taking  an  additional 
syllable  (e)  in  the  genitive  case.  Nouns  belonging  to  it  are  then  of  the 
iwiparasyllabic  class. 

EXAMPLE. 

i)u|l, /.,  a  wish,  a  desire,  an  element. 
Singular,  Plural. 

Gen.      feu]le  {dooil-e)      &u]l 
Dat.       bull  biiil]b 

Voc.      6ii]l  Óujle 

*^*  Ouil,  an  element,  is  pronounced  short,  nearly  like  sjl ;  si'iil,  a  wish — 
long. 

In  like  manner  are  declined  all  nouns  of  this  class  which 
end  in  a  single  or  double  consonant  preceded  by  ] ;  as,  c]U, 
/.,  a  cliurch;  clivif,  a  sand-pit,  a  hollow;  civju,/!,  reproach, 
a  fine;  t>]\\\\xx),  f.,  the  back;  5ló||i,  glory;  n^ji;), /.,  meal; 
i;1tt;,/"j  poison;  y>'<s\\',  f,,  passion;  |-|t;\i&, /.,  street;  ]XvAi]t, 
/.,  history;  r"!^»/-»  ^^  ^ye ;  uah^»  hour. 

Example  of  a  noun  feminine  of  which  the  key-vowel  is 
broad  :  coj*,^',  a  foot. 

2. 

Nom.)  n      \  n        \ 

Acc.  ]  ^^'*  ^     >  ^^'*'^  ^^^"^ 

Gen.      coife  (koshe)        coy 

Dat.       CO]  I*  (kosh)  co|*Aib 

Voc.       co]f  [cliosh)  co|\v 

Observe — In  the  genitive  case  singular  hove  a  slender  vowel  f  is  inserted 
before  Xi  because"  the  increase  é  in  the  next  syllable  is  slender.  This  is 
caused  by  the  principle  of  vowel  assimilation — slender  with  slender  and 
broad  with  broad,  caoI  Lo  caoI  Asiir  leAcAi)  lo  IcACAp — so  often  ex- 
plained for  the  learner. 

The  entire  class  of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant 
preceded  by  a  broad  vowel  are  declined  like  the  above  : 


cloc,  f.^  a  stone, 
clo3,  /.,  a  bell, 
cluA]-, /.,  an  ear, 

CHOI-, 


;;}^ 


crosa, 


lv\rb,  a  hand, 
feob,  a  jewel, 
flAc,^.,  a  rod, 
ffioi},  the  nose, 
cuA5,y^,  an  axe. 
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And  all  feminine  nouns  in  65  (diminutives  and  deriva- 
tives);  as,  CIA11Ó5,  a  chafer;  ^ii]]'e6^,  f.,  a  lark;  ^U]r)eó5, 
/,  a  window ;  péACój,  a  pea-hen. 

THIRD  DECLENSION. 

The  third  declension  comprises  those  nouns,  as  well  femi- 
nine as  masculine,  which  end  in  a  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  or  broad  vowel. 

Though  no  key-vowel  serves  to  distinguish  as  a  group  the  class  that 
belongs  to  this  declension  from  those  of  the  first  and  second,  yet  nouns  of  a 
certain  termination  and  order  are  classified  as  belonging  to  it ;  for  example  : 
names  of  offices  peculiar  to  men;  as,  njeAllcom,  cfiucuiaceont;  abstract 
nouns  (fern.)  in  acc;  as,  TAorii\^ic,  freedom;  verbal  nouns  that  have  a  broad 
vowel  in  the  final  syllable. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  declension,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  second  as  well  as  from  the  first,  is  that  the  genitive  singular  takes  an 
increase  not  of  e  but  of  a. 

EXABIPLES. 

(1)  2l)eAllcói|t,  m.,  a  deceiver;  (2)  Aijr^fACC,  /.,  love,  fond- 
ness ;  (3)  bAjft, /.,  oak. 
Singular.  Plural, 

A         1  t>eAllcói|i  Tt9eAllc5i]t]6 

Gen.      Tt)eAllcó|tA  ri^eAllcofii 

Dat.       tr)eAllcói|i  n)eAllc5iii]b 

Voc.      TbeAlcóijt  TrjeAllcóiii^ó 

(2)  Nom.  \ 

Acc.    l^^^^T^^^  AWj-ACCA 

Gen.       AT;r)fACCA  at)tj|*acc 

Dat.  AUUfACC  AIJOfACCAlb 

Voc.  AT;r)|'ACC  At^lJfACCA 

All  derivatives  in  acc  are  declined  after  the  above  form. 

(3)  Nom.)  ^ 

Acc.   [  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Gen.      bAjtA  feAi|i 

Dat.       b^]|i  bAftAjb 

Voc.      6A]|t  6a|ia 

So  are  declined  c5i|i,  _/!,  justice — gen.  coitA  ;  cu]i>,y.,  a 
portion — gen.  cobA  ;  n)]\,  /.,  honey — gen.  Tr)eAlA  ;  as,  it)] 
T)A  idcaIa;  n)U]|t,  f.,  sea — gen.  ti^AjiA,  of  the  sea.  2Lt-\]}i, 
father — gen.  acaji;  idacajiv,  mother — gen.  TtjACAjt ;  bjiACAiji, 
brother — gen.  b|tACA]tj  are  of  this  declensionj  though  they 
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form  the  gen.  case  commonly  by  omitting  the  slender 
vowel  1  before  the  final  consonant ;  as,  acajx,  n)<\CA]i,  b]t<v 
CA|i;  C4<t^]]x,f.,  a  city,  makes  the  gen.  CACA|tAc,  and  con 
tractedly,  cacii<\c. 

To  the  third  declension  belong  —  (I)  personal  nouns 
ending  in  6\]i  ;  (2)  abstract  nouns,  in  acc  ;  (3)  verbal 
nouns  that  terminate  in  U5A6,  a6,  a^I,  acc  ;  (4)  all  primi- 
tive nouns  that  form  the  genitive  by  taking  an  additional 
syllable  (a).  This  last  class  can  be  learned  only  by  ex- 
perience. 

In  regard  to  them,  the  words  of  Dr.  O'Donovan  can  be  appropriately  and 
with  truth  applied,  "  the  learner  will  discover  that,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  languages,  so  in  Irish,  he  must  learn  the  gender  and  genitive  case 
singular  of  most  nouns,  by  reading  or  the  help  of  a  dictionary." 

FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  final  syllable  of  a  noun  terminates 
either  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 

Nouns,  the  final  syllable  of  which  end  in  a  vowel, 
belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  declensions.  Of  these  per- 
sonal nouns,  mas.  ending  in  Aj^te,  in  A^óe,  ii]&e  ;  and  other 
nouns,  in  e,  mas.  or  fem.,  are  of  the  fourth  declension.  Also 
those  that  terminate  in  consonants,  viz.,  15,  16,  and  dimi- 
nutives in  ]\),  are  of  this  declension. 

It  is  characterised  by  having  no  inflection  in  the  singular.  The  plural 
form  ends  in  ce,  ce,  or  ló,  as  can  be  learned  from  Twenty-Fourth  Lesson. 

EXAMPLES. 
"C^jeAjirjA,  a  lord ;  ^a^vvq»  a  ring. 

Singular. 


Nom.  Acc. 


'CiSeAjtijA 


pAit)ije 


Plural. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat; 

Acc.V. 

ciseATtt^Ap 
ci5eAitr)A6 
c]5eAiti;A|óib 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc.V. 

|:Ait;i)eA8 
pA]i)i)i6ib 

*  C,  V,  and  p  in  the  examples,  z]-i,QA]\r}A,  1:*^]I)e,  Psatxta,  are  aspirated 
in  the  vocative  case. 
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FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

The  nouns  belonging  to  this  declension  are  very  limited 
in  number.  Most  of  them  terminate  in  a  vowel,  and  are 
of  the  fem.  gender  ;  some  few,  however,  are  masculine. 
Their  distinguishing  mark  is,  that  in  the  gen.  case  they 
end  in  i). 

See  Forty-Fourth  Lesson,  in  which  is  presented  a  full  list  of  all  the  nouns 
of  this  declension,  pp.  270,  271,  272,  &c. 

EXAMPLE. 

PeA|t]*A,  a  person. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Norn.  Ace.  V.  -peAitf A         Nom,  Ace.  V.  |teA]tfAnA 
Gen.  peAftj-Ai)       Gen.  -fteAti]*AT) 

Dat.  peA|tf*A]iy     Dat.  peAji^AUAib 

VOCABULARY. 


2l]béiv,  f-  2d  dec.  (pr.  ayveish),  from 
A],  element,  bAjr,  of  death.iabyss, 
sea,  ocean  ;  Welsh,  affwys  ;  it  is 
like  the  Greek,  a/Suo-o-os. 

y.lbéire..\c,  vast,  immense,  prodigious, 
exaggerating, 

CotiT^uíiAb,  stirring,  moving ;  from 
co|t,  a  motion;  tjA  fé.vn  co\\, 
do  not  move,  co^i  Am  co|i,  roll- 
ing over  and  over ;  roil  on  roll. 

t^oficAbAr,  m.  1st  dec,  darkness  ; 
from  &oitCv\,  dark,  black. 

pAlAiij,  adj.  empty,  void,  unoccupied. 
English  "  fallow,"  is  not  unlike 
it  in  sound  or  sense. 

]:Aon,  adj.  void,  empty,  vain,  devoid 
of  shape,  feeble,  ^van  ;  Latin, 
vanum,  changing  v  into  f,/fl07ium. 

5o]tt,  V.  to  call,  to  name,  to  cry,  to 

CÍOW. 


Rojnn,  V.  divide,  cut  into  shares ;  n. 
a  share,  a  part,  a  sect;  (2)  a 
point,  nib,  a  promontary;  Greek, 
piv,  a  nose,  a  promontary. 

Solur,  m.  light  (from  fol,  a  word  not 
now  in  use,  but  retained  in 
Latin). 

Cuf,  m.  gen.  cujr  ;  beginning,  Ajn 
b-cur,  in  the  beginning  ;  written 
also  cor.  From  cor  is  derived 
cofAc,  beginning,  and  co]reAc, 
thoish-each,  beginning,  com- 
mencement, origin,  precedence, 
first  place  ;  coirio,  v.  begin  thou  ; 
cojno  OTIC,  begin,  set  too. 

Ujrse,  water;  plu.  ujrsce,  waters  ; 
t)A  T)-uir5e,  of  the  waters  ;  the 
more  modern  and  the  simpler 
form  of  the  genitive:  i)A  n-ujr- 
.;^eAó,  also  is  used. 


An  easy  Exercise,  taken  from  the  Bible. 
1.  £l]|i  b-cu|*  bo  c|tucu]5  Í)|a  T)eArb  A5Uf  caIatt?. 
2I5UI'  bo  b|  Ar)  caIatt)  |:aoi)  a5U|*  -pAlArb;  A5U|*  &o  b| 
foojiCAbAf  A]|i  A5A16  t)A  b-Ajbeife  A5Uf  bo  b;  Sp|0]tAb 
í)é  '5  A  co|tftu5A6  ox  cioi)t)  i;a  T)-u]]-3e.  3.  2l5uf  bu- 
bA]ixc  *t)|Aj  b]6eA6  ]*olup  at)1),  Ajuf  t)0  h\  At)  foluf  Ai;r). 
4.  2l5uj*  ho  coi)r)Ai|ic  «D^a  5U]i  bu6  YO^\t  at)  foluf;  A5u|* 
1t0]t)p  ]*e  ]b]]t  Ai)  Toluj-  A5Uf  AT)  bo]tcAbA]*.     5.  2l5U|*  bo 
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^o\p.  «DjA  ^e'l)  c-foluj',  lix,  A3U|*  be' J)  boitc<,\bAf  bo  50111 
ye  0|óce  ;  A^uf  bo  jifwe  at)  t)5iu  a^hj*  ai)  TÍ7<V]b]t)  ad 
ceub  liv.  6.  2l5iif  bubA^jtc  Í)ia  :  bibeAÓ  fpeuji  a  meA- 
6or)  i:)A  r)-ui|'5e,  a5u]*  ]toii)i)eA6  t;a  l)-u|]'5ce  ó  t)A  b-ii]f5- 
rib.  7.  2Í5U|*  bo  ]X]me  Í)ia  ai)  fpeujv,  A3iif  bo  itojou 
t;a  b-iMt'S*^^  V'-'^^]  ^^^  T*?*^!!^  ^  '^'^  b-u]t*5cib  oy  c]Ovt)  i)v\ 
rpé||ie;  A5u|'  b]  n)Ait  i^p).  8.  21511}*  bo  50]ii  í)|<v  be'u 
fpeujt,  i;eAib'  2l5iif  bo  |t]i)ue  ad  dó|D  A5Uf  ad  ib<^lbiD 
ADD  bA]iA  U\. — Irish  Bible,  hy  Dr.  MacHale. 


FOPiTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

NOUNS  DECLINED  WITH  THE  ARTICLE. 

An  example  or  two  of  the  articulated  form  are,  according 
to  promise,  here  presented  : — 

Singular. 
Nom.  and  Ace.  ad  bivjib,  tlie  bard. 
Gen.  AD  b^iivb,  the  bard's. 

Dat.  Ó  'd  rD-b<\|jib,  from  the  bard. 

Plural. 
Nom.  and  Ace.  d<v  bCvuib,  the  bards. 
Gen.  DA  n^-bCviib,  the  bard's. 

Dat.  5  AD  b^|tbA|b,  from  the  bards. 

CoTb]iAC  an  engagement,  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  (from  co 
or  cotb,  together ;  and  b]iAC,  old  Irish ;  brachium,  Latin, 
an  arm). 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  and  Ac.       ad  corbftAC  t)A  corb|tAic 

Gen.  AD  cori)|tAic  DA  5-coti)iiAC 

Dat.  Ó'  D  5-coTÍ)]iAC  5  DA  con)|iACAib 

CjiuAc,  a  stack ;  eAC,  a  horse ;  loc,  a  lake ;  Iuac,  a  price ; 
&c.,  are  declined  like  coiijjtAC. 

Obs — In  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  c  final  (aspirated) 
is  changed  in  modern  Irish  into  5  (asp.)  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular.    See  example,  n^\|lCAC,  p.  263. 

In  Erse  or  Scotch  Gaelic,  nouns  ending  in  c  (asp.)  follow  the  general 
analogy  of  inflection,  like  the  Muaspirated  c  in  the  foregoing  example,  cony- 
tiAc  ;  or  aspirated  c  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
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When  the  noun  h'S^xh  is  declined,  as  in  foregoing  lesson, 
vithout  the  article,  initial  b  in  the  genitive  case  singular  is 
not  affected  in  any  way ;  but  declined  with  the  article,  as 
in  p.  268,  it  becomes  aspirated,  thus  altering  its  sound  from 
b  to  ?«.  (Tlie  rules  for,  and  reasons  of  this  change  are  found 
in  "  Easy  Lessoiis,"  Part  I.,  observation  i.,  p.  31,  second 
edition.)  Again,  in  the  dative  or  prepositional  case  singular 
(not  the  plural)  b  in  bi\]tb,  and  c  in  corr)]u\c,  are  eclipsed 
each  by  a  cognate  letter,  b  by  nj ;  c  by  5,  because  the  noun 
in  the  singular  number  affected  by  the  article  and  governed 
by  a  preposition  suffers  eclipsis  in  its  initial  or  first  consonant 
when  it  is  not  either  I,  tt),  1;,  or  ]i.  (See  Twentieth  Lesson, 
Part  II.  general  rule,  p.  108.) 

In  the  genitive  plural  also,  eclipsis  takes  place  when 
nouns  are  affected  by  the  article.  {See  Twenty-first  Lesson, 
Obs.  iii.,  p.  115.) 

The  declension  of  a  noun  with  the  article  is  the  same  as 
that  without  the  article.  Attention  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis 
supplies  the  initial  changes. 

EXErxCISE  LXXI. 

The  several  cases  of  nouns  of  each  declension  are  here  exemplified  ;  the 
figures  indicate  the  declension. 

TorAc  (I)  loii:)5e  (2)  cV^^x  (1) 
Toj-AC  (1)  ;\]i:e  (2)  cIocaó  (1) 
■CofAC  (1)  |:U\CA  (3)  fivjlce  (4) 
'CofAC  (1)  I'Uiuce  (4)  oyx)^  (4) 

Cof,\c,  n,  mas.  commenceinent,  beginning ;  from  cot,  first  principle,  be- 
ginning. CoTAc  in  each  line  is  nom.  case  to  "ir"  understood: — thus,  corAc 
toio5e  ()r)  clAti;  clAn,  a  board  ;  cIocad, paving, flagging;  from  cloc,  a  stone  ; 
tTAilce,  welcome,  rejoicing;  ovnA,  a  sigh  ;  are  in  their  respective  verses,  each 
nom.  case  after  Ur) ;  loinse,  of  a  ship ;  Ajce,  of  a  kiln  ;  ^Iaca,  of  a  prince ; 
rl5%ince,  of  health ;  are  gen.  case,  governed  by  cofAc,  by  the  rule  common 
to  all  languages  that  when  two  nouns  signifying  different  things  come 
together,  that  denoting  possessor,  originator,  cause  or  source,  of  that  indicated 
by  the  other  noun,  is  put  in  the  gen.  case. 


Again : 

i)e|yte  \o]\}X,e  a  bívcAÓ 
í)e]]te  ívjc    A  Ioi'5a6" 
t)ei|te  flACA  A  ciV|r)eA6 
i)ejite  flAp;ce  op; a. 
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i)eifxe,end;  bacAÓ,  to  drown ;  Io|-5a6,  to  burn;  c;\ir)eA6, 
to  disparage  ;  op)ji,  sigh. 

Nominatives  of  the  first  declension. 

)V  peAjtji  ]n?[ieAr  't;<v  uAi5i5e<\r. 
"  Strife  is  better  than  being  alone." 

H]  liii5eAi;t)  xoi)^Y  a]]x  att;a&ívi:)  (dat.  case). 
"  Prosperity  does  not  befit  a  fool," 

]n)j}eAy,  contention ;  Uv\]5ueA]-,  the  state  of  being  alone, 
loneliness. 

Nominatives  of  first  and  third. 

N)  u<xbA|i  (1)  Uv\i|-leAcc  (3). 
"  Nobility  is  not  pride." 

Gen.  of  first,  -^y  fv\b<,\  cujrboe  (4)  j-evM^-leiDb,  (I)  gen. 
"  The  recollection  of  an  old  child  is  long." 

CeAi)  iDOji  i)A  cé]Ue  b]5e,  large  head  of  (the)  little  sense ; 
cejlle  is  gen.  case  of  ciaU,  /.  b]5e,  is  gen.  case  /.  of  beA5, 
small. 

Gen.  of  second,  'Se  ^ce  i)v\  pó]iie  (2)   ^U^i-e  é. 

"  It  is  the  eating  of  green  grain,"  (said  in  regard  to  something  consumed 
before  it  has  become  matured.) 

Vo]]\e  5Uire»  is  gen.  case  of  pó\x  slAf. 

S|oi)r)Ac  A  5-c|ieACA!)  ai)  ua]1}  (2). 
"  The  fox  in  sheep's  clothing." 

Sioot^AC,  is  nom.,  ua]^,  gen.  of  uai),  5-cftev\CAi;,  dative 
or  prepositional  case,  c  is  eclipsed  by  5,  on  account  of  the 
preposition  a  :  all  are  of  the  first  declension. 

Nom.  plur.,  Se  a  Iuac  a  Iocca  cu5<,\&. 

"  Its  faults  are  its  only  cost  to  you,"  (said  to  a  person  who  despises  a 
thing  given  gratis.) 

Luv\c,  1st  declcn.  ;  loccv\,  nom.  plur.  3rd  dcclen.,  from 
locc,  cii5Afc>,  prep.  pron. 
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FORTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  DECLENSIONS. 
FIRST  DECLENSION. 

21bAc,  gen^  Ab«\]c,  a  dwarf,  a  sprite. 

2lbAi)cuji,  7?i,  success,  good  luck ;  50  ]tAib  ai)  c-aS  a5u^ 
At;  c-AbAT)cu]i  ojic,  "  may  prosperity  and  good  luck  attend 
you,"  is  a  prayer  by  which  the  poor  express  their  gratitude 
to  those  who  do  them  a  kindness. 

2lbA|t,  niy  a  marshy  portion  of  land,  a  swamp  i  b'fA^  ye 
'r  Ai)  AbAH  TTje,  "he  left  me  in  the  lurch,"  is  a  common 
saying. 

2lblAT),  wz,  from  Ab,  an  element,  a  fluid,  water ;  and  Iotj, 
food,  provision — the  Host,  or  altar-bread;  AbUt)  coi|']ti5ce, 
a  consecrated  Host ;  a  wafer ;  paste  made  thin  and  baked. 

2lf)lAT),  m,  from  a]^,  line,  agreeable,  pleasant ;  and  Ion 
food,  provision.  For  this  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English. 
The  common  people  supply  its  want  by  the  generic  term 
'  kitchen ;'  others  employ  the  word  '  condiment.'  This  latter 
does  not  fully  express  the  meaning  of  the  Irish  At)lAr}.  The 
Latin  obsonium  comes  near  it  in  meaning.  The  Irish  word 
means  whatever  is  eaten  with  bread,  or  with  the  common 
food  of  the  people.  ]x  v()o,\t  ai;  'c-ai;1<vi)'  ah  c-ociuij-, 
"  hunger  is  good  sauce." 

2I5AIIATÍ;,  m.  dialogue,  arguing,  speaking  or  conferring 
together;  from  a3aU,  speech,  conversation,  which  is,  per- 
haps, from  A5,  at ;  A]le,  another;  i.  e.,  interchange  of  thought 
in  a  social  way. 

2l]]i|i]0t;,  ??i,  gen,  <s\\^y^\\)^  Mass;  ftAjb  cu  a(5  Aif'fi]ot}, 
were  you  at  Mass ;  b'e]|x  nje  Aipjiiot),  I  heard  Mass ;  a]|:|iiou 
í)'e||*ceAcc  Aiji  5AC  feott)r)Ac  A5uf  Uv  7*A0|^te,  to  hear  Mass 
on  every  Sunday  and  holyday.  The  derivation  is  A)f  iji,  or 
oipl|i,  an  offering;  and  fooj  worthy,  befitting,  i.e.,  an  offer- 
ing befitting  or  worthy  of  the  Deity.  In  the  opinion  of 
man  in  every  state  of  society,  barbarous  as  well  as  civi- 
lized, sacrifice  was  considered  the  befitting  offering  worthy 
above  all  others  of  being  presented  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Amongst  the  Pagan  Irish,  Ail^t^joi)  meant  sacrifice.  St. 
Patrick  retained  the  word  as  fitly  expressing  to  the  minds  of 
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his  converts  the  high  sacriiicial  character  of  the  j\Iass.  The 
Irish  after  their  conversion,  retained,  as  Dr.  O'Brien  (Bishop 
of  Cloyne)  remarks,  the  words  cite]beAm,  (Docu|*,  5iti\6,  to 
express  (Christian)  faith,  hope,  charity ;  ^ójiaÓ,  for  adoration 
of  the  true  God;  and  pó)*v\6,  (bófAÓ,  the  giving  of  cows — 
bo),  to  express  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

2lc<\c  m.  gen.  acajs,  a  man  of  terror,  a  gigantic  figure, 
from  aca6,  fear;  root,  ac,  to  fear,  to  shrink  from,  to  dread; 
written  also  í-wcac,  p«.\]r,  the  same  as  ac  (hence  ^wjccíof,  fear). 

Bv\caI,  m.  (Latin,  bacul-um,  Cornish,  bar/l),  a  staff,  a 
shepherd's  crook,  a  crosier;  from  bA,  cows,  and  cuA]lle,  a 
staff,  i.e.,  a  herd's  staff  or  crook,  with  which  cattle  are  de- 
fended by  their  keeper ;  root,  col,  to  protect,  to  hinder  from  ; 
vide,  col. 

B<^3<^lt,  m.  a  threat ;  from  bA  or  bAc,  death,  and  3iv|]t,  to 
bawl,  to  cry  out. 

BA^lceACAf,  founding  of  a  town;  a  derivative  from  bAjlce, 
towns. 

BAi|tueAC,  m.  a  limpet;  from  bivjin,  because  found  on 
tops  (bi\it]i)  of  rocks  when  the  tide  has  ebbsd. 

Bi'.a&ím;,  m.  a  salmon. 

B[iv\éA]iieACA|*,  7n.  brotherhood;  derived  from  b|iACA]ft, 
a  brother. 

CA0]6eAt)  (p.  ktj-an)  a  pelican;  from  cao|6,  lamentation, 
and  eui),  a  bird;  ca  xx)e  i}a|i  CA0]6eAi)  aot;|i<\c,  1  am  like 
a  solitary  pelican. 

Colliqt,  m.  a  pigeon;  coXmn  (written  also  coItt)),  a  dove,  a 
pigeon. 

ColuiDAi},  and  coln^Ar),  diminutive  of  coliirp,  a  dove,  a 
pigeon — the  proper  name  Colman. 

CiteArbA]t,  m.  a  woodcock;  the  horse-ffy;  from  c]te]n;,  to 
gnaw,  to  nibble. 

CacaI   Cuhal ;  from  cac,  battle,  a1,  support. 

CiAfiAU,  Kiran;  from  CfAjt,  black. 

Co|in7Ac,  Cormack.  6At)bA|tb,  Edward. 

6ArT70ij,  Edmund.  5sa]iaIc,  Gerald. 

LucA|*,  Luke.  2t)iv|tcAi7,  Martin. 

9X)]cei\\,  Michael,  gen.  2t)icil;  as,  fejle  ^\c\\  (the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael),  Michaelmas. 

2l)u]iieA}*,  Maurice ;  2t)Ac  ^u]]i]|*,  Eitz  Maurice 
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i-ljCoUvf,  Nicholas.  Rol^t),  Rowland,  Orlando. 

Hv\6ir)ot)c),  Raymond.  Kiol)<xitb,  Robert. 

Sc-.\n)u|-,  James.  Se|ioii),  Jerome. 

SliDÓi),  Simon.  UiU|Arr),  William. 

2t)AcSb]rT)ó|i),  Fitzsimon.     U]llio5  =:  UiU|Am  03,  Ulick 
<Dui),  m.  a  hill,  a  mound,  a  stronghold,  a  castle,  fortress, 
or  tower.     Latin,  dunam ;   Welsh,   dtjn.     From  the  word 
&ÚI)  are  derived  the  names  of  many  places  not  only  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  but  in  France,  or  old  Gaul ;  as,  í)iir;,  Down  ; 
it)uT>AiUe  (the  fort  of  the  cliff) ;  'Dm;  ai)  ó]]t  (the  fort  of 
the  gold),  Dunamore ;  í)i.ii;-bAttcou,  for  <t)iu)-bttecAi;  (the 
stronghold  of  the  Britons),  Dunbarton ;  'Duu-caiUii),  Dun- 
kellin ;  í)in;biio'rT)<x  (the  fort  of  the   back  or   ridge) ;  i)iii)- 
5A]ibAiu,  Dungarvan;  í)uu5eAi)Aii),  Dungannon;  Í)ui)tí^6|i, 
Dunmore ;  t)iit)beA3,  Dunbeg ;  í)in)-ceAllAii),  Dunkeld,  in 
Scotland;   Hhvo-dunum,   Ambriin,   Augnstodunum,  Autun ; 
'bl.Qlodunum,  Melun,  Csesavodumim,  Tours. 
^eAlbAi;  (pr.  as  if  jeAllúi)),  m.  a  sparrow. 
3eAlbAU-cu]llior),  a  bullfinch. 
3eAllAi?,  a  linnet. 

oll0rt)AC,  m.  a  lobster ;  a  loosely-built  fellow. 
Jiv\|i}tAi;,  7n.  iron;  |a|i]iaí?  seAÍ,  tin. 
Plx]ACAT),  m.  a  crow. 
P|iAcC\n,  m.  a  crab. 
SaIau,  m.  salt. 
ScAbivi;,  a  herring. 
Sn^olAC,  m.  a  thrush. 

Scivp,  m.  tin ;  Latin,  stannum  ;  cai)ua  fcivji),  a  tin  can. 
"CjseACAi*,  m.  dwelling  in  a  house ;  Aor;-c|5eACA|',  being 
in  one  house ;   i)|  eoluf  5At)  Aor)-ci5eACAf,  no  knowledge 
(of  one's  character  can  be  gained)  unless  by  dwelling  in  the 
same  house. 

"Citofc,  m,  a  cod-fish. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

2lilp,  /.  a  lump,  a  height;  plu.  AÍpA,  hills,  mountains,- 
^-IjAb  2llpA,  the  Alps: 

<t)o  f Ai8  cA|i  2llpA  tiile, 
He  traversed  all  the  hills. 
—  St,  FiacJis  Hymn  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  stanza  v. 
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Bft]5ic  or  Bfiisib,  Bridget ;  from  b^eo,  fiery,  and  r<^i5ic, 
a  dart,  an  arrow;  ]:e]le  B|i]3ibe,  the  feast  of  St.  Bridget; 
rt)]  i)A  ^eile  'B]^^^pe,  the  month  of  February. 

B^iuif,/.  a  wedding ;  from  he^v,  a  woman,  and  ^ejy,  an 
assembly. 

'Beo]]i,  f.  a  kind  of  beer  known  to  the  ancient  Irish. 

)u5eAi),/.  gen.  ^vsv^e,  a  daughter  ;  from  ]0i),  fit,  capable; 
and  se^i),  v.  to  beget;  or  from  ]i),  becoming,  and  5e]i),  n.  an 
offspring;  56]!)  is  allied  to  the  old  English,  quean,  a  woman, 
now  Queen,  a  woman  of  the  highest  grade. 

Feminine  Nouns  in  Ó3. 

2li)5eAló3  (a  proper  noun),  Angelica. 

Bac1o5,  /^  (diminutive  of  bACv\l,  a  staffer  crook),  a  ring- 
let, curl ;  the  sprouts  or  buds  of  potatoes ;  so  called  because 
crook-like  at  top. 

CA0|tó5,  /I  a  chafer. 

C}tupó5,  f.  a  wrinkle  ;  from  cyiup,  a  contraction,  a  shri- 
velling. 

i)ti]Ueo3,_/  a  leaf;  from  &u]lle,  the  same. 

'pA]  1)1605,/".  a  swallow. 

'pe<\&ó5,  a  plover. 

'péA|-ó5,  /  beard  ;  from  pA|-,  growth,  and  03. 

7^11^1)303,  Frances. 

7^I0i;ó3,/J  a  scarecrow  ;  from  pjor),  whitish. 

'pu]i;|-eo3, /.  iish  ;  from  yn]^)ye,  fountain, 

lPu||*eo3,j^  a  lark. 

5Ai|tleo3,/  garlic. 

LeAC03,  f.  a  place,  a  flounder ;  from  leAC,  half;  because 
it  appears  as  if  cut  into  two  parts.  ■LeAco3  Tr)A]lv^,  a  turbot. 
LeAC05  piop-uii-se,  a  fluke,  i.e.,  a  flat  fish  found  in  fresh 
water. 

\,e\c]x,f.  lettuce. 

^I^^03»/-  a  short  knife,  a  bayonet. 

t^eAt;co3,/.  a  nettle. 
[Note.— Nouns  that  end  in  05  in  Irish,  in  Scotch  Gaelic  end  in  a^.] 

^)Ai3í5eAi),/,  a  virgin;  ai)  2t)v\i3beAD  2t)u||ie,  the  Virgin 
Mary.  2l)Ai3&eAi)  is  derived  from  n)o  or  n)o6  (old  Irish),  a 
person,  man  or  woman  ;  and  5eAi),  natural  affection,  love, 
chastity  (ibr  its  derivative,  3eAT)Art)i;A]ó,  means  chaste;  and 
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5c<\T)Att)r)Ai8eAcr,  chastity.)  Its  proper  spelling  is,  therefore, 
•t)A65eAr),  but  by  changing  the  consonants  the  word  becomes 
rrtAjbeAr) ;  German,  mddchen  ;  Saxon,  maeden ;  English, 
maiden. 

SeArb|ió5,  /,  shamrock,  derived  from  -[-eArbAUt,  which  is 
itself  formed  from  fe]rb,  sweet,  pleasant;  and  i:euit,  grass, 
trefoil;  |-eArbA]]t55,  and  contractedly  reAir>iio5,  the  short 
trefoil  or  shamrock. 

NOUNS  OP  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

2lb,  gen.  AbA,  a  father,  an  abbot,  a  lord. 
Proper  Names. 


3eA]iiaoifc>,  Garrett. 
LujA^O,  gen.  Lu5&Ac,  Lewis. 
2t)u}icA6,  Mortimer,  Murphy. 
2t)u]i|i<\c,  Murrogh. 
'C|ol3óib,  Toby. 


2lon5U|*,  iEngus  or  JEneas. 
Citofcoiji,  Christopher. 
i)|A|trt)oib,   Dermott ;    from 

i)lA,  God ;    and  Ajtnjoib, 

of  arms. 
'peA|t5uf,  Fergus. 

Nouns  ending  in  ójti,  mas. 

Bí^bójii,  from  bivb,  a  boat,  a  hooXsxoain. 

BftACAbói]t,  m,  a  malster;  from  bjiAC,  malt. 

Cufifó||t,  ??i,  a  course;-;  from  cu^ifA,  a  course. 

CuAt)5c6]|t,  m,  a  helper  ;  from  coT)5i)ATt),  help,  which  is 
itself  from  coi),  together,  and  5t)|6,  do. 

Cuibu]5ceoin,  m.  an  assister,  a  helper,  a  protector. 

C|tuir)i)]5ceoi|i,  m.  a  gatherer;  firom  cfiuirjij,  gather;  root, 
c]in]Vj,  assembled,  round,  plump,  full. 

CíiiAÓAbóiji,  m.  a  dayman,  a  worker,  a  tiller  or  digger; 
from  cit]Ab,  earth. 

po5Ai;coi|t,  m.  a  reliever,  a  helper,  an  auxiliator,  an  assis- 
tant ;  one  who  aids  a  person  in  distress,  and  lends  relief  by 
procuring  it ;  from  -pojiMn;,  assistance,  help,  service,  good- 
ness. 

2lbf caIacc,  /.  apostleship. 

2lcc,/.  a  decree. 

Biv|t|t,  m.  from  bA,  state  of  being  ;  and  iv|ib,  high  ;  is  itsel'i 
a  principal  root:  (1)  top ;  as,  6  but)  50  biv|a]t,  from  bottom  to 
top  ;  b<v]i]i  bo  C]t)u,  the  top  of  your  head  ;  Aijt  bi\|i|i,  on  top; 

(2)  point;  as,  ]*i)ACAb  5AU  biv]t|t,  a  needle  without  point; 

( 3)  head ;    as,  5At)  buy  5A1;  bivjijx,  without  foundation  or 
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superstruction,  without  head  or  tail ;  (4)  the  head,  branche?, 
plants,  potato  stalks,  oats,  corn,  gras?,  crops,  harvest — b&A.]i- 
pA^Ó  Ai;  caIatt)  |*o  6^  ba^it,  this  laud  will  yield  two  crops ; 
(5)  bAjijiA,  tops,  corn,  green  crops,  produce ;  (6)  the  oily 
portion  of  broth,  grease ;  (7)  the  surface,  bubbles,  scum, 
spume  — so  called  because  always  found  on  the  surface  ; 
(8)  superiority — KUv\]|i  ye  at;  bajtjt,  he  obtained  the  supe- 
riority;  (9)  excess,  overplus,  profit — i;]'l  i)]6  a]|i  h]t  ajaioi) 
b'xv  b<v|tit,  we  have  nothing  by  it ;  literally,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  to  us  of  it,  profit :  ciii]i  b<\]t^  Ajfi,  finish  it,  perfect ; 
bAjiTiAC,  m.  branches  of  trees,  brushwood,  tow. 

'lpeo]]i,f.  the  river  Nore ;  gen.  peoitAC. 

'CeATtjAiiv,/.  Tara;  gen.  "CeArbitAc. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

(1)  All  personal  nouns  ending  in  Ai]te,  a]6,  u|6,  ai^  ; 
(2)  derivatives  from  the  genitive  feminine  of  adjectives  ;  (3) 
diminutives  in  ]]). 

(2)  2li3i;e, /.  mind,  attention. 

2lilc]|te,  m.  or  f.  a  foreigner;  from  A^le,  other,  and  ci|i, 
country.  It  is  written  also  e]lc]iie;  from  ejle,  which  is  the 
usual  Irish  spelling  of  the  Gaelic  term  for  other. 

2li|ie,/.  heed,  attention;  of  cognate  meaning  with  pA^jie, 
watcii. 

2l|6tje,  f.  a  commandment;  ca  meub  A]ci)e  cu^  <t)iA 
6u]r)r)?  how  many  commandments  has  God  given  us  ?  cuj 
i)|A  Ai)  A]ci;s  yo  bo  2Í)A0]|*e,  God  gave  this  command  to 
Moses. 

hA]lhe,f.  from  the  genitive  case  fem.  of  the  adj.  BAlb, 
mute;  stammering,  stuttering. 

'Bc^]Ve,f.  milk  ;  from  bivi),  white. 

'B'>^]V]^,f'  madness;  ca  ye  a]|i  bC\]i)]ó,  he  is  mad  (vexed). 

CuApA,  /.  a  button. 

Coi5e,  ^'.  a  province;  Cu|5e  Coi;uacca,  the  province  of 
Connaught. 

CóojaA,  a  coffin. 

BA]le, /.  town,  village;  Latin,  villa;  plu.  bA|lce. 

"pejle, ^  a  festival,  a  feast;  ^e]le  Pac|ia]c,  the  festival  of 
St.  Patrick;  ^.-ejle  Maojtt)  Biii5ib,  the  feast  of  St.  Bridget. 
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Lc]\-)e,f.  a  shirt,  a  tunicle,  an  alb  ;   lé]i)e  A]p|i]i)i),  an  alb 
part  of  the  priest's  vestments  worn  while  offering  sacrifice. 
T,e]ve,  f.  úre  ;  plu.  ce]i)ce. 
'Cn]le,f'.  a  ffood;  plu.  cujlce. 

Nouns  in  ft)  of  the  fourth  declension. 

(3)  BAiititp:),  m.  a  hat,  a  head-dress,  a  cap,  a  mitre;  ^)] 
h\u\]\)ze^\]i  A]T)rr)  be'o  n)-bA|]i|iÍT),  the  name  is  not  taken 
from  the  bA]|i]tii).  The  term  bAi]i|iitj  must  be  applied 
whether  it  be  the  bA]|i|i]t)  or  Head-gear  of  dignitary  or 
peasant. 

C<x]ll|nj  a  girl ;  the  diminutive  of  cA]lle,  which  means  a 
stout,  able  woman ;  from  caIU,  a  hooded  cloak  worn  by  the 
ancients  of  Gaul  and  Ireland ;  cAjtACAlU  (from  ca|i<v  or 
cc]C]te,  i.e.,  four,  four-sided ;  and  caUa,  a  hood — root  col, 
protect),  the  square  hood — from  the  wearing  of  which  the 
fierce  son  of  the  Emperor  Severus  derived  his  well-known 
name :  cAille<.\c,  a  woman  in  a  hood.  The  caII<v  was  generally 
worn  by  the  old,  and  hence  the  term  CAiUeAC  came  to 
signify  an  old  woman,  a  hag.  It  means  also  a  hooded  reli- 
gious, a  nun  ;  "  CA^UeACA  bubAj"  black  religious. 

C]iúi}'5|i},  m.  a  pitcher,  a  cruise,  a  lamp,  a  goblet. 

"Sp-'-^ó  n)0  c]\o]i>e  njo  qtuirolt), 
The  love  of  my  heart  's  my  pitcher. 

<i)lieoilp),  771.  a  wren,  a  silly  person,  a  ninny. 

Srt)|5Íi7,  m.  the  chin ;  from  j'ttjij,  the  chin,  a  smile,  mirth. 

Proper  names : 

^5U]-ciu,  (and  2l|bi|xit)),  Augustin. 

9l\)zo\)],  Anthony. 

<t)<vib|6    {Dávee,   commonly    pronounced    dát/é)   David; 
2l)v\c  «iDAbió,  Davidson. 
•  <Do|rt)inic,  Dominick. 

pelim,  Feilim,  or  Felix.     f]iA]V^,  Frank. 

3iolliT)iii]ie,  Maurice ;  Gilmore,  from  SjolU,  a  servant,  or 
one  devoted  to;  and  2t3ii]iie,  Mary. 

\)>\)]i],  Henry. 

*il)Aolmiiifie  (pr.  2i)v\ol]ie),  Myles;  from  m<soi,  bald, 
shaven,  therefore  having  the  tonsure,  hence  devoted  to ;  and 
2l]ii||te,  Mary. 
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2t)<voice,  Moses._     Naoj,  and  I^oaj,  Noah. 

Pll^p,  Philip;  PiliPÍD,  little  Phihp. 

RuAiÓjtí,  Roderick.     Sllbeiriji,  Silvester. 

SorbATitle,  Charles,  or  Sorley ;  as,  Sorbv\i|tle  Btijoe,  Sor- 
ley  the  Yellow,  Sorley  Buidhe  (Mac  Donnell),  who  fought 
against  Shane  O'Neill  and  Hugh- 

UAlei)C]i),  Valentine.     UTt)|*et)c,  Vincent. 

2l5AC<^,  Agata.     21-^m]',  Agnes.     2lut)A,  Anne. 

B<v|ibA7i<v,  and  contractedly  BAjtbA,  Barbara. 

Ci^clir),  and  C<\icftit)<\,  Catherine. 

6belit),  and  contractedly  6blit),  Eleanor.     6lir),  Helen. 

6Iv\\bec,  Elizabeth.     SlifA,  Ehza. 

pAi)t)T,  Fanny. 

Ia]* A]t^ioi)A,  Lusarina ;  from  l,A|-Ai|t,  flame,  and  píotjA, 
of  wine ;  gen.  case  of  ^íon,  wine. 

tun,  Lucy.     2l)Aible,  Mabel.     2^Ai|;e,  Mary. 

MapIa,  Penelope.     MófXA,  Honoria.     Oil]b]A,  Olivia. 

Si^l^be,  or  S^i^b,  Sabia.     Soiica,     Sarah. 

Sljlle,  Celia.     Sir<íl^>  Cecila.     Ui)a,  Wineford,  Juno. 

The  diminutives  of  these  names  are  formed  by  affixing  ^i;. 

The  ending  of  the  genitive  case  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  person  can  know  whether  a  noun  terminating  in  a 
vowel  is  of  the  fifth  declension.  If  a  noun  of  this  class  un- 
dergoes no  inflection,  it  is  then  of  the  fourth.  Any  difficulty 
on  this  head  is  removed  by  the  accompanying  list  of  all  the 
nouns  in  the  language  belonging  to  the  fifth  declension. 

NOUNS  BELONGING  TO  THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

2l|tA,/.  kidney. 

2llbA,/.  Scotland. 
■2llrbA,/.  Allen,  in  Kildare. 

21  It  A,/,  the  Island  of  Arran;  plu.  A]ftT)e. 

Bo,  a  cow ;  gen.  bo ;  dat.  boji);  nom.  pi.  bA  (dat.  pi.  biiA]b). 

Bfte]éeAn),  a  judge ;  gen.  bfieiceAnjAi) ;  it  is  also  of  the 
first  declension,  gen.  biiciceinj. 

Bfio,  f.  a  quern,  a  handmill ;  gen.  b|xÓT);  dat.  b]tó]i) ;  plu. 
bftóir)ce. 

BliUi  or  b|xu]r)i},  f.,  a  womb;  gen.  b^torjt) ;  as,  beAi)t)ii|5ce 
cojtAÓ  bo  bjtooi),  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb ;  dat. ; 
bno|i)tj;  nom.  plu.  b|toi;r;A 
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Ce^.\t]\c^n)<\,  f.  a  quarter,  from  ceACA]!,  four. 

CoiiniftfA,/".  a  neighbour,  from  corb  and  ii]tfA,  a  jamb,  a 
support. 

Cn,f.  a  hound;  gen.  sing,  coi),  (pronounced  Jam,  short); 
dat.  coil);  nora.  plu.  co|r). 

Cuii-le,/.  a  vein;  ciiifle  no  c|toi8e,  pvdse  of  ray  heart. 

í)A|le<.\rÍ7,  a  cup-bearer ;  from  h(v]Í,  a  festive  gathering. 

<t)eA|tr)A,  /.  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

t)lle,/.  a  flood. 

<t)iilleAtb,  the  Creator,  from  hiql,  an  element. 

6Af cu,  f.  an  eel ;  gen.  eA|*coi) ;  from  eA]*,  water,  and  cit, 
a  hound.     See  cii,  above. 

G/aUóAjjT.  (pr.  al-y-ali),  a  science. 

6Alb<v;  gen.  eAlb<vi);  plu.  e^lbATjA;  "  p|t]oit)-5e]r)ce  & 
eAlbAi) — the  first  fruits  of  thy  herds." — Deuteronomy,  xii. 
18,  Irish  Bible  by  Dr.  MacHale,  p.  345. 

Bute,  Ireland;  gen.  6i|ieAT)r) ;  dat.  Q:>WX]V\). 

3ob<\,  m.  a  smith  ;  2l)Ac3ohAi)  (smith's  son),  MacGowen. 

^íiaIa,  /.  a  shoulder. 

peAl|*AtÍ7,  a  philosopher,  like  bjieiceAri),  is  of  the  fifth  and 
first. 

pjACATT),  m,  a  debtor;  "  Ajuf  r\)^t  6iqi)T)  a|i  b-|iiACA 
n)A|t  TT)<\icAtr)ui<3-i)e  fci'  A|i  'b-^*iACATT)i)Aib'  y:<y\\ii  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses  (debts),  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." —  The 
Lord's  Prayer. 

'Pioi)i)-5uaIa,/.  a  woman's  name.    Z^iow^waZa,  fair  shoulder 

joi)5A,/.  nail  (of  the  finger). 

)oi\^,f.  a  hay-yard. 

Laca,  /.  a  duck;  makes  the  gen.  sing,  and  gen.  plu., 
Iacat),  and  Iacaii)  in  the  nom.  plu. 

l,<vi)Ait)A,  f.  a  married  couple. 

LeACA,  m.  a  cheek. 

'Lei5eAi)i)y!  Leinster;  Cu]3e  le]5eAi)r),  province  of  Leinster^ 

\.\.\]\-r^^,  f.  the  shin. 

2l)iin}<v, /.  Munster;  gen.  2t)urÍ7Ar) ;  as,  Cu^je  2t)urbAr), 
the  province  of  Munster.  í)eA|--2t)uTT)AT),  South-Munster — 
IJesmond;  'CuA6-2t)iiTT)AT),  North-Munster,  Thomond;  Oi|i- 
2t)utTjAi),  East-Munster — Ormond. 

2l)eAnn7A,  _/.  the  mind;  u]ti)A)5e  t>A  Tt7eAt)inAr),  mental 
prayer,  meditation. 
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Pei^]\]\\,f.  a  person. 

Sac)*ati),  f.  England;  gen.  SokCfAn;  as  caIatí)  S^cfAn 
land  of  England. 

SeAT)5A,/!  a  cormorant;  fpom  ]*eAr)5,  lank. 

RAonxe,  Reelion,  in  the  county  Kildare. 

'C4>,]\\te,f.  Teltown,  in  Aleatli. 

"CeAOSvA, /^  a  tongue ;  plu.  ceAT)5CA. 

"CeoiiA,  m,  border,  boundary,  limit ;  Latin,  terminus. 

U|lle,/*.  an  elbow;  Latin,  ulna  ;  ell,  a  measure. 

UlcA,/".  beard. 
■  Ujti'A,  the  jamb  of  a  door. 

BftAJA,  shoulder,  mas.  and  fern. ;  gen.  b|iA5A&. 

Ca]ia,  7n.  a  friend,  makes  gen.  CA]tAb,  and  dat.  CA|tAi&, 
plu.  CAftA&A,  or  cAiiA]be,  and  contractedly  cAijibe.  CAHt&e 
is  the  usual  form.  CA]tAb,  a  friend,  in  the  nom.  case,  is  not 
unusual.     It  is  then  of  the  first  declension ;  plu.  cA|iA]fc. 

Cao]ia,  f.  a  sheep ;  makes  the  gen.  sing,  and  plu.  caoji.ac. 
nom.  plu.  cAonti3,  sheep. 

"CAlArb,  /.  land,  earth,  makes  gen. ;  cAlrbAt),  contractedly 
for  caIatí^at);  dat.  caIaití);  plu.  cAlr^AijA  and  CAilce. 

Those  are  the  only  nouns  in  the  language  that  belong  to 
the  fifth  declension. 

EXERCISE  LXXII. 

2li)  c-An)  -|rr)i5eA|-  au  feiuj  (1)  fUvi)  le  CA]ftb]b. 

*'  When  fortune  begins  to  frown,  friends  will  be  packing." 

2ln),  time,  being  a  noun  masc,  takes  c  for  euphony  after  the  article  ah, 
the;  rlAT),  adj.  farewell;  literally  (be)  save,  sound ;  cAjrtojb,  with  friends, 
the  prepositional  case,  contractedly  for  cAtaA&Aib. 

21 1)  i)i6  bo  C|6  Ai)  leAi)b  &o  5i)í8  at)  IcAi^b. 

"  What  the  child  sees  that  he  doeth." 

leAtjb,  a  child  (pr.  leánov),  gen.  lejnb  (pr.  lynv)  ;  c]ó,  sees,  irr,  v.,  5n|6 
(nee),  does. 

2t)<\  'f  n)ATC  leAc  bo  rboÍAÓ,  ^<\5  b<\f ; 
2^iv  ']•  TTjAic  leAC  bo  ci\]i;eA6,  pof. 

"  If  you  wish  to  be  lauded,  await  death. 
•If  you  wish  to  be  reviled,  marry." 

' '  Ae  laudes  hominem  in  vita  sua' — tanquam 

Si  diceret,  lauda  post  vitam  magnifica  post  consummationem." — 

S.  Maximus  Hoinilia,  59. 
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2t)iUeAT;tj  cAO|tA  (5)  cpeub  (I), 
"  A  sheep  mars  a  flock." 

2t)illeAr)i?  b]toc-corT)litAhA|i  (1)  beA5-beu]-A  (3). 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." — St.  Paul. 
2t)ic  c4v  A  leA#iv  (5)/|íAou, 

M]'l   A1)   luce  (1)   A]il    A    f]ACAl  (I). 

"  If  his  cheek  is  wan, 
The  fault  rests  not  with  his  tooth." 

iJt)Cv  Y  tTMnU  ir  bi|ieAC  bjogAlcAf  (1)  í)e. 

"  Though  slow  yet  sure  is  God's  justice"  (pé  is  gen.  of  t»|A,  God). 

"'Eíirep  yap  re  koI  avriK'  O'Kvfiirios  ovk  ÍTeXeffffev 
E/c  re  Kol  o^/e  Te\ú."—Book  iv.,  II.  160,  161. 

Thus  rendered  into  Irish  verse  by  Dr.  MacHale  : 

3íé  'f  "7^11  A15  cu||il]t}c  bj05AlcA|*  ceAjic  t)A  r)-t)eA  ; 

Beib  for  '5  A  imiftc  bi]ieAC,  'f  \)]  5AT)  pívé — 

Zrme^  195-6. 

"  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds  He  all." 
— Longfellow's  Poetic  Aphorisms. 

Ma    lAbAi]t    le]f    t;A    co}*Aib    co-f*Ab    A'f    beióeA^    aij 

CeAl}I)    A    lACAl]t. 

"  As  long  as  the  head  is  present  do  not  speak  to  the  feet." 

CofAib,  dat.  plu.  of  cor,/.;  n.  2nd  d. ;  gen.  co]xc,  plu.  cofA;  ceAtjrj,  m, 
1st  d.  gen.  c]\)r),  plur,  ceA7)nv\. 

M|    bjÓeAW    50|XC  (1)  5 At)    b]A|-AC  (1)  pjAÓ. 

"CuiSeAS  CAC  ciaU  (2)  njo  |tA]i)r).  (I ;  gen.  case) 

jl*  ceAjtc  i)eAC  A]]i  A  rn-b|6  ]iac  (3). 

Mac  Tt)-b]6eAi)0  rr^eAC  (3)  A]]t  cu]b  (3)  b'A  cIa^o  (2). 

There  is  not  a  corn-field  without  a  wild  blade, 

Let  each  understand  the  purport  of  my  song. 

So,  rarely  is  the  man  found  whom  fortune  favors, 

That  a  blight  falls  not  on  some  of  his  children. 

t>]ArAc,  from  bjAr,  a  blade  of  corn;  ^]Aó,  wild;  c]aU,  /.  2  gen.  céjlle; 
nAinn  gen.  of  tiahu,  a  song,  a  poem,  a  stanza;  ceAftc,  rare,  scarce;  tjeAc 
(indeclinable),  an  individual.  Kac,  luck  ;  bnoc-rtAC,  bad  luck  ;  &eA5-taA6, 
good  lack  ;  njeAt,  pining,  a  bliglrt  ;  cl\  ao  cutt  n;eAtrA,  the  crop  is 
blighted. 
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C|i]oc  (1)  co|ió|i)  (2)  i)v\  b-oibfte,  finis  coronat  opus. 

C|ifoc,  end  ;  conóm,  a  crown  ;  oibtie,  gen.  of  obAni,  (2)  work,  gen 
obAitte,  and  contractedly  obtxt>,  in  which  ],  a  slender  vowel,  must,  before  b, 
be  inserted  to  conform  to  the  rule  slender  ivith  slender,  hence  ojbtie. 


FORTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES. 

In  English,  adjectives  remain  unclianged  in  their  termi- 
nations. The  word  ^ood,  for  instance,  undergoes  no  change 
in  gender,  number,  or  case,  in  the  following :  a  good  man 
{rn.)  ;  a  good  looman  (/.) ;  a  good  house  [n.)  ;  I  see  a  good 
man  {ohj.)  ;  /  see'  good  men  {phi.  obj.)  ;  a  good  man's 
(poss.)  house  ;  good  mens  {plu.  poss.)  houses. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  any  foreign  language  will  show  the  mere 
English  student  that  the  adjective  is  inflected  like  the  noun  with  which  it 
agrees.  In  French  and  in  Italian,  for  example,  it  varies  in  gender  and 
number. 

French.,  Italian. 

Sing.  bon,m.;  bonne,  f.,  good.  bono,  m. ;  bona,f. 

Plu.    bons,m.;  bonnes,  f.,  good.  boni,  m.  ;  bone,/. 

In  other  languages — say,  Latin,  Greek,  German — it  varies  in  gender, 
number,  and  case  :  i 


Nom 

bonus. 

ayaOos. 

guter. 

good  (man). 

Gen. 

boni. 

ayadov. 

gules. 

of  a  good  {man). 

Dat. 

bono. 

áyae<iJ. 

gutem. 

to  a  good  {man). 

Ace. 

boyinm. 

ayaOov. 

guten. 

good  (man). 

Ah. 

bono. 

ayaOv. 

gutem. 

with  a  good  {man) 

In   the  singular  number,  masculine    gender,   the  adjec- 
tive undergoes  several  inflections,  as  is  seen  by  the  fore- 


iiomi 


These  remarks  are  in  some  measure  necessary  for  the 
young  student,  who  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  adjec- 
tive in  English  as  invariable.  They  will  serve  to  render 
clenr  what  is  going  to  be  said  of  the  declension  of  adjectives 
iu  Gaelic. 
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Take  an  example  of  a  noun  and  adjective : 
peAji  n)ó]x,  a  birj  man. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom, ) 

Acc.  J  ^'^  ^^^^  '^'^^^  ^^  ^"^  "^*^'^^ 

Gen.       At)  f:i]t  rbó||i.  t?A  b-peAji  rr>ó|t. 

Dat.       bo  'rj  pevAjt  TÍ7Ó]t.  bo  i)<v  ^eAjtAjb  n^óitA. 

In  tills  example,  rnoji,  the  nominative  singular,  masculine, 
becomes  n)ó||i  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  rijóit^  in  the 
nominative  plural : 

2lr)  beAt)  rboji,  the  big  women. 

Singular.  Plural. 

.       '  >  At)  beAt)  tT)5|i.  i)A  rr)t)A  n)5]tA   (mora). 

Gen.      r)A  rtjtJA  rf)ó||te  (jnoirhye)  r)A  nj-bAr)  n^ofi. 

Dat.       bo  't)  rt)i)AO]  rbó[|i.  bo  t;A  Ti7r)Aib  rtjojiA. 

Agreeing  with  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender,  rr)ó|t  be- 
comes, in  the  genitive  singular,  tt7Ó|jie,  and  in  the  dative 
xx)ó\\x ;  nom.  plu.  n^oftA,  masculine  and  feminine. 

An  example,  one  in  which  the  final  vowel  of  the  adjec- 
tive is  slender : 

2li)  f  i)i\CAb  Tt)]!),  the  fine  needle. 

Singular.  Plural. 

A       *  j-  ^í)  ]*i)^cAb  x\)\x).  i)A  frjACAjb  TÍ)|t)e. 

Gen.      At)  c-ft)i\cAib  vri\x).  r)A  ftjACAb  tt)]!). 

Dat.       bo  T)'  c-i-tji^CAb  ti^ir).        bo  tjA  ]*t)ACAbAib  rtjítje, 

Obs. — 2t)ii)  is  not  changed  in  the  genitive  masculine, 
because  the  peculiar  effect  of  that  case  is  to  assume  a  slender 
vowel.  Now,  as  the  vowel  is  already  slender,  the  genitive 
cannot  assume  another,  and  therefore  undergoes  no  change. 

Adjectives  are,  therefore,  declined  like  nouns  of  the  same  gender  and  of 
the  same  final  syllable.  Their  inflection  consequently  follows  the  analogies 
of  the  fifst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  declensions  of  nouns.  Those  that  end 
in  vowelá  are  invariable. 

Adjectives,  therefore,  ending  in  a  consonant  take  before  it  a  slender 
vowel,  1,  (if  t  be  not  already  in  the  final  syllable,)  in  the  genitive  masculine ; 
and  an  additional  syllable,  é,  if  the  noun  is  feminine. 
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The  ]jlural  usually  ends  in  a,  except  where  the  rule  c<\o\ 
le  CAol  rec^uiies  e  and  not  a. 

DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

9t)ó|t,  large,  great,  big. 


Singular, 

Plural. 
Mas.  &  Fem. 

Mas.                            Fem. 

r^'^-^ 

Norn. 

and  Ace. 

rí7Ó|t,                   rt)0|i, 

rpoiiA. 

(Sren. 

it)ó||i,                 Tr>ó|ii6, 

rnó|t. 

Dat. 

n)ó]h                 it;óiix, 
n)']^J,  fine. 

njó[tA. 

Norn. 

and  Ace. 

rvV'),                   W'Vh 

ir)(oe. 

Gen. 

mír),                  Tpíue, 

lí^ÍP. 

])at. 

<\Hb,  high. 

n;ji;e. 

Norn. 

and  Ace. 

ív]tb,                  ^jtb, 

^jXbA. 

Gen. 

ívijtb,                 ^iitbe, 

í^|ib. 

Dat. 

ívjib,                  ■^IT^'5, 

4V]tbA. 

Adjectives  ending  in  An7v\il  are  declined  after  the  form  of 
the  third  declension  of  nouns ;  as, 

"plAjCAn^Ajl,  princely,  hospitable. 

Mas.  and  Fem.  Mas.  and  Fem. 

Nom.  and  Ace.     flAicAmA^l,  pUjCArblA. 

Gen.  ^UiCArblA,  flAiCArbAjl. 

Dat.  plAjcAtbA]!,  ^IaicattjIa. 

Obs. — Whenever  any  word — be  it  adjective,  noun,  oi 
verb — of  two  syllables,  or  more  than  two,  has  a  liquid  letter, 
I,  117,  V,  ft,  terminating  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one, 
should  an  increase  take  place,  the  liquid  letter  unites  with 
the  other  consonant  and  elides  the  vowel ;  as,  in  the  adjec- 
tive -plAicArbAil,  just  declined,  nom.  |.'lA]CAtÍ7A|l,  gen.  t^Ia|- 
TAibAlA,  and  eliding  a  between  rx)  and  I,  ^IaicaitjIa  ;  Miqij, 
beautiful,  gen.  ítMu.  aIuiuc,  I  and  i)  (liquids)  unite,  and  form 
;vli)e  and  then  the  first  syllable  takes  |,  a  slender  vowel,  to 
assimilate  the  slender  final  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  with  the 
blender  vowel  of  the  second— ^thus,  Ajlije :  Aojbp),  delightful, 
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makes  AOjbiDe  (gen.  fem.),  and  bj  syncope,  eliding  ]  before 
i;,  Aoibi)e;  AbAn;,  a  river,  makes  AbA(ne;  b  and  ny  coalesce, 
and  form  Abi^e,  and  correcting  the  spelling,  the  word  becomes 
A]br)e,  rivers;  ACA]|t,  a  father,  makes  A]C]ie  (and  AiciteACA) 
in  the  plural;  b|tACAi|i,  a  brother,  a  friar,  b]iAic|te;  rn]l]Yt 
sweet,  makes  njiljf-e;  I,  from  the  second  last  syllable,  unites 
with  -[•,  and  the  word  assumes  the  contracted  form  (i)io]*) 
rT)]l]'e,  sweeter  ;  so  bilii*,  fond,  makes  &]lfe. 

An  adjective  ending  in  a  vowel  is  indeclinable  ;  as,  |*oija, 
lucky ;  botjA,  unlucky  -,  óftÓA,  golden  (jtb  are  pronounced 
like  ]i[i) ;  f.*A&A,  long; 

Liv  -pAbA,  a  long  day. 

ÍAece  -pAbA,  long  days. 

i)ix]r)e  boi)A,  an  unlucky  person. 

*t)AoiT)e  boi)A,  unlucky  people. 

'CeAC  óítÓA,  a  golden  house. 

'C]5ce  6|i6a,  golden  houses. 

Nouns  terminate  the  dative  plural  in  ]b,  adjectives  do  not.  Agreeing 
with  the  noun,  the  adjective  is,  like  it,  aflfected  by  aspiration. 

Masciiline.  Feminine. 


Aspiration  of  adj. 
when  in  concord 
with  a  noun  ar- 
ticulated. 


Smg, 

Gen. 
Dat. 

Voc. 


PIu. 
Nom. 


Voc. 


Sing. 

Nom.  and  Ace. 

Dat. 

Voc. 


In  the  articulated  dative,  the  adjective,  in  the  modern  language,  suffers 
only  aspiration  in  the  initial  consonant,  though  the  mutable  of  the  noun  is 
generally  eclipsed.  In  modern  Gaelic  the  termination  jb  is  rarely  annexed  to 
the  dative  plural. 

VOCABULARY. 
Guluio,    V.    depart,    separate    from ; 

ti'euUM5  re,  he  went  oif. 
lAfs,   m.   fish  ;   ad  r-iArs,  the  fish ; 
At)  c-iAr5  Too|x,  the   large   fish  ; 


gen.  case,  ejrs,  nom.  plur.  eirs, 
fish;  HA  h-é)r5,  the  fish;  tja  l)- 
é|r5  n)ÓTiA  A5ur  tia  Ij-éirs  BeASA, 
the  large  fish  and  the  little  fish. 
lAf5A]tie,  m.  a  fisherman ;  at)  c-jat- 
SAifte,  the  fisherman.  "  y.i)  z]u\t 
b]óeArAin  loc  ■Nev\CAió  at)  r-^Ar- 
SAii^e  a;5  nubAl."  "  On  Lough 
Neagh's  banks  as  the  fisherman 
strays." — Moore. 


IfoT),  gen.  Ifr),  m.  flax,  lint,  linen ;  A15 
buAiT)c  IfT),  pulling  flax;  A]5 
buAjleAB  Ifn,  beetling  flax;  IfT)- 
eu&Ac,  linen  (cloth);  briAc-lfu, 
a  sheet;  from  bjiAr,  a  covering, 
and  Ifn — Latin,  linum  ;  Welsh, 
llin.     From  LfoT),  flax,  is  derived, 

IfoT),  m.  gen.  Ifr),  a  net,  a  fishing  net, 
a  snare  ;  Ifr)  ]Ar3Ac,  a  fishing 
net ;  Ifon  ejriTiló,  an  oyster  net, 
a  dredge. 

5leAiT)T)ui5,  V.  to  glide  away  ;  to  slip 
ofl";  from  tleA^'ipAjt),  slippery. 
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EXERCISE  LXXIII. 
Nv\  b-éirS  ri^oiiA  A5Uf  ]t<v  b-éirs  beA5A. 
C)o  bi  Alt)  ATjtj  Ajuf  bo  b]  ]Af5Aiite  A15  CA|a|XAn5  cixtr» 
cji^jje,  lit;  A  b|  lixt)  &'  ^]y^]h  beA5A  A5uf  TT)ó}tA.  <t)o 
fleAtr)i)U|5bA]t  r)A  b-^irS  beA5A  cfiib  t)a  po^ll  A-^uy  b' 
eului5bA|t  leo  ^ao]  'i;  cojud  ;  acc  i)a  b-^irS  Tbó|tA  bo 
5AbA6  ]Ab,  A5uf  cAjceAO  a  fceAC  ]Ab  A]|t  ai)  lo]i)5. 

jf  rnjtjic  li5ceA|i  bo't)  bjieAn?  beA^,  bocc,  ]ye^l  irrjceACc; 
^5"r  5AbcA]t  Ai;  tbuiuqjt  mójt,  fAi6b||t,  uaj^aI. 

EXERCISE  LXXIV. 
2lu  pu|icivi)  Ó5  (young  crab)  A5U|*  a  njACAHi. 
í)ubA]]ac  (said)  í*eAi)-puiicAt)  le  ceAr)r)  b'A  b-^l :  "  cAb 
é  Ai)  pAC,  A  le|t;b  (O  child),  c^  cii  Ai5  ffubAl  (walking) 
tDAfi  ]-o  AT|i  bo  cid? — |*iubAl  A]]t  b'  A5A]6  (walk  forward)." 
"  21  Tt)ACA]ii,"  Afji  (says)  aij  pujicivi)  Ó5,  béAupAb  (I  shall 
act)  rt)A|i  beijx  cu,  n^A  ]-)ublAUi)  cii-féjo  |tori}An7  le  cai|*- 
beivi;A6  óah)  At)  i;ó|*  ]}•  cónt  ti^o  co|f-cé]n)  a  6íftu5A6. 

)y  feixpit  fon^plA  i)A  ceA5Af5. 

Example  is  better  than  instruction. 

Si  vis  me  Here,  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi. 

— HoratiuSf  Epistola  ad  Pisones. 
Obs — The  adjective  is  not  declined  whenever  it  forms  part 
of  the  predicate;  as,  this  man  is  tall,  cC\  ai)  |:eAit  yo  'A]tb'; 
these  men  are  tall,  c;\]b  i;a  fijt  |-o  'ivfxb.'  In  these  sentences 
i^)tb  remains  unchanged  whether  the  nominative  or  subject 
be  singular  or  plural.  But  if  it  is  said,  these  are  tall  men, 
]|*  p]|i '  ivjibA*  iAb  fo,  then  the  adjective  ^|tb  suffers  a  change, 
to  accord  with  the  noun  'men,'  'f]ft,'  in  the  nominative 
plural.  In  the  latter  case  the  adjective  agrees  with  the 
noun ;  in  the  former  it  refers  to  the  verb,  showing  that  the 
attribute  '  tallness,'  is  predicated  of  the  man  or  of  the  men. 

It  may  be  quite  in  place  to  explain  what  the  term  '  predi- 
cate' means.  The  word  is  derived  from  prae,  before,  in  public, 
and  dicare,  to  tell,  to  announce ;  therefore,  to  assert,  or  de- 
clare of  The  predicate,  then,  is  that  which  is  asserted  of 
something  taken  as  a  subject ;  as,  the  man  is  tall ;  '  man'  is 
the  subject ;  '  is  tall,'  is  the  predicate.  In  logic,  '  man'  ig 
the  subject,  '  is,^  the  copula  or  connecting  link,  '  tall,'  the 
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attributG.  The  predicate  includes  the  adjective  and  the 
verb  is,  are,  was,  were,  &c.  It  is  thus  seen  that  naturally  and 
logically  the  attribute  '  tall,'  '  a|i&,'  being  part  of  the  predi- 
cate, refers  ta  the  verb,  and  not  the  noun,  and  that,  therefore, 
its  remaining  unchanged  in  Irish,  as  it  does  in  German,  is 
quite  correct,  logical,  and  natural.  In  those  languages  in 
which  the  attribute  varies,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  its 
relation  extends  back  to  the  subject,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. In  Irish  and  German  it  does  not  do  so,  but  refers 
to  the  verb. 

EXERCISE  LXXV. 

1.  Is  the  sky  (|*peu]i)  blue,  and  are  the  stars  (ftculcA) 
bright  (loi;}iAc)  ?  2.  The  sky  is  blue  and  the  stars  are 
bright.  3.  Do  you  see  (ai?  b-fieiceATjT)  cii)  the  blue  sky 
and  the  bright  stars  (fieulcA  lot)it<\cA)  ?  4.  I  see  (pe|C]tD) 
the  blue  sky  and  the  bright  stars.  5.  Are  the  fields  green 
(sUf),  and  the  pretty  (beAf  a)  blossoms  white  ?  6.  The  fields 
are  not  green,  but  the  pretty  blossoms  are  white.  7.  I  say 
that  green  fields  and  white  flowers  are  pretty  to  be  seen  (le 
•pe]ci'|uc).  8.  Are  the  hills  in  your  country  high,  the  men 
large,  the  women  fair,  the  trees  fruitful,  the  harvest  abun- 
dant (liourijAlt)  ?  9.  The  hills  are  high,  the  land  rich,  the 
men  are  large,  the  women  fair,  the  trees  fruitful,  the  harvest 
abundant.  10.  I  like  {]y  ^]l  l|orr))  to  see  high  hills,  tall 
men,  fair  women,  fruitful  trees,  and  the  harvest  abundant. 
11.  Have  you  large  farms  ?  12.  I  have  not  large  farms — I 
have  only  one  small  farm ;  my  father  and  brother  have  each 
a  large  farm.  13.  Has  your  father  fat  sheep  (cao|ia]5 
ItATTjAiiA)  ?  14.  He  has  fat  sheep.  15.  Has  your  brother 
large  stacks  of  corn  ?  16.  He  has,  but  he  is  able  to  consume 
twice  the  number  (6a  onte<Nb).  17.  Oh,  I  know  the  saying: 
"  1ceA|i  t)A  citUACA  n)ópA,  ASHi*  ci5i:eAii  le]r  i:)A  ciiuaca 
beA3A — large  stacks  are  eaten,  and  small  ones  suffice." 


FOETY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

DEGEEES  OF  COMPAEISON. 

Adjectives  express  the  qualities  of  things.  An  adjective 
rnay  have  a  certain  quality — say  (1)  whiteness,  as  something 
differing  from  blackness  or  redness — and  so  far  indicates  a 
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State  or  degree,  which  it  can  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  ;  or, 
viewing  it  in  relation  to  some  other  definite  object,  it  may 
have  the  quality  (2)  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree;  or,  (3)  in 
relation  to  all  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  possess 
the  quality  in  a  state  which  no  other  object  possesses,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  or  utmost  degree.  There  are,  then, 
three  states  called  degrees,  which  an  adjective  represents : 
(1)  the  positive,  (2)  comparative,  and  (3)  superlative.  They 
are  termed  degrees  of  comparison,  for,  even  in  the  superla- 
tive there  is  a  comparison  between  the  quality  found  in  the 
special  subject  spoken  of  and  the  like  quality  as  it  abides  in 
all  other  things,  taking  each  singly.  This  view  of  the  super- 
lative degree  is  correctly  expressed  in  Gaelic  by  the  form  of 
words  employed. 

"  (a)  The  positive  is  the  simple  form  of  the  adjective ;  as, 
CAol,  slender  ;  5eAi;AmA]l,  amiable. 

"  (b)  The  comparative  expresses  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  quality,  form,  or  number  of  one  thing,  in  respect  to 
those  that  abide  in  some  other. 

"  (c)  The  superlative  shows  them  to  exist  in  the  highest 
state,  either  absolutely  or  relatively." — College  Irish  Gram- 
mar. 

REGULAR  COMPARISON. 

Obs. — The  comparative  and  superlative  are  the  same  as 
the  genitive  singular  feminine. 

Ex. :  ivjib,  high  j  5|t^6rbA|t,  affectionate ;  3itC\ÓAC,  loving. 
Singular.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

''""7-Te,*     }w°rt^„.-.  (,r) 

^'^^'fl^l'A^'\!l]]xL  }  ^'^'"^^^  5^^\^i^Aiite.     (ir)  3!»i^^"N^ine, 

Comparison  of  equality : 

Co  as  i  ^'''  '"'^'^  ^^^) ' 

*  i'loiiounced  uid/te. 


ipbe. 
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'Co'  ^|i&  '  le'  cfiAr),  as  liigh  as  a  tree. 

'Co'  ixjtfc)  '  A3U}*'  n*  ]:e]b]|i  é,  as  high  as  it  is  possible. 

Ob5.  1. — In  plain  narrative  the  terms  vi\ox  and  yy  are  em-, 
ployed.     They  serve  then  as  signs  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees;  as, 

Comparative. — 'Civ  At)  5tMAt;  *r)io|*'  loT)|tv\|5e  'r;<\  ai) 
jeAllAC,  the  sun  is  more  luminous  than  the  moon. 

Bl  At)  cejUCfteAC  '  tjíof'  liiA^ce  'rjA  ai)  co|ti)AC,  the  light- 
ning was  more  rapid  than  the  thunder. 

i)o  ceAi;t)U|3  1*6  '  vi\o\'  |*AOi|ie  'ua  ty\o\  fe,  he  bought 
more  cheaply  than  he  sold. 

Superlative. — 2in7eAr5  cjniiui^e  t)a  |*peu|i  |*i  at)  5^1  ad 
'  yX  loi}ftAi3e,  amidst  the  orbs  of  the  heavens  the  sun  is  tiie 
most  luminous. 

Obs.  2 The  superlative  relative  requires  the  presence  of 

the  article  before  the  noun.     It  is  in  this  especially  it  diíFers 
from  the  comparative  ;  as, 

Si  c\\\  PeAbA]|i  'at/  ceAtD^Al  'if'  A]|tbe  fAt)  boujAi), 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 

S&  PA^ftif  '  at/  bA]le  If  beife  be  bAilcib  i;a  b-Bujioipe, 
Paris  is  the  handsomest  city  of  the  cities  of  Europe — Paris 
est  'la'  j^liis  belle  cle  tuutes  les  villes  de  V Europe. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  of  the  relative  superlative  it  is  seen  that  the 
use  of  the  article  in  Gaelic  liistinguishes  the  superlative  from  the  comparative, 
as  it  does  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  In  French,  Italian,  English, 
the  article  precedes  the  adjective ;  in  Gaelic,  the  noun.  The  change  arises 
from  the  positions  which,  in  these  languages,  the  adjective  holds  in  relation 
with  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

Superlative  absolute. — The  particles  At),  very  ;  fivjt,  sur- 
passingly ;  corresponding  with  the  German  sehr,  |io,  ex- 
ceedingly, are  employed  in  Gaelic  to  express  the  superlative 
absolute,  as  very  in  English,  tres  in  French,  violto  Italian. 

Note. — The  term  V]o\\  which  precedes  the  comparative, 
is  derived  from  rjjó,  a  thing  (sometimes  in  old  writings, 
written  ^)]),  and  ]f,  is,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  asser- 
tive form  of  the  verb  bo  bejc,  to  be.  jf,  which  goes  before 
the  superlative,  is  the  assertive  veib,  is.   This  is  immediately 
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seen  by  employing  the  comparative  or  superlative  form  about 
something  which  requires  the  use  of  the  past  tense ;  as, 

"Civ  2t)<s]rie  '  ^)]of  ó|5e  'v^  BjilSI^,  Mary  is  younger  than 
Bridget. 

B|  2t)<v||ie  '  DÍ  b"  ó|3e  'i)a  B|ti5ib,  Mary  was  younger 
than  Bridget. 

Here  '  v]of  in  the  present  tense  becomes  '  rji  b"  (for  '  ij] 
b<v')  in  the  past. 

Again,  in  the  present  assertive  form  it  is  seen  where  i;i6 
(severed  from  ]y)  is  omitted  ;  as, 

*  jr'  ói^e  2t)v\iTte  'V'S  Btii5i!5  (with  emphasis),  Mary  is 
younger  than  Bridget. 

Negative  emphatic  form — M]  oije  2t)A]]ie  't)A  BpjSl&j 
Mary  is  not  younger  than  Bridget. 

In  the  assertive  negative. — U\  ó|5e,  the  verb  ]y  is  left 
understood. 

Past  tense 'Ni  b'  5]5e  2t)Ai]te  't;^  13]X]'Sp,  Mary  was 

not  older  than  Bridget. 

From  the  third  example  above  —  if  6156  2l)v\i]ie  't;A 
Bfii3ib,  Mary  is  older  than  Bridget — it  is  seen  that  ]y,  which 
points  out  the  superlative,  precedes  also  the  assertive  form  of 
the  comparative.  Tlie  use  of  the.  article,  therefore,  before 
the  noun,  and  other  aids — such  as  that  of  a  noun  governed 
by  a  preposition — become  necessary  to  distinguish  the  former 
from  the  latter.  This  very  readily  becomes  known  from  the 
context. 

EXERCISE  LXXVI. 

1.  Here  we  are  together — George,  Joseph,  and  Gregory 
(3|te5ói|t).  I,  George,  am  the  youngest  (ai;  ce  ]]•  o]5o), 
you,  Joseph,  are  the  tallest,  and  Gregory  is  the  oldest  (v\i)  ce 
ir  VV)^)^  '•  f^oii^  v^Ai),  old).  2.  (Gregory),  who  is  the  oldest, 
you  say  ?  3.  You  are.  4.  I  am  not,  indeed ;  with  great 
respect  (lo  uitjiAir)  n7Ó|t) ;  I  think  you  arc  as  old  yourself  as 
I  am  (co  |*eAT)  cu  ye^])  a']*  zii,]ro-ye) .  5.  \Vell,  be  it  so — 
we  are  not  women,  that  we  should  thus  dispute  about  age. 
6.  Certainly  we  are  all  as  old  as  that  the  youngest  of'us 
should  have  sense.  7.  I  agree  with  you  (cu]5]rT)  leAc).  8. 
How  is  your  family  (cu]i^n))  ?  9.  They  are  well,  thank 
you.     10.  Are  your  sons   at  home — John,  Vincent,   and 
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Alphred  (Uii)feuc  A3uí*  2llf |ie&)  ?  11.  They  arc.  12. 
Which  of  them  is  the  older  (c]<v  ac<v  ]y  y]r)Ve)?  13. 
Vincent.  14.  Which  of  them  is  the  strongest  (]f  Uib]]ie, 
from  Iai&jii,  strong)?  15.  Alphred.  16.  Do  you  tell  me 
so?  17.  Yes.  18.  And  is  he  not  the  youngest  and  the 
slenderest  (caoI — c<\0]le)  ?  19.  Yes  (]y  ye).  20.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow — btiACAl  biieA5,  or  ojpeAji  ivlii]t) — his  head  is 
as  massive  (c]iorT))  and  as  intellectual  (ciAlrb<\|t)  as  Daniel 
O'Connell's  (le  ceAt;t)  i)orbi)A]l  U]  Coi)i)<vill).  21.  How 
is  business  doing  (cjAunoi*  a  b-inql  5i;ocA]óe  ai5  béAr)A6)? 
22.  Fairly  (50  ri7eA|*A]aÓA).     23.  Is  wine  dear?     24   It  is. 

25.  Is  meat  dearer  (n'jof  bAO]]ie)  than  bread  ('i5<v  a^vívi;)  ? 

26.  It  is.  '27.  Are  bread  and  meat  cheaper  than  wine  and 
spirits  (u]f5e-beACA)?  28.  Certainly.  29-  Have  you  bought 
(Afi  ceAT)r)Uf5  en)  gloves  (lArijAUA)  ?  30.  I  have  (&o  ceAP- 
DuijeAf).  31.  I  buy  cloth,  and  everything  that  I  want,  in 
Dublin.  32.  Why  do  you  do  so — do  you  not  know  that 
by  thus  acting  you  injure  the  trade  of  small  towns,  in  which 
things  are  sold  really  as  cheap  as  in  large  cities  ? 

VOCABULARY. 


'il]ce  (pr.  aJc-khf)  m.  proximity  ;  aho 
Aicc,  iu  proximity,  ado.  ;  near, 
close  by;  Arjn  a  b-A7ce,  in  her 
proximity,  near  her ;  Ann  a  Aice, 
near  him;  aiio  a  n-A]ce,  near 
them. 

ÓonPA]nc  {khonnark),  saw ;  past  tense 
of  V<^]C,  see,  ir.  v  ;  vcic|n;,  I  see  ; 
reic^]&,  I  shall  see;  conoAii^c, 
saw. 

t^fon,  m.  (3rd  dec.)  a  shelter,  protec- 
tion pA  ójotj,  under  shelter. 

016,  want. 

O'a  bni5  rifl  {dha  nree  shin),  for  that 
reason,    therefore — literally,  &o 


of,  by  ;  A.  its,  (brijo)  virtue,  rjn, 
that. 

2T)An,  (conj.)  as,  even  as,  like ;  njAn 
ceo,  as  a  mist ;  vi).\]\  blAc  at» 
n)ACAine,  as  the  flower  of  the 
field  :  itjAfi  vin,  in  that  (manner) ; 
thus  so  ;  béAT)  n).\\\  nn.  do  so — 
i.e.,  in  that  manner;  ^r)^y\  yo,  in 
this  manner ;  njAn  ru»)  in  that 
other  manner. 

"il^ATt,  (prep.)  for,  like  to  ;  tijAn  rin,  for 
that — i.e.,  then,  therefore ;  ttjati 
AbAjn,  like  to  a  river. 

Scejlpe,/.  (2nd  declen,)  a  cliff,  a  bare 
mountain  ridge ;  gen.  of  rceilp. 


EXERCISE  LXXVII. 
2lr)  5AbA|i  Ajui*  Ai)  njAbAÓ  aUa. 
<t)o  coi)nA]Ttc  TTjAbAÓ  aUa  5AbAn  A^^x  bi\]i|i  fce^lpe,  ^jv 
i)iv]t  b'  feibjii  \e-\x  ceAcc  at)1)  a  b-A^ce.  43'^05ai]i  n^A^t 
|*]i)  oyvyi]  A^5  |tí\ó :  Cv%b  6  aij  -pAC  b-|:i!il  cu  a^i)  ]'1U  f  «^r^ 
C\]c  lon7,  i}occu]5ce,  A^ut*  30  leo^t  yex\}i  ai)i}  fo  a^ji  a  b- 
yix\\   blAf  A^uf  bUc.     í)'a  b]i]5  X]^  z^\]\]\  Ai)iiAf."     "  50 
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jiAib  njAjc  A5v\í5,"  b'  ]:iteA3v\i|i  At)  5AbA]t,  *'  ]]•  ye^]xp.  l]om 

jf  feAjiji  beA5AT)  le  1*05  't;a  TDoytAi)  le  Ar)fo5. 
A  little  with  peace  and  quiet  is  better  than  much  with 
contention. 

VOCABULARY. 

cormo- 


At  last,  ^A  óeifié. 

Contention,  strife,  irp^teAr»  '"•  1st 
dec.  gen.  in)tt|r. 

Durability,  buArjAr,  m. ;  from  buAtj, 
lasting,  enduring. 

Fine,  adj.  b^teAs,  X\Ui]n  njAireAc, 
rsiAiipAc,  gen.  fein.  Aluine,  con- 
tractedly  ajItjo  (pr.  A]Ué) ;  nfor 
Ajltje,  more  beautiful;  ijfof  fSiA- 
")^I5«.  "for  iT^Airio^i- 

Raven,  PA05  (vulture),  /.  2nd  dec. 
rujl  t)A  T:A]n5e,  the  eye  of  the 
vulture ;  i:|Ac,  m.  1st  dec.  gen. 
^riAic,   plu.    FjAjc;    piAC   Sub,    a 


raven;  }^]Ac  \\VWo<^> 
rant. 
Swallow,  Ainleo5,  /.  2nd  dec.  gen, 
A]nleoi5e;  plu.  A]r)leo5A.  See 
example — nouns  in  05, /.  of  the 
second  declension.  Wi  óo^^-^'^^ 
AOT)  rineolAc  (linnets)  tArnn'^ó, 
one  swallow  will  not  make  a 
summer. 
,,  'bnuACAilfn  (a  swallow)  ;  from 
b|uu\c,  a  bank ;  also  called  by 
some,  5AulAr)  5^0)66  (5AblAi.i, 
fork,  gable,  one  that  moves  zig- 
zag), and  5Aoice,  of  wind. 


EXERCISE  LXXVIII. 

The  Swallow  and  the  Raven. 

There  was  a  contention    between  the  swallow   and  the 

raven,  which  of  them  was  the  finer  bird.     The  raven  at  last 

said:  "Your  beauty  stands  (is)  for  the  summer  alone,  bat 

mine  lasts  many  winters." 

Jp  |:eA]t|i  biiAr)A|*  'i;a  AilueACC. 
Durabihty  is  better  than  beauty. 

VOCABULARY. 


CAjlin  U\tt  cttuions,  a  maid  in  the 
midst  of  a  gathering. 

Cu,  a  hound,  /.  5th  dec.  gen.  cun. 
(Most  of  these  terms  have  been 
explained  in  the  foregoing  Les- 
sons.) 

t)eAl5,  a  thorn,  m.  1st  dec.  gen.  feeils- 

l^ejón),  use,  4th  dec.  5A1)  Tréjóti)  (gan 
feme),  useless. 

Séjíie,  compar.  and  super,  degree  of 
5euti,  sharp. 

3U'ini  1st  dec  ,  knee. 

iVjij'c,  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plur. 
of  bcAi),  a  woman, 

^)ut)lAC,  m  1st  dec.  gen.  njunlAia,  mire; 
derived  from  loc,  a  pond,  «ic. 


Yi]tr)t)-\le,  super,  of  i^iiijijeAc;  from 
i))rij  (niv),  poison. 

RAóATtc  {rhyark),  sight,  vision,  the 
ken,  power  of  seeing. 

Uaóa|xc,  sight,  is  applied  to  the  power 
of  seeing;  An^\tic,  sight,  to  the 
thing  seen  ;  civ  iiAóAtic  \x).\]t 
A5Ain,  I  have  good  sight;  ir 
btieA5  Ai)  c-Aii)Ati>i  61  it  is  ^ 
fine  sight  (thing  seen). 

5uil,/.  2nd  dec,  an  eye. 

reA05A,/,  tongue,  5th  dec, 

Ujle,  elbow,  arm  ;  gen.  ujleAp,  5tli 
dec 

(Ir)  Fe'A|ttt,  better,  best. 
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EXERCISE  LXXIX. 
COMPARATIVES  AND  SUPERLATIVES. 

Mjl  r)]Ó  "  uíof  5é|fte"  'i;a  ceAi)5A  wvt\. 
Ma  cut  ue]ce  "  i|*  r)in)i)15e"  At;i)  buirie; 

rail;  slur);   A5ur  ujle. 
l^vV  cii]   jtAOAiitc  [rhy-irk)   "  ||*  5é]|ie  aju  bjc :" 
SeAbv\c  Ai|i  cftAt);  cu  ai)i)  5lev\T;;  CA|lir)  U\|i  cjiujijuo. 
Nv\  cjii  r)eice  "5^,0  |:é]6ii)  Ajft  bic ;" 
CAicevAÓ  doc  Ai|i  cuAt);  coií)AjiIu5aó  rnuAO]  boifib; 

CAi^c  le  ceAt;i)  5AT)  cé)l. 
Ma  z]\]  Deice  "n*  5énte  aiji  b]c  :" 
í)eAl5  n)úf;lAi3,  t:|AcaI  (tooth)   cut;,  A'f  pcAl  (word) 
ArrjAbi^jT)  (of  a  fool). 

)X  -peaitfi  TDÍue  't?A  bo||tbe  r\^ó]x, 

)(*  feí^iiit  cofji  'í)A  bill  cun;  blí5ó  ; 

)X  fe<v]t[t  ccAc  beA5  a'|*  csauu  lói;, 

'Na  ceAC  njóft  A'f  beA5ÍM;  bjoc. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES  IRREGULAR  IN  THE  MODE  OF  COMPARISON. 

The  adjectives  irregular  in  their  mode  of  comparison  in 
English  are : 

Positive.                     Comparative.  Superlative. 

Good,                       better,  best. 

Bad,  or  ill,              worse,  worst. 

Little,                     less,  least. 

Much,  or  many,     more,  most, 
and  some  few  others. 

The  adverbs  also  derived  from  these  adjectives  are  ir- 
regular : 

Well,                     better,  best. 
John  sings  well  {adv.) ;  James,  better  (adv.  comparative) ; 
Jane,  best  [adv.  superlative). 

Badly,                   worse,  worst. 

Little,                   less,  least. 
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In  Gaelic  those  irregularly  compared  are : 

Positive,  Comparative.  Superlative. 

BeA3,  little,  small,     vioy  1115 v\  (pr.  Ihoo),  ]y  luJA. 


pAbA,  long ;  from 

{:; 

^Ai&e, 

^Ape. 

fA&,  length, 

n<^» 

riA. 

'Puimr,  easy, 

11 

f  ui\\,  m'A, 

f  uf  A,  and  ufA. 

p05U|-,  near;  Welsh,  „ 

fo,5re  .(for  1:05- 

po|5re. 

affos  ;  Gr.  ^yyvs, 

ire),  by   Me- 

tathesis,  ]:o|f5e. 

3<^Tt,  near, 

„ 

50] tie,  5Ai|ie. 

55 

501  tte. 

3ei\|i|t,  short, 

» 

5]0|litA, 

55 

5]0]lItA. 

joi)ri}U|r),  dear, 

?> 

AnrA, 

}1 

AOfA' 

Jort)ÓA,  many, 

jj 

l]A, 

>5 

IfA. 

iuAc,    quick,   fleet, 

Í" 

luAjce, 

J> 

luA]ce. 

(pr.    Ihoo-ah,    in 

Iv 

cuirce, 

55 

cú|f-ce. 

one  syl.) 

2t)A]c,  good, 

j> 

'fíeí\fi|t  (pr./í/r, 
as  in  English), 

J> 

yeix^yi. 

í)eA3,  good, 

J) 

beAC, 

J) 

bCAC. 

2{)|i)ic,  often. 

J5 

n)10T)CA, 

J> 

n^ioijCA. 

2t)ófi,  great, 

„ 

TT)Ó, 

J» 

rrjo. 

Olc,  bad, 

J> 

TT^eArA, 

»5 

TT)eA]-A. 

4)|ioc,  bad. 

5> 

botjA, 

55 

boi;A. 

■Cejc,  hot, 

»> 

ceo,  ceoice. 

55 

ceo,  ceojce. 

"  ]y  luA|ce"  bejOGAf  eulu|5ce  ii^]n)  nj  Ait|tAi)  a'^  rtjo  b|t|5, 
'Nv\  c|i]oupA|*  Au  5le<\T)i)  5lAf  lib  ú|t  Af  070  c|io]6e. 

Literally  : — 
"  Sooner"  shall  have  fled  from  me  my  feeling  and  my  strength, 
Than  that  green  glen  shall  fade  from  my  heart — 

Irish  Melodies,  hy  Dr.  MacHale. 
Oh !  the  last  rays  of  feehng  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

\^\  cun'ce  fA5A]l  'i;a  caicgaO. 

No  sooner  got  than  spent. 

Hi   cuij-ce  At;)!)  'i;a  Af. 

No  sooner  in  it  than  out  of  it. 
ruiv5e  is  formed  from  an  old  adjective,  curAc,  derived  from  cur,  the 
beginning,  tlierefore  the  proper  radical  spelling  is  cuivce,    yet    cunoc    is 
common. 
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Obs.  — "Ciilfce  means  sooner,  in  regard  to  time ;  luAice, 
sooner,  in  respect  to  speed. 

<t)oi;v\,  means  unfortunate,  unlucky,  opposed  to  foi}<\, 
lucky. 

The  learner  knows  that  adjectives  in  Irish  become  ad- 
verbs by  the  particle  30  preceding  them ;  as,  ttjaic,  good  ; 
50  rr)c^]t,  well ;  f oi:)a,  prosperous ;  30  foi)A,  prosperously — 
(See  "  Easy  Lessons,"  Part  I.,  p.  49,  Eleventh  Lesson.) 

It  is  only  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree  that  become 
adverbs  by  the  influence  of  the  preposition  50.  For,  the 
comparative  and  superlative  form  of  adverbs — like  the  words 
better,  best,  worse,  worst,  in  English — is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  adjectives  fi-om  which  they  are  derived.  That  such 
comparatives  or  superlatives  are  adverbs  can  be  known  only 
from  the  context ;  as, 

"Civ  SeojifA  i)io|*  ^•eivftfi  'i)a  Seipjie,  George  .is  better 
than  GcoflVy.     "  f^jof  ):ei\]\]%" — here  is  an  adjective. 

LAbAjtAi)!)  Sco|ii*A  ]f]o\'-  ]:ci\]\\i  'i;a  Self  fie,  George  speaks 
better  than  GeoiFry  (adv.). 

)y  feAiifi  lAbA|iv\i)i;  Sii)&]fc»  ^i)A  ceACCA|i  aca,  Jane 
speaks  better  than  any  of  them  (if  feA]iit,  better,  adv.). 

EXERCISE  LXXX. 
In  which  an  example  of  each  irregular  adjective  is  given» 
)y  beA5  ep]]i  ai?  c-olc  a'^  ai)  rv<s]t. 
There  is  little  between  that  (which)  is  good  and  bad 
jf  "  beA5"  AT)  T)i6  ^6bA|i  t)A  b-nj^'^^l'^^* 
It  is  a  little  thing  (which  is)  the  cause  of  mishap. 
)Y  "  Iuja"  (smaller)  '17 a  fitjbe  ívÓbAji  i;a  lo-iqicope. 
(Smaller  than  a  flesh-worm  is  the  cause  of  calamity. 
3)^5  "  f  AbA"  U\,  c]5  oi6ce. 
Though  long  the  day,  night  comes. 
Ma  C&16  T^iof  "  f  A]be"  'i;a  bo  ACTbu|i)ue. 
Do  not  go  beyond  your  means. 
jf  "  foiiiif"  fuiueAÓ  Am)  A^ce  rjA  n)]r)e. 
It  is  "  easy"  to  bake  with  meal  at  hand. 

jf    "fUfA^'    ]tix6    ^t)A    ÓéATJAÓ. 

It  is  "easier'  to  say  than  to  act. 
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jr  "  pi3r<^"  "^ir^  ^^'^'^  ^^i"?* 

I  am  nearest  to  myself. 

Ego  proxhnus  milii. 

If  "|:oi5|'e''  Ai)  bivf  'rjA  f<vo]lceA]t. 

Death  is  "  nearer"  than  is  supposed. 

jf  "  5eATin."  e]b]]i  At)  coocivp  Ajuf  At)  aijac. 

"  Short"  is  the  distance  between  the  hill  and  the  swamp. 

There  is  "  little"  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

)f  "  Se^^T^li"  ejbiji  M)\)  iu6  A'f  A  t)Ae. 

jf  "  5ev\^iii"  bjóeAr  atj  c-eu5  a  ce<\cc. 

"  Short"  is  the  time  between  this  day  and  yesterday. 

"  Short"  does  death  be  approaching. 

jr  "  SOII^lie"   CAbAi|i  4)6  't)A  At)  bo]auf. 

The  assistance  of  God  is  "nigher"  than  (even)  the  door. 

2t)vvY  "  iot)tT)uir)"  leAC  At)  c]ti\]i),  ][*  "  ioi)rt)U]t)"  leAC  At)  c-ixl. 

jp  "  AT)f a"  leo  coii)5'|oll  a'i*  CA]6e  50  rí)ó|x. 

They  love  honour  and  virtue  more. 

)y  "  luAc"  beACA  Ai)  bii|i)e. 

"  Fleet"  is  the  lii'e  of  man. 

jf  "tt)Aic"  rseul  50  b-c|5  At)  bAtiA  rS^ul. 

One  story  is  "  good"  till  another  is  told. 

Jf    "  peA^tjl"    At)t)    Art)    't)A    Al)t)    At)C|li^C. 

"  Better'^  in  season  than  out  of  season. 

jf    "  ^eA]t|t"    bAjl    '!)A    ]OfDAb. 

Good  luck  is  "  better"  than  abundance. 

H(   |:a5AI)  At)  n)]\)]C  ODOift. 

"  Often"  d,oes  not  receive  honour. 

jp  "rr>6|i"  biAÍ  bjioc  Tt)t)A-ci5e  bV  cuib  bitocbl^éAi5  pejij.    ' 

"  Large"  is  the  clotty  housewiie's  portion  of  her  own  sour  milk. 

jt*    "  rt)0"    At)    COjXAt)    ^l)A    AI)    ollAf). 

The  noise  is  "  greater"  than  the  wool. 

jf    "  T1)0''    A    COjtC    'l)A    A    CAjflbe. 

Its  size  is  "  greater"  than  its  crop.  A  fine  show  and  asmall  crop. 

jf  olc  At)  5AOC  i)AC  féjbeArx)  idaic  50  cifi. 

It  is  a  bad  wind  that  does  not  blow  some  good  to  shore. 

<t)A    bOt)A    SeAJlluf    "if    rT)eAfv\"    '5    A    éA5ft)A|f. 

Bad  as  (was  King)  Charles,  it  is  worse  without  him. 
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Rói|t  Ai|ibe  iiAiUe  "if  ]r\e"  31)10117. 

Greatest    talkers    least    doers — literally,    according    to    tie 
height  of  vaunting  acts  get  low. 

Bcifi  b|tcc-^*ocAl,  ^ocaI  vioy  "  &oi)a"  'iji)  ^  ^1^15« 
A  bad  word  draws  a  worse  one  after  it. 
Qui  malum  dixit  pejus  audiet. 

'Co]i,  hot — comp.  ceojce  and  ceo.     2it)  ce  ]X  cciifce  ai);; 

A  p]U]ij  ]p  b'A  5iUéAr}  if  ceo]ce. 
He  who  sits  first  in  the  saddle  has  the  warmest  seat;  the 

man  who  gets  possession  first  has  comfortable  quarters. 

Note. — The  particle  jorjA  or  'oa,  than,  follows  the  comparative  degree  of 
the  adjective,  and  hence  makes  it  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  superlative. 
Nfor  precedes  the  comparative  except  whenever  the  assertive  ir»  »'«.  or  asser- 
tive negative  n|  (ir)  is  employed.  Therefore  whenever  ir  or  nj,  not  (njon, 
not,  for  past  tense),  is  expressed,  nfof  cannot,  of  course,  be  used,  but  'tjA 
(than)  follows. 

*^*  These  idioms  and  proverbs  should  be  committed  to  memory,  or  fre- 
quently repeated  aloud.  Every  word  which  the  memory  receives  or  the 
intellect  understands  is  so  much  gained. 

EXERCISE  LXXXI. 

IDIOMS  FROM  ADJECTIVES. 

Translate  by 

(1)  more)  ,,  tjior  njó  ")  , 

^  '  ,         >  than  J   '   ,    .  >  UA 

less    )  v}ox  li»5A  J 


as  much,  as  many  "I  At)  oifteAb        ) 


]■ 


not  as  much,  as  many  )  \)]..,m)  ojiteAb       / 


-^5'M- 


much,  50  leo|t;  much  money,  50  leo|t  A]I15i&;  much  wine, 
;o  leofi  fjOOA. 

(•2)  many  Í  ^*^  ^"^^^^ '  """^"^  people,  30  leo|i  ftAOjue; 
^  ''  •'   \ioiT)bA  (pr.  umee),  iot)biiAl. 

Many  a  man,  if  iotdSa  ^eA]t — literally,  it  is  many  a  man. 
jorT)6v\  is  followed  by  a  noun  singular. 

jf  iorT)ÓA  lev  'fAt)  3-C1U  oitAiui;. 

Many  a  day  shall  we  be  in  the  tomb — literally,  it  is  many 
a  day  in  the  church-yard  on  us. 

CfteACAtj,  m.  a  skin. 

Ó|5^>/'  youth,  the  time  of  youth. 
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Oi5e  is  a  Ji.  fern,  of  the  fourth  declension.  It  is  formed, 
like  all  abstract  nouns  of  this  class,  from  the  gen.  fern,  of  the 
adj.,  from  which  it  springs;  05,  for  instance,  makes  ó|5  in 
the  gen.  sing,  mas.,  0136  in  the  gen.  sing.  fem.  The  noun 
thus  formed  retains  the  gender  of  its  last  parent  stock.  In 
this  manner  are  formed  : 

Adjective  positive.        Genitive  feminine.        Comparative.  Noun. 

Alt»,  high.  Ain&e,  of  a  high.   Ajtt&e,  higher.  Ajiibe,  height. 

bo5,  soft.  boi5e,    „  soft.        boi5e,  softer.  boi5e,  softness. 

CAtij,  crooked,         CA|itje,  „  crooked.Cv\)nje,more  crookedcAjn^^jCrookedness 
SeAl,  white,  bright 3ile,       „  bright,    sjle,  brighter.  sjle,  brightness. 

TAOfx,  free.  r^o]yie,  „  free.        r^voifte,  freer.  r-\oitie,  freeness. 

reAij,  old.  rifje,    ,,  old.         rinne,  older,  rinne,  oldness. 

cnon),  heavy.  zr\o]n)e  „  heavy,     cnojnje,  heavier.      ctxoin^e,  heaviness. 

)y  Ton76v\  c|tev\CAi)  a  cu]\xei^y  ai)  oije  b]. 

iMany  a  coating  does  youth  cast  (shed)  off  it. 

Another  form — Jf  pn^OA  bU\é  a  cui|teAf*  Atj  0150  b). 
Many  a  blossoming  does  youth  blow  off"  it. 

jf  ]on)6A  co]i  Ai)i)  blije  Sac|*ai)ai5. 

Many  a  twist  in  English  law. 

This  is  a  proverb  amongst  our  humble  people,  who  have  but  too  often 
experienced  the  devious  windings  of  British  law,  whenever  justice  in  redressing 
their  wrongs  has  been  sought. 

(3)  Many  a  time,  ioi^&uaI  (frequently),  ]y  n^jOjc  ;  as, 

jf  TOi)buAl  5u|i  b  'i  AT)  bo  ]f  A||tbe  ^é\n)  'yA\)  bo^iuy  ji' 
b|tA&<xi5e  'y  At)  5-co^ll. 

Many  a  time  it  is  that  the  cow  of  the  loudest  bellow  at 
the  door  is  the  greatest  pest  in  the  wood. 

2l)|i)]C  A  le|5eA|*  beul  i;<v  b-uAi5e  itub  a|5  beul  i;a\J 
cituAi5e. 

The  mouth  of  the  grave,  often  leaves  something  to  the 
mouth  of  pity. 

Jr  rr)|i)jc  A  bjOcAf  Ai)  vilM'^^  r^Aitb. 

Truth  is  often  bitter. 

Again — ]y  ye^]ih  ai)  y\]x]f)e,  ]y  w]\]y  ad  biteii3  Aif 
uAiitib. 

Truth  is  bitter,  a  lie  is  agreeable  (sweet)  at  times. 

(4.)      (  2I111  AT)  lA5Ab  (pronounced /Ay-arf/i,  a  noun  ;  from 
At  least  <       i«5<^j  smaller,  sjuallest). 
(,2li)  jiub  1]*  luJA  be. 


At  best 
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f  2lni  AT)  rbéjb;  of  the  highest  (kind)  bV  mé^b;  as, 
1  M]    b-iiU]l   5]ii^6    &'a   rbtiib,  uac   b-r.A5Ai)i)    ^uac 
At  most  !      b'A  Tl&llt. 
(4.)      j  There  is  no  love  be  it  ever  so  ardent,  that  is  not 
I      succeeded  by  proportionate  hate. 
[_2lr)  |iub  'f  mo  be. 

2li|i   feAbAi* ;  b'A   feAbA|*   b]A6   i]*  ^eiv|i]t    c^aII, 

though   food  is  good  sense  is  better — Infinite 

x_  .     -^       Wisdom  replied  to  the  tempter :  not  by  bread 

^   *''      I       a/one  doth  man  live.     'Civ  ]-e  aiji  frSAbAf,  itisin 

I       the   best    state.     )y    peA]t]i    Tr)A]tcui5eAcc    A]t 

1^     5AbA]t  'r)ic  co]f|6eACc  b'A  freAbAf. 

(6.)  The  same,  alike,  c&Abi^A,  at)  ttl^  ceAbijA;    ^oi^rjAi;, 

identical;    from    ^oi^r),  for  at;i;,  in,  and    aoi),  one — i.e.,  in 

one. 

Bj&eAT)!)  be]|ic  AT)i)  AOt)  b]iO]i)r)  ^f  V]  "  b-jOwW  ^<^^• 
Two  persons  are  in  the  one  womb  and  they  are  not  alike 
(Jacob  and  Esau). 

)y  pt)i}Ai)  coi)r)]i^6  a'|*  e]|*ceAcc. 

They  are  the  same — a  compact  and  silence  (e]|*ceACc  J". 
from  eifc,  hear,  listen,  listening,  consenting). 
•'  Silence  gives  consent." 
Qui  tacet  conseniire  videtur. 

)y  "  ]ot)r)ATy'  AOjf,  uAT|*le  A3111*  ciirbAcc  bojb  A-i|i  act). 

Identical  is  age,  dignity,  power,  to  them  alike. 

jl*  ]oi)UAr)  ^ce  aY  0I  5  civ  bu^i^e  ai|i  at?  5-ceAi)T)U|- 
SeACc. 

It  is  the  same — to  eat  or  to  drink  since  a  person  is  for 
buying. 

(7.)  Too  much,  iorr)A|icA. 

jon)A|icA  b'  Aor)  i;i6  ]f  ior)r)Ai)  a'i*  5A1;  Aorj  rjjó. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  the  same  as  without  anything. 

(8.)  Over  and  above — -peAit^t  a|*  bivjtix 

t^l  'I  p]Ai},  \)\  'I  p]Ai)Ab,  1)]  'I  jaIa]]!  CO  cjtuAió  c|tívi6ce. 

Le  eu5  Uv\  j-CAjiAb  a5u|^  |'5Ap|tA6  i)a  5-corr)pAi)<.\c. 

Carolan's  lament  over  the  grave  of  MacCabe:  Irish  Min- 
strelsy, p.  94. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Idioms  arising  from  Adjectives — continued. 
Obs. — This  form  of  phrase ;  you  are  the  better  of  it ; 
you  are  the  worse  of  this  ;  he  is  the  easier  of  that ;  is  trans- 
lated into  Gaelic  by  annexing  the  prepositional  pronoun  b6 
(of  it,  for  be  é)  to  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective; 
as,  U]  lii5Ab&  Ai;  c]ióCv\iiie  jiopjr),  mercy  is  not  the  less-of-it 
(the  fact  of  being)  distributed.  The  sentence  is  thus  analized : 
cftocAifte,  sul)ject  or  nominative;  bi5A,  less — irr.  comparative 
of  beA3,  little;  be,  of  it,  prepositional  pronoun  subjoined  to 
lu5A ;  110]  t;i),  a  verbal  noun,  in  opposition  to  the  pronoun  é, 
understood  in  be. 

VOCABULARY. 

Curt;Ann,   m.   (from    co    and    ti)Aoi),  |  session.    (Coii)AO|i)  is  spelled  also 

wealth,  substance  ;    or  from  co  j  cuhjaoif).     It  is  derived,  like  its 


and  n)éin,  mind),  according  to 
the  first  derivation  (not  unlike 
that  of  the  Latin  communis  i.e., 
conmunus),  it  means  fellowship, 
company,  joint  share  in  stock 
and  profits,  therefore  community 
of  interests  —  hence  it  means 
what  is  common  ;  according  to 
the  latter,  mutual  affection,  hav- 
ing the  same  views,  of  one  mind, 
mutual  friendship. 
Con;AO)ij,/.  communion,  common  pos- 


Latin  equivalent,  from  co  and 
n;AO|n,  although  com,  together, 
and  Aon,  one,  is  very  natural  and 
striking.) 

Conj-^oioeAc,  m.  the  holy  communion, 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord ; 
b-|:uA]n  cu  comAoipeAc,  have 
you  received  holy  communion  ? 

5f)ló]Tti  thou  doest,  2nd  pers.  sing, 
from  the  verb  soióin;,  I  do — 
hence  5T)iom,  an  act ;  fcÓADAó 
also  signifies  to  do,  to  act. 


SHORT  EXERCISE,  LXXXIL 
2lr)  c6  Ai]t  A  b-cojOeAi^u  c'-s]\  i;a  rnoc-e]it|5e  Art;AC  t;| 
"rr)]fbe"  66  A  be]C  't^ua  coblAÓ  (pr.  colloo)  50  rtjeíxóoij  lAe, 
he  of  whom  has  spread  the  fame  for  early  rising  is  not  the 
worse  of  it  (the  iiict  ol)  his  sleeping  till  mid-day.  Mi  'I 
|-3eul  Aifi  bic  tjAC  "  peAfi|t-bé"  cuib  f  a5A|1  5AI)  TUf  in, 
there  is  no  story  at  all  of  wliich  it  is  not  the  better-of-it  (the 
íáct  of)  leaving  some  of  it  untold 

Ma  beAt?  curt)Ai?r)  le  ^eA|i  3AUbA, 
2í)a  3i)]&||i  1)]   "  ireAftjt-bé"  biqc 
Bt'l^  co|bce  *Ni|i  z]  bo  rijeAllcA 
2I5  rp;  co\r)M)\)  Ai?  -pifi  5AllbA  ;!i'.r. 
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—See  "Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  188,  189— the  tragic  story 
relative  to  Fitzgerald  and  O'Reilly — how  the  peAji  5AII&A 
robbed  and  murdered  the  confiding  peAji  5AeU\c,  or  native 
Irishman. 

"  Perchance,"  "  probably,"  "  likely,"  are  translated  by 
n)obé  (compounded  of  rpó,  greater  [from  n)0|t,  great],  and 
be,  of  it — i.e.,  greater  probability  of  it).  Very  likely  he 
has  not  come,  v]  njóbe  5ii|i  ca]1)]c  fé ;  very  likely  he  will 
not  come,  11]  rrjófce  50  b-ciocpAio  ye ;  perhaps  you  are  not 
quite  well,  v]  wobe  50  b-pu]l  cii  fl<vi;.  2t)ó&e  is  commonly 
spelled  n)ó]be  by  those  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  co^ol 
le  CAol. 

Kote. — That  í?é  in  such  sentences  as  those  in  the  foregoing  examples,  is 
a  prepositional  pronoun,  is  plain  to  any  one  who  analizes  its  meaning.  The 
opinion  of  those  (Stewart,  Halidav,)  who  consider  it  a  form  of  the  com- 
parative degree,  is  opposed  to  the  truth  deduced  from  analysis ;  to  th© 
authority  of  the  two  most  distinguished  writers  on  Irish  and  Celtic  philo- 
logy— O'Donovan  and  Zeiiss  j  and  is  supported  by  conjecture  and  not  by 
reason. 

An  adjective  repeated  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  absolute 
superlative,  expressed  in  English  by  "  very"  "  exceedingly." 
This  is  true  likewise  of  adverbs :  fUAjt,  ^uA^t,  very  cold,  cejc 
cc]r,  very  warm,  z]\on)  cnonj,  very  heavy;  50  t]xon),  z]tOin, 
/ery  heavily,  excessively  ;  iDÓfi  ri}ó|t,  very  great,  50  iT)0|t- 
TT^oft,  exceedingly,  especially,  above  all.  This  form  of  super- 
lative is  indeed  seldom  at  present  employed. 

Note. — It  is  worth  the  learner's  attention  to  observe  a  feature  in  some 
measure  pecuhar  to  the  character  of  the  native  Irish  people  as  reflected  in 
the  mirror  of  their  language.  The  positive  worth  or  merit  of  an  object  is  ex- 
pressed, not  unusually,  by  asserting  that  it  does  not  possess  qualities  of  an 
opposite  character.  It  is  true  that  many  examples  of  this  style  are  found  in 
the  inspired  writings;  and  that  it  is  act  uncommon;  yet  amongst  tiie  ixish — 
this  peculiarity  is  very  striking. 

h]]  t)vVTT)A&Ac  b'  ]oi)ii|-iii5  TTAb  A  cejle.    - 

Is^ot  as  foes  did  they  encounter  each  other. 

M|  Tfju-be  bu|r)e  lot)  bul  «.iptj  Aifcitie. 

A  person  is  not  the  worse  of  getting  viatic  on  going  a 
3ourney. 

^ll  I] A  z]]i  't)a  5t)i\r- 

Ko  country  (Ija)  greater  (in  number)  than  a  peculiaE 
usage — i.e.,  every  country  has  each  its  own  peculiar  customs : 
quot  ocnies,  tot  consuciudines. 
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Ml    Tt)5    At)    |A]lUcC    'tM   A    ])-]^]X]tC<CZ. 

The  earldom  is  not  greater  than  the  calls  upon  it — i.e., 
the  highest  position  has  its  own  proportionate  share  of  calls 
and  demands. 

EXERCISE  LXXXIII. 

M]  "1]a"  av  foi)A]*  'í;a  ai)  boijAf  ai)I)  U|tl<vib  t]\'p, 

Mj  "li<\"  meu]i'\  A]]i  coj^A^b  't)a  v]\é]-^te  (traits,  turns  of 
mind)  fee  i;<x  hAO|i)ib, 

Ml    buAl)   CO5A6    1)A.   3-CA|t<\b. 

M]   "  b-10i)<M)iy'  5eAlU6  a'i*  cojrblíotjAÓ  (fulfilling). 

Ml  b-^ujl  co]ll  (wood)  A]]i  b]c,  5A1;  a  Ioí*5aÓ  (burning) 
|:&Ii)  c|tiouA]5  (of  brushwood)  ai)i;. 

M|  feAjiji  tt)aU  (late)  'i)a  ^to-rbAll 

Ml  'I  cu^le  (tide,  flood)  "  &'a  Tijéjb"  tJAC  z]i<s.-^M)r)  (ebbs), 

Jf  ^eA]t]t  50  11) aU  'i)a  50  bjiivc, 

jf  peiijtii  I'l'ijl  (eye,  expectation)  le  ir)u]]i  'i)a  le  ciU. 

Jf  -peAitjt  clú  'i)A  coi)Ac  (wealth,  affluence). 

)y  Ar)<\rb  (seldom)  C15  cojaó  5^1;  5oncA6 

Jt*  Ai^ATt)  c]5  o|M)A  5A1)  boil5ío|*  n)ó]i  't  ai)  5-c|toi6e, 

jf  AT)Arb  c]5  c]i<v]5  5A1)  livi)  cgacc  roAjiA  'i;t)  a  6)^15, 

2lu  ce  Ti*  |:A]be  cuaiÓ,  fé  ir  5]0ii|tA  bo  ^i)  uAij. 

He  who  has  advanced  furthest  (in  age)  is  nighest  the 
grave. 

An  Idiom  that  should  be  remembered. 

Obs — A  noun  in  the  predicate,  accompanied  by  an  ad- 
jective expressive  of  praise  or  dispraise,  is  nominative  case 
and  not  genitive.  In  English,  the  noun  corresponding  to  it, 
is  governed  by  the  preposition  of. 

BeAi)  bii8  be]|*e  c|tuc,  a  woman  ojTthe  fairest  form. 

peA-|i  ii*  rx)ó  c]aII,  a  man  o/the  greatest  sense. 

CAl^puill  bu6  biijije  y:ow,  Carrul  o/the  sweetest  song. 

VOCABULARY. 


lilnjplAc,  adj  greedy,  voracious,  cove- 
tous ;  from  AnjpAl,  famine,  hun- 
ger. 

t)«^lr)eAr, «.  appertains;  from  bAitJiti), 
I  appertain  :  leir.  with,  usually 
follows  it ;  CAS  é  rin,  &o'n  i^o 
|-]t),  ijAc    nj-bAioeAtjrj    fjo    bo, 


what  is  that  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  does  not  appertain, 
beiftinj,  Irr.  v.  I  give;  6115,  I  gave: 
be;tiiti),  I  bear  or  carry,  of  which 
the  perfect  tense  is  11U5  ;  iui5Af 
Aifi,  I  seized  him,  I  overtook 
him. 
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CuaIai6,  v.  per.  tense,  heard;  from 
irr.  V.  cluii),  m.  to  hear. 

PoalAn),  n.  learning ;  from  io^lA  or 
(roBlA,  learned,  which  comes  from 
P05,  acquisition,  booty,  acquire- 
ments, physical  or  intellectual  ; 
hence  it  signifies  knowledge, 
therefore  learning. 

leorj,  a  lion  ;  spelled  also  leoirjAo. 

Rao,  speaking,  a  discourse ;  coii)-ttAó, 
a  conversation  ;  feAn-tiAó,  an 
old  saying,  a  proverb. 

S^nwioI'iJi  ^-  Í  surpass,  excel ;  from 
r^n,  very  excessive;  r-M^uioi  to 
act  with  excess,  to  oppress,  to 
overcome. 

SAttU3iAó,  oppression,  conquest,  de- 
vastation, continual  annoyance. 


5iMiUToeAc,  a  jest,  a  bote. 

SCvi^uijCAcr,  /.  contention  ;  a  trial 
for  superiority. 

SAOjljnj,  V.  I  think  ;  sometimes 
spelled,  and  commonly  pronoun- 
ced ríMn)  [sheel-im). 

SeAl,  m.  a  while,  a  space  of  time ; 
reAl  óeAjifi,  a  short  while. 

Cu]5iiT),  V.  I  understand. 

Cul5ro,  /.  5th  dec.  understanding, 
genius. 

Cuiofinc,/.  2nd  dec.  the  same. 

CuiórioeAc,  adj.,  intelligent,  knowing. 

'C\x]-^r'\r)zc,part.  understood. 

5o-cui5nnce,  intelligible,  compre- 
hensible. 

t)o-cui5rii)re,  incomprehensible. 


EXERCISE  LXXXIV. 
IDIOMS  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1.  21  ACAT|i,  If  ^AbA  5  b]  A3A]r)t}  le  ^ce^le  coti)]tAÓ  A|]t 
rjeicib  A  bAn^eAf  le  ]i05lArr)?  2.  )x  pAbA  50  beiri)]i)  a 
le]i)b.  3.  Cs\b  fA,  fo — a  acai|i?  4.  2l)v\|t  ijac  jtA^b  cu- 
péjr),  1)0  bo  6eA|ibi*]U|i  )|*Abel  loi)  (fit),  i^eice  irojlArt^cA  cit]|*- 
5Tt}c;  b'A  b]t]5  xv^  ^f]0]^  lAbA^i  1176  lib,  óiji  bei|tceA]i  "  5u|i 
10i;i;au  cA^A^t^c  (barking)  5AÓAiJt  (a  beagle)  At)T)  sleAtjt) 
5leAf,  A'f  A  be|c  ca]T)c  le  ceAí;i;  3AT)  eoliif."  5.  SAOiljrr) 
^uji   ]-eAi)-jx;\6    T)A    -poclA    lib   bo  UbA^jt  cu  at)0]|*?     6.  jf 

feAThjtAÓ  |Ab.  7.  B|  y:\OX  A3Art)  XV^-  ^-  CjAWOf  |lA|b 
X\OX     A3Ab?       9.    Jr     TT)|1)]C    bo    CIIaIa|6    Tr)e    n}'ACA1|t-TT)Ófl    '3 

A  |iAÓ.  10.  2l|t  cuaIa]]*  feAt;-]tA]ce  A]it  b]é  ejle  uA]6e? 
II.  cuaIa^.  12.  Ca  meub?  13.  )x  "  jort^OA"  fjr).  14 
i)o  cuaIat6  n)e-fré]r)  é,  a  ^t^Ó  leAC,  3ii]t  jtAbAjf  "  co' 
c]iior)A  "  le"  beAC  "  co  3l]C  le"  f]or)r)AC,  A3Uf  "  co  Aii^p- 
Iac  le"  leoT),  15.  jf  "]orT)6A"  ^ocaI  3tteAT)ArbAil  bióeAÓ 
A3A]T)T).  30  c^uce  b]  30  leoji  eolu]]»  A]3e  A^ji  V)e-\t\h 
^3"r  ^11^  bAO^riib.  16.  b-pujl  A3Ab  uAi6e  cort)Ai|ile  ai? 
c-|*eAt)bii]i)e?     17.  T,'^,  fo  i: 

Ní^  b]  CATr)ceAc  a  b-r]3  at)  o^l, 

MiV    CUltl    AUflOf    Al|l    feA1)Ól|l, 
tlíV    b-AbAjjl    T)AC    l)-b&AT)CAJl    CÓIJI, 

Mív  b-ob  A3uf  i)A  b-1<^]tT^  oi)ói|t, 
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Niv  bj  cjtUA^Ó  A^ui*  T)iv  bi  boTj,  2 

MiV   C|té|5    bo    CAjlvXlb   A]]t   A    ciijb,  J 

^ía  bi  rr)|-rbo6Ari)Ail,  t)^  bó<M)  c|iO|b, 

21Y  T)iv  b-ob  "(  TtjA'f  &15]U  biiic. 
Sit)  bu[c  corbAijile  ai)  c-SeAi}bii]r)e ;  i)Ac  ii7A]C  ai)  coit)- 
Aiytle  i-  18.  b-ptql  cu  Atn)  pi)  JfAbéjl?  19.  'C'^\]rr). 
20.  "CAitji  A  Iftjc  ADO  TO  J  b-Tu|l  cu  A]5  eiTceACc  le  bo 
6í^Aitb|i<NéAi|i  ^At)  t^caI  A]n  bjc  A  |i<\.&  cu  pe]r)?  21. 
"Ml  n7U]i)ce  30  co|3citioc;"  b]  ]-e-fAt)  ye^l  (a  while,  a 
Fliort  time)  a  b-'pftA|t)c  a5u]*  ai)I)  2lllAtt7A]rj,  A3uf  CAb  t> 
At)  n)A]c  tt)ut;a  liA]b  djot  njo  eoluji*  Ajje  'i)a  civ  A5Ait)-TA, 
A  b'  f-Ai) 't  ad  n)-h<S]le?  22.  "CAtnuib  a^^  corhjiAÓ  Ar)0]y 
Ai|t  TeAD-jtAjce  A5Uf  A^fi  TeAt)-f5eulcA|b ;  b-fUjl  •'  au 
oiiieAb  ÍVCA  AjAb-f  A,  a't"  ca  A]5  bo  6eA]ibiiACA]it  ?  23. 
<De)|i  fe-TAU  50  b-p'-iil  piof*  A]5e  uiof  1170  'i)a  civ  asattj-ta; 
Acc  be]]iin7-Te  t)AC  b-f:iiil.  24.  (2lcAT]t)  cu]Tbi)]5  a]|i  ro, 
A  li)5|i) ;  "da  n)ol  a^ut  da  cív]D  cu  feiD-"  6i|*cf]6  rD||-o 
lib  le  c&]le,  ói]t  beiticeA|t  IjDD : 

"Ma  cAbATji  bo  bfieic  A]|t  ad  5-ceub  ]*5eul, 
3o  rD-bei|ti6  ad  cAob  e^le  o]tc"  : 

'DUAiit  eifcpi^  le  T5eiil  TA|t|tu|5eAccA  A]|t  5AC  cAob,  add 
fID  béAjvpAb  biteiceAti^DAT  "  CIA  AjAib  ]y  |:eA]i|t."  25.  jf* 
rnii'c  b'  iDS^AD  A]it  A  b-pujl  A5Ab,  beiji  cu,  5iii\8  tbop, 
A-^ny  civ  A]5  b'  jDSeAD  ST^ao  Tiioft  o|tc,  A5UT  cuin;Dl5 : 
"Jl*  rDAC  bu]c  bo  rbAC  50  b-pofCA|t  &, 

^cc  IT  jD^éAD  bu]c  b'iD56AD  50  b-ce|3  y]  fA  5-c|t6." 
26.  CAb    6   be]ii   bo  6eA]tb]tACA]|i   leji*  ypy.     27.  «DeniitD 
Suft : 

"  ^Ant3  leiseAf  A  C05A11  c^uD 
Mo  A  jtiiD,   le  rDDAO]  bAOC ; 
Co5A]iDAC  DAc  dsaIÍadd  rSjc 
Ó  iiACAj*  Ó  b]!*  50  ciiiuji." 
28.  Ó    ca    fib   ADOif   A    bneirt)    le   cejle  a  b-citeif   ye^y^ 
(in    a   trial    of  knowledge),  be|8    A5A]dd    5DACU5A6    ejle. 
Silcc   tjIac    uAiiT)-]*e    A15   ^tDceAcc  6uic,  ad  coiijAiftle  yo  a 
bei|i  0'Í)ívIa  Piodd  t)'  iDSéAD: 

"  ^Aib   rDo   ceA5A|*5,  a    ID51D    V]^V,  V^   b6AD    biv^i    Ay  bo 
bejlb. 
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ríío|t  b'  Ajlue  cu  A  il'olc  i-DAfi  ó|t,  t)A  U5t)A  lUoF^  't)siít3; 
nío|i  b'  Aili;e    ru  a  5-c]iuc  fAO]ft,  'i;a  í)e]]ib|ie  ^a  caoit) 

c]m]c. 
)f  T)io|i  8eA|in7Ab  ^  at?  c-eu5  ;  a  ^jtixAÓ  (cheek,  brow),  |r 

SleseAl  'r)A  'v  rWA&  r^S  ,(s^^^g^)- 
6)líot)óift  ^A  CAori)  beAÍb;  a'^  CIa|x]Aija  ^a  beAji5  <D|ieAc 

(features) 
Súr'^iji?A  f  A  5eAl  5r)ti ;  bo  cuAbAjt  yo  b'0115  f  a  ]*eAC. 

^>1v\    T17eAllA6    CU    At)    -pole    TT}A|l  Ó|t ;    A1)    beul    TT)A|l    ftÓf    T)A  'u 

5ftuA6  51ai) 
t^Cv  'x)    COUP  ■^  ^^^  -[-elri^TOe  (slender)  feAi)3;    a  civ  Iat}  be 
jfieAi)    aY   536  JeAi;."     29.  ^^-^cAirt?  at)  beA5-con)A]|tle 
r)i  TtjeAUpAji  n)é. 

VOCABULARY. 


Coiti  (pr.  kor/i),  a  crime ;  cÓ]ti,  koirh, 

adj.   just ;  justice, 
puireog,  a  skylark. 
nj.\oó.\n)    (pr.    wee-am'),  from   Ttj.\ot, 

soft,  to  affect,  to  move,  to  excite 

to  tears. 


2I)e.\lroc,  for  njeAlcocAio,  would  be- 
guile. 

SeAciT^\U,  from  reAc,  aside,  apart,  a 
digression,  an  oversight,  wander- 
ing, error. 

có]f\,  search ;  A]j\  cojit,  in  search. 


EXERCISE  LXXXV. 

BY  THAT  LAKE  ^YHOSE  GLOOMY  SHORE. 

From  the  "  Irish  Melodies"  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

VoTjT) — "  2lo  CAilfi)  boTjT}  GimonnAc." 

h 

21  i5-5leAiin  ao  Oub-locA  'r  lé  tj-a  tAoB, 
'N  i^jr  v^n  feini)  r«ireo3  rór  a  mAii), 
2l)tt  bXATi  X\|t&  A^Ue,  01*  c-]ovn  at)  cuaih, 
CuAió  tjAoii)  CAo]it)3eitj  Ó5  cunj  ruA]n. 
"'dn  beAn,  "í^  A]n  njo  tó]|x,  of  b-pujaió 
"  :^ln  i\ic  ro>  nj.béióió  npe  ]:eArt>  'njo  lu|óe." 
pAftAorv !  ir  beA5  bo  CU15  r*  cti^ 
Sé  cluAin  ir  cleAtA  ti^eAUroc'  TijrjX 

II. 
Sf  Ci\p  Ó5,  »)A  i)-5ottTn-r>il, 
a.  cuin  A]f\  ceiceAó,  é,  'r  cunj  nu^Al; 
■buó  buAn  A  5ttí\ó.  'r  nfofi  com  léj  é, 
21  ho]t  'ijOA  céjle  ajs  sjoUa  Cé. 
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CjA   A]}\  b)Ó   i\)C   Alt   5lUAir    AI)   IJAOTÍ), 

Clu]i)  re  A  co]Xcé]n)  lé  tj-A  cAob; 
CéióeAó  roirt  t)o  rjAti,  &e  IÓ,  t)ó  t>'o|óce 
CAfpAiD  A  rúil  le]r  x\t)r)rA  c-rlise. 

Ill- 

iillfi  h'A\i  r)A  cfteise  Aijojr  'ni  A  lujoe, 
Céió  re  cunj  rw*'^l'Wir  a'i*  cunj  tsfc. 
21)5  TnjuAineAó  A|tt  tjeAtij,  5A1)  cixf,  5A0  cp.ii\t> 
pi\  he]c  Ó  CACU5A0  ii)DC\  i:AO]  T5'\c. 

2lCC   nfl   AOI)    cU't|&,    00    ClAJI*,    pAjtAOfl  ! 

O  5Aec)b  TijTjiv,  ci\  ceAr)ATÍ)A]l,  tAoft: 
pAb  ci\  'vn  A  coblAó,  i:euc  'fA  cftiv 
CX\]c  A|5  fjlc  i)A  D-beott  lé  5tiíNó. 

iu. 
3ai)  eA5lA  55\óA,  cTtf  crteA5A  30115, 
5o  cuAf  »)A  h-A)Ue  leAo  rf  a  101^5, 
1r  'puAiri   *50   ÓeAltlUIo  bíM)  AO  lAé, 
tl'vojlfio  TSepu  A  bt^cAc  'f  A  5oé. 
1r  CTtwAIó  At)  ctioióe,  A  cí^  AJ5  nA  0Aoiri;i 
0111  b'éir  A  f)-A|tiiU5A6  lé  ij-A  cAob, 
C)o  léiti)  50  seipneAc  6  i)-a  fivrij. 
1r  éejlo  lé  i:;m)Aó  f,  ta  c-rnC\tij. 

u. 
?l  1^)1  bo  lione,  A  5leAno-&^-loc,* 
Cu]c  CC\|c  té  5lArAó  Af)  Ue  50  njoc. 
t^o  ii)Aoó«\rt)  50  njAll  é  rtiUAfoe  so  '0  iÍ)I)Aoí, 
y.  &'eu5  crié  5H-^6  'r  cne  reAcii)AU  ctioióe — 
CfiA  5U1Ó  b'A  1)-Ai)^n)  beAcA  tucAjn, 

t>0   ClOireAÓ   Ceol   A]|t    ^Ab    At)    CUA^t), 

lé  A  TtAib  DA  ct}0]c  'r  tjA  5leAi)cA  binn, 
'NuAin  A  b*é)|t]5  A  cAire  jeAl  ó'tj  cuirjn. 

•  Glen  of  the  two  lakes. 


END  OF  PART  IV. 
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PART  V. 

FORTT-NINTH  LESSON. 

CONJUGATION  OF  A  DERXVATR-E  ACTRTE  VERB. 

Our  readers  must  have  seen  in  some  of  the  Gaelic  exer- 
cises that  the  future  tense,  and  the  conditional  mood  of  cer- 
tain verbs  have  been  presented  in  a  form  quite  different  from 
that  shown  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verb  rnol,  praise  thou,  as 
is  shown  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Lessons. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  class  of  verbs  which  make  the 
future  tense  terminate  in  ocAb,  and  that  of  the  conditional  in 
ocApr),  and  not  in  pAb  and  in  ^^ait)!).  It  appears  also  that 
this  class  is  by  no  means  few,  nay,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
comprises  a  vast  number  of  verbs.  They  can,  therefore,  be 
fitly  ranked  under  a  special  conjugation. 

THE  SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
Active  voice. 
Example:   BeAT)r)ui5  {beannee),  bless  thou;  salute.     In 
Scotch  Gaelic,  beATirjAjC  ;  Fr.  benir  ;  benison,  a  blessing. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD — PRESENT  TENSE. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1 

2.  beAwu]5,    beannee,  bless 

thou. 

3.  beAr)T)u]5-A6  fé,  beannee- 

00  she,  let  him  bless. 

See  Lessons  5,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  in  which  the  meanings  of  the  tenses,  and 
their  inflections  are  explained. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD — PRESENT  TENSE. 
Singular.  Plural. 


.     beAT)nuj5-rr)uib">     let  us 
beAT)T)iii5-rr)uif  j     bless. 

2.  beAT;!)u)5|6,  bless  ye. 

3.  beAt^T)u]3-&]|*,     let     them 

bless. 


l.beAr)r)U]5-Tn7,  1  bless. 

2.  beAur)u]5-]|t,  thou  blessest. 

3.  beAt)ijui5-i6  x'e,  he  blesses. 


1 .  beAT)r)U]5rt)u]&,  we  bless. 

2.  beAT)T)U]5ci6,  ye  bless. 

3.  beAtjoiqjib,  they  bless. 


The  personal  endings,  (1)  ^n?,  (2)  ift,  (3)  \6,  for  the  sin- 
gular; (1)  rt?ui&,  (2)  Cjo,  (3)  p,  for  the  plural,  are  the  same 
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as  the  inflections  of  the  verb  rnol,  an  example  of  the  first 
conjugation.     See  ^'-  Easy  Lessons"  page  54. 

The  relative  affirmative  is  beArjouijeAf ;  as,  At)  ce  a 
beAtjouiseAf*,  he  who  blesses.  The  habitual  present,  beAi> 
i)ui5eAt)t);  as, 

'n^e,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  blessing. 

Cll, 

re,  r'h 
ri')'), 

IMPERFECT. 
Singular.  Plural. 


beAWU]5eAor)< 


1.  beAi)t)ui5-TT)r),  vanny-inn 

used  to  bless. 

2.  beAr;t)ii]5-civ,  „ 

3.  beAr)T)U]5-A6  fe,      „ 

PERFECT. 
Singular. 
1 .  beAt)r)ui5-A|*,   vanny-as,  I 

blessed. 
*2.  beAr)r)U]5-if,  vimny-ish. 
3.  beAt?t)ui5  ]*e,  vanny  she. 


1.  beAT)r)U]5-TT)u]|*,  we  used  to 
bless. 

2.  beAi)t)ui5-ci,  „ 

3.  beAWU]5-&i|-,          ,, 


Plural. 
l.beAi)Uui5-rr)A|i5  we  blessed. 


2.  bcAi)uii|5-bA|t,  you  blessed. 

3.  beAt;uu]5-bA|a,  they  blessed. 

FUTURE. 


Singular. 
l.beAi)i)6cA&,  bannochadh,  I 
will  bless. 

2.  beAt)i;ócA||t,  bannochairh, 

thou  wilt  bless. 

3,  beAt}r)ocA]6    ye,  bannochy 

she,  he  will  bless. 


Singular. 

1.  beAt)r)0CAir)r),    vannochyn, 

I  would  bless. 

2.  beAr)r)occik.,iJa;z/<oc^á,  thou 

wouldst  bless.    . 

3.  beAi)i)0CA6  ^e,  vannochoo 

she,  he  would  bless. 


Plural. 

1.  beAWOCAn^iqb,    beannoch- 
amudh,  we  will  bless. 

2.  beAi)i)0CAi6,  bannochy,  you 
will  bless. 

3.  beAt)i)ocA]&,     bannochidh, 
they  will  bless. 

CONDITIONAL. 

Plural. 

1.  beAUUOCATTjuif,  vannocha- 
mush,  we  would  bless. 

2.  beAT)r)ocA]6,?;aw/ioc/iy,  you 
would  bless. 

3.  beApoocAibir,     vannocha- 
deesh,  they  would  bless. 
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3oa 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular. 

1.  50  rt)-bei^T)r)U]5A&,  ^£>  man- 

nyidh,  may  I  bless. 

2.  50  TT)-beAi)i)ui5-i|t,  go  man- 

7i7/irh,msLyest  thou  bless. 

3.  5on7-beAur)U]5e  j*e,^o/wa?z- 

«3/  she,  may  he  bless. 


Plural. 

1.  50     Ti7-beAt)r)iti5rt;u|b,    ^0 
mannymudh,  may  we  bless. 

2.  5on7-beAT)r)u]5C]6,^o  ma«- 
ny-hee,  may  ye  bless. 

3.  50  TD-beAt)r)ui5|f5,  (70  ?;2a«- 
ny-idh^  may  they  bless. 


With  the  prepositional  pronoun  bArt),  to  me  (buic,  to  thee ; 
bo,  to  him;  b],  to  her  ;  bu|t)r),  to  us;  bAoib,  to  you  ;  boib, 
to  them),  this  verb  expresses  a  salutation;  as,  50  nj-beAt)- 
T)ii]5e  i)|A  6uié, God  save  you;  50  n)-beAi)r)u]5e  Í)ia  ÓAOjb, 
God  save  ye. 

Infinitive,  beAT)r)u5v\6,  hannoo,  to  bless. 

Participle,  beAUT)U5AÓ,       „        blessing. 

Note — "  A  noun  is  a  word  capable  of  declension  only.  A  verb  is  a 
■word  capable  of  declension  and  conjugation  also.  The  fact  of  verbs  being 
declined  as  well  as  conjugated  must  be  remembered.  The  participle  has  the 
declension  of  a  noun  adjective;  the  infinitive  mood,  the  declension  of  a  noun 
substantive.  Verbs  of  languages  in  general  are  as  naturally  declinable  as 
nouns." — The  English  Language,  by  Professor  Latham,  p.  290. 

The  infinitive  mood,  in  Gaelic,  and  the  active  participle,  have  the  prepo- 
sitional as  well  as  the  independent  form ;  as — infin : 

beAr;n)ii5A6,  to  bless. 
"  Le"  beAor)ii5v\6,  ^^  pour'  benir,  for  the  puspose  of  bless- 
ing. 

"  hoi"  beA^ijujAÓ,  to  bless. 

Participles:  2l|3  beAut)ii5A6,  a  blessing;  ]A|i  nj-beATjuu 
5AÓ,  after  blessing. 

VOCABULARY. 


t)Tle<^cT)Ul^,». second  conjugation  from 
bneAc,  a  perception,  judgment; 
btieAcnuTo'  ^-  to  judge,  perceive 
in  the  mind,  behold,  observe. 

tJMo'  force,  power,  substance ;  5A0 
1 1M5,  without  force,  &c.,  useless ; 
nus  5^1)  bnis,  a  thing  of  no  ac- 
count ;  bnisiijAtt,  solid,  good, 
substantial. 

btiocAjTiG,  a  butcher  (from  bnoc, 
meat;  raw,  broken  flesh). 


CorAti;lAcr,/.  likeness  ;  from  co  and 
r ATijUcc,  root ;  fArijAil,  similar, 
like 

lAiini<*6,  (eer-ree),an  asking,an  effort, 
an  attempt;  iat^í\aióacc,  the 
same ;  root,  lAnt^,  ask,  seek  after. 

5póUA,  m.  (fourth  dec.)  a  piece  of 
meat ;  a  fragment,  a  joint ;  bro- 
ken meat;  plur.  rpollAió,  n^AiUe 
lejv  nA  rpoUAi&ib,  together  with 
the  fragments. 
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EXERCISE  LXXXVI. 
2lr)  TTJAbAÓ  AJU]*  A  f5AC. 

i)o  50|b  tDA&AÓ  fpóllA  A|*  c|5  bitócAi|te,  A5uf  bo  b]  bul 
CA]t  AbA]r)  A  bA]le  le|i*,  'duaiii  bo  b]xcAci}ui5  ye  a  cofArb-  i 
Iacc  yé]\)  'y4^v  c-ffiuc.     i)o  rbeAf  ]-é  ju^i  njAbAÓ  e]le  a  b]  I 
ATjij  le  5fieitt)  ^ooIa  :  caji^ic  bu|l  A]it,  ai)  bA]iA  fpóllA  a  be]c 
A]5e  rnA|t  At)  5-ceAbt)A.     l.e]|*  |*|i)  C115  ]*e  ]A|t|t]A6  a]|i,  acc 
bo  cujc  uA|6e  ai)  Tt)é]b  b]  ai)I)  a  beiil,  A5ii|*  n^Aji  |*o  bo  caiI 

At)  C-)Ort)lAt). 

2li|t  V]^  5<M)  b]ti5  CAilceAfi  50  n)]V\c  jtiib  bitigtrjAjt.  . 


VOCABULARY. 


2l|n  pAb,  entirely. 

beATjcnAJo,  the  prep,  case  of  he^v- 
cneAC,  a  widow ;  a  contraction 
for  beAtj,  a  woman,  and  cne;5- 


eAc,  forlorn,  forsaken — a  woman 
bereft  and  alone  ;  a  relict, 
tic  50^6,  u:ually  rsum»  '"•  to  cease, 
to  give  over,  to  slip  or  slide  off; 
to  desist. 


EXERCISE  LXXXVII. 

B]  A15  beAr)CTieA]5  ceA^ic  a  1^115  ub  5AC  ttJAjb]!).  i)u- 
bA]]tc  At)  beAi)  \e]ie  ]:é]v :  "  21)a  bc)it]it)  bA  oijieAb  ó[iija 
6],  béA|tpAib  x']  ^A  60  ]*At)  U\."  í)o  ]t]t)i)e  |*i  AtbUjO,  acc 
cAjilív  A]*,  5u]t  ]*5U]|t  At)  ceA|tc  ó  b|té|c  A]]i  |:Ab. 

M|  tDAji  rbeív|'ir)uib  ciiiceA|t  atoac  be  5i)Aé. 

Note. — Verbs  ending  in  ^5  are  derived,  some  from  nouns, 
others  from  adjectives. 

From  nouns ;  as, 


NOUNS. 

2lcc,  a  decree. 

21  Ic,  a  height,  a  joint  (Latin, 
alius,  high). 


BAjtjt,    a    top,    a 
swelhni:  tide. 


VERBS. 

2IÓC1115,  pass  a  decree,  enact. 

2llrui5j  to  extol,  to  magnify  ; 
to  thank  God  ;  rjjjle  iilcu- 
5AÓ  le  <DiA,  a  thousand 
thanks  to  God;  a  jirayer 
ever  on  the  tongues  of  the 
Catholic  Irish. 

BA|x|tu|5,  to  come  to  a  top, 
to  increase,  to  swell ;  to 
flow  like  the  tide.  Spelled 
bu|iitu|5  sometimes. 
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XOUNS.  VERBS. 

Bivr?  death.  Bi\riil35   P^^t  to  death,    kill, 

perish. 
BeAt)r),   (as  if  b^c  A^t)),  the    BeAWU]5,  bless, 
felicity   of   life ;    heAV),    a 
woman,  is  from  be,  a  crea- 
ture, a  being,  and  A]r),  fair. 
BcACA,  life,  food.  BeAcii|5,  feed. 

Cac,  a  battle.  Cacu^j,  to  contend,  fight,  to 

tempt;  CAC115AÓ,  fighting, 
temptation. 
Cé|rn,  a  step.  Cé]mv]'5,  step,  move, advance, 

stride. 
C]\]oc,  end.  Cftioct)ii]5,  to  bring  to  an  end. 

Ciijc,  trembling.  Citici;ui3,  to  quake,  to  trem- 

ble. 
CiiAiTtc,  a  round,  a  circuit,  a    Cua]|icui5,  to  look  for,  to  go 

visit.  around,  to  search  for. 

Cu]n)\)e,     (co,    with,    n)e]V&,    Cu]rbT;i5,  recollect. 

mind),  recollection, 
^ofic,  hunger,  injury.  3*^|tcu]5,  to  hurt,  injure ;   t?a 

50]tcui5  ti7é,do  not  hurt  me. 
)orr)v\i>,  many,  a  multitude.        jon)Abiii5,  to  multiply. 
j  Ofib,  order.  Oiibajj,  to  order. 

I  Pi  At)  (pr.  pee-an,  in  one  syl.),    P|Ar)t)ui3,  to  pain. 
!      pain. 

'  Sol,  ihe  sun  ;  Toliif*,  light.         Solrui5  (and  X^\h'\o)i  to  en- 
lighten. 
"Cox,  beginning.  "Coi-uij,  commence,  begin. 

"Cjteoit,  a  lead,  a  guide.  'C|ieo]ui|5,  to  lead,  to  guide, 

to  direct,  steer. 

ADJECTIVES.  ^  VERBS. 

2ln&,  high.  2Í|ibui3,  elevate. 

'illbjó,    ripe  ;    Aip^o,    same  ;    2iibui5  and  Apu|5,  to  ripen. 

(from  A],  an  element,  b^Ó, 

of  food). 
Bi\r),  white,  pale.  Bcm^ujj,  to  make  white,  to  lay 

bare,  to  devastate ;  to  grow 

vexed,  angry,  mad — because  the  features  grow  pale  when 

the  soul  is  filled  with  anger. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

Beo,  living,  lively. 

Bo8A|t    (pr.    boioer),    deaf; 

hence  the  common  English, 

bother. 
B03,  soft. 
BuAt),  lasting,  enduring. 

Cjui),  still,  silent. 

Í)ao|i,  slavish,  condemned. 
4)eA]i5,  red. 

<t)ub,  black. 

■pAbA,  long. 

"polliif,  apparent. 

« 

"puAjt,  cold. 

3eu|i,  sharp,  sour 

'La3,  weak. 

^Aol,  bare,  smooth,  blank, 
mild,  harmless.  Welsh, 
moil ;  Latin,  mollis. 

2t)A|tb,  dead. 

^Óillf,  sweet. 

21)]!),  fine,  minced. 

2t)óit,  large,  great. 
Sao|i,  free. 
SAi6b)|i,  rich.i 
Sl<M),  safe,  sound. 

Soijtb,  prosperous. 
'C]]\]xx),  dry. 
UtíjaI,  humble. 


Beoóui  j,  to  vivify,  to  enliven. 
BoÓ]tu|5,  to  deafen. 


Bojujj,  to  soften. 

BuAi)u]3,  persevere,  continue, 
make  lasting. 

C|úi;u]5,  to  pacify,  to  render 
silent. 

í)A0ítu]3,  to  condemn. 

í)eA]t3ui3,  redden,  blush,  in- 
cite. 

i)ubui3,  blacken. 

'pAí5U]3,  lengthen. 

'po|ll|'i3,  reveal,  make  known, 
publish. 

piiA|iiii3,  cool. 

3eiiliiii3,  sharpen,  make  sour. 

'LA3U13,  weaken. 

2l)v\olui3,  to  level,  to  sweeten, 
to  appease. 

2t)Aitbu|3,  to  deaden. 

^)|lri5>  to  sweeten. 

^)j'il3i  to  make  fine,  to  ex- 
plain. 

2t)ó(tii]3,  enlarge,  magnify. 

Sv\oiiu|3,  to  make  free. 

Sv\ióbft]3,  to  enrich. 

SU\i;u|3,  to  save,  to  redeem, 
to  render  sound. 

Soi|tbii|3,  to  prosper. 

TfiimiS,  to  dry. 

Urt?lu]5,  to  humble. 


Verbs  derived  from  adjectives  have,  besides  the  transitive, 
a  reflective  meaning,  which  is  well  exemplified  in  the  verb 
derived  from 
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Í)e^]t3,  red.  í)eAii5ui3,  to  redden,  to  en- 

kindle;  as,  feeA-fi3ui3  at;  cejrie,  kindle  the  fire;  to  make 
red  with  anger,  to  inflame,  to  excite ;  beA|i5U]5  &,  in- 
cense, inflame  him ;  to  grow  red  ;  as,  í5eA]t5U]5eAi;T;  fe, 
he  blushes. 

And  from  bat),  white ;  bCM;u]3,  to  whiten,  or  to  grow 
white — hence  (1)  to  devastate,  to  make  another  pale  with 
anger,  to  madden  one ;   (2)  to  grow  white,  pale. 

Note. — The  final  5  of  the  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular,  is,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  not  aspirated,  and  is  pronounced  hard.  The  written 
language  favours  the  aspirated  sound. 

"  The  pronunciation  of  3  (hard  and  unaspirated)  is,"  says 
Dr.  O' Donovan,  "one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the 
AJunster  dialect." — p.  60. 

VOCABU^RY. 


Cheese,  civ^r;  2nd  dec.  gen.  cAjre 
(Latin,  caseus).  Cixir  means  also 
regard,  love,  esteem". 

Crow  (1)  pni-\c.\n,  (2)  Fioop,  x}onr)o-s, 
from  V]or)\),  fair;  a  hooded- crow, 
the  corvus  coruLc  —  pnjACAr)  ; 
from  piiev\c,  to  grasp,  to  holri ; 
pTilAcAH  lODSDAc,  or  pn|Ac.\n 
cfi]orAC,  a  vulture  ;  prih^c^n 
VA  s-ceA^xc,  a  kite,  a  ringtail ; 
pniACAo  5ei\T^n.  a  buzzard. 

Claw,  cv-nh  ;  plur.  ctuibA. 

How,  nAc;  liteially,  "is  it  not?"  how 


peculiarly  Irish — it  adds  strength 
to  the  expression. 

Piece,  sneAn;,  pforA. 

Snatch,  CÓ15,  rsiob. 

Spied,  00  doDoAinc 

Tree,  ctiah,  m.  1st  D. 

^Vindow,  viM''eÓ5,  /.  2nd  D.  (from 
fen,  an  old  Irish  word  signifying 
air);  Fc.  fenetre  ;  Lat.  fenestra. 

Wug,  r^].\t,\{},  m.  dim.  of  Xoh'^t,  a 
shield — awing  spread  out  covers 
like  a  shield. 

Wishing,  A15  &uil  (le  ijuil,  with  a 
fair,  HAc  oeAv ;   how  beautiful,  j  wish)  le  vonn,  with  intent,  pur- 

ijAc  Aluirj.    The  negative  form  is  !  pose,  wish. 


EXERCISE  LXXXVIII. 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW. 

A  crow  snatched  a  large  piece  of  cheese  out  of  a  window, 
and  flew  with  it  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  with  intent  to  eat  it. 
A  fox  spied  her,  and  wishing  to  get  the  cheese,  thus  planned 
his  approaches:  "O,  fair  crow,"  said  he,  "how  beautiful 
are  thy  wings,  how  sparkling  thy  eyes,  how  (i)ac)  graceful 
(beA^-)  thy  neck  (rr)0]i)&Al) ;  thy  breast  («cc)  is  the  breast  of 
an  eagle;  thy  claws — I  beg  pardon — thy  talons  excel  those 
of  every  beast  of  the  field.     But  my  sad  sorrow  !  that  thou 
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art  dumb,  and  wantest  only  a  voice !"  The  crow  grew 
elated,  and  wished  to  show  that  she  had  a  sweet  voice.  She 
opened  her  mouth ;  down  dropped  the  cheese,  which  the 
fox  snapped  up,  and  observed  to  the  crow  :  "  Whatever  I 
said  of  your  beauty — of  sense  you  have  none." 

Men  seldom  flatter  without  some  selfish  views ;  and  they 
who  listen  to  flatterers  must  pay  well  for  such  alluring 
strains.  

FIFTIETH  LESSON. 

THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

To  conjugate  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  annex  to  the 
root  of  the  active  verb  those  "endings  which  shall  presently 
be  shown. 

Take  for  the  first  conjugation,  the  verb 
n)o\,  praise  thou : 
'^CA]i,     for  the  present  tense,         TtjolcAjt 
CAjó,  or  c],       imperfect  tense,     idoIcajó 
To  the         AÓ,  perfect  tense,  moUo 

root,TT)ol,  -{  |:A|t  (]íéA|i),     future  tense,  n)olpA|i 

annnex      I  ^iAjoe,  conditional  tense,  TrjolpA^óe 

I  CA,  ce,  for   the    passive 

l^  participle,  n^olcA 

In  this  manner  are  formed  all  the  tenses. 

Present — molcAii,  which  is  the  present  tense  also  of  the 
imperative,  indicative,  or  optative,  according  to  its  position 
in  a  sentence :  n)olcA]i,  me,  I  am  praised ;  or,  let  me  be 
praised ;  30  idoIcaix  n)e,  that  I  may  be  praised — the  opta- 
tive formed  by  the  use  of  50,  that,  like  the  French  (j[iie. 

Observe.     In  the  passive  there  is  no  inflection  or  change  in  the  persons 
of  each  tense.     The  personal  pronoun  or  the  subject  must  be  expressed  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  persons,  whether  first,  second,  or  third ;  as. 
Singular.  Plural. 


1.  rDolcAji  f]i)r),we  are  praised. 

2.  n^olcAjt  fib,  you  are  praised 

3.  rr)okA|t  iA&,they  are  praised 


1.  n7olcA|t  rt)é,  I  am  praised. 

2.  n)olcA|icu,  thou  art  praised. 

3.  n)olcA|i  é,  or  b  he,  or  she, 

is  praised. 

In  like  manner  the  persons  of  the  other  tenses  are  expressed  by  means  ol 
the  personal  pronouns  or  subject  after  the  single  inflection,  which  is,  like  the 
past  tense  in  English,  common  to  all. 
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In  the  third  person  singular  the  secondary,   or  aspirated,  and  not  the 
primary  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  found  to  represent  the  subject. 

VOCABULARY. 


Si})r)-vcutt,  m.  1  dec,  from  nifn,  fine  ; 
andt:eun,grass,soft  grass,smooth 
grass,  meadow. 

5|ol,  gen.  rfl,  seed,  corn,  issue,  race, 
children,  clan,  tribe  ;  rfol  ttAibio, 
of  the  race  of  David ;  rfol  MeM- 
lA]D,  of  the  race  of  the  O'Neills. 

CoiivNó,  m.  1st  dec,  gen.  rontiAjó, 
produce,  fruit,  fruitfulness ;  pro- 
nounced tlioroo.  Observe  how 
it  differs  in  sound  from  CATib 
{tharw),  a  bull;  and  from  CAXjfib 
and  cAiixbe,  tháirv,  thab~ve,  gain, 
advantage,  profit.  "  lr  beArj- 
nui5CO  coTtAó  bo  bnoT)ti — lofA," 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb, 
Jesus. 


CjoeM  (from  c]ti,  of  the  head,  source  ; 
and  X\l,  offspring),  clan — a  race, 
a  kind,  a  class,  a  progeny,  a  na- 
tion; pronounced  with  (i)  scarce- 
ly articulated — knaui.  It  is  of 
the  second  dec.  and  makes  the 
gen.  case  c)T)é|l,  kneyil, 

Cnuionio'ieAtx,  present  tense,  imper- 
ative of  ct\u]t)nio,  gather,  collect, 
root;  ctiuinn. gathered, rolled  to- 
gether, folded ;  ctiuiooe,  the  orb, 
world. 

3oiri,  V,  called, 

lé]5ceAtt,  from  léi5,  let,  allow,  pas- 
sive Imperative. 

2I)A]beAn,  n.  f.  2  dec  gen.  tijAibipe  ; 
contractedly,  n^\|br)e,  and  pro- 
nounced n^AiTjoe ;  Latin,  mane. 

EXERCISE  LXXXIX. 
civ    ^AO]    l^eAii)    A1)tJ    AOl)    iVJC,     A5U|*     bjÓeAÓ     AT)    C-Ú|l    C]]t]n) 

le  }^e\cx]\K.  2l5iif  bo  bi  jdaji  i*]1).  10.  2l5Hf  bo  50111 
<DiA  be' I)  ui]t  cjitiit),  caUtt»  ;  A5uf  be  cituii)i;u5A6  t)A  1)- 
uii'pe,  bo  gojit  |-é,  ]:Ai|t|t5e.  2l5iir  bo  coduaijic  Í)ia  51111 
bu6  Tb^ic  fp;.  11.  215111*  bubAi|tc  fe;  CU5A8  ai?  cAUrb 
|:eu|t,  A5uf  at)  liiib  a|*  a  b-ci5  tiol,  a5u|*  citAi?  co]tAi6  a 
be]iteAf  coitjtAÓ  bo  ]iéi|t  0.  Cjuéil,  a  b-piiil  a  j-iol  ATjrj 
Tíéit)  Ai|i  AT)  caIatt).  2l5ui*  bo  b]  TDA^t  x\V-  12.  2l5ur 
CU5  AT)  caIait)  rt)ii)feiiit,  A5Uf  litib  a  bei|ieA]*  fiol  be  ]\'e-\yi. 
A  ciT)&il,  A5u|*  CjtAi)  bo  beiiteA]'  coitAÓ  be  |téi|i  a  ciT;éjl. 
2l5ui*  bo  coi;i)A]|tc  «DfA  5U|i  bii6  TÍMjé^fii).      13.  2l5Uf  ho 

|l]T)t)e    AT)    T)Ó]I)    A5U[*    AT)    TÍ)A]b]1)    AT)    C|teA|*    líV. 

PASSIVE  VOICE — SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
Take  beAi)T)ui5,  bless  thou,  to  which  annex. 


^  CA|1, 

—  jbe 

—  a6 

—  ce 
Change  U15  into  ocA}t 

OCA]  8 


for  the  present, 
„      imperfect, 
„      perfect, 
,,      participle, 
,,      future, 
,,      conditional. 
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In  the  past  participle  ce,  and  the  other  tense  endings,  c, 
in  the  suffix  is  sometimes  aspirated  and  sometimes  not.    The 
cause  of  this  shall  presently  be  shown. 
VOCABULARY. 

oi6ce,  at  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
TtjeAoorj  v^  l)-o]6ce,  the  middle 
of  the  night.  This  word,  from 
its  being  aspirated  in  the  middle, 
appears  to  be  a  derivative,  and  is 
derived  probably  from  o]ó  or  aid, 
an  element,  a  symbol,  a  cause ; 
and  ce,  or  ceo,  darkness. 


R]A5Ail,  f.,  a  rule ;  derived  from  nioi 
a  king,  and  i\]\,  a  wish,  desire, 
pleasure;  and,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  approbation,  mark,  impres- 
sion. From  tiiAgAjl  is  derived 
TxiA5lu3Aó,  to  rule,  to  direct,  to 
govern,  to  regulate ;  ii;r)-^  m^o- 
AlcA,  religious  women,  nuns ; 
from  ii]A5A]l,  is  derived  (1.) 
njAjAlrójTi,  a  ruler;  and  (2.) 
ni^^ol'-Mo^eoit^,  a  ruler,  from 
T^U^olwio'^'i»  ruled ;  Latin,  regula, 
a  rule. 


ConjAttfeA,  m.  a  sign,  a  mark,  a  token, 

print,  vestige,  proof;   cotijAncA 

DA  ci^oicc,  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

It   is    derived   apparently   from 

cori;,  together,  and  AitteAtij,  to 

reckon,   to   count — because  by 

signs  or  marks  objects  are  rec- 
koned. 
locfiAn,  m.  a   luminary,  a   lamp,  a 

light,  a  candle,  from  15,  (for)  day, 

or    l)A,   colour,   brilliancy,   and 

cttAn,  a  stand,  a  support. 
OjDce,   m.   fourth   dec,   pronounced 

ee-che,  and  sometimes,  especially 

in  poetry,  ee — night,  as  opposed 

to  U\,  day ;  ijocc  means  a  special 

night — this  night,  and  is  in  op-* 

position  in  meaning  to  An  ]uó, 

to-day;   be  U\  a'x  &'  oióce,  by 

day  and  night ;   njeAoor)  oiece, 

midnight;  A]\\  uAjft  An  njeAooiD 

EXERCISE  XC. 
14.  213111*  bubA]]ic  i)i<v:  bjOeAO  Ioc]iaio  a  fpeuji  ve]rne, 
A3u|*  ^tojueAÓ  tl^^  ^l^lí^  ■^^  ^^  '^'S^^X  ■^^'^  oi^ce,  A5uf 
b]6eA6  ]*(Ab  A]]!  \o\}  corbAjtcA  a5U|*  A^jt  ]*oi)  Airrjfnt  A5uf 
Ai|i  yox)  lAece  A5uf  bl]A5At).  15.  2l5ui*  t5eAl|tu]5eA6  |*iAb 
A  |'peu]i  t;e]rbe,  CAbAijtc  folu]i*  A]]t  Atj  CAÍArb.  2l5U|*  bo 
-[xjUUeAO  AtblAió.  16.  2I5UI*  bo  jtiuue  <t)iA  6a  locii<\|u 
njófiA,  At;)  locjiAt}  ^x  rrjo  le  ]1]A51u5a6  au  Ue  ;  A^ixf  ai) 
locftAU  It*  ^"5^'^  "^^  T^I<^5^"5a6  At)  o|6ce  :  a5u|*  t;<v  jiguIca. 
17.  2l5U|-  bo  cu]|i»  i)iA  jAb  A  ]*peii]t  \)e\x[)e  le  |*oluf  a 
CAbAijic  Ajjt  AT}  caIatt».  18.  2l5Uf  le  ]via51u5a8  aiji  au 
I0  A511]*  Ai|i  Ai)  0]6ce,  A5U1*  bo  |to]i)i)  &p]\x  Ai;  ]*oluf 
A5Uf  At)  bo|icAbA]*.  2I5UI*  bo  coi^ijAjltc  <t)iA  5U]t  bub 
n}A]c  ]*]i).  19.  2l5Uf  ho  ftiwe  ai;  1)0)1)  a5U|*  ai)  n)A]biT) 
Ai)  ceACA]tn)A6  la. 

VOCABULARY. 
2l]nri)ió,   m,   an   animal,   a  brute,   a    5t)í\j5eAc,  creeping,  crawling. 


beast. 

^l^oéir,  /,  live  or  dead  stock,  stuflf, 
household  furniture. 

DeAlb,  m,  shape,  image,  picture,  sta- 
ture. 


SoiUéiT^)  adj.,  clear,  bright,  lucid, 
manifest,  intelligible  ;  from  \o, 
easily,  and  leuti,  light. 
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EXERCISE  XCI. 

20.  2l3uf  &ubAi]tc  <t)]A;  cu5A]b]|*  txv  b-ujj-jce  ArrjAC 
Av  bu]\  co]t|iu]5ceAC  AT;t)  b-pu]l  AUArr?,  a5U|*  eui^lAic  a 
feubAi*  ecjollAO  o|*  C|Otjt)  i:)a  CAlrbAi)  ^ao]  fpeii|t  ^oiUé|fi 
tje^ri^e.  21.  2l5u|-  bo  c^xutu]-^  Í)1A  miollA  Ti)ó|tA,  A5uf 
5AC  u|le  í3U]l  beo,  co|t|tui5ceAc,  a  be]]t  t>A  b-"ir3ce  uaca 
bo  |xé]|i  A  cit;é]l.  2Í5U|*  bo  coT)i)Aifxc  Í)ia  5u|t  buó  n)A]c 
fltj.  22.  2l5u|*  bo  beAi}i5ui5  Í)ia  jAb  a]3  ]tA6 ;  b^oeAO 
rib  co]t|icAc  A5ur  "  leAci;ui5i6,"  a5U|-  Ijouaió  ui|*5ce  da 
b-pAi|x|i5eA6 ;  A5uf  "  1]oi;a6,"  ai?  euulAjc  Aift  ai;  caIatt?. 
23.  2l5u|*  bo  Ttji^ne  ai)  vó]r)  A5Uf  ai)  njAjb]!)  Arj  cii]5rT)A6 
U\.  24.  215111*  bubAT|tc  i)iA  :  CU5A6  At)  cAlArb  UAiÓce  atj 
bujl  beo  bo  jieift  a  ci^ejl,  ivifiDeii*  A5Uf*  5AC  u]le  i;]Ó  a 
f  i)ív]5eAf  A]|t  AT)  cAlAtb,  ^511]*  bíceACA  T)A  CAlrbAi)  bo  fvéiTi 
A  5-cit)eAl. 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

VERBS  IRREGULAR. 

The  number  of  verbs  irregular  in  Irish  is  ten.  They  are  called  irregular, 
mainly  to  conform  to  the  fashion  of  grammarians,  who  thus  denominate  in 
other  languages  that  class  of  verbs  which  differ  from  the  common  standard 
of  conjugation.  Irish  verbs  differing  from  the  regular  form  are  defective 
rather  than  irregular ;  moreover,  the  defect  is  confined  to  one  or  two  tenses, 
chiefly  to  the  perfect.  A  certain  very  numerous  class  of  verbs  in  Latin,  like 
those  defective  in  Gaelic,  borrow  the  perfect  from  some  obsolete  verbs  of 
kindred  meaning,  and  yet  they  are  not  denominated  irregular. 

"  It  is  very  evident,"  says  Robert  G.  Latham,  "  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  grammarian  to  raise  the  number  of  Etymological  irregularities  to  any 
amount,  by  narrowing  the  definition  of  the  word  irregular ;  in  other  words, 

by  framing  an  exclusive  rule This  is  the  last  art  (framing  exclusive 

rules)  that  the  philosophic  grammarian  is  ambitious  of  acquiring." — The 
English 


These  Gaelic  verbs  are:  (1)  be]|tiTT>,  I  bear;  (2)  bei|t]ni 
(veirhim)  I  give;  (3)  cluii;)]!!),  I  hear;  (4)  beAi^A^n?,  I  do  ; 
(5)  be]]\]w,  I  say;  (6)  fA^Ain?,  I  find;  (7)  peicim,  I  see; 
(8)  v.]'S]^,  I  reach  ;   (9)  te]6]n),  I  go;   (10)  ci5irr),  I  come. 

(1)  Beijt  (pr.  be-irh,  in  one  syl.  short),  Eng.  bear;  Anglo- 
Sax,    hearan ;  Goth,   bairan  ;  Lat.  fer  ;  Gr.  (^e'pco,  phero. 
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The  several  meanings  of  bent  are  :  (1)  bring,  (2)  bear,  (3) 
carry  ;  as,  be^jt  ad  |*o  at)  leAbAji,  bring  hither  the  book ; 
be]|t  uAiTD  AT)  leAbAjt,  bear  oíF  this  book ;  (4)  produce,  (5) 
bring  forth  ;  as,  A5Uf  beifipió  cu  rtjAC,  and  you  shall  bring 
forth  a  son  ;  applied  to  animals  signifies  (6)  yean,  (7)  litter, 
&c.  ;  (8)  to  lay  ;  as,  be||teAur)  ceA]ic  bub,  ub  5eAU,  a  black 
hen  lays  a  white  egg;  (9)  to  spawn;  (10)  to  obtain,  to  pro- 
cure; as,  bei|i  buAfo,  obtain  victory,  be]ji  beA^ACc,  obtain 
a  blessing.  It  has  as  many  meanings  as  the  word  "  bear"  in 
English.  "  The  word  '  bear'  is  used,"  says  Watts,  "  in  very 
diilerent  senses."  Or  the  word  "  get^'  in  the  same  language, 
which  implies  possession  of,  or  at,  any  place  or  thing  ;  (11) 
with  the  preposition  A|]t,  on,  it  implies  seize,  lay  hold  of, 
catch,  overtake,  be^^i  a]]i,  catch  him  (it) ;  ad  m-bei|tp]6  me 
A]|t,  shall  I  overtake  him?  Le]|*  (with)  coming  after  befft, 
gives  the  idea  of  taking  away  ;  bei|t  Icac  e,  take  it  away. 
These  are  the  several  meanings  which  be]|i  has  in  all  its 
moods  and  tenses  :  bjteir,  birth;  ó  mo  h]ie\i,  from  my  birth  ; 
b|te]C,  the  offspring  of  the  mind,  i.e.,  a  judgment,  sentence, 
decision,  determination;  a]5  cAb<\||ic  bjieice,  giving  a  judg- 
ment; b|ie]ceAm,  a  judge;  hence  the  Irish  |ieAccA.  bitejceA- 
t)Ar),  Rrehon  laws;   bjaeiceArbDAf,  a  judgment. 

B-^lJiirD,  I  give — a  form  of  CAbA^t,  give  thou. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  TEN  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


belli 
beiit 
clu|D 
be  AD 


5  bci|t 


]:eic 

1M5. 
cejo 


Active  Voice. 


Imperative  mood. 

2nd  person,  is  the 
root  or  theme.  3rd, 
eAÓ.  Plural — tDuip, 
-1Ó,  -bir. 


Indicative  mood. 

Present  tense.  Sin- 
gular, pt),-]!!,-  ]  6,  (j-e). 
Plu, — miiib,  -^Ó,  -^b. 


Imperfect.  , 

Singular — ]di)»-ca,-a&  (re).     Plural — TDU||',-i6,-bjf*. 
The  Imperfect  of  béAD  is  commonly  borrowed  from  SD]^» 
do,  act;  SDI^-jd  {nhee-7/in),  I  used  to  act,  do,  &c. 
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VOCABULARY. 


CAonA-pfoi)A  (wine-berries),  grapes ; 
from  c*\ottA,  the  plural  of  cAon, 
a  berry  (anything  red,  hence  it 
means  also  a  coal)  ;  and  t:fonA, 
of  wine,  gen.  case  of  t-'fon,  wine. 

tT'péin),  /.  2nd  dec.  contention,  strug- 
gling, endeavour,  attempt. 

tiriepi;,  V.  to  climb,  get  up  on ;  en- 
deavour, emulate,  attempt,  strug- 
gle; ni'l  SOX)  5ATI  A15  ti|ié|nj  leir 
An  cU%iDe  rX\  X\rib,thereisnouse 
endeavouring  to  get  up  on  a 
high  ditch.  Hence,  Dfiéjnjnte, 
a  ladder,  and  ijiaeimne,  warfare. 

^'in^io  ri>  »^1^  r)iit>-^l.  he  went  away 
a-walking  —  an  idiom  like  the 
English  "  he  went  his  way." 

CiTiio,  V.  to  arise;  ejni5  I'l-uvr.  rise 

up,    n.  dawn ;  A15  ejniB  *^n  l<^i-N  at 

the  dawn  of  day  ;  with  le  {with), 

it  denotes  success;    50  r)-e]]\\ij 


leAc,  may  it  prosper  with  you  ; 
ijíori  en^i5  leir,  it  did  not  pros- 
per with  him. 

i^forjcAtj,  a  vineyard;  from  pfoij  and 
CAT),  land. 

Nf  n;óri  le  TU^ó  jAb,  an  idiom — they 
are  not  worth  much ;  literally, 
they  are  not  great  (le  ttAó)  to  be 
spoken  of — le  lends  a  passive 
meaning  to  \\<\i). 

rrijopAll,  m.  1ft  dec.  a  bunch,  a  clus- 
ter, a  ftstoon. 

CixiopAllAC,  adj.  after  the  form  of 
bunches  or  clusters  ;  50  cT^jop- 
AllAc,  in  bunches,  in  festoons. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  a  fine 
head  of  hair,  or  to  berries  on  a 
tree.  SinicAn  cniopAll  da  5- 
CAon-i;iot)>\,  the  torrent  of  the 
cluster  of  grapes. 


EXERCISE  XCII. 
2ll)  SlOWAC  A3U|'  UA  CAO|tA-fIOr)A. 
4D'euliii5   T]oi)i)Ac  a  ]xeAC  a  b-píoi)CAT)  ai;t;  Ain)]*i|i  Atj 

^05Tt)Al|l 'l)UAl|l  blbAjl  t)A  CAOftA-|:iOI)A  t)eA|t5,  ApU]5Ce  A3U|* 

1A&  'i)i)  A  b-i:itiopA]ll  50  1)-aIh]i:),  5eii5AC,  A]]i  oa  cjiAobAib. 
)X  ]on)ÓA  lé|ii7  ASUi*  fciié]rt>  C115  ]*e  ]*uAf  0]tjtcii.      'MuAjjt 


n)ó|t  le  ]tA6  jAb."  'Co.p  ]-eA|vb. 


m 


PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1             2             3 

1 

2 

3 

of  bei|t 

is  Tiii3-^r»  <^in  ^115  re. 

ATtJAjl, 

A 

JAfl, 

AbAjl 

...  bent 

...  cii5-Ar    ...    C115  re. 

... 

... 

...  cluju 

...    CUaUa]*     ...        AjÓ  X^- 

... 

.. 

...  béAi; 

...  -[iit^t^eAr  ...     'niwe  re 

... 

., 

...  &e]|t 

...  bubft-Ar  ...     bubA]|tc  re. 

... 

...  VA5 

...  puAjt-Ar  ...    puAiji  re. 

... 

.. 

...  pejc 

...  coj)rjAric-Ar     cor)t;Ai|tc  re 

... 

.. 

...  1^15 

...  TiAt)3Ar,  itjAcc-Ar     niAcc  re  ... 

.. 

...  ce]b 

...    CUAÓ-Ar,   beAC-Ar       CUAjÓ 

re... 

.. 

...  C15 

...  CAiDic-eAf        cAjiJic  r& 

... 

.. 
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bei|i 
béi]t 

Cllt]t) 

pejc 

9  cei6 
10  c,5 


bej|t 
be  111 

clll]l) 
b&AT) 

beifx 

^eic 

cei6 
^3 


The  initial  consonant  is  aspirated. 


12  3  12  3 

^Ab,  ^A]\i,  t^AiÓ.  ^TAnnqb,  v<\]S,  pAjb. 

6  '^■^5  borrows  its  future  ii  om  5Ab,  take,  ^Ab- 

1:a&;  neg.  form,  t)]  b-i:ii|5eAb. 
9  cejo  makes  |iAcpA&  in  the  future. 

10  CI5        „       cioc|:a& (See  52nd  and  53rd 

lessons.) 

CONDITIONAL. 
Tiie  changeable  initial  consonant  suffers  aspiration. 


^ 


Singular. 


1  2  3 

'y  -pAiw,  'V'^,  -f-AÓ  {ye). 


1  2  3 

-Amuir,-FAi.ó,-pAibir. 


6  pí\5  makes  jAb-pA^iji},  in  this  tense. 
9  cé^ó     ,,       |tAcpATurj. 
10  c|5       „       qocpAiw. 

VOCABULARY. 

(Greek,   fieioi',     Latin, 


Die,  ready  to  die,  a  nucc  bíNjr. 
Espied,  00  coni)A]iic,  perf.  from  pejc, 

see. 
Fly,  V.  eicjol ;  he  flew  with  joy,  b'ej- 

c/ol  50  ^ontijAtt' 
Ingenuity,  rcuAjn^,/.  ir  re^rin  rcuAirp 

'ha  rjcAnc,   i;igenuity  is   better 

than  strength. 
Necessity,  caiU,  /.  ttjAccADAf  ctxuAó- 

cí.\n. 
Pebbles,  n^jrj-clocA,  from  rt^inn,  small 


mnniii)' 
and  clocA,  stones. 

Pitcher,  cnujrcin  ;  5riC\ó  ti)o  cnoice 
Tt)o  cfiujrcin,  the  love  of  my 
heart  is  my  pitcher. 

Stooping  and  straining,  citon^Ao  A5ur 
TttAonAD  :  rT^AODAó  is  a  strain- 
ing or  stretching  which  is  made 
by  a  person  when  tired ;  or  in 
going  to  walk  fast,  or  preparing 
for  any  effort. 

To  quench  thirst,  cAttc  tio  cofs. 


EXERCISE  XCIII. 
THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER. 


A  crow  ready  to  die  (in  the  state  of  death)  with  thirst, 
espied  a  pitcher,  to  which  he   flew  with  joy ;  but  when  he 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Ab, 

-A  in, 

-Ai6  I'e. 

-An}U|hj 

-AIÓ, 

-A]& 
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came  up  to  it  and  found  the  water  so  low  that  he  could  not, 
with  all  his  stooping  and  straining,  reach  it,  then  he  thought 
to  break  it  or  upset  it,  but  he  had  not  strength.  At  last, 
seeing  pebbles  at  hand,  he  dropped  a  great  many  of  them 
one  by  one  into  the  pitcher,  and  by  this  means  he  raised  the 
water  to  the  brim  and  quenched  his  thirst. 

Ingenuity  is  better  than  strength. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  (begets)  invention. 

OPTATIVE — REGULAR. 

50  m-bei|i  ^ 
„       beiji 

„  5-clu|T)  Singular.  Plural. 

„  rj-beAt) 
„  i)-&ei|t 

„  b-peic 

The  particle  50  thus  precedes  the  optative,  and  on  that  account  the 
radical  initial  consonant,  b,  for  instance,  is  eclipsed  by  nj ;  c,  by  5,  &c. 

The  tenses  borrowed  from  other  verbs,  which  now,  from  usage,  belong 
to  the  foregoing  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  explained  in  next  lesson. 

EXERCISE  XCIV. 
2lt)  CeAjlC  A5Uf  AT)  CAC 

4)0  "  cuaIaiÓ"  (perf  tense  of  clup))  cac  50  |iAib  ceA]tc 
ív]ít]fc»  z]\)x)  Ar)t;  A  neAb  (nest)  :  bo  C115  (perfect  of  bei|t)  ]*é 
cuA]ftc  Aijtci,  A5U|*  "bubA]|ic"  (per.  of  beifi)  ^15  "bid" 
(from  ce^b)  A]*ceAC  66;  cjAWOf  a  b-puil  cu,  a  cajia  6]ln* 
xr)0  c]toióe?  ai)  "  b-ci5"  ^I^''^  njAje  Ai]t  b|c  a  ÓéAtjAÓ  Óu]c? 
b-piijl  bjc  A^Tt  h]t  o|tc?  jwii*  bAH)  a  "  b-q5"  \]on)  v]6 
Ajjt  b]c  fAi)  borbAp)  A  CAbAijic  (inf.  of  beijt)  cujAb?  31-^c 
(assume  courage)  mir^eAc :  ija  bjSeAÓ  eAslA  a]|i  bjc  ojtc." 
"  3o  T^^lb  n^A^c  A5AC,"  A]]iy  (a^ji,  sat/s,  def.  v. ;  f  is  an- 
nexed for  sake  of  sound,  see  53rd  lesson)  Arj  ceAjtc,  "  ]y 
bói5  l|on7  50  nj'beióib  yV^xx)  'rjuAijt  ]n)óc^Y  cu-f*A  UAjn^  " 

CuA]|tc  5Ar)  cui|teA6  ly  ^e^]i]i  5Ar)  a  CAbAijic. 
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FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

THE  PASSIVE  VOICE  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Rule. — The  general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses 
of  the  passive  voice  is,  to  annex  to  the  verbal  root,  for  the 
Present  tense        ...  cA|t  (ca^i)  ;  of  the  indicative ;  of  the 
imperat.,  optative,  and  subjunct. 
For  the  Imperfect    ...  i] 
,,       Perfect         ...   aó 
„       Future         ...   ^*<x|t 
„       Conditional...   p^ioe. 
According  to  this  the  passive  voice  o 
bei|t 

bei]i  Present  tense. 

clu]i) 

bei|t 

T^I5 
ce]6 

-CA]t,  for  the  present  (-z],  for  the  past)  is  annexed  to  each 
root ;  to  which,  by  supplying  the  personal  pronouns,  the 
persons  of  each  tense  are  formed. 

Note. — After  f,-c  of  the  suffix  caji,  c),  is  not  aspirated; 
therefore  the  present  tense  of  clup;,  béAU,  is  cIu]i;caii,  fc>&At;- 

Cv\]l. 

Although  the  above  rule  is  plain  and  short,  it  is  not  objectively 
correct ;  for  it  is  not  from  the  root  precisely,  so  much  as  from  the  first 
person  singular  of  each  of  the  several  tenses,  active  voice,  that  the  indicative 
tenses  of  the  passive  are  formed;  just  as  in  Latin — amat,  amat?<r;  amant, 
amantwr;  amabit,  amabitur.  The  perfects  of  the  passive  then  are  formed 
each  from  its  respective  tense  irregular  in  the  active,  thus  : 

Perfect  active.  Perfect  passive. 

1  |tii5-A[*,  I  bore,  ItujAÓ  n^e,  was  born. 

2  cuj-Af,  I  gave,  cu5a6,  was  given. 

3  cuaI-a|*,  I  heard,  cuaIaó,  and  clujTjeAÓ,   regu- 

larly, was  heard. 


Indicative,  Imperative,  Optative,  Subjunctive, 

is,  (be]]t)  -CAjt  we,  cu,  é  ;  y]t)\)  x\h,  jAb. 

Imperfect. 


^h 
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4  |t]t)i>eA|*,  I  did,  |i]r)r)eA6,  was  done. 

5  bub|i-A]*,  I  said,  bubiu\6,  was  said. 

6  fniA]i-Af,  I  got,  pitAitAÓ,  was  found. 

7  cor)i)A]|tc-A|*,  I  saw  coi)i;ai|icaÓ,  from   cor)r)A||tc, 

3rd  sin. ;  f  ACAf ,  the  affect- 
ed irreg.   perf.   pass.,  was 
seen. 
The  remaining  three  verbs  are  intransitive. 

^™  The  tenses  of  the  passive  have  never  the  initial  consonant  aspi- 
rated, like  those  of  the  active. 

VOCABULARY. 


Fuittionn,  plu.  reg.  vuinioooA,  con- 
tractedly   vimM)A    and    rumoe, 

(1)  those  that  abide  or  belong  to 
a  place,  the  original  inhabitants, 
the  old  natives  of  a  country,  (2) 
the  crew  of  a  ship,  (3)  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  town  or  territory  ; 
from  rujft,  to  abide,  await,  rest, 
remain. 

5ti|d,  v.  2,  third  person  sing.,  present 
ind.  from  ómóin),  I  do,  I  act; 
like  affo  in  Latin  ;  from  it  is  de- 
rived oHloiij,  an  act.  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  5  were  not  in  the 
word,  like  the  English  "gnat" 
(pr.  "  nat"). 

SABAlc^r,  m.  1st  dec.  conquest,  pos- 
session, any  landed  property  ob- 
tained by  conquest  or  otherwise, 
from  5Ab,  take,  seize,  get.  At 
present  it  signifies  a  "holding  of 
land,"  a  farm  ;  b-puil  5AbAlc;vf 
A5A&,  have  you  a  farm  ? 

TJAb  {gaiu),  has  many  meanings,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  ( I )  take  ; 
as,  A5ur  SAb^Aió  Ttje  rib  oatt) 
péin  "JATi  V'obAl,  and  I  will  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people Exodus; 

(2)  accept,  rescue,  ^aB  é  \o 
UAjn;,  accept  this  from  me  ;  (3) 
catch  ;  as,  ci\]&  a  5AbAil  iAf5, 
they  are  catching  fish ;  (4)  seize, 
making  prisoners  of;  ati  5.vbAó 
é,  was  he  seized ;  cAib  5AÍjtA, 
they  are  seized  (caught),  impri- 
soned; (5)  get;  (6)  conceive,! 
5Ab  X]  ■Ann  A   bnofqr),  she  con- 


ceived  in  her  womb  ;(7)  go, 
come,  passby,  5Ab  cu5An;,  come 
to  (take  side  with)  me ;  in  this 
sense  it  is  by  some  confounded 
with  the  English  word  "  go,"  as, 
5Ab  UAjm,  go  from  me,  away 
Irom  me ;  (8)  operate,  practise 
it ;  5Ab  Airi,  beat  him  ;  (9)  per- 
form, 5Ab  AbftAn,  sing  a  song. 

OAbAjl,  a  participle:  a  taking  or 
seizing. 

3AbA)l,  a  noun:  a  portion  of  land 
ploughed  by  cattle  at  one  yoking ; 
a  dividing  of  land.  From  this 
word  and  cinne,  or  cinn — written 
in  old  MSS.  cjnb,  (for  p6=r)n, 
in  sound,  inGaelic)a  clan,  a  race, 
is  derived  the  term  oAbAjl-cione, 
gavel-kind,  tlie  name  of  the  law 
according  to  which  the  ancient 
Irish  and  Britons,  as  well  as  the 
Caledonians  and  Anglo-Saxons 
were  wont  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  lands  of  the  chief  or 
head  amongst  the  members  that 
composed  the  cmne. 

SAbAjl,  n.  spoil,  booty  ;  (2)  seizing  ; 
a  course,  direction  ;  (3)  barn  ; 
V.  to  hind  in  fetters. 

3AbAnn,  a  gaol  or  prison,  a  pound; 
the  term  now  employed  for  pound; 
a  place  in  which  one  is  in  cus- 
tcdy  or  in  fetters. 

5AbAl,  (1)  a  fork,  because  with  it 
farmers  take  (sAb),  or  gather, 
what  grows  on  their  lands ;  (2) 
"  pen,  a  fold  ;  (3)  a  prong  ;  (^4) 
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a  gable :  (5)  the  rafters  of  a 
house,  because  like  a  fork ;  (6) 
the  groin  ;  (7)  a  descendant,  a 
branch  ;  (8)  a  lawn  between  two 
headlands,  hence  the  names  of 


places  near  lakes,  called  "  eisjtt- 
5.\bAl,"  Adragoole. 
2t)úc,  V.  to    quench,  to  extinguish 
njuc  An  cojnjoU 


EXERCISE  XCV, 
(From  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Ireland.) 
2lr)  ce  feo  51)16  jAb^lcAf  (conquest)  citio|-cAn)A]l,  i)| 
n)ucAT)r)  Ai)  ceAt)5A  b]&cAf  jtoinje  'f  ^^'>  c|tic  (country,  re- 
gion) cuifteAf  (fe)  t:a  i)-a  frt)ACc;  A5uf  ]f  n7<v|t  |*|i)  bo 
-\t]VVQ  (from  béAij)  UiUiait)  5AbAlcA|*  A]]t  i)a  SACf AUAjb; 
i;io]t  TTjuc  ceAT)5A  r)A  SACfAi)AC  be  b|t]5  juji  ^a3a6  (perfect 
passive)  fu]|t|oi)r)  t)a  ceAi)5A  bo  coirbeub  Y^i)  Cjtic,  Asuf  50 
b-cA^t^ic  be  y]^)  (and  there  came  of  that)  ai)  ceAT)5A  ho  he\t 
A]it  bui;  Y  ■^^'^  S'^N^  ^  f^'l'?  ^'^  1^1^  (idiom,  literally,  from 
that  time,  a  part — i.e.,  ever  since,  without  any  interruption) 

AT5  SACfAUACAjb. 

VOCABULARY. 

one  of  the  few  British  words  at 
present  retained  in  English. 


Ofb]Tv,  V,  (derived  from  b]c,  want 
absence  of,  and  bejtt,  bring),  in- 
flict, banish,  drive  away,  expel ; 
inf.  !3ib]ftc  ;  A)5  fcjbjttc,  banish- 
ing. 

Ofbittc,  n.f.  gen.-e, banishment;  fciU|l 
t)ib]nce  T)A  tru]nf)ne,  a  desire  of 
the  banishment  of  (of  banishing) 
the  inhabitants. 

^UActijAt^,  adj.  hateful;  from  puAc, 
hate;  and  tijaii,  as,  like. 

S5ft]oi-,  m.  destruction,  ruin,  devas- 
tation ;  rSTiJor  <^5ur  lonj  A]\x  bo 
t^AiijAb,  ruin  and  destitution  be 
the  lot  of  thy  enemy. 

55t^iorAc,  adj.  destructive. 

SsttjorAD,  the  act  of  destroying. 

Ssrijor,  V.  to  ruin,  sack,  wreck,  de- 
stroy. 

SsmofCA,  robbed,  ruined,  ransacked  ; 
zL\  re  rotMOI'CA  50  bttAc,  he  is 
ruined  for  ever ;  beió  n;e  rSTM- 
ofcA,  I  shall  be  undone. 

55l\loi-cóitt,  a  destroyer. 

Céjfc,/.  a  witness,  test,  proof,  attes- 
tation. This  word  is  the  root 
of  the  Latin  word  testis,  a  wit- 
ness ;  for  which  lexicographers 
have  found  no  derivation.     It  is 


Ceji-c,  V.  a.  to  try,  to  prove,  to  sound, 
to  aver. 

Ce]ri>eAr,  m.  proof,  the  act  of  testi- 
fying; a  certificate,  testimony; 
ccir&eAf  r>é,  the  testimonv  of 
God. 

Zc}rn)é]t),  f.  the  last  will,  testament, 

U|t,  adj.  means  fresh ;  inj  I'lii,  fresh 
butter;  noble,  generous;  ufi" 
Vl]occ,  a  noble  race ;  as  a  nozm 
it  means  (1)  maiden  or  fresh 
earth,  mould  ;  (2)  hence  earth, 
as  opposed  to  water,  one  of  the 
four  elements;  (3)  a  valley,  the 
green  and  fresh  appearance  of  a 
valley ;  (4)  a  verdant  aspect,  such 
as  a  valley  presents ;  (5)  land 
newly  dug;  (6)  a  grave;  (7)  a 
border,  verge  or  end  ;  as,  50  1)- 
ú\\  dXv  pAinnso,  to  the  verge  of 
the  sea;  (8)  fire,  (i|t-cuil  (fire- 
fly), a  cricket. 

UtaU\ii,  m.  a  floor  ;  from  Uft,  fresh 
earth,  and  IXvn,  the  midst ;  be- 
cause in  houses  newly  built  the 
(in  within  the  walls  was,  as  op- 
posed to  that  without,  in  the 
(Uxp)'  0''  midst. 
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EXERCISE  XCVI. 
(Selections  from  Dr.  Geoffry  Keating's  "  History  of  Ireland.") 
)y  s^bAlcAf  pA3ivi)CA  bo  t^lS'^e  l)er)3]rc,  r^  ri'^j  cAOij-eAC 
r)<v  Saci-auac,  A||i  t;a  BfteAcr)ACA]b  (on  the  Britons)  r^Ajt 
5U|i  fSttjO]*  ye  5  b-unUv^t  (the  floor,  the  soil)  i}a  B|iicC\it;e 
]Ab,  A5uf  5u|t  cui|i  t:ui|xiot)r)  uajo  yé]x)  at;i)  a  i)-aic)b,  A3Uf 
^Afi  r)-bibi|tc  CA-|c  50  b-lon^lAi)  (entirely,  fully)  bo  6]bi]i  ad 
ceAT)5A  leo;  A5uf  a  fATTiA^l  céAbt^A  y]y)  bA  rbjAt)  le  Scau]- 
bu]tfc  bo  ÓéAUAÓ  A|]t  6]peAi)t;ACA]b.  Oi]i  V]  V^]^}V-  ■^'^ 
ceAr)5A  bo  6ib|i;tc  5AI)  ai)  ^ii]ftior)r)  b^  Aft  ceAr)5A  í  bo  6|bi]tc, 
Ajuf  be  bfxij  50  jiAib  rr)]Ar)  t)a  ceAr)5A  bo  6ib)|tc  A]ft,  bo  b| 
n^Aji  AT)  3-céAbi)A,  n)]M)  b]b]|tce  t)A  fiiiftoue  b'Aji  ceAi)3A  f, 
Af|t ;  A^nr  bA  iteiji  ]*iu  (according  to  that)  bo  b]  fruACTbAji 
b'  6|[ieAt)T)ACA]b,  A3ur  Tr)A|x  -['ir)  r)ío]í  ioi)5AbcA  (fit  to  be 
received)  a  ie]yz  ^]]i  6i]ieAT)r)ACAib. 

From  the  conjugation  of  these  verbs,  called  in  Irish  Grammar  irregular, 
presented  to  the  learner  in  this  and  the  foregoing  lessons,  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  perfectly  regular  in  their  numbers  and  persons,  and  are  irregular  only  in 
this,  that  they  want  certain  tenses. 

The  tenses  which  make  any  show  of  difficulty  to  the  learner,  are  the  perfect 
and  infinitive. 

"  In  language  itself,"  says  Latham  ('English  Language,'  p.  336,  fourth 
edition),  "  there  is  no  irregularity.  The  word  itself  is  only  another  name 
for  our  ignorance  of  the  processes  that  change  words."  Again,  "The  whole 
scheme  of  language  is  analogical." 


REMARKS    ON   EACH    OF    THE    IRREGULAR  VERBS,    AND  ON   THE 
SECONDARY  OR  ACQUIRED  TENSES. 

1.  Be|ft]rr),  I  bear  or  bring  forth,  wants  only  the  perfect, 
■which  it  borrows  from  an  obsolete  verb,  ]tu3AirT),  formed, 
very  likely,  from  |io,  very ;  and  cn-^c^]m,  I  bring,  give,  be- 
stow. In  the  future  tense  indicative,  and  that  of  the  condi- 
tional, e  of  béjji  is  long  b&i|tpAb,  or  b6A|tpAb;  future  passive, 
béA]if:A|i ;  conditional,  béA|tfrAii)r) — passive,  béA|tf:A|6e ;  in 
the  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  the  position  of  the  final  ft  (being 
a  liquid  letter)  is  changed,  and  made  to  coalesce  with  the 
initial  b,  thus : 

Infinitive  participle,  bfieic,  breh  (and  not  be]|tec). 

2.  The  verb,  befjtfn?,  I  give,  pr.  veirhim,  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  the  letter  b  being  aspirated,  has,  as  it 
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were,  two  handmaids,  which  supply  it  with  tenses,  not  only 
the  imperative,  perfect  indicative,  and  infinitive,  which  are 
found  wanting,  but  other  tenses  which  it  does  not  want. 
These  assisting  verb's  are  tii-^A]n)  and  c<\bjtA|n?  (contractedly 
for  CAbAi]t|tn).  From  cAbA||t  alone  it  borrows  the  impera- 
tive and  infinitive,  and  along  with  the  regular  form  béAitpAb 
supplies  to  the  future  the  secondary  form  c<xbA]tpAÓ  (pr. 
thowarfadh),  I  shall  give. 

Imperative  mood. 
Singular,  Plural; 

CAb|tATt7U||*,  thoicramush. 
CAboii|i,  pr.  thoiuer,  r<vb|tAi6,  thoicree. 

CAb|i<\6  fé,  thowroo,  r:<sh]t>\]t>iy,  thoioradeesh. 

The  infinitive,  cAbAijtc,  thoioarth. 

Indicative  Mood — Present  Tense, 

be]|t]n7,  cu^Airt),  and  CAb|tAirt7;  passive,  present,  (indicative 

and  imperative),  beiiiceA|i,  cu5ca|x,  cAbAjicAji, 

Halitual  Present. 
bei]teAi;r)  n^é,  cu5aw  n^e,  and  cAbiiAtji?»  njé. 

Impej'fect. 

be]|i]t}i;,  and  t\v^^^^\), 

The  perfect  is  from  the  verb  C113A1TÍ)  alone,  as  shown  in 
last  Lesson :  the  perfect  passive  is  CU5A8,  from  the  perfect 
active. 

Note. —  The  verb  rAbAjtt,  give,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  verb 
beininj,  itself,  and  a  certain  prefix  expressive  of  being,  essence,  a  thing,  a  real 
gift ;  and  appearing  to  be  related  in  meaning,  and  very  likely  derived  from 
the  old  verb,  cXn,  am,  is,  are,  which  is  found  in  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
&o  bejc,  to  be — of  which  said  ci\,  the  infinitive,  would  be  "  zso,"  a  being,  an 
essence,  a  reality.  Ci\be]tt|tij  or  rAbAitijn),  then  means,  I  give  in  reality,  I 
bestow,  confer  a  gift,  favour,  or  the  like.  ^Yith  this  meaning  it  has  a  certain 
force  and  strength,  which  the  verb  bc|ri]n)  has  not,  and  is  on  that  account 
employed  solely  in  that  mood — the  imperative — in  which  command,  entreaty, 
is  implied,  and  in  the  infinitive,  because  that  mood,  being  a  verbal  noun,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  imparting  gifts,  cAbAjar,  (cAbAficAV — a  gift  bestowed.) 

The  future  tense  of  cAbAjjt,  although  composed  of  two 
syllables,  receives  not  the  suffix  ocAb,  but  pAb,  the  future 
suffix  peculiar  to  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation — like  the 
simple  verb  bejit,  for  derivative  and  compound  verbs  follow 
in  most  instances  the  analogy  of  their  primitives  and  sim- 
ples. 
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Obs.  1 — The  correct  spelling  is  cAbv\|i|iAb,  suffixing-pAfc» 
to  the  root  c<,\bv\Trt)  which  is  preserved  throughout,  and  not 
the  phonetic  spelling  ciubfiAfc»,  employed  by  Dr.  Keating,  by 
the  translators  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  and 
others. 

Obs.  2 — According  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  verb  "  give"  in 
English  has  twenty-two  different  meanings,  primary  and 
secondary,  and  receives  nine  others  additional  from  the 
accessary  aid  of  prepositions  and  adverbs,  such  as  in,  out, 


^  ''/'j  ^ff^  (íis» 


up, 


crive  over. 


,  give  out,  &c).     These 


sev'eral  meanings- — primary,  secondary,  and  accessory — the 
verb  bejfiim  (cAbfiAirr))  in  Irish  receives.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  CAbA|]t,  be]]t,  and  0115  have  the  meaning  ot 
bejft,  bear,  bring,  convey,  carry,  along  with  that  which  signi- 
fies give;  as,  cAbA^i  cnx^^w)  mo  capaI,  bring  hither  to  me 
my  horse ;  cAbA]|t  uaih)  At)  c-olc  xo,  take  away  from  me 
the  evil;  cu5  fe  le|f  ai)  rt^eub  a  b|  ajah^,  he  brought 
with  him  all  I  had  in  possession.  Thus  the  verb  cAbAijt 
conveys  in  Irish  ideas  apparently  opposed  one  to  the  other. 


VOCABULARY. 


2lóba,  m.  3  dec.  from  a&,  an  e  ement; 
and  bA,  ia  life,  living;,  or  e<citing 
life,  vitality;  (1)  an  instrument, 
especially  of  music;  (2)  a  ha- 
bitation, fortress,  palace ;  AóbA 
ceojl,  an  instrument  of  music  ; 
A5ur  CU5  XQ-  leiT  '^'1"  "^  AóbA 
iréjn  lAtt,  and  he  brought  them 
with  him  to  his  own  dwellings. 

21110»,  adj.  ancient  Ani)  aUos  (adj.), 
in  ancient  times,  formerly.  From 
this  Keltic  root  the  Latin  word 
"  allodium,"  freehold,  ancient,  or 
independent  possession  of  land — 
a  term  for  which  there  has  been 
discovered  no  satisfactory  deriva- 
tion,appearstohave  been  formed. 
Allodium  is  opposed  in  meaning 
to  feudum,  a  fief,  or  feefarm,  i.e., 
land  held  from  a  patron,  for 
which  the  client  promises  fidem, 
faith,  or  dutiful  service.  Taking 
feudum,  or,  as  it  was  at  first 
spelled  foedum,  to   be   derived 


from  the  Keltic  pos,  the  sod, 
turf,  or  earth,  it  means  mere 
possession  of  the  soil  for  one's 
use,  but  not  to  have  the  allodium, 
or  original  ancient  right  and  title 
to  it  which  the  patron,  or  chief 
lord,  enjoys. 

'Ho^r,f.,  age. 

ilof,  m.  a  sect,  a  class  of  people ;  An 
c-Aor  Ó3,  the  young;  ah  c-aoi* 
AorcA,the  aged  ;  Ap  c-Aor  ceoil, 
musicians ;  Aor  feAnnjA  pa  clAfi- 
rAc,  the  race  of  playing  of  the 
harps — i.e.,  harpers. 

bic,  gen.  beAcA,  life,  existence;  v^^n 
b]c,  in  the  world,  in  existence ; 
Aif;  bic,  at  all ;  buine  Ajri  b|6, 
any  person  at  all;  Welsh,  byd. 
As  a  prefix  it  implies  everlasting; 
as,  b[c-beo,  ever-living,  eternal. 

t)ni>1t-iArT),  gen.  brie]6eAn)An,  irr.  3d 
d.  a  judge,  from  b?ieit,  to  bear, 
to  bring  forth,  therefore,  to  bring 
forth  in  the  mind,  to  judge  of  a 
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thing,  to  discern,  to  pass  sen- 
tence. 

■btieiteAiTjoAr,  a  judgment ;  r)A  cÁb- 
A]\x  (give)  bneiceAiboAT  Am 
Aon  DeAc,  do  not  judge  any 
body. 

CU^T^r*^c,  /.  a  harp ;  from  clixfx,  a 
music  board,  and  rjceAc,  pacify- 
ing. 

tJAHA,  bold,  daring ;  from  bo,  bad, 
contrary  to;  and  At)A,  agreeable. 
The  prefix  n)OAri,  is  an  adj.  sig- 
nifying foolish,  wanton  (English 
"merry"  is  nearly  like  it).  From 
njeATt  is  derived  the  noun  njeme, 
or  njiTto,  wanton  folly,  madness, 
Ajri  TTtine,  mad,  in  a  transport. 
2i)eAn-&;\nA,  therefore,  means 
fool-hardy. 

léjseAi-,  n.  1st  d.  gen.  le^sir,  a  cure, 
remedy,  medicine,  healing,  act  of 
curing.      From  lé)5,  (pr.  Ihey), 


m.  gen.  leA5A,  a  physician,  Eng- 
lish, leech ;  Germ.  lech. 

lé]5irt),  cure,  heal. 

lé|5  (ley-ee),  Scotch  Gaelic,  leugh, 
read  thou ;  Latin,  lege,  read ; 
léi5eAt), learning  a  lesson;  ^reAtt 
léi5]rj,  a  man  of  learning. 

locc,/.  a  fault;  so  gejb  lode,  found 
fault. 

loccAC,  adj.  faulty. 

L0CCU15,  V.  find  fault. 

I0CCU5AÓ,  the  act  of  blaming,  cen- 
suring. 

Sejrjn)  (pr.  shinm),  singing,  playing, 
creating  melody  in  any  way, 
vocal  or  instrumental ;  goIac  aoo 
reinnj,  skilled  in  music;  ajj 
rejnn)  A5ur  A13  bmr-s,  playing 
and  dancing. 

Cuj5,  V.  understood. 

Ci5,  V.  comes.  (See  Thirty-fifth  Les- 
son,  Vocabulary  to  Exercise  lvi.) 


EXERCISE  XCVII. 

(Selections  from  Dr.  Geoifry  Keating's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  lii). 

<Do  je^b  (got,  found)  m^ji  ah  j-céAbT)^  locc  A]|t  M)  ao]I* 
feAr)tr)A  (of  playing)  i;o>.  s-clivitj-AC  At)i)  Q>]]l]^V)',  a5uí*  a  beiji 
i)Ac  jiA^b  ceol  At)i)CA  (that  they  were  not  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  music).  )y  cofrbA]l,  v'<X]i  biie]ce<MÍ7  é-|*At?  A]|t 
ceol  'fAi)  rt)-h]t,  A5iif  50  b-AijiiOe  (especially)  ai|i  aij  5-ceol 
r)5Ao6AlAC  (Gaelic)  yo  i;<v  b-6l^eAt)t;,  ai|i  rT)-be|C  AueoUc 
'x  t)A  ]iiA5lACAib  bcAtjAf  (that  appertain  to  it)  le]f,  65. 
SAO]l|Tt)  i;ac  A|i  cu]5  (understood)  ScAi^ibiif^I*^  5"!^  ^^  (^o^ 
buó,  was)  attjIaió  bo  b]  Q,\]ié  'i;t)-A  itjjeACc,  ]ía  le]c  (apart, 
separate),  le|  péir),  Arb<xil  borbAii)  bi5  (gen.  case  of  beA5, 
email),  a5u|*  i;<x  b-«A]]*le  (the  nobles)  a5U|*  nv\  b-ollAibAit) 
bo  bi  i^ijce  (in  her  [Ireland])  At)u  Allób  5ij|i  ciirT)<\bA|i  bjteic- 
eATbr)A|*,  le]5io]*,  p]l|6eAcc,  ceol,  ASui*  ^t)<\3lACA  cit)i)ce 
(certain)  bo  bj  A]|t  but)  At)t)  B||tiui),  a5u|*  rr)A|t  fit)  vio]t 
ci;eAfbA  (honest)  bo  ScAUjbuiirc  b|ieiceArbr)A|*  n^eAjt-ÓívuA 
bo  66At)A6  Aijt  ceol  i;a  b-BijteAr)t)  bo  I0CCU5AÓ  ;  A5Uf*  if 
^OT)5r)<\6   l]orr)  (and  it  is  []on5t)AÓ3  a  wonder  to  me — Irish 

idiom,  with  me)  t)A|i  lé]5  CATr>b|teT)p|* 0||t 

V]   b-fujl  fAt)  bic  t)i6   ]]•  TT70  Ai;ij  a  rtjoUw   CArt7b|ieiifif 
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€/i|ie<M)i)A]5  i)<v  AX)\)Y  At}  ceol  3<^o^'^l'<^c^ ;  A5  ^-o  tDAjt  a  be||i 
^•At)  CA^bi&il  ceA&T)A  (same  chapter)  ;  "  At)T)  a  AÓbAjb  ceo|l 
ArbA]r)  ho  5eibitT)  (I  find)  hjCCioU  (the  diligence)  At;  C]t;]6 
yo  (of  this  people)  foti^olcA  tT)A|i  ho  b-|:u]li&  CAjt  At)  u]le 
C]t)eAÓ  &'a  b-pACAiT)A|i  cli]*ce  50  bonje^yti^." 


FIFTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

(3)  The  verb  clujt;,  hear. 
The  third  in  order  is  clu]t;,  "  hear,"  which  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  tenses  is  regularly  formed  after  the  model  of 
the  first  conjugation;  except  that  (1),  its  regular  perfect, 
"  cluiueAf,"  is  commonly,  by  metathesis,  or  rather  substi- 
tuting I  in  place  of  v,  written  and  pronounced  "  cuaIaj*" 
(irregular);  and  (2),  that  the  infin.  and  part,  form  is  "clof." 
Clu]t;eAf,  the  reg.  perf.  is  not  uncommon.  This  verb, 
cluit),  may  therefore  be  safely  ranked  among  the  regular 
verbs,  yet  it  is  here  retained  to  conform  to  received  notions, 
which  regard  it  as  irregular. 

With  the  infin.,  clof,  the  following  terms  in  the   Keltic 
and  foreign  dialects  seem  to  have  a  strong  affinity  : 
Noun,  cluA|*,  ear,  that  which  has  (clo|*)  hearing ; 
...     clu,  report,  fame,  reputation — what  the  public 
hear  of  one. 
Welsh,  cli/io,  hearing. 
Greek,  kAucu,  to  hear  on  report. 
Latin,   clueo,  to  be  talked  of,  to  be  reputed. 
Irish,     cliicAC,  adj.  renowned,  famed. 
Greek,  kXvtos  and  k)\.vtíkos,  renowned,  famed. 
Latin,    inclyins. 

EXERCISE  XCVIII. 

THE  TREES  AND  THE  HATCHET. 

Ma  C]tA]t)  A5U|'  AT)  CUAC. 

A  wood-man   (feA|i-ATT)uib)  came  into  a  forest  (co]U)  to 
ask  the  trees  to  give  him  a  handle  (co|-)  for  his  axe  (cuas). 
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It  was  not  much  he  asked,  and  therefore  the  large  trees  con- 
sented (C115  aoi)cu5a6)  to  give  him  the  humble  ash  (fruir)- 
feAU,  and  puiu|'eo5).  No  sooner  had  he  fitted  the  handle 
in  the  axe  than  he  began  to  fell  (^eAiajtAO)  the  noblest  trees 
in  the  wood.  The  oak,  witnessing  the  destruction  (flAfc») 
that  was  made,  said  in  a  whisper  (ai3  of  ']y]o\)  to  the  cedar 
(í*eubA|t),  "  We  lost  ourselves  when  we  gave  him  the  ash." 
(bo  CAilArt^Aji  ]*|T)i)  p&|r)  'uiiAiJi  cii5An)<\|i  60  atj  fu]r)yeo-^.) 

When  the  rich  surrender  the  rights  of  the  poor,  they  give 
a  handle  (to  be  used)  against  themselves. 

(4)  <t)&Ar).  The  verb  b&At),  "  do/'  act,  make,  is  in  mean- 
ing like  the  Latin  facto.  It  borrows  the  perfect  from  the 
verb  ^]-)]6]rv,  I  act;  root,  ^v]ow,  n.  an  act;  and  also  the 
imperfect,  5T;|6ii:)t>,  I  used  to  do. 

Perfect. 
1   msDCAr,  1   |t]5t)ATi7A|t. 

3  ]ti5i)e  |-e,  3  |ti5i}AbA|i. 

The  regular  perfect  of  50)6  is  enioeAf,  which,  with  the  prefix  y\o  incor- 
porated, becomes  iHoHeAr  (5  asp).  In  the  modern  spelling  5  (asp)  is  changed 
into  t),  for  sound's  sake.  The  infinitive  is  seAnAo — old  form,  beAtjAit).  The 
subjunctive  or  secondary  form  of  the  verb  after  the  particles,  r)^\c,  of,  50,  is 
&eX.\TinAiti) ;  as,  bem  re  r).\c  n&eC\nnAl")  (subjunctive  mood),  he  says  that  I 
do  not  do;  and  perf.  feeAtirjAr ;  t>c]\\  re  dac  n&eAnnAió  rtje  Arj  ceA|xc,  he 
says  that  (subjunctive  perfect)  Í  did  not  do  the-right-thing  (justice). 

t^eAi)  is  very  likely  compounded  of  &o  and  snjójn).  That  it  is  so,  is  seen 
more  plainly  from  the  spelling  of  the  secondary  or  subjunctive  form  of  the 
verb,  viz.,|t)for)or)A]tt; — 50  o-bfopsriAin),  that  I  do.  This  form  is  clearly  derived 
from  bo  and  5nió|rn  ;  béAt),  in  process  of  time,  assumed  the  present  form 
from  the  older,  sfotjaAinj. 

(5)  <t)e]|t.  All  the  tenses  of  bei|t|rt)  are  regular,  except 
the  perfect,  bubitAi* ;  the  imperative,  AbAi|t ;  and  the  sub- 
junctive, Ab|tA]n7. 

í)iibitAr=bo  bei|ieA|*  (bo,  sign  of  the  perfect,  benteAf-), 
perfect  tense,  from  the  verb  be]]t]n7,  I  bear,  brinsr  forth,  out, 
&c. 

2lbAi|i,  say,=A,  an  intensitive  particle,  and  be]|i. 

2lb|iAiii7,  I  say,  is  composed  of  a,  and  beift|rt7.  The  infini- 
tive is,  bo  jiívó,  to  say.  The  passive  of  AbftAirt?  is  AbATtcAji; 
of  be]|titi7,  bei|tceA|i ;  perfect,  bubjiAf,  active;  bubjtAÓ, 
passive. 
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EXERCISE  XCIX. 

2lt)  C-^oU|t  A5U|*  AT)  |*l017t)AC. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  FOX. 

«Do  b]bAit  plAji  A5Uf  powAC  A  b-|:A&  Ajrnf i|te  'i)T)a  tj-beAJ 
con}uftfAr)<v  &'  A  ce]le,  Ar)  c-]olAft  a]|i   bivjaji   ctiAlt)   4v]]t&, 

A5Ur  AT)  ]*|OI)r)AC  A  5-clA]f  ^AO]  T)-A  botjl).      LíV  A]]a]6e 'l)UAT|l 

bo  b]  An  |*ior)ijAc  Art)ii]5  ^ao]  't)  ci|x,  bo  |i]i)De  At)  joIaiii 
■\or)r)yii]6e  A]]\  a  cuile^i)  05  A3U}*  bo  có|5  le^ce  é,  b  'a 
DeAb  bo  f..\0]l  X]  A  be]c  co  4viib  a]*   beAlUc  ai)  c-|*iot)i)Ai5. 

'MuA1]t    CA]t)]C  Al)  f]0T)t)AC  A  b<X]le    bo  CH5  X]   X'SO]   'aI)  ]0líV|l 

b-cAob  Ai)  beAjxcA  ^eAlcA]5  bo  Ttl3f^^  T*!»  ^3"r  ^'  }^W  ^' 
irT)p]6e  Ai)  cu]le^t)  05  uA]ce.  'MuA]|t  bo  coi)t)Ai|ic  y]  t)AC 
|XAb  AOt)  rpAic  Ai^T)  be|C  ai5  béAtjAÓ  ]n)p|6e,  bo  fSjob  At)T)  a 
beul  c|to|llfeivr)  a  b|  a  b-cej^e  3A]t|t  6|,  A5Uf  bo  cu|]a  |:ao] 

't)  5-C|tAin,     lAfA]|t  A  IjOr)     At)    C-^olAjt    le    AT)-eA5lA    6]    fé|1) 

A5uf  b'A  })-is.l,  A51X]*  A  cu]|t  b'  uaIac  AlltC]  AI)  CU]le^T)  A 
b]iilc|ii5  Y]  A|]a  bivll  Ai^  impjbe,  CAbAntc  ai|i  a^i*. 

H|  'I  AI)  c]o|iivr)  fAOji  5  ó]05AlcAf  i)A  n)upcifte  pAO],  A]|t 
A  6eAt)Ai)r)  |*é  |*lAb. 

Observations  on  the  Irregular  verbs — continued. 

(6)  p^^S-  lí^  F^5»  gst,  find,  the  sixth  of  the  irregular 
verbs,  the  only  tenses  not  following  the  normal  mode  of 
conjugation  are  (puAjtAf),  the  perfect  active,  and  (pua|ia6  ; 
and  ■pTilc),  the  perfect  passive  ;  with  pui5iT)r),  luould  get,  the 
conditional.  '^e]h]nj  (like  5AbA]rt)),  a  verb  of  kindred  mean- 
ing, signifying  to  get,  supplies,  most  commonly,the  imperfect^ 
future,  and  cojiditional  tenses. 

y-^ijt,  was  fo2ind,  although  not  much  employed  in  writ- 
ten or  spoken  Irish,  is  still  not  unfrequently  read  and  heard. 

(7)  peic.  The  Gaelic  verb,  signiiying  to  see,  to  look  at, 
is  expressed  in  Irish  by  the  term  pe]c,  see  (vide)  and  c]6]n). 
In  the  imperative  mood  the  word  Anxxjtc  is  ususlly  heard, 
and  beA]tc;  Gr.,  bepnco, 

"peicin)  and  cióin)  are  each  conjugated  regularly.  In 
the  perfect,  however,  cor)r)A|tcAf,  I  saw,  is  the  form.  This 
term,  cooDAjtcAf,  is  equal  to  "  cot),"  together  (Latin,  con), 
and  beA|tcA|*.  Cot)t)ACAr,  I  saw,  is  another  form  nearly  as 
common,  derived  from  cot),  co,  and  f  e]ceA|-,  regularly  formed 
from  ^e^c,  see.     The  inf.  isirreg.  pe]cni?>  and  by  the  inter- 
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change  of  c  and  y — ife^yciv,  to  which  c  is  sometimes  annexed 
for  the  sake  of  strength,  thus,  ^eTf*cir)c.  The  perfect  passive 
is,  strangely  enough,  "  ^acaí*,"  as  well  as  "  cprjoAjtcAO.'^ 

(8)  The  irregular  features  of  1x15,  reach ;  and  of  (9)  cei6, 
go,  have  been  already  shown  (see  p.  320). 

K15  makes  its  inf.  iiocca^i)  ;  and  cefo,  inf.,  bo  8ul. 

(10)  The  conjugation  of  the  verb  r]'^^rr),  I  come,  should 
be  well  known,  for  its  use  in  Gaelic  is  very  common,  being 
employed  with  the  compound  pronoun  liorn,  with  me,  leAc, 
with  thee,  leif,  with  him,  &c.,  to  express  the  English  words 
can,  could;  as, 

'C]5  l]on),  J  can — literally,  it  comes  with  me. 

'C15  leAc,  thou  canst. 

p13  ^^ir»  ^'^  ^^'^."  ^15  le^ce,  she  can. 

"CAirjic  l^orrj,  I  was  able,Icould — literally,  it  came  with  me. 

T.]oc]:a]6  Ijoni,  I  will  be  able ;  conditional,  c]OCfA]ijo; 
infin.  bo  ceACC. 

VOCABULARY. 


(from  po  or  jroj,  respect,  enter- 
tainment ;  TjAnjAO,  an  enemy, 
i.e.,  the  entertainment  given  a 
foe  ;  mockery.) 

lA]abAl,  a  tail ;  (from  [An,  aft,  behind, 
and  bAll,  a  member.)  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  niAbAl,  transposing 
1  and  n  respectively. 

SoctioióeAcc  (from  roj  happy,  and 
criojoe,  a  heart),  light-hearted- 
ness,  ease  of  mind. 


2lri)leAr,  misfortune,  ill-luck;  from 
Alt),  a  negative  particle,  and  leAf, 
luck. 

21TIAC,  help,  power. 

liAtiAiijAjl,  opinion. 

CleAcc,  V.  to  practise,  to  experience, 
to  exercise. 

t>ul,  a  trap,  a  snare. 

6Ar5AióeAcc,  lightness,  fleetness, 
smartness,  the  fact  of  being  re- 
lieved of  an  incumbrance. 

i^otjAnjAS,  jeering,  gibing,  mocking; 

EXERCISE  C. 
2lt)  SlOljtJAC  5At)  ]A]tbAl. 
i)o  5AbA6  SioT)T)AC  Ai)T)  bul,  A]]i  5]ie]rt)  iA|tbAil  t)oc  b' 
^eiv]i|i  leif  '«pivsAjl"  'tm  A  biAi5  't)a  bejc  5AbcA  Ajjt  fAb. 
'HiiA]|i  b'é(]tj5  ye  ArpAC  y^O]  'xy  c-]*ao5v\1,  bo  "  |:ACAf"  60 
30  T)-b&Ai)pA|óe  f'otjArbAb  ^ao],  B'pe^\|t]t  ie]f  h'^y  't)A 
e<x|*bA  jv\|tbA]l ;  acc  ó  cajvIa  t)ac  |iAb  í\|iac  a]|v,  biib  n)]AV 
\e]y  AT)  bAjl  A  b'  ^ei^itft  a  cu|t  A]it  a  ArrjleAf.  U.|rne  y]Vi 
"  CU5"  |-e  cui]ieAb  bo  i)a  |*ioi)I)a]5  a  ccacc  50  b-u]le  a]5 
bC\il.  'HuAjiv  b|bAit  U]l6  c]tu|ni5i:e  bo  lAbA]|i  leo  t)A  bjtiA- 
to^]XA  yo.    "  M|'l  y]oy  A15  tjeAC  ASA^b  a||v  b\t  beo,  CAb  é  ai} 

liVI)  ^0-CjlO|ÓeACc'  A5Uf  éA|*5UlbeACCA  CA  OJITT)  AlJOlf  AI|l  5AC 
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CAO|.  'Ni  be]6eAÓ  at?  p|Of  yo  a5<mi7,  Cjuce,  j)^cc  rnur)A  Ar) 
cleACcu5A6  "  ]:uAT|t"  rT)é^.  2l5ui*  le^r  ^t)  ceA|ic  a  ^iaó,  ca& 
é  at;  CAi|xbe  aíjo]^  f:é]i)  CvV  ATjrj  ^AjibAl.  B-p"]^  idajc  ai|i 
b]C  bo  fiorjDAC  AUT)?  t^i'l  CjDce:  if  Tr)ó|i  An  c-|or)5t;A6  cCv 
o\in)  5U|i  5IAC  |*ib  leif  co  ^a&a  f*o?     Le  bu]t  leAf  a  cujt 

]tOTT)Alb  b]   pOt)T)  Ar)TnO]l  0|tn7  AT)    COT^riAO  fO  A  ÓéAr)A6  ÓAOjb. 

"  "peicjo,"  &o  "  CU5"  n)]Ye  fotDpU  bAOjb — ó||t  ]y  ^e<v|t|i 
romplA  r)A  ceA5A|*5 ;  foiUfiJeAT^Tj  at)  stj^ott)  &ei\5-]r)qT)  ah 
ce  beifteAf  at)  corbA]|tle.  <t)eAT)Ai6  rr)A|i  f^r),  n)A]i  bo 
|i15r)e  TTjife.     Ba]T)|ó  Ójob  t)a  ^AjtbAlA  5|tivr)A  |*it)  o  't;  liv  j-o 

An)  AC. 

2l|n  AT)  con)Ai|ile  ]*o  a"cIo]',"  &o  ^'•tA-\r)]c'  |*eAr)cnow<^c 
A  livcAiji  A5U|*  CU5  rt)A|i  ro  •pTteA5itAÓ ; 

"Sé  TT)0  bA|lAn)A]l,  A  6u|r)e  TT)U1T)CJtI5,  T)AC  ArblA^O  béAjl^A 

con)Ai|tle  UAjc,  bA  Ttj-bA  ^e]bi|t  leAC  b'  ^AjtbAl  fre^t)  f  ÍV5A1I 

A^t  Air." 

In  the  shortest  compass  the  fullest  elucidation  of  the  irregular  as  well 
as  the  regular  verbs  has  been,  in  the  foregoing  Lessons,  presented  to  the 
reader. 

The  irregular  verbs  have  been  grouped  so  as  to  give  to  the  ten  only  the 
same  inflection  as  far  as  possible. 

Few  as  the  number  of  irregular  verbs  is,  they  could  well  be  made  fewer. 
Some  verbs  in  Irish  form,  it  is  true,  their  infinitive  mood  and  participles 
differently  from  the  regular  mode,  but  they  are  not,  on  this  account,  irregular. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  irregularities  "  is  the  last  art  that  the  philosophic 
grammarian  is  ambitious  of  acquiring.  True  etymology  reduces  irregularity 
by  making  the  rules  of  grammar  not  exclusive  but  general." — Latham  on  the 
English  Language,  p.  336. 

^^  The  verb  yt,  eeh,  eat  (Latin,  ed-o),  changes  r  into 
f  in  the  future  and  conditional  tenses.  JtT^'^^j  I  shall  eat; 
pfpA]T)T),  I  would  eat. 

The  change  from  -  to  r  is  phonetic ;  the  use  of  o  before  it,  as  found  in 
MSS.,  arises  from  collating  the  vowels  broad  with  broad. 

VOCABULARY. 

leir,  leice,  Ijijij,  lib,  leo);  í^tt- 
ouio,  to  hoist;  root,  ivn»,  high; 
lionj,  with  me ;  leAc,  with  thee, 
&c. 


Crane,  conn- 

Fat,  adj.  t^-^njAft,  n)eit,  noun;  (fat- 
ness,) iDeic,  rul". 

Goose,  /.  56  ;  Gr.,  xV  (ch  and  g  are 
commutable  letters) ;  German, 
gans ;  Anglo-Saxon,  jros;  Latin, 
anser,  in.  and/  ;  Ger,  gamer. 

Get  off  (to),   get  away,  hoist  one': 


Jeopardy,  5'Aó  ;  AitpriT^   5AÓA,  time 
of  jeopardy,  danger,  commotion, 
distress  from  without,  persecu- 
tion. 
sails,  get  out  of  a  place  which  is  j  Sportsman,   treAn  reil^e,  literally,  a 
dangerous,   is  expressed  by  the  manofhunting,i-eil5e  being  gen. 

words    ArisuoAo    Ijonj,     (leAc,  I  caseofreils- 
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EXERCISE  CI. 

H<v  5&<n6<v  (pr.  gé-oó-a — a  short),  a5u]*  t)A  co|i]tA. 

Liv  iv]|i]6e  bo  bibA|i  jeAÓ^.  A5U|'  co|1]ia  a|5  ^ce  Aijt  Aor) 

njACAitie  A5U|-  bo  CA|qc  ua  ^nt  reil5e  o|t]tA.    b'2liibu]3bA|i 

T)<v  co]t|tA  leo,  ó]|i  b|b<N|t  eAbc]^on);  acc  t)a  5eA6A  a  b]  cfiort} 

A5Uf  |tArT)A|l  5AbA6  ]Ab. 

2lr)t)  A]n)|*]|i  5a6a  if  fojiuf  bo  'tj  Tr)uii)C]|i  z'<\  5AIJ  rtjejc 
5At)  n)AOi?,  íx|t6u5A6  leo. 

VOCABULARY. 

Allow,  V.  Iei5,  ceA&ui5,  bem  ceAb,  i  hence,    provender  ;     everything 

would  not  allow,  d)  lejSFAó;  dac  that  supports  beasts. 

beATXpAc  ceAO.  3riAb,  v.  to  stop,  to  hinder,  to  keep 


Cur,  cuiUeATj. 

Fodder,  iro&ATt,  (Ger.,  fuer;  Dan., 
foeder;  Anglo-Saxon,  fodher  ; 
Eng.,  fodder;  Latin,  fodrum.) 
From  rós,  the  sod,  earth ;  and 
Ay\,  ploughing,  springing  from  ; 


all  to  one's  self,  to  cram. 
5nAbAitie,  a  hinderer ;  a  mean  fellow 

who  keeps  all  he  can,  and  annoys 

others. 
Manger,  njAt^ttAc,  n)A]T)réATX. 
Miserable,  fUAitAc. 


EXERCISE  CIL 
THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER. 

A  dog  made  his  bed  in  a  manger,  and,  lying  on  the  pro- 
vender, he  wouid  not  allow  the  horses  to  touch  any.  "  See," 
said  one  of  them,  "  what  a  miserable  cur  !  that  neither  can 
eat  it  himself,  nor  will  he  allow  those  to  eat  it  who  can." 

Never  act  the  cur  through  selfishness. 

Ma  \y\  bo  5|iAbA]jte  50  beo. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

According  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  impersonal 
there  is,  in  GaeUc,  only  one — bAjt  lion?,  methinks;  bAji 
Xeyx  y^^i  he  thinks  himself,  in  his  own  opinion;  bii|t  is, 
perhaps,  a  form  of  beijt,  says. 

Verbs,  like  the  English,  "  it  appears,"  videtur  (Latin),  are  in  as  great  a 
variety  in  Irish  as  in  English.  But  no  philosophic  writer  can  admit  that 
this  class  is  impersonal,  since  the  pronoun  or  sentence  is,  manifestly,  the 
subject  of  such  verbs,  which  are,  withal,  invariably  found  in  the  third  person. 
Hence,  in  point  of  fact,  such  verbs  are  not  impersonal. 

DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

These  are  more  numerous.  For  the  English  "quoth  he," 
the  Irish  equivalents  are,  "  Ajjt  r^,"  and  o|i  ^e;  ol  fe;  Ab 
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^Ab  (he  relates).  There  are  others— -pAió,  he  resigns,  yields  ; 
f:]&]|x,  he  knows  ;  v]  ^uIahi  (which  is,  very  likely,  from  xj^ó, 
a  thing,  and  ^rulA^jt,  necessary),  it  is  necessary  ;  ca|iIa,  ?i 
happened;  coTtcAjx,  he  fell  "  2li|i,"  says,  takes  x  final, 
when  followed  by  a  vowel ;  as,  Ainr  <^n  LAOc-ceojl  3|t]n, 
"  says  the  warrior  bard." — Song,  The  Minstrel  Boy — Irish 
Melodies. 

VOCABULARY. 

bneAcnui5   (from  bneit),   perceive,  I  C^;^e:^c,   plunder,  booty;  rryo   cfieac, 
judge,  look  into,  observe.  1  my  ruin,  alas  !  my  woe  ! 

EXERCISE  cm. 

2lt)  ]:^AC-!3ub  A5U]*  T)A  rt^AbAiO  aUa. 

THE  RAVEN  AND  THE  WOLVES. 

<t)'  J  Attn  ^lAC  Ajjt  r)A  TT)Ai)Ai6  aIU  ^}0■\r)\)  b'  A  3-c|ie<xc 
UACA,  niA|v  5e<\ll  5u|i  TXAb  fe  'i)iM  5-cii]aeACc  A]|t  |:eA6  At) 
ÍAe,  Acc  "  cu5AbAn'^  at?  p|teA5]tA6  fo  66.  t<l|  fir)T)-ne, 
Acc  AT)  cfieAc  &o  leAi)  cu;  a^ui-  rA||t]r  H^  (moreover)  ho 
"6eAi)piv"  cjieAC  bp)!)  fé|T)  bA  b-cu]cpArr)U]f  (if  we  should 
have  fallen). 

H]  fe  A]]t  AT)  jiub  A  ^DióeAT"  bu]t)e,  acc  ai)  ■\r)z\\)  le  a 
5t)lóceA]t  é  ]X  có[|x  6ii]T)i)  b|teAci)u5AÓ. 

EXERCISE  CIV. 
THE  TWO  MEN  AND  THE  HATCHET. 

There  were  two  men  (bei|tc)  travelling  (f lubAl)  together 
along  the  same  road,  when  one  of  them  met  with  a  hatchet, 
which  he  took  up  and  said,  "  Behold,  what  I  have  found." 
"  Do  not  say  '  I'  {\r)}X^),  says  the  other — say  '  we'  (fi t)i)-T)e) 
have  found.' "  After  a  short  time  it  happened  that  the  party 
who  lost  the  hatchet  came  up  and  seized  (5Ab)  the  man  who 
had  it,  as  the  thief.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  '  we'  are  undone." 
(r^  nT)T)  CA^ic).  "Do  not  say  *  we,'  say  'I,'"  replied  his 
companion,  "  for  it  is  not  right  that  one  should  have  a  share 
in  the  danger  (5A6)  without  having  had  a  share  in  the  pro- 
fits" (cA]]ibe). 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON 

ADVERBS. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  that  shows  the  time,  manner,  or  circumstances  of 
an  action ;  as,  John  walks  hastily ;  John  walks  with  haste ;  "  with  haste," 
or  "  hastily,"  points  out  the  manner  of  John's  walking.  The  expression 
"  with  haste"  is  as  much  an  adverb  as  that  other  ending  in  "  ly,"  according 
to  Dr.  Priestly,  who  defines  adverbs  to  be  (1)  "  contractions  of  sentences ; 
or  (2)  clauses  of  sentences,  serving  to  denote  the  manner  and  other  circum- 
stances of  an  action." 

(1)  In  the  eleventh  lesson,  page  49,  part  I.,  it  is  shown  that  adverbs  in 
Irish  are  formed  from  adjectives,  by  employing  immediately  before  the  latter 
the  preposition  50,  with  (equal  to  con  or  cum,  Latin),  as,  ti'iAó,  new;  50 
nuAó,  newly,  de  novo.  This  class  corresponds  with  those  denominated  by 
Dr.  Priestly  "  contractions  of  sentences." 

(2)  There  is  another  class  which  are  nothing  else  than  "  clauses  of  sen- 
tences," composed  of  prepositions,  nouns,  pronouns.  It  is  of  these  latter 
the  present  Lesson  shall  treat.  They  are  common  to  every  language ;  as, 
wherefore,  i.e.,  for  which  ;  therefore,  i.e.,  for  that  ;  quam-ob-rem  (ijatin); 
qiiem-ad-modum,  xcilicet  (scire-licet) ;  videlicet  (videre- licet) ;  pour-qitoi 
(French), 

ADVERBS. 

21  b-|:Ab,  a-far  ;  from  a,  in ;  and  f  A&,  length. 

21  b-pA&  Aj'  xo,  far  hence  (in  relation  to  time  or  place). 

21  b-^Ab  |iO]ri7e,  long  before  (in  time  or  place). 

21  5-cé|t),  far  off  (from  a,  in;  and  ce^r),  dat.  case  of  C]mj, 
remote,  distant,  foreign,  tedious),  as  to  time ;  ]Y  C|ai) 
l]orr)  civ  cu  Arnui5,  I  feel  you  are  long  absent;  as  to 
place ;  ]Y  ^a&a  o'  v  \<sw  a  civ  a  3-cé]i},  one  is  far 
removed  from  the  (friendly)  hand  that  is  in  a  foreign 
land  ;  C|A1),  n ;  plur.,  ciai)ca  ;  cic  ye  i)a  "  ciauca"  5 
coi)i)A]itc  rrje  cu,  it  is  ages  since  I  saw  you — I  have 
not  seen  you  this  age. 

21  5-corbi)uióe,  always,  continuously;  from  a,  and  corbpuj^e, 
abode;  e, e.,  abidingly. 

2ln)AC,  out. 

2lrr>u]5,  without,  outside.  The  difference  between  Att^AC 
and  ATr)ii]5  is,  that  the  one  is  connected  with  a  verb  oi 
motion  ;  as,  ce]8  ArnAc,  go  out ;  the  other  with  a  verb 
of  rest;  as,  c<v  me  An)u|5,  I  am  without, 

en  •     ^  to-morrow. 

2lir)Ai|ieAC,  5 
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La  A.-]]i  T)A  rpATjieAC,  to-morrow. 

2liti  Aif,  back. 

21]  it  AT)  íx6bA|t  TIT),  therefore. 

21  lit  bAll,  on  the  spot,  presently,  very  soon. 

2lifi  bjc,  at  all,  in  the  world. 

2l||t  é]5]Tj,  with  difficulty. 

EXERCISE  CV. 
2lr)  ^Aolcu  A5uf  AT)  cjteu&AiS. 

THE    WOLF   AND    THE    SHEPHERD. 

i)o  bi  r^<^!5^^6  aUa  AT)t},  a  b^  "a  b-^Ab'^  ai3  bjteAi 
(watching)  Ai|t  cjteub  cA0]tAi5,  acc  rjíojt  ]tiT)r)e  rl^b  (slaugh- 
ter) AjTi  bjc  o|t|iA.      B|  T^eAji  Ai)  c]té]&  A    "  5-con9r}uj6e" 

^AOl  ATb|tA|*  r)AC  Jl<V]b  AT)r)  ACC    5AbA^6.       «D'  f  Al),  At)  TT^AbAÓ 

TjATTjAbAÓ  A  b-pAb  AjmHT^^  (^-  length  of  time)  'ut)  a  66^5- 
corbuftfAii)  jAi)  é5có]]t  A]Ti  b]C  A  ÓeArjAÓ.  "  pA  Oe^fie"  (at 
last)  bo  T^AOil  AT)  c|teubA]ó  5uii  cAjtAb  cev\T)]-A  (gentle)  é, 
A5U}*  "  AiTi  AT)  X\6bAfi  f]T)"  (therefore)  cu]|i  fé,  A15  but  5 
bA]le  60 — T)A  CA0iaAi3  fAO]  t)-a  cu|tArT).  M]  cu]|'5e  (no 
sooner)  f:uv\i|t  ye  f-*v^1ll  (opportunity)  't)a  bo  ciqc  a^^  t)a 
CA0|tAi5  boccA  A5u|*  |iTr)T)e  flAb  A5Uf  cjieAC  (spoil)  0|i|tA. 
2I15  ce<\cc  A  bv\]le  bo  't)  c|ieAbAi6  coT)T)Ai]tc  |*e  at)  c-ivjx 
TDÓ|i  A  |t]T)T)eA6  -pAb  a'i*  b]  -j-e  "atdii|5,"  a5U|'  5^111:  atda- 
bivT)  rr)ó|t  TT)é  !  cu]l  Ti)e  at)  TT)eub  |*o  'T)UA^]t  CU5  n)e  cu|tArr)  rrjo 
CA0|tA]5  50  b|CeArbT)AC. 

]y    TT)eAi*A    CA]tAb    peAllcAC    't)A    T)ATT)Ab    toUufAC. 

VOCABULARY. 

ConjAinc,/.  2  <7ec.  protection,  favour,  ,  pAm,  ».  watch,  observe,  attend. 


patronage ;  as,  in  the  Litany, 
cuinAnjui»  i-]T)n  peir)  pao]  do 
conjAinc,  we  put  ourselves  under 
thy  protection  ("we  fly  to  thy 
patronage.")  The  word  is  spelled 
thus,  con)v\TiAic,  in  many  places. 
It  is  derived  from  cottj,  together, 
with ;  and  AtiAc,  aid,  power. 
This  latter  is  itself  from  the  root 
ftn.  a  plough, 'and  means  (1) 
supporting,  defending,  (2)  the 
power  to  support  and  defend ; 
AtiAf,  a  habitation,  comes  from 


T^A]rie  (Jar-ye),  (1)  watching,  watch- 
fulness ;  (2)  a  watch,  hour  of 
the  night,  a  timepiece,  or  watch  ; 
(3)  the  vigil-hour,  or  dawn, 
"  pAine  HA  TTjAi&oe,"  the  dawn 
of  morn;  lucr  irAine  (people- 
of. watching),  watchmen ;  cnoc- 
pAjne,  a  watch-hill — a  special 
name  applied  to  many  hills 
through  the  country;  hence  the 
word  rAine  of  itself  signifies  (4) 
the  top  ofa  hill,  height.  "PA^ne" 
is  the  exclamation  addressed  by 


the  same  root.  the  peasantry  to  one  in  danger, 
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implying  "watcb,"  "be  on  your 
guard,"  "  take  care."  It  is  a  mi- 
litary term  also,  as  Dr.  Keating 
remarks,  like  that  of  Frenchmen, 
"  yardez."  One  is  astonished  at 
Stanihurst's  ignorance  and  im- 
pudent^ glibness,    deriving   this 


exclamation  of  the  Irish  soldiers, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  from  the 
term  Pharao,  King  of  Egypt — 
one  instance  out  of  the  countless 
calumnies  which  ignorance  of  the 
people  and  of  their  language  have 
given  birth  to. 


EXERCISE  CVI. 

21  &ei|i  ScAT)ibii|irc  At)  CA1)  b]b  6i|t]r)r)A]3  A]^  coit|iAC 
(contending  in  battle),  t)0  a]5  biiAUo  a  ce]le  50  "r)-Ab|tAib" 
n)A]t  corrjAi^ic,  be  5116  ivfib  Pharo  !  Pharo !  a^ui*  ]*ao]1|8 
I-e-f Ai)  (and  he  thinks)  5u|i  Ab'  ó  'i)  b-pocAl,  PbA|tAO,  b' 
Aftjit)  bo  |ti5  u<v  B5ipce  cleACCAÓ  leo,  Tt7A|t  coxx)<s.\y.c  é;  516 
ry\  ^joji  ÓÓ  X}^'y  IT  pTM')  é  a5U|*  (for  it  is  the  same  as) 
"]:A]|te,  fAi]te  6,"  A15  |t<\6  le|f  Ar)  ]toiT)r>  e^le  (the  other 
party)  a  bejc  ai|i  a  5-co|ri7&Ab  Arr)A]l  a  be^yt  At)  "pitArjcAc 
*'  gardez,  gardez,'^  at)  cat;  bo  0)6  ]*e  a  cori^uftj-A  Árju  5UA)f 
(danger). 

ADVEEBS. 

2li)t)  A|ce,  near,  nigh;  Aice,  i.e.,  fA]ce,  nearness;  from 
•pocu|*,  Welsh,  aí705,  near. 

21 1)1)  <xi|ibe,  on  high. 

2li)<vU  (=0,  Ai),  oil,  see  ^p°  below),  over,  hither,  to  this 
side;  always  connected  with  a  verb  of  motion;  as,  cAjift 
at)aII,  come  over.  It  is  the  opposite  of  aoot),  to  the  other 
side ;  as,  bul  Atjoi)  A5uf  adaU,  going  to  that  side,  and  to  this 
side,  wavering,  changing  from  side  to  side.  2luot)  and  Ai;ivll 
convey  necessarily  the  idea  of  motion.  Whenever  a  state 
of  rest  is  implied,  the  adverbs  employed  are  a  hny  (for  a 
b-pojuf),  on  this  side  ;  caU,  on  that  side ;  as,  c<\  ye  a  buf, 
he  is  on  this  side  (not  ai)aII)  ;  civ  fe  caU,  he  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  (not  adoi}). 

21  buf  A5uf  caU,  here  there,  hie,  illic;  on  this  side  and 
on  that  (when  a  state  of  rest  is  implied). 

2li}0i)  A5ar  At)AU,  hither,  thither,  hue,  illue  ;  to  this  side 
and  to  that  (when  the  idea  of  motion  to  a  place  is  conveyed). 

55^  2lnon  (1)  is  written  also  ArjoU  in  many  instances.  On  this  account,an(/ 
because  it  is  in  meaning  antithetic  to  aijaU,  which  ends  in  U,  its  derivation 
appears  to  be  from  the  preposition  oil,  abov.',  superior,  yonder,  higher ;  and 
AT),  the;  Ation,  i.e.,  AnoU^^ATj,  the,  oil,  higher,  yonder  (cAob,  side,  or  leic, 
half,  being  understood)  ;  (2)  ;^oaU,  hither,  to  this  side,  is  a  contraction  for 
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6,  An,  oil  (6  from,  ah,  the,  oil,  over,  above) ;  (3)  caI  is  derived  from  the 
same  word,  oil,  and  c,  a  prepositive,  like  r»  in  tu-^Ti  or  rather  the  remnant 
of  the  preposition  so  (omitting  o,  and  changing  b  into  c) ;  (4)  a  Bur  is  a 
contracted  form  of  a  bpo5ur,  i.e.,  at)  (caoB;  po5ur,  the  nigh  side. 

The  particle  ad,  the  prefix  to  these  adverbs,  is  considered  by  Zeiiss  to 
be  the  article,  and  not,  as  others  think,  the  preposition. 

2lr)  aIIo&,  of  yore  (for  at)  c-atd  Allob,  the  old  time ;  or  for 
AT)T)  [Arn]  aIIo&,  Í/Í  the  olden  time). 

21 1)  beAf,  southward ;  or,  from  the  south. 
2lt)  oijt,  eastward  ;  or,  from  the  east. 
21 1)  TA]t,  westward ;  or,  from  the  west. 
21  &-cuA]C,  northward  ;  or,  from  the  north. 

Note. — 2ln  óeAr,  meaning/rowi  the  south,  is  a  contraction  for  6  An  óeAr; 
so  also  An  om,  from  the  east ;  for  6  at)  cm;  ao  ia^,  from  the  west ;  6  An 
lAti — ó,from,  being  omitted,  tin  oeAr,  the  south  (in  the  nom.  case),  is  com- 
posed of  the  article  An,  and  the  word  boAf,  south,  right  side ;  also  An  óeAf, 
is  for  Ann  seAr,  in  the  south,  according  to  the  grammatical  arrangement  of 
the  context  or  sentence. — See  "  Easy  Lessons,"  part  II.,  p.  128,  second 
edition. 

2lr)  i)occ,  to-night;  sometimes  o]6ce  is  added;  as,  ad 
0]6ce  i)Occ,  this  very  night.  Greek,  vvkti  ;  Latin,  node  ; 
Saxon,  nicht ;  English,  night. 

2lr)  ]u6,  to-day;  At)  la  '\)  ^118,  this  very  day;  au  jour 
d'hui, 

21t)  DeAccA|t,  externally,  for,  Arjt)  -feACCAii  (the  initial  f, 
when  aspirated,  being  omitted) ;  root,  ]*eAC,  apart,  outside ; 
]*eACCA|t,  more  apart. 

2lt)r)  Aoo-f:eAcr,  together. 

The  word  ua]*  means  above,  high  ;  hence  ua]*aI  (ua^-aI), 
high-born,  noble;  uAifle,  nobility. 

So,  ]ox  means  below ;  hence  ifeAÍ,  low-born,  lowly,  hum- 
ble; AU  c-AOf  ifeAl,  the  common  people. 

Whenever  Irishmen  wish  to  express  the  idea  of  motion  up,  or  motion  in  a 
downward  direction,  uAf  and  fof  take  an  initial  r ;  as,  fUAr,  upwards  ;  rfor» 
downwards;  ruAf  a5Ui-  tfof,  up  and  down  (active). 

A  state  of  rest  above  is  expressed  by  fuAf  and  ffof  ;  as,  cí\j&  fuAf  (thaid 
I  huas),  they  are  above  ;  cX\)d  f  jor,  they  are  below. 

Motion  from  above  is  expressed  by  the  form,  An  UAf  (t.  e.,  ó  An  UAr)  ; 
'  from  below,  by  An  fot  (for  5  An  for). 

Hence,  AnuAr  signifies  down  ;  as,  cA^Tt  AnuAf,  come  down  ;  i.  e.,  came 
from  above ;  Anfor,  up  ;  "Ajtrx  Anfof,  come  up  ;  i.  e,,  from  below. 

Om,  east ;  xo-\n,  eastward ;  ]A\\,  after,  west ;  riAti,  westward ;  follow  the 
same  analogy.    The  initial  r  is  perhaps  from  the  preposition  5ur,  towarus. 
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VOCABULARY. 


CeAT)f),  adj.,  tight,  stiff,  straight, 
terse,  independent,  stubborn, 
hopeful,  strong,  reliant :  n^c 
ce^nn  cu,  are  you  not  stiff?  how 
stiff  you  are ;  ~a  itje  ceArin,  I 
am  stiff;  civ  re  c"  ceA?)o  le 
ireAnn  HA  biiC\óA  (pr.  braha), 
he  is  as  independent  as  the  miller 
(^literally,  he  is  as  independent 
as  the  man  of  the  mill) — not  in 
any  dread  of  being  in  want  of 
food,  lin-v,  bti;\b,  and  btio,  is 
the  Gaelic  of  hand-mill  or  queru. 
■bftik  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
root  as  the  Irish  h^Ac,  an  arm, 
French,  hras,  the  hand-mill  being 
worked  by  the  strength  of  the 
(btVAc)  arm : 

5ATI  eA5lA  50  1T|lÓ]CpAÓ  At)  5ArAt)AC 
"  CCAtJo" 

tiox)  ceut)  Af  ho  ciau|-,  no  Aoii  SlAoja 

Ar  00  cQArm. 
Nor    dread    that    the    cold-hearted 

(coADii)  Saxon  will  tear 
One  cord  from  that  harp,  or  one  lock 

from  that  hair Song,  Though 

the  last  glimpse  of  Erin. 
CeAtin,  having  50  prefixed,  becomes 

an  adv..  meaning  stiffly,  tightly, 

independently,  &c. 

2ll5  ÍTAlAC  HA  rlAbriAlOe  A  CX\.'.\]t  VITJO 

"  50  ceAtjr)." 
Covering   tlie    chains  that  galled  us 

pressingly. — Song,  St,  Patrick's 

day. 
CeAnn.   a  prefix — as,   r^c,   enough, 

plenty  ;   ccArjnfAc,  a  surfeit,  as 

much  as  one  can  eat,  or  drink, 

or  possess ;  5IAC,    hold,  receive  ; 

ceAnn-5lAC,  tightly  grasp,  &c. 
CeAno,  ».,   press   on,   move,  force, 


hasten,  tighten,  press  together; 
Greek,  reivw ;  Latin,  tendo,  te- 
neo ;  Welsh,  tynnu. 

CeAnouio'  *'•>  cause  to  be  tight, 
straight,  to  fill,  to  cram. 

CeAno,  «.,  dint,  force,  stiffness,  pres- 
sure, le  ceAi)D  Aojre,  from  the 
pressure  of  age,  from  dint  of  age. 

CeAnijAo,  a  participal  noun ;  from 
CeArjn,  to  fasten,  to  draw  near; 
A15  -eAtjoAo  Icir,  drawing  nigh  ; 
a  surfeit, a  cramming,  abundance; 
ir  njAirto  A  riACAé  ajíi  b.MjnAiS, 
A5ur  A  ceAnnAó  A]5e  vé]i),  it  is 
woful  to  get  (money)  on  bail, 
and  one  self  having  plenty. 

CeAnnACAH,  a  pincers,  a  vice,  an 
instrument  for  tightening  and 
squeezing. 

Cone,  m.,  (1)  a  boar,  a  hog,  "fto 
bjACAb  A  b-coric,"  to  feed  their 
hogs ;  loc  Zw\]\c,  Turk  Lake, 
Killarney ;  and  jnir  ha  &-Coric, 
in  Loch  Finvoy,  county  Leitrim ; 
(2)  a  whale  ;  hence  jnir  ha  s- 
Co^c,  Innishturk,  near  Clare  Is- 
land, on  the  western  coast ;  (3) 
a  torque,  a  "  ring  of  twisted  me- 
tal, generally  gold,  worn  either 
on  the  neck,  round  the  waist, 
across  the  breast,  or  on  the 
hmbs,  as  an  armilla  or  finger- 
ring."  Many  such  are  every 
year  dug  up — golden  treasures 
of  the  past. — Sre  Dr.  Wilde's 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  class 
v.,  p.  70  ;  metallic  materials — 
gold;  or  "The  Transactions  of 
the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  So- 
ciety." 


EXERCISE  CVIL 

2l|5  peA]t  ivi]ti6e  bo  b|  feAt^-cu  <v  jti^e  r^]y^\^}r  ^o>]t  66 
Ar)t)  A  b-ATt),  Acc  le  ceAut)  Ao^i-e  b'  eulu]3  a  luc  A^uf  a 
TjeAjtc.     2l|5  reil5  U  i;-aoi)  óo  11115  x]   cope  ^]]k  ^iié]TT> 
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cluATI*e,  Acc  b|tifeA6  a  ^iacIa  A5Uf  b'  e]-^]r)  6)  leis^j)  ^^ 
'f)  n)-be|ééAC  irnceAcc.  í)'é]r  ro,  cajtjic  f:eA|i  rjA  reil5e 
TUAT"  A5uf  CU5  ye  ^AO]ce  30  ceAr)t7 :  acc  cu5  at)  c-|*eAT)-cii 
UA]ce  AT)  ^TteA5ftA6  f o :  Na  leA5  co  c]tuAi6  f]T),  Ai|t  &o 
f eAT)-^05Ai3CAC ;  |*e  eAfbA  b]ii5  A5UI*  luc  a3u]*  t)í  b]cbAil 
fonr)A  b]   oitrn :  bii6  có||te  &u]C  cu]n)rjU5A6,  tj)   A]Tt  At)  tjo)* 

A  ca]n},  ACC  Al|t  AT)  T)Óf  A  bjÓeAf. 

Ma  b^  &oijtb  le  &eA5-feAixbp05A!)CAi6  ATjrj  An^  a  AO|fe 
A3ur  A  lAi5e. 

VOCABULARY, 

At  the  same  time,  Aiinr  AT)  sn)  cé.v&rjA.  Rub,  cuin)il;  (^15)  cuirtjilr,  rubbing 
Groom,  510IIA  ejc. 

His  allowance   of  corn,   a   co-]\o]m} 
A^bAin. 


The  whole  day  long,  a]|x  ireAo  ao 
lAe. 


EXERCISE  CVIII. 
THE  HORSE  AND  THE  GROOM. 

2lu  c-eAc  A5U]*  Ai)  5]oIIa. 
A  groom  was  the  whole  day  long  rubbing  and  fitting 
out  his  horse,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  stealing  and 
selling  his  allowance  of  corn.  "  If  you  really  wish  me," 
said  the  horse,  "  to  look  well,  give  me  less  of  the  rubbing 
and  more  of  the  corn." 


FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

ADVERBS  RESULTING  FROM  NOUNS  GOVERNED  BY 
PREPOSITIONS. 

2li|t  bAll,  on  (the)  spot,  just  now. 

2li|t  bic,  at  all,  in  existence. 

2li|i  ^}'S]V,  "with  difficulty. 

21] |i  ]:Ab,  altogether. 

2l]-\i  b-zuy,  at  first,  in  the  beginning. 

9l]]i  &éi|te,  at  the  end. 

2lri:eAC,  into ;  a|xi3,  within  (doors)  ;  (AfceAC,  i.  e.,  51»^ 
AX)  ceAC,  to  the  house ;  Af  c|5,  i.  e.,  a^t)]'  ai;  C15,  in  the 
house). 

2li|t  uA]|iib,  at  times  (uAi|t]b  is  Dat.  piur.  of  uA^jt,  an 
bour). 
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i)e  b|ti5,  because,  by  virtue  of. 

i)e  5tj<xc,  usually. 

i)e  Iac<vi|i,  presently. 

i)e  ló,  by  day,  in  the  day-time. 

Í)'  ói6c6,  by  night,  in  the  night-time. 

IpA  cuA]Txc,  round  about,  in  a  circle. 

pA  6eoi5,  ^*  l^st  (pr.  yeo-igh,  in  one  syl.) 

y-A  6Ó,  twice. 

pA  |*eAc,  by  turns. 

"pA  cuA)|t|Tr>,  conjecturally ;  bu]le  |:a  ciiA||t|ii7,  a  blow  by 
chance  (cuAjt),  without  aim  ;  ctiA|]a|rn  means  about,  in  the 
direction  of,  without  defining  the  precise  way. 

pA  cuAiii]tT}  is  a  preposition  also  (see  lesson  56). 

Ó  ce]le,  asunder  (5,  from,  cejle,  a  companion,  from  ono 
another). 

6  pi),  from  that  time,  since. 

ÓC  ifiolj  lowly,  in  a  whisper. 

oy  4vitt),  above  board,  aloud. 


VOCABULARY. 


áfto-nóv  (from  X\ttb,high,  nór.fashion, 
custom),  high-life,  fashion,  state. 

Coft  le  peAc,  "  as  well  as  another," 
is  an  idiom  for  A]ti  cofi  le  ocac, 
in  the  same  way  with  another; 
beióinr)-re  Aii)U\iC)  co\i  le  nuine, 
I  would  be  similarly  (situated) 
like  everybody  else. 

CttjocnuiQ,  v.,  2nd  con.  to  tremble ; 
from  c\\]t,  trembling,  shaking. 

CitiocoUoAo,  the  act  of  trembling 
from  fear  or  terror  ;  a  trembling; 
being  in  terror  and  awe. 

CttojceAt),  pr.  kroykan  (gen.  in,  1st 
dec,  plu.  crio)C]ti,  like  the  gen. 
sin.,but  more  commonly  cttoicrjc, 
the  contracted  form  of  c^;\o■\^ 
ceAT)v\),  the  skin  of  any  animal, 
the  hide,  pelt,  peel  of  fruit,  the 
rind.  CfioiceAt)  cAOft^io,  a 
sheep's  skin;  ctto|ceAn  \m\%, 
calf's  skin ;  cnoiceAO  cA^nb,  a 
bull's  hide;  Welsh, o'oe»;  Arm. 
krochen ;  Greek,  xp^l^'^'^  cttoi- 
ceAp  A||i  for)  c\KO]C]^,  skiu  for 


skin.  CnoiceAp  is,  probably, 
from  CTtuic,  figure,  shape,  forma- 
tion ;  and  ccAi),  the  heading  or 
covering,  i.  e.,  the  coating  which 
gives  completion  to  the  frame. 

I^Aoi'f)  cfti,  at  large  about  the  country 
(iTAoj,  under,  has,  as  in  this 
instance,  hke  its  equivalent  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  more  ex- 
tended meaning  of  ÉíZio?íí,aroítn<í). 

3lótx,  m.,  1st  dec,  a  sound,  a  cry  ; 
utterance,  noise  like  that  of 
streams ;  the  voice  as  distin- 
guished from  articulate  sound ; 
as,  ir  n)^]t  bo  5lórx,  acc  jr  olc 
bo  yuc,  thy  voice  is  good,  but 
thy  musical  powers  (5ut)  are 
bad  ;  the  roar  of  animals.  5ló- 
TiAc,  noisy,  humming,  ever- 
talking. 

3lóft,  sound,  is  mas.  gen.  1st  dec. gen. 
5IÓ1TI ;  5lóitt,  glory,  is  fem.  and 
of  2nd  dec,  maLi;ig  the  gen.  ia 
e,  5'ió]né. 
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EXERCISE  CIX. 

2l!)  c-2lfAl  A  5-c|toiceAr)  leoir). 

t)o  cui]%  a^aI  c|toiceAi)  leo]r)  A^jt,  A5UI*  bo  cua]6  ArnAC 
f<\0]  't)  cijt  A15  cu|i  eA5lA  Ai|t  5AC  be]ceAC  (brute)  a  caji- 
lu]3  le]f.     i)o  fAO]l  ^-e  ^íaiccíoí'  a  cu|t  n7A|t  At)  5-c&Abt)A 

A]|l    fjOOtJAC,    ACC   A15    clof    &0    'x)    rt}A&A6    5l^C    fO    A  5ló|t, 

feubAT|tc  ]*e:  "ZtlA^re,  50  he]rn]r) !  be^ÓeAÓ  c^ictjujaÓ  ojirt)- 
fAj^coji  le  ijeAC,  njuTjA  5U|i  é]|x  n^e  ^iiAin?  bo  5é|n7i)íl." 

2l|lí)-T)ÓI*  T)AC  cleACCAjl  bjteACAtJT)  é-fé]T). 

CeAr)t)A,  already. 

Cjo,  although;  from  c]S,  sees,  z.  e.j  seeing  that. 

Cojóce,  ever,  in  future. 

BaÓot),  to  wit,  viz. 

poll,  yet,  awhile ;  pAtj  50  pó]l,  wait  awhile. 

peAf&A,  henceforward. 

póf,  yet,  moreover. 

3l^5  a  form  of  CjO  (which  see). 

)Úe,  thenceforward;  as,  ó  y\x)  ]\[e,  from  that  forward. 

X,é]]i,  entire;  30  lent,  entirely. 

Leo^,  sufficient ;  50  leo]t,  sufficiently. 

21)a|i  X]v,  in  that  way,  so  so;  nj^x  yo,  thus ;  TDAij-e,  well ! 
n)A]ye,  50  &e|n)ir),  well,  indeed  ! 

2t)]i)ic,  frequently. 

FiAti?,  ever,  up  to  this,  hitherto,  in  past  time ;  co|6ce 
means  ever  in  time  to  come;  v]  jtAb  ye  a  ftjATT)  Ar)r)  7*0, 
A5uf  1)1  bejo  A  cojóce,  he  was  (not  ever)  never  here,  and 
he  will  not  ever  be. 

Sul,  before. 

SATbUiS  (same  as  att^UjÓ),  in  like  manner  ;  from  ]*<\rT)A]l, 
like,  similar. 

VOCABULARY. 


Blow,  v.,  reus  ;  blew  with  all  his 
might  and  main,  bo  feuis  50  luc, 

U]t3in. 

Cloak,  T:.\UAin  ;  Latin,  pallium. 
Close,  adj.,  blue;  50   blut,   closely, 

tightly  ;T)for  ftluiie,  closer;  more 

closely,  more  tightly. 
Conquer,  v.,  buAio   paJa]!, — buAóu- 

5AÓ;  also,  cpéjre  i:a5AiI;  bA\\p. 


ctié]re ;  cnéjre,  signifies  a  trial 
of  strength  (from  crieun,  strong, 
powerful)  ;  h'An\\  rfieire,  is, 
therefore,  superiority  (bi^r^T^)  in 
a  trial  of  strength. 

Shower,  c-\c,  /.,  gen.,  ceAcA,  cuAfi 
ceAcA,  a  rainbow — prognostic  of 
a  storm. 

Sun,  snMD,  /.,  gen.,  5Tté|t)e  (two  syl- 
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lables),    folur   n*  ST^éjtje,  the     Which  of  the  two  was  the  stronger, 
light  of  the  sun.  C]A    aca     se'rj     n)-be]nc     buó 

Traveller, veAn  ruibAil,  ^eA\\  cuituir,  cnéjne. 

cofAio,  r]ubAlA]ó.  Wind,  5A0C. 

Vapour,  ceo. 

EXERCISE  ex. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  wind  and  the  sun,  which  of 
the  two  was  the  stronger.     At  last  they  agreed  to  put  the 
point  upon  this  issue,  that  whichever  soonest  made  a  tra- 
veller take  off  his  cloak  should  be  accounted  the  more  pow- 
erful.    The  wind  began,   and  blew  briskly  and  strongly  a 
blast  sharp,  scathing,  and  fierce ;  but  the  more  strongly  he 
blew,   the  more  tightly  did  the   wayfarer  wrap  his  cloak 
about   him.     Then   the  sun  shone  forth.     With  his  warm 
beams  he  expelled  the  storm  and  the  vapour.     The  man 
felt  the  heat;  and,  as  the  sun  began  to  shine  with  greater 
warmth,  he  at  last  sat  himself  down  and  threw  his  cloak  on 
the  ground.     The  sun  gained  the  victory ;  and,  from  that 
day  to  this,  one  is   subdued   sooner  by  the  warm  beams  of 
kindness  than  by  the  pelting  storm  of  severity  and  violence. 
Mildness  is  better  than  fierceness. 
]y  |:e^Tt|i  n^jue  'u<v  boi]ibe  ihoft. 
VOCABULARY. 


\)\\e]teJ^TV  {see  Vocabulary  Exercise, 
xcvii) ;  btiejteAiij  ceA^ic  co- 
zp.on)  AT)  c-eu5,  death  is  a 
righteous,  equitable  judge. 

CuaUlAH,  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Branch, 
"cufiAióe  i)A  cfiAojbe  KuAioe." 
The  name  seems  to  be  formed 
from  cu  (gen.  case  plur.),  of  he- 
roes; and  cntta.r),s(ay,  the  guar- 
dian,  support  (root,  cul,  back, 
reserve), 

t)^]l,/.,  history,  meeting,  the  friends 
who  meet,  passing  events,  res- 
pite, time,  friendship,  the  ex- 
pression of  it,  a  gift. 

Oaiobcat),  adj.  (from  so,  difficult,  and 
50|n,  to  wound),  firm,  strong, 
protective,  secure. 

tDé]6,  n.,  desire,  wish,  longing ;  as, 
m  'I  nje  Ant)   6é)ó  f]n  ojic,  I  do 


not  grudge  you  that — literally, 
I  am  not  in  any  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  you   on    that  (head). 

tiocc,  adj.,  strait,  narrow,  close,  fast ; 
50  bocz,  closely. 

GAitjnA,  a  doublet;  defence,  protector. 

5AbAnn  (see  Vocabulary  for  Exercise 
xcv.),  gets,  receives,  vi  5AbAi)ij 
ye  bi\,  no  rtieu&,he  receives  not 
cows  nor  herd ;  followed  by  leir, 
with,  it  implies  to  yield  to,  also 
to  succeed — literally,  to  take 
with  ;  as,  nj  SAbAno  le  cneui) 
no  le  criuAo,  he  yields  not  to 
the  brave,  nor  base;  n(  SAbAprj 
coii)HAc  le]r  00  CAc,  nor  con- 
test, nor  battle  with  him  (deatli) 
succeeds. 

SolArt),  Solomon. 

CfiuAs,  adj.  pitiable,  mean,  wretched. 


The  following  piece,  taken  from  a  collection  of  manuscript  poems  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Murphy,   Bishop  of  Cork,  is  ascribed  to 
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Donough  Mor  O'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  a.d.  1219,  twenty-five  years  before  the 
abbot's  death.  His  poems,  like  those  of  our  own  Moore — "  the  poet  of  all 
circles" — will  continue  to  be  admired  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they 
have  been  composed  shall  exist.  His  versification  is  easy  and  natural;  his 
thoughts  dignified,  often  sublime,  always  elevating ;  his  language,  like  the 
manna,  fair  and  fine,  satisfies  the  soul  at  once  with  its  sweetness  and  its 
strength.  On  account  of  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  style  he 
is  called  the  "Ovid  of  Ireland."  In  the  "Transactions  of  the  Iberno  Celtic 
Society,"  by  Edward  O'Reilly,  author  of  the  Irish-English  Dictionary,  the 
names  of  thirty-one  poems,  most  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer,  are  given.  The  following  poem,  though  not  found  amongst  the  col- 
lection which  O'Reilly  saw,  appears,  judging  even  from  internal  evidence,  to 
have  been  written  by  the  abbot.  How  wonderfully  simple  and  correct  tne 
Irish  Ovid  has  written,  when  these  stanzas,  as  well  as  all  others  which  he 
has  left  us,  are  at  the  present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  six  centuries, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  Irish- speaking  scholar. 

EXERCISE  CXI. 

Biie]ceAn7  ceAjtc,  coit)C|ion)  au  c-eii5 ;  v]  5v\b<vi5t)  le  c]teur) 

vo  le  c]tuA5, 
t^i  5AbAi)T)  Aijtjiob  ^)o  ó]i,  A5iif  r)|  cejj  05  vo  A]iyA]6  ua^ó, 
M]  &A|r)5eAr)  oi&ce  Am  i)0  U\;    1)]  í5A|i}5eAT)  cftívc  Ajjt  At) 

eu3, 
Mj    5<\bAi)T)   corb|tAC   \e]X  i)o    cac  ;    v]  5AbAT)i)  fe  bA  i)o 

c|teub. 
2l]|i  At)  TT7-biir  "7A|i  rui5ceA]i  l]m,  v]    &A]T)5eAt)    cjll   vo 

M]  bAinseAt)  CAifle^t)  a^ji,  vo  n)úft;  rjo  30  5-cu|trA|t  cu  'f 

AU  UA]5, 

M]  b-piql  luAbA]]teACc  1)0  liic,  bo  béAjtpAf  cu  ca|x  bo  C]aC\c, 
"peuc  t)ii]t  ciirbbu]5  i)eA|tc  a  contp  SAri^pr^i)? 

2lr)   bjtAO]    2t)AT)AT)i>Ai)   A5U]*   Coi^jiAO] ;    At)    b-peicceA|t 
b^ojb  5ii|i  ló|t. 
21  cleA|*A  SOjle  50  lé]ti,  vío]x  ciirbbuij  é  Ai|t  at)  m-bivf, 

CucuUau  eArbt)A  t)a  T)-eAC ;  T)4v|t  leijeAÓ  ua]6  rjeAC  ]*livr), 
Sol^rb  Tt)AC  i)Aib]   3CU|t,  5I1C;  ii*  be]TÍ)ii)  a  tt)|C  3U]t  fioft, 

2li)t)|*   AT)   UA]3   A   civ  30  bocc,  bo   Cll]]ieA6   a   cojip   pA 
■    ÓÍ01). 
'P'i|i]t)T)e  fo  3|6  311^1  ]-eA]tb;  v]  fT^e  T)A]t  6eA|tb  at)  h'<x]\, 

)x  ]0t)AT)T)   A3Uf    eu5   bA|i  l]T)T) ;    be]C  a  \e\ve    \u]xv  at) 

bAir, 

O  T)Ac  bAiD  ó't)  eu3  6iil,  rt)'  at)atd  ^o  ceAb  A'f  -po  Óe^S, 
í)o  beijiiTT)  bo  Ki3  r)A  t)3]tiv|-,  30  b-ci3]6  at)  b^j*  bo  xrf 
bjieic. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

COMPOUND  PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepcsitions  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound. 
The  simple,  as,  a  15,  at ;  a]|i,  on  ;  bo,  to,  &c.,  have  received 
the  earliest  attention  in  these  lessons. 

The  compound  are  composed  of  substantives  and  prepo- 
sitions. They  are  short  phrases  having  the  meaning  peculiar 
to  single  prepositional  particles.  In  this  view  they  are  quite 
easy,  for  phrases  bearing  a  prepositional  sense  exist  in  every 
language^  But  some  of  the  Irish  compound  prepositions — 
like  can),  towards,  for  the  purpose  of — are  not  in  meaning 
clear,  being  composed  of  nouns  now  obsolete,  and  have  be- 
come, by  usage,  so  reduced  from  their  compound  state,  that 
they  resemble  simple  prepositions. 

21  b-pAil,  in  the  border  of,  vicinity  of  (from  <\,  in,  and 
^A^l,  a  ring,  a  wreath,  border,  circle — kindred  in  meaning 
to  ^C\l,  a  fence,  enclosure ;  whence  |:iilA]r),  a  cloak,  covering). 

21  b-pA|t|iA6  (from  a,  in,  and  p<\]i|iA6,  company,  linked 
in  society — root,  pA^i,  same  as  n^Ait,  along,  |te,  with),  along 
with,  in  company  with,  in  comparison  with;  in  this  last 
sense  written  a  b-^AitjiA]* ;  i)<\c  bjie^g  Ar)0]f  é,  a  b-pAiiitAi* 
njAjt  b|  ye,  how  splendid  it  is  now,  in  comparison  with  how 
it  was. 

21  b-pAti|tAÓ,  ]|*  c|tuA5  jAr)  oi5]|i  "  't)tj  a  b-pA|t|iA6,"  it 
is  a  pity  there  is  not  an  heir  in  their  company. — Davis's 
"  Lament  for  the  Milesians." 

21  b-pTAÓr)uii*e  (from  A,  in,  and  ^iA6i)u|r^>  witness,  pre- 
sence), in  sight  of,  in  presence  of  so  as  to  witness;  be]}i]rn 
é  A  b-^iA6T)ui|-e  t)e,  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  God ;  Anr; 
rx)   vio^^nuife,  in  my  presence,  before  my  face. 

'pl<\r)u]|*  [i.e.,  ^1  Of,  knowledge;  ]VV]]',  tell),  to  declaTe  (in 
testimony)  what  one  knows. 

21  b-pocAjft,  with,  together  with,  in  company ;  pocAi|t, 
company,  nearness  to ;  it  is  from  the  same  root  as  ^ocuf, 
near. 

21  Iaca]|i  (from  a,  and  Iacaiji,  spot,  presence,  where  one 
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stands),  in  presence  of,  a  Iacaiji  At)  'C]'^e^]^V^i  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord. 

Of  corr)A]|i  (from  oy,  over,  and  con)A]]i,  direction,  count, 
aim,  front  face,  presence),  oy  coTT)Ai]t  ai)  5orbA]i)  tvó]]i,  be- 
fore the  whole  world. 

Of  cojTjTje,  opposite,  diagonally,  face  to  face,  vis-a-vis,  in 
presence  of  (from  of,  and  co]vve,  i. «?.,  ciiA]t)e,  an  angle, 
diagonally,  in  opposite  angles  or  positions). 

[Observe  the  resemblance  in  meaning  of  the  five  preced- 
ing prepositional  phrases.] 


VOCABULARY. 


2l]rceo]Ti,  tn.,  a  (play)  actor;  a  jester, 
a  showman  ;  also  a  merryandrew, 
a  jester.  Tje^nAirreom,  an  ac- 
tress. From  AjrceAc,  astute, 
tricky,  sportful,  mirthful,  jolly  ; 
T)Ac  Airre>\c  cii  ?  Are  not  you 
queer  (a  strange  fellow)  ?  iil]r~e. 
invention,  conception,  a  plan ; 
Greek,  oKXTeios,  witty,  clever. 

t)eAlUi5,  gen.  case  of  beAlU\c,  m.,  a 
way  ;  a  b-pAt)  beAllAi5,  a  long 
way ;  pAS  Ai>  beAllAc,  clear  the 
way. 

bnornA,  n.,  a  faggot,  a  bundle,  an 
armful. 

Ci6)f  {cee-yish),  a  mask  (root,  c]i>,  to 
see,  Ar,  through) ;  bfaeus-éu&Aij, 
a  false  face;  r5'^c-euDAin,  a  veil 
or  cover,  in  general,  for  the  face. 

CuAncu5Aó  cATic,  search  all  round. 

1r)C)t)t?,  n.,  brains;  from  lorji),  or  Apij, 
in,  and  ceAtjrj,  head. 


lotTjcun,  V,  (from  lort),  for  ujTije,  about, 
and  curl,  to  put,  send,  lay),  to 
carry  ;  a'  lonjcuTi,  he  carried. 

leup,  misery,  misfortune.  Sr)o  leuo, 
my  sad  sorrow ! 

CeAfc^jl,/.,  want,  defect ;  ca&  é  z'a 
ceAvcXNil  UAic,  what  is  it  you 
want?  Mi'l  Ti)é  a  s-ceArci^il 
r)|6  Ajfi  bic.Iamwantingnothing. 

CeArcui5]TD,  I  fail,  I  am  in  want,  I 
die.  It  is  very  commonly,  in  the 
spoken  language,  employed  in 
the  third  persons  singular  or  plu- 
ral,with  the  compound  pronouns, 
UAim,  from  me;  ua)c,  from  thee; 
UA]ó,  from  him,  &c. ;  as,  ceAr- 
cuioCAnn  pun~A  \\-x\ny,  I  want  a 
pound — literally,  is  wanting  from 
me  a  pound  ;  a  b-ceArcujoeAiir) 
AinseAo  uAjc .'  Do  you  want 
money — literally,  is  money  want- 
ing from  you  ? 


EXERCISE  CXII. 

2lt)  ri^WAC  A3Uf  Ap  qóii*. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  MASK. 


CuA^O  fjowAc  A  fceAC  A  C15  ATfceo||te  ajiii*  ai5  cuaji- 
CU5AÓ  cAjtc  bo  cot)T)Ai|ic  ]*e  ci^if  f5jArbv\c  atjo  :  "  Jf  bjteivj 
Ai)  cloi5eAt)  é,  50  ci^ce,  be^ix  fe,  acc  T170  leut;,  t)ac  b-pujl 
^^)C\\)\)  AUt)." 

jf  bev\5  ]f  fju  éAbAi)  ívluju  5Ar)  ce<\T)  cé]l]6. 
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EXERCISE  CXIII. 

THE  OLD  MAN  AND  DEATH. 

Bj  T*eAT)-freA|t  A  b'  pn7cui]t  "  a  b-^Ah"  beAllAjj  cjton?- 
uaIac  bnofr)A]6.  'Caiotc  Ar)  oi]teAí5  |*|r>  (there  came  so 
much)  cui]i|*e  (weariness)  A^ji  ]:ao]  a  t]iO]\ve  (its  heaviness, 
weight)  5u|i  CA]c  |-e  be  é,  A5uf  3U]i  jIaoiS  (called)  i^fi  A?]t 
At;  rt)-bivf  A  ceACc  Ajuf  c]iioc  'cu|i  le)r  at)  rrj-beACA  citiiAJ 
bi  ye  A]5  CACAO  (leading,  spending).  H]  cii|rce  5lA3i6eA6 
A||i,  'oA  c<\|r)|C  At)  b\V|*  A5uf  b'  ^i<\^|tii|5  (enquired)  CAb  é 
b]  ceAirail  uAi8.  "  hj'i'l  ceo,"  A|it  fe-|*At},  acc,  i^a  'y  y]  bo 
co^l  é  (if  you  please)  ítTibui5  (raise)  ojinj  ah  c-uaIac  po. 

M]  b-l^WAT)  cuifieAb  A  cu|t  A]|i  At)  rt)-hi\y  A5llf  A  101)t)- 
t*u|be. 

To  invite  death  and  to  encounter  his  presence  are  not 
alike. 

Obs — The  case  which  compound  prepositions  govern  is 
the  genitive,  because  the  leading  word  in  a  prepositional 
phrase  is  a  noun  ;  as,  Af  ucc  <t)é  (imploringly),  for  God's 
sake — 4)6  is  gen.  of  <t)iv\,  governed  by  ucc  (bosom):  Af 
ucc,  for  the  sake  of,  is  literally  translated,  out  of  the  bosom 
of,  for  the  love  of — ucc  being  the  seat  of  the  affections.  2li|i 
yor)  f|occAit)e,  for  peace  sake. 

2lf*  ucc,  for  the  sake  of,  pour  V amour  de. 

21  5-CT0r)t),  A  5-ceAr)t),  at  the  head  of,  at  the  end  of,  in 
addition  to,  along  with ;  root,  ceAt:)i),  head,  end. 

Of  c\om,  over,  above,  at  the  head  of;  ca  Í)ia  oy  c]o\m 
T)A  boTT)A|i)  rbójit,  God  is  above  (at  the  head  of)  the  entire 
world. 

2li)i)  Ai]ac|f  (Ajjtcif,  a  meeting),  in  the  meeting  of;  cé) j 
AT)t)  A  Aiitc^f,  go  to  meet  him. 

21  5-cuit)t)e,  in  order  to  get,  to  meet,  to  obtain,  for,  cajijtc 
fe  A  5-cu]r)i)e  A]it5ib,  he  came  for  {i.  e.,  in  order  to  get,  a 
3-cuiT)i)e)  money.  This  preposition  is  ever  on  the  lips  of 
the  speaking  Irish,  implying  to  meet  with,  to  get.  It  always 
follows  a  verb  of  motion.     See  oy  co]^)\)e. 

21  le^c  (irom  le^c,  half,  one  of  two;  side),  to  the  charge 
of.     It  is  an  adv.,  and  means  aside,  apart,  hither. 
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21  CAob  (cAob,  side),  relating  to,  in  regard  to. 
2ln7eAf5,  among,  amidst  (from  a),  and  rneA]-c,  mixing- 
Latin,  misceo ;  Eng.  mix,  i.  e.,  misc. 

From  A5A1Ó  {eye-e)  face,  front,  is  formed  the  preposition 


Ar)T)  A5Aib, 


acfainst,  which  is 


very 


much 


Le   At  A]  6 


with  the  (face)  vieio  to,  intended  for,  z'^  fe  fo  le  A5A16 
SeAn^uiT*,  this  is  intended  for  James.  O  a5aió,  away  from, 
from  the  face  of;  f ao]  a5A|Ó,  under  the  eye  of,  in  the  view 
of. 

The  preposition  Ai|t,  on,  is  omitted  oftentimes  before  bur), 
foundation;  cul,  rear,  back ;  f:Ab,  length  ;  |:eA8,  space  ;  frub.^ 
breadth  ;  f 5AC,  shade,  appearance ;  for),  sake  ; — bo,  to,  is 
not  always  expressed  with  curn,  the  form,  shape,  the  waist, 
circumference,  position;  nor  with  |téi|t,  will,  accord.  In 
this  way  these  nouns  have  the  appearance'  of  simple  prepo- 
sitions.    In  the  ibllowing  list  they  are  given  in  full : — 

21] |t  but),  established. 

2Í!|t  cul,  behind ;  as,  A^jt  cul  r)A  flejbe,  behind  the  moun- 
tain ;  AT|i  cul  AT)  bojtuif,  behind  the  door. 

9X]]x  pC\b,  in  length ;  the  length  of. 

2li|t  |:eAb,  during;  as,  a^^i.  peA8  At)  Ias,  during  the  day. 

2ii|t  -pub  Ai}  borbA^T),  throughout  the  world. 

2lj|t  1*5 AC,  for  the  sake  (rather,  show)  of,  for  the  lucre 
of;  A|]t  i*5Ac  cAi|ibe,  for  the  sake  of  a  respite;  for  a  little 
loan. 

2li|i  1*01),  for  the  sake  of,  through. 

2lf  ucc,  through,  by  virtue  of. 

i)o  ]téi|t,  according  to  (tieiji,  accord,  will). 

<t)o  curt)  (or,  tun)  alone),  to,  towards,  for,  for  the  purpose 
of;  curt)  T)A  |-le]be,  to  the  mountain  ;  curr)  a  obatjca,  in  order 
to  do  it  (literally,  in  order  to  its  doing). 

VOCABULARY. 


ilinneK»  /•  (root,  i^.^;\.,  ploughing,  sup- 
port), gen.,  ^mnéiré  (the  final 
e  in  these  instances  is  always  in 
Irish  a  distinct  syllable,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  pronounced), 
cattle,  chattels ;  Xxmoeir  ci^e, 
household  stuff;  Armoric,  har- 
ness English, /iar»e«.s.   á-iT^uejr, 


in  the  spoken  Irish,  means,  per 
se,  cattle — from  it  is  derived 
i\]ntiev\c,  disease  in  cattle,  mur- 
rain. In  ivmnéir,  cattle,  a  and 
e  are  pronounced  long  ;  in  »A]n- 
neir,  chattels,  short.  ■ 
GuolAió,  birds ;  a  noun  of  multitude, 
from  euTj,  a  bird.     The  ending 
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Ui6,  like  "ry,"in  the  English 
word, "poultry,"  from  theFrench, 
pouletrie,  imparts  to  the  root, 
eur),  a  collective  meaning.  Pou- 
let  (Fr.),  a  young  hen;  poulet- 
rie,  all  kinds  of  fowl.  See  Easy 
Lessons,  part  IV.,  p.  256. 

Ion)A]5,  image,  idea,  idiom,  figure 
(from  n  or  ao],  an  element,  an 
outline  ;  and  liiAi^,  or  11^115,  the 
gen.  case  of  Tbo5,  the  old  Irish 
term  for  man,  found  in  the  Latin, 
homo,  nemo).  That  ioitjajJ  is  a 
compound  word  appears  from 
the  fact  that  li^  is  asp.  The 
second  part  of  the  compound 
begins,  therefore,  with  the  aspi- 
rated letter  tt).  Armor. ,  imac/i  ; 
Latin,  imago.  It  is  in  vain  one 
looks  in  a  Latin  dictionary  for 
the  derivation  of  imago  ;  at  best 
a  quasi  derivation  (imago,  as  if 
imitatio)  is  the  only  one  given. 
It  is  plain  the  Latins  borrowed 
the  term  from  the  Keltic  dialect 
which  the  Sabines  spoke. 

Soi^lo)  »->to  creep,  to  crawl,  to  sneak ; 
from  rn-^io  is  formed  yr)'A]-^eK\c, 
adj.,  creeping,  crawling ;  n.,  a 
creeper,  or  crawler,  i.  e.,  a  ser- 


pent, a  reptile — words  which 
come,  the  one  from  serpo,  Latin, 
to  crawl ;  peirw,  Greek,  to  creep. 

5T)C\)5eAn,  same;  a  serpent,  snake. 

So-^)o'  to  creep,  is  pronounced  snaw-y, 
in  one  syl.,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  rn>^1o>  or  rnAjD, 
snyee  (ló  long),  to  cleave,  to  cut, 
to  bew,  to  make  thin,  fine,  to 
pare.  This  latter  should  be,  as 
it  is  often  written,  V'joio- 

SnA5,  V.  (5  not  asp.)  means  to  creep, 
to  crawl — hence  the  word  snake, 
a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind. 

SnA5,  n  ,  signifies  one  with  a  creep- 
ing gait — hence  a  woodpecker  : 
tnA5  brieAc  (speckled)  a  magpie. 
„       the  hiccup. 

SrjA^Ac,  full  of  woodpeckers. 
„       creeping. 

Sr)A5Aifie,  a  sneaking  fellow  ;  a  term 
of  contempt  common  among  the 
people. 

SnA5  U\bA]ft,  v.,  to  stammer.  The 
English  word  "  snail"  appears  to 
come  from  vi)Ai5-aiI,  a  thing 
that  creeps. 

SnAii).  v.,  snawv,  to  swim,  is  of  kin- 
dred meaning,  with  ro^Jo- 


EXERCISE  CXIV. 
{Continuation  from  page  317.) 

2l5u|*  bo  11151)6  t)|A  be|ri5  c<v  c<\lrt)At>  "  i?o  iié|ft"  a  3- 
cyxye'oX  (according  to  their  kinds)  A5uf*  ivntijeAj*,  A5Uf  5AC 
t)i6  A  |-i)v\i5e<\|-  <vi|t  AT)  caUh)  "bo  péift"  a  cioejl.  2I5UI* 
bo  cor)T)<\|itc  i)|A  5uit  bu8  rbA|c  x]V.  2l5Uf  bub^inc  |*e: 
b&Ai)Amii|f  Ai)  bu]T)e  Ai)r)  A]t  t)-béilb  l^éio,  "bo  iié|it"  Aft 
5-cof  attjIacca  i^ep) ;  A5U|'  b]6eA6  c]5eAfxi}A|*  (lordship,  do- 
minion) Ai5e  "  Of  0)01)1)"  iAf5  T)A  liAinitse,  <V5U|*  "  oy 
cior)T)"  eiii)UiÓ  AI)  Aei|t,  A3Uf  "  of  cioiji)"  t)<v  b-A]lti)é|re 
A5iif  r)A  cAlrT)Ai)  ujle,  ajuj*  jac  ujle  djO  fuajjeAC  a  1*1)^15- 
eAf  A||i  At)  cAUri).  21)a]i  x\x)  bo  citHcu]5  Í)ia  ai)  biijne 
Ai)r)  A  ioti)A]3  fe]!):  ai)i)  ioti)Ai5  í)e  ho  c|tucii|3  fé  é, 
i:iltloi)i)  A5uf  bAii)|Oi)i)  bo  c|tucui5  re  jAb. 
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Obs.  2 — The  pronouns  governed  by  these  propositions 
(1)  are  -placed  between  the  simple  preposition  and  the  noun  ; 
and  (2)  are  put  into  the  genitive  case  ;  as, 
In  the  midst  of  us :  Apr)  "  A|t''  n7eA^5  (in  our  midst), 
Before  ?/oM  ;  o\  "  bu]i"  5-corT}<\]n  (in  your  front). 

After  i/<e//2 :  m)X)  "a"  i)-&ia]3  (in  their  ^Ix)',   con- 

tractedly,  'x)  a  ij-bjAij. 
Before  thee  (in   your   presence — where  you  stand)  :     <sx)X) 

Before  me  (in  my  view,  so  that  I  can  observe)  :  Arjr)  "  1170" 

f-]A6i)uife. 

That  these  prepositions  should  in  this  way  govern  the 
pronouns  is  quite  natural,  as  is  plain  from  their  meaning. 
For,  in  English,  the  words  "  in  our  midst,"  is  the  same  as 
"  in  the  midst  of  us  ;"  "  in  our  presence ;"  "  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ws;"  &c.  The  possessive  pronoun  owr  holds  the 
place  of  the  gen.  case  of  the  pronoun  personal  of  us.  Its 
corresponding  term  in  Irish  is,  "  Ait,''  of  us,  or  our. 

From  e\y,  a  spot,  a  place,  a  track,  a  foot-print,  come  the 
prepositions : 

^\m  e]!*,  after  (in  the  track  of). 

Í)'  e|f,  after  (of  the  track  of) ;  b'  e]f  is  commonly  written 
without  the  apostrophe,  &eif,  after- 

'Ca]i  e]f,  after  (over  the  track  of). 

From  &1A]5,  end,  conclusion,  is  formed  the  preposition, 
At)i)  b]Ai3,  iifter;  contractedly,  t)-biA]5  (pr.  ney-ee);  aw 
&IA]5  relates  to  place,  or  position  ;  as,  John  is  after  James 
(in  place),  civSeA5A0  'v  bjAjj  SeArt)u|f. 

4Dé|ó,  with  longing  desire  ;  as,  t;i'1  rrjé  At}r)  6é]6  pt)  ojic, 
I  do  not  grudge  you  that. 

JA|i,  after,  behind  (]A|i,  the  west) ;  rA|t  é]f  and  iA|t,  re- 
late to  time;  as,  iA|t  ceACc,  after  coming. 

jot)T)f <\]8  (from  the  noun  -|our)]'ui&,  an  attack,  a  turning 
towards  an  approach  to;  it),  in,  and  xn\6,  sit,  rest) ;  b']Oi}T)- 
fuióe,  towards,  against;  with  a  verb  of  motion  it  gives  the 
idea  of  hostility,  opposition,  also  of  seeking  refuge ;  cua^ó 
fe  iot}r)|*u]8e  atj  T)ATT)Aib,  he  went  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

"CiTDcpU  means  circuit,  ambit  ;  a  cjrrxiioU,  therefore, 
means  about,  around ;  and  is  usually  employed  without  the 
preposition  a  (in). 
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'C\x^]-\i]m,  conjecture;  root,  cuA|t,  a  sign,  a  prognostic;  t^A 
cuv\||i]Tt),  towards,  about;  as,  -pA  tii-\^\i]rn  bo  f'li^irjce,  towards 
your  health ;  -pA  cu<\]|t|rt7  t)a  f  lejbe,  towards,  or  somewhere 
about  the  mountain ;  i.  e.,  in  the  direction  of,  without  de- 
fining that  it  is  really  so — this  meaning  accords  with  its 
radix,  cuA|t,  guess,  conjecture,  sign. 

OO  b-c],  to,  unto,  up  to. 

3o  Tjuije,  until,  vip  to. 

3ur>  towards ;  same  as  50,  to,  towards.  It  receives  f 
final  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Whenever  the  article  av), 
the,  comes  immediately  after;  as,  5uf  ai)  n)-bAile  Tt)ói|t,  to 
the  large  town;  i.e.,  city  or  town,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  (b^ile)  a  village. 

The  word  a]]*,  meaning  side,  border,  brink  (perhaps  for 
é]x,  track,  mark),  is  not  found  in  any  Irish  Dictionary  which 
the  writer  has  seen,  yet  it  is  common  in  the  spoken  language; 
as,  le  A^f,  along,  by  the  side  of 

"  Le  A^f  T)A  coi)t)c<v  5lo|tAc'  3é]rni)Ac'  SA^t^." 

"Along  by  the  waves,  roaring,  loud-resounding,  raging." 

EXERCISE  CXV. 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  YOUNG  MAN  AND  A  YOUNG  WOMAN — 
HIS    COUSIN. 

[The  use  and  application  of  the  compound  proposition  are  here  attended  to.] 

1.  (Rose.)  Oh,  William,  I  have  found  you,  all  alone 
(At)T)  b'  Aor)A]t) ;  what  a  pensive  being  !  Here  you"  are  in 
the  garden,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  with  the  trees  and  flowers 
{i\]]x  bo  Iait)  beii*  ^3«^  A^fi  bo)  On  your  right,  and  on  your 
left,  the  verdant  plains  spread  out  "  before  you"  (of  bo 
con7Ai|x),  lambkins  and  sheep,  calves  and  cows,  and  beasts 
of  all  kinds  roaming  "in  your  view"  (AT)t)  bo  -pjAOouife), 
the  cloudless  sky  above  you  (oy  bo  c]oi)i)),  the  running' 
streams  hard  by  (at)1)  b'  aicg),  all  forming  a  picture  on  which 
poets  might  love  to  look  :  for  all  that,  you  are,  I  find 
(pcicjrr))  alone.  2.  (William.)  Not  so  (t)'  ATnUjo  civ),  my 
dear  girl  {njo  CAjlir)  bil]i;),  I  am  not  alone.  3.  (Rose.)  It 
is  true  you  are  not  at  present  (Ar)0]|*),  since  I  have  come  (5 
ca]t;(c  w^ye).    4.  You  want  to  appear  clever  {]]-  n^jAt)  leAc  a 
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be^c  slic);  did  you  take  long  to  think  so  deeply  and  speak 
sosapiently  (UbAjitc  co  6*51)^6)  ?  5.  You  do^'not  wish,  I 
am  sure,  to  do  me  wrong  (eA5cói|i  a  6eAr)A6  oitn)),  nor  to 
do  yourself  wrong!  6.  Neither,  my  dear  sir  ;  I  like  you 
(cA  Cforjr)  AJATT)  -oitc)  as  a  kind  friend  and  brother,  and  I 
confess  I  like  myself  more ;  so  there  is  no  fear  then  that  I  shall 
do  you  an  injustice  (eA5cói|i) ;  much  less  is  there  fear  that 
I  shall  do  injustice  to  myself.  7.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so;  pray  tell  me,  if  you  please  (]VT]'5  i^Atrj,  tt)a  ]]"  ]•]  bo  to]l 
e),  whenever  you  view  a  mirror  (f5AcAi)),  do  you  not  per- 
ceive some  pleasing  reflections  (dac  b-peiceAi)i)  cu  ]0tt)a]5i8 
beAfA  A15  eTiii5)  arise  "before"  you  (of  bo  cornA^^t)  ?  8. 
I  must  be  candid  (fri]t]i)eAc),  and  admit  I  do  (A5ur  a  ijiixS 
50  b-peiCTiT)).  9.  And  am  Í  to  be  less  reflective  than  mere 
glass  (i)iof  \]ii  beAljXAC  't^A  5lAii)e)  "in  your  presence"  (adt) 
■Í30  Iacaih)  ?  can  I  prevent  bright  images  from  floating  across 
ray  mind  when  (ai;)  c|t^r)  your  radiant  countenance  sheds 
{x;^e^te]VV  bo  5r)U]f  |*oill|'eAC  r^^lol^  ^3"]*  r"Aijiceir)  smiles 
and  sweetness  across  its  exterior  {<\]}i  a  A5A16)  ?  The  very 
clifls,  cold  and  flinty  ((c|tuA.-i6e),  would  return  sweet  echoes 
to  your  voice,  and  am  I  to  be  mute  (bAlb),  speechless  (5AT) 
^ocAjl),  in  your  presence  (auo  bo  Iacaijx)  ?  10.  You  over- 
power me,  if  these  be  spoken  in  reference  to  me.  You 
astonish  me  if  you  are  preaching  philosophy  (|*A|t]iu]5eAr)ij 
cu  rne,  rr)A  'y  Ojirrj-fA  lAb|tAi)i)  cu  idajv  fo,  cui|teAT)r)  cu 
1ot)5t)A6  0]tii7  n)A  'f  ]:eAl|'AijAcc  ciMjt  A]3  ceA5A]-5).  11.  I 
shall  speak  neither  flattery  (blAr)bA]t)  nor  philosophy,  al- 
though my  words  seem  to  have  a  share  of  both.  "  In  your 
presence"  I  must  have  high  thoughts.  1 2.  Very  well ; 
whence  do  you  derive  your  wisdom?  13.  From  solitude 
(uAi5T5eAf).  14.  That  is,  you  love  to  be  alone?  15.  I  am 
never  alone ;  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  you  perceive 
me  alone.  16.  How  is  that?  Are  you  surrounded  by 
fairies  or  nymphs  of  the  woods  ?  Is  this  fairyland  (cifi  t)a 
i)-ó5)  ?  17.  It  is  not  fairyland,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
land  of  fairies;  yet  1  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
fairy  or  sylvan  nymph  less  real  than  yourself,  18.  Give 
over  (co|*5  o|tc) ;  just  come  along  (ca]i|i  ua]c).  Have  we 
got  any  wonderful  fish  in  this  river?  19.  No ;  we  have  got 
only  trout.     20.  Oh,  just  see  some  yonder,  how  they  bask 
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in  the  sun;  at  our  approach  they  dart  oíF.  21.  How 
fleet  they  move  in  the  waters!  22.  Astonishingly.  23. 
If  you  wish  to  see  a  good  many,  move  slowly  "  along 
the"  bank ;  look  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  the  sun 
sheds  his  warm  rays.  24.  Why  look  there?  25.  Because 
fish  love  the  sunshine.  26.  Do  fish  in  water  receive  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays?  27.  Certainly.  28.  The  sands  and 
pebbles  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  appear  lighted  up — how 
clearly  everything  in  the  waters  and  beneath  them  appears. 
29.  That,  to  me,  is  a  proof  (cAifbe<\r)A6)  of  how  God's  eye 
sees  all  creatures,  as  yours  or  mine  behold  the  fish  and  the 
pebbles  beneath  the  waters — nay,  he  sees  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  soul  {yn)n^\nze  At)  ai^atda)  for  "all  things,"  we  are 
taught,  "  are  naked  and  open  to  his  eyes"  (i)occu]5ce  A^uf 
of5Ailce  oy  coi-b<\]]t  a  ful).  The  darkest  abyss  (Aibe||*  ])- 
&0|]tce),  the  most  hidden  recess,  becomes  like  the  bed  of 
the  stream  in  the  sun's  light,  open  to  His  view.  30.  I  see 
you  are  not  only  philosophic  (eAjDAc),  but  religious  (bu]r)e 
blAÓA).  31.  True  philosophy  and  true  religion  go  together. 
They  are  like  the  earth  and  sun — the  earth  receives  (pA5At)T)) 
light  and  heat  and  steadiness  in  its  movements  from  the 
sun — so  philosophy  receives  all  its  lustre  from  religion,  and 
without  her  influence  would  go  adrift  (bul  a]|i  ^ai))  and 
perish.  32.  Good  bye ;  I  shall  profit  by  your  thoughts  and 
take  a  lesson  from  those  words  of  wisdom. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

CONJUNCTIONS,  INTERJECTIONS — GAELIC  SYNTAX. 

A  sentence,  like  a  chain,  cannot  be  formed  without  the  collecting  links 
of  speech — conjunctions.  The  very  first  Exercise  required  their  use,  and 
the  first  word  in  the  Vocabulary  to  that  Exercise  is  a  conjunctive  particle. 
All  the  conjunctions  in  the  language  have,  in  different  stages  of  the  fore- 
going Lessons,  been  brought  before  the  learner's  notice.  They  are  here 
presented  in  one  group  : — 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

9{cz  (1),  but;  (2)  except,  at;  ast,   Latin.      216  is  an 
incorrect  spelling;  acc  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
2l5U|*  (1),  and;  (2)  as,  like  the  Latin  ac,  atque,  which 
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have  both  meanings,  that  of  "  and,"  and  "  as."  See  the 
word  CO,  "Easy  Lessons,"  Part  I.,  p.  2 1 —Vocabulary  of 
Fourtli  Lesson. 

Silour,  in  ancient  writings,  Accur  and  ocur,  akin  to  rco>->r,  near,  connect- 
ing;  and  to  A15,  prep,  at;  British,  ac,  and;  ^Yelsh,  ag ;  Latin,  ac ;  Scand. 
ok ;  by  changing  the  palatal  c  (k)  into  t,  ef,  Lat.,  and  by  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  consonant  k,  is  obtained  the  Greek  Kai. 

The  learner  will  remember  that  its  modern  spelling  is  "»\5ur,"  and  not, 
as  some  authorities  write  it,  "  ocur."  This  latter  was  its  spelling  some  ten 
bundled  years  ago. 

^3iir  is  contracted  into  'sur,  a'x,  and  'r,  in  poetry;  A'r  is  sometimes 
but  incorrectly,  printed  ir,  thus  confounded  in  its  spelling  with  the  word  ir, 
is — the  assertive  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  &o  beic, 

9X\),  whether;  used  in  asking  questions  in  the  present 
tense ;  as,  "  2lr)"  cu  civ  At)i)  ?  Is  it  you  who  are  here  ?  Latin 
same,  an — "  ai"  tu  qui  es? 

T\'hen  preceding  a  verb  in  the  past  tense  it  becomes  A^t,  whether  ;  T''  is 
part  of  the  obsolete  particle  v-'^,  sign  of  the  past  tense. 

CeAUA,  before,  already,  even  ;  acc  ceAt^x,  but,  however, 
moreover. 

Co  (and  cori)  in  composition),  (1)  so,  (2)  that,  (3)  until; 
CO  luAc  "A3uf,"  as  soon  as.     See  p.  21,  "  Easy  Lessons." 

3o,  conj.  that,  to  the  end  that;  French,  que  ;  Erse,  or 
Scotch  Gaelic,  gu.  (^o  is  also  a  prep,  to  ;  and  sign  of  the 
adv.,  as,  30  ttjoji,  exceedingly.) 

3iiTi»  that  {i.e.,  50  and  ]to),  employed  before  the  sub- 
junctive tenses. 

With  buó,  may  be,  3un  forms  the  compound  5UATib,  that  it  may  be — 
which,  in  old  writings,  is  found  written  thus — c\x\\h  and  cutxAb, 

B16  and  bjo6  (pr.  bee),  or  bióeAÓ,  let  it  be  (imperative 
mood,  third  singular),  be  it  so,  grant  it,  like  the  Latin,  esto, 
although. 

3i&  and  5i6eA6,  although,  yet,  nevertheless,  composed  of 
50,  that,  and  b]óeA6. 

Ce  and  36,  although,  appear  to  be  derived  (like  quod,  in 
Latin)  from  the  pronoun  c^a,  ca,  who,  what. 

C16  (pr.  kee),  seeing  that,  even,  although,  yet,  perhaps; 
same  as  3)6,  or  from  cjó,  sees. 

Í)a,  ij\  had  U  been  that,  on  the  hypothesis  that — pre- 
cedes the  conditional  mood,  to  which,  in  reference  to  past 
time,  it  imparts  the  meaning  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

3 
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t^A  differs  from  n)A  in  this — that  njA  precedes  the  indicative  form  of 
conjugation  ;  bA  goes  before  the  conditional,  bA  nj-buAilvAipi),  if  I  should 
strike ;  and,  in  reference  to  past  time,  had  I  stricken,  if  I  had  stricken. 

2t)<\,  if;  and  \r)<^X  ío^  "^a'j*,  or  n}^  ]]*,  if  it  is. 

SHas  and  njAc,  in  ancient  writings,  are  for  tija  and  buó,  if  it  were. 

T^óf ,  yet,  moreover ;  from  ^óf,  rest ;  hence,  ^ófu5A6,  to 
abide;  cluAD-fóif,  the  abode  of  rest — the  name  of  St. 
pJarlath's  church,  near  Tuam. 

'}o\yA,  and  eontractecTly,  'o^,  which,  is  now  the  common 
form=:than ;  c<x  cufA  \i\ox  ^e<\]t|t  ija  n^ife,  thou  art  better 
than  I. 

OloAt  in  old  writings,  means  literally,  is  above ;  from  ol  (same  as  or), 
above,  and  jri  is;  also,  oIoa,  and  olOAce  (from  ol,  over,  and  z'.\,  is.  "It 
should  also  be  noted,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  that  olSAr,  oI&ac,  is  very  fre- 
quently used  for  ]oni^,  in  ancient  writings  ;  as,  All  yxo  bA  b]le  \e-\x  cIadd. 
NeAccAjrj  ol&Ac  cIai^t)  HeiU, '  for  the  sons  of  Neachtan  were  dearer  to  him 
than  the  children  of  Nial.' " — Ann.  Four  Mast.,  a.d.  1460. 

2t)Ati,  as;  Tr)A|i  -|-o,  thus;  rx)i^]x  fju,  in  that  way;  so  and 
so.     ^A|t  At)  3-céA&i)A  (bt),  pr.  =  ?z?z),  also,  in  like  manner. 

Ma,  not,  like  (ne  Latin)  prohibitive,  t)A  b^At;),  do  not; 
rjAit,  not  (=r)A  and  ]to)  before  subjunctive  tenses;  t;A|i 
le|3i6  i))A,  God  forbid. 

2T}A,  if,  with  t)A,  makes  n)ur)A,  if  not,  unless,  except  that.  20iii)A|t,  in  the 
subj.  tenses,  and  contractedly,  njun.  Before  buó,  is,  may  be,  njunA  becomes 
TDunAb  and  njupbAó,  were  it  not,  if  it  icas  not ;  and  also  nniOAn  before  buó, 
viith  50,  that,  following.  2I)unAti  buo  50,  contractedly,  nnin  b^^  5'»  com- 
monly pronounced  by  the  people,  mutv  beA5,  ivere  it  not  that,  &c. 

Ml  (1),  not  {absolute  negative),  v\  co|fi,  it  is  not  right; 
T)]  n)e,  it  is  not  I  (2)  neither,  nor  ;  t)]  iDH'e,  vo  cufA,  neither 
I  nor  thou ;  r)]  iDAjc,  t;o  olc,  neither  good  nor  evil. 

W]  becomes  in  the  past  tense  nfott,  absolute  negative. 

^^  Observe  the  difforetice  between  nfoti  andrjAn:  rjfon  is  in  the  direct 
form,  as,  "  nfori"  ni'ine  n)é  é,  I  did  not  do  it ;  tja^i,  in  the  indirect  or 
subjunctive  ;  as,  bem  10  "  r)S\\"  T^inne  me  é,  he  said  that  I  did  not  do  it. 

<'  Wat\"  riTJne,  here  follows  the  verb  iiejti,  says,  and  therefore  d'a^,  and 
not  nfon,  is  employed. 

Mo,  or,  nor. 

This  particle  should  be  spelled  with  o  and  not  with  A,  to  distinguish  it 
ircm  'o'A,  than,  ija,  not,  tja,  of  the  (article). 

Mac  (a  negative  relative  employed  in  clauses  that  are 
dependent),  is  not=t)i,  not,  and  ac,  for  acc,  but=not  but; 
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7JAC  n)'\]t  &,  but  is  lie  not  good  ?  3-'*^^?=5<''  V^j  tliat  nob 
in  secondary  or  dependent  clauses. 

O,  since  ;  before  verbs. 

Ó  ca]iIa,  whereas.     See  p.  243. 

Oi|t,  ibr,  perhaps  from  Ai|t,  on. 

SeAÓ  {shah),  yes=ii*  é,  it  is;  V]  feAO  (nee  /íctZí),  no,  it 
is  not. 

2t)<vi]*eiv6  (accent  on  feívó),  if  it  is  it,  if  so. 

2l)<\]feA6  (accent  on  Tt^Aif),  pr.  maiS(?= well,  well. 

Sill,  before  that. 

VOCABULARY. 


CotiMODAnn,  co-equal ;  from  con), 
together ;  and  lonAnn»  the  same. 

r>ejiT)]n,  indeed,  true ;  50  seitrjiD 
truly. 

t5e<\5.óAO]i)e,  good  people;  the  vir- 
tuous, the  elect ;  bAojoe  n)A]te 
(good  people),  the  fairies. 

'^V'^V^,  /■  gen.  ^Ttol^5e,  2nd  dec,  a 
class,  a  tribe,  a  race.  It  is  of 
kindred  meaning  with  the  word 
t>r^eATi),  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  race, 
rsnoT}^  is  used  in  a  disparaging 


sense,  like  the  word  gan^,  ia 

English. 
e]bfri-óev\lbcA,  distinct ;  from  eibm. 

between,  and  seAlbcA,  formed; 

DCAlb,  frame,  form, 
ti  Abuitt,/.,  nature  ;  Welsh,  natur. 

The  word  "  only"  in  English  is 
translated  into  Gaelic  by  the  words 
"  not  but ;"  as,  there  is  only  one 
God,    "  I)]"    b-vuil    "  AC-"    AOt)    ttJA 

ArijAio,  there  is  not  but. 


EXERCISE  CXVI. 

This  Exercise  is  taken  from  the  Catechism,  because  in  it  is  exemplified  the 
use  of  the  conjunctions  ;  it  is  withal  very  easy  : 

1.  Caí?  é  AT)  ceub  T)i6,  ]x  cói|i  ho  ^<kc  uile  cftio|*Cv\]5e 
(Christian)  a  cjieibeAO  (to  believe)  ?  2.  3^  b-puil  Aot) 
i)]A  ATÍ^Aii)  aw;  If  é  yo  At)  ceiib  Ai|tceA5Al  be  'v  cfié  (of 
the  creed).  3.  Cia  fe  «Dja?  4.  C]tucu]5ceo]|i  r)&]rne 
A^ay  cAln^Ao;  A5iif  A|tb-'C|5eA|itjA_  5ac  u]le  v\^-  5.  2li) 
|tAb  i)]A  AT)r>,  3AC  ujle  An)?  6.  Bj  A^uf  fto|Tt)  3AC  ujle 
Art) ;  be  b|t]3  50  b~f ujl  f &  5AT)  cúf,  5Ar)  bef|teA6  (end).     7. 

Ca    b-fU]l    <DlA?       8.    "Ca     |*&    A]]l     T)eATT)    A5UI*    A|Jt    C^vÍATt), 

A5uf  Ar)r)  5AC  u]le  bAll  (spot,  part),  be  *t)  bort)Ar).  9.  2lr) 
b-peiceAi)i)  fe  5AC  uile  t)]Ó?  10.  C]^  fe  5AC  u]le  i)]ó,  50 
flu  t)A  frr)UAir)ce'if  uAi5T)|3e  a  5-c|toiÓe   at)    bu]t)e.      11. 

C'A  TTjélb  <DlA  Ai)T)?        12.    I^i  b-fU]l  "  ACC"  AOt)  i)|A  ATÍ)ÍV]1); 

A  be]|tfeAf  Aoibr)eAf  fíojijtujóe  bo  t)a  bea5-6A0]i)ib  Ajuf 
p]AT)CA  f|0]t]iui6e  bo't)  b|tor)5  Ioccac.    13.  C^  TÍ)é]b  peAjtf^ 
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AW<DlA?  14.  "Cjti  peA|irAi?A,  e^bi^-óeAlbcA  A5u|*  C0TÍ)]0' 
t)Ai)i)    Ar)i)    5AC   u]le    v]^;  TT}A|t    cC\    ai)  c-2lcAni,  a;^u|*  ai) 

2t)AC,  AJUf  AT)  SpiO|tAb  MaOtÍ).       15.  2ll)   't>]A   Al)  r-2lcATti? 

16.  "jr  reA6"5o  bein^iT).  17.  2li)  <Dia  Ai;2t)AC?  18.  "jr 
reAÓ"  50  beimii).  19.  2lr)  <t)|A  ai;  Sp]0|tAí3  Naoit)?  20. 
"  jr  rsAO"  50  beirbiD.  21.  2lu  cui  «Dejce  lAb?  22.  "  M] 
feAÓ,"  "  Acc"  AOi)  <t)]A  Arbivio  A  b-c]t|  b-peAit|-Ai)nA]b ;  be 
bfi]5,  t;ac  b-|:uil  aca  "  acc"  aoi)  i)^búi|i  a5U|'  aoi)  c-|*ub- 
fCAiuc  Aii)iV]T)  6]a6a.  23.  CAb  ^y  ATr)m  bo  t)a  c|ti  peA|t|*Ar)- 
tjA^b  "aw  AOiupeAcc?"  24.  2lt)  Tuit^oib  ]to  MAorbcA, 
"  t)ó"  Aor)  i)(A  Ari7i\ii)  A  b-q-i]  b-peA]ti*Ai)i)Aib.  25.  Cia 
ACA  ir  ni^e,  "  t)ó"  ]r  oije,  "no"  ir  ciirbACCAi5e ?  26.  jf 
]OtJAT)r)  AOTi*,  UAiJ-le  a3ii|*  cuttjacc  bóib  A|tAOi). 

INTERJECTIONSc 

21,  O !  sign  of  the  vocative  case  ;  O  !  Oh ! 
'jj .'  >  alas  ;  ocói) !  alas! 

6||*c,  hush;  from  the  verb  e]Yc,  listen. 

'peuc,  behold;  ecce,  from  the  veib. 

"pAitAoiii,  alas!  (|:ív-a|i  ^m,  the  cause  of  our  rum). 

2t)o\)ui\]]t,  woe  is  the  day  !  alas !  (from  n)Oi  my ,  ai), 
ver}',  sad  ;  iia]]i,  hour)  ;  my  hour  of  woe. 

2lbú  (a  war  cry),  for  ever;  as,  0'í)orTjt)All  Abú,  O'Don- 
nell  for  ever ;  'LAtT)-beA|t5  Abu,  the  red  hand  for  ever.  2lbu ! 
is  derived  from  a,  in  ;  and  bu,  living,  ever-living ;  kindred 
to  b^c,  life,  and  derived  from  the  verb  bub,  may  be,  is,  exists- 
With  this  derivation  Abu  means"  for  ever;"  bu  is,  perhaps, 
a  contracted  form  of  buAib,  victory ;  if  so,  Abu  means,  in 
victory,  victorious  ;  O  í)orbt;All  Abu,  O'Donnell  victorious  ! 

2lbu,  Abu,  and  Abu,  bu,  oh,  my  !  oh,  fie  !  oh,  life,  life  ! 

There  remain  yet  to  be  explained  in  form,  a  few  of  (1)  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  syntactical  arrangement,  according  to  which  words  and  phrases  in 
Gaelic,  as  in  other  languages,  unite  in  forming  sentences ;  and  (2)  the  special 
principles  from  which  idioms,  or  peculiarities  of  construction  and  collocation, 
spring. 

(1)  The  learner  is  supposed  to  know  that  the  verb  agrees  with  its  nomi- 
native case  in  two  points  of  relation  (1)  number,  and  (2)  person. 

(2)  The  agreement  of  adjectives  with  nouns  in  Gaelic  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  forty-fifth  lesson. 

(3)  Participles,  like  those  adjectives  which  end  in  a  vowel,  are  indeclinable. 
The  relative  pronouns,  also,  do  not  admit  declension. 
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Many  special  principles  of  the  language  from  which  idioms  flow,  have  in 
the  foregoing  fifty-seven  lessons  been  explained. 

In  page  34,  Part  I.,  and  pp.  75,  76,  Part  II.,  of  "  Easy  Lessons."  the 
verb  is  shown  to  have  two  forms  of  the  same  conjugation — the  one  called  the 
synthetic,  i.  e.,  in  which  the  personal  pronouns  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  verb,  which  therefore  admits  change  of  ending ;  the  other  called 
the  analytic. 

Again,  Obs.  1. — Whenever  the  nominative  case  is  not 
expressed,  the  verb  is  in  the  synthetic  form,  and  conforms 
to  the  general  rule  of  agreement  in  number  and  person  with 
its  subject;  as,  "  b-^ni]l"  y]h  rli\u,  are  ye  well ?  'CAn^uib 
(we  are).  "B-fuil"  is  the  analytic,  used  when  "  fib,"  the 
nom.  case  is  expressed ;  "  cAn^iqh,"  the  synthetic,  employed 
when  the  nominative  is  not  expressed. 

In  asking  questions  the  analytic  form  is  more  forcible,  it  is  therefore 
more  in  use  than  the  other ;  but,  in  replying,  the  synthetic  is  the  fullest  and 
most  usual. 

Obs.  2 — Whenever  the  nominative  case  is  expressed,  the 
verb  must  be  analytically  conjugated,  and  must  therefore 
have  only  the  same  ending  in  all  numbers  and  persons. 

Exception. — After  nouns  in  the  third  person  plural,  the  verb  follows  the 
general  rule  and  agrees  in  number  with  its  subject — See  seventh  lesson,  part 
I.,  p.  34. 

EXERCISE  CXVII. 

2lt)  c-21j*aI,  au  SiouDAC,  A5u|-  ai?  teoi). 

THE  ASS,  THE  FOX,  AND  THE  LION. 

i)o  "|iir)i)AbA|i"  (exception  to  Obs.  2),  a^aI  a5ui*  fioT) 
ijAc  cor)t)ftAÓ  (compact)  fiojt,  &A]T)5eAn>  (firm,  strong),  le 
ce]le  (together,  with  each  other),  a5ui*  bo  " cua&a|i'' (Obs. 
1),  Att^AC  cutD  reil5e.  í)o  cajiUiis  ofxitA  leot)  'x  ai)  c-]'l]5e. 
1^uA]ji  bo  b]teAC  At)  |*ior)T)AC  50  "  jtAbAbAjx"  At)t)  5^x6,  bo 
cuAiÓ  x&  fUAf  A15  At)  leor)  a5u]*  bo  cix5  003^111  60  (gave 
him  a  whisper)  50  rr)-béA|t]íA6  ye  ai)  c-a]*aI  65  pAO]  U\rT), 
Acc  5At)  bocAT|i  Ai]t  bjc  A  óeAi;A6  a^ji  freji).  43'  Aoi)ciii5 
AX)  leot).     2t)<\|t  f|t)  bo  ]t]i)t)e  At)  n)AbAÓ  jl^c  ^eill-beAjxc 

A^yi  A    COmpATJAC    A511]*   CU5    |*U<\|*  é  ho   ClirbACC    A    i)ArbAib. 

2lt)r)  fiD  A]5  cult  bo  't)  leot)  at)  aj-ajI  fAO]  Óíoi),  b'  ]on|*iii5 
]*&  (he  turned)  <sm  ai)  c-f ioi)1)ac,  ajuj*  t)io|t  -pA5  5tte]n)  be, 
le  cejle  (and  did  not  leave  a  bit  of  him  together)  a^s  001)5- 
bA|l  (reserving)  At)  aj-ajI  30  h-^n)  eile. 

Mio|t  |tAb  A  ]i|ATT)  At)  c-X\ó  '\]]\  lucc  T)A  -peille. 

Those  who  betray  others  never  yet  have  had  success. 
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VOCABULARY. 


C|ioóA,  adj.  (pr.  eroiu-ya),  brave, 
hardy,  valiant ;  pjrt  ctio6.x,  brave 
men.  3uU  c|;oó*\,  the  valiant 
Goll. 

CftobA,  adv.  (50  ctaoóA),  bravely, 
valiantly ;  béAn  50  cttoóA,  act 
like  a  man,  valiantly  and  with 
courage. 
.  Clue,  adj..,  tight,  close  (50  blue,  adv. 
tightly,  closely)  ;  also,  thick  ; 
cojll  &lu6,  a  thick  wood  ;  |:olc 
&lut,  a  thick  head-of-hair ;  blue 
Ar)\)  t)i\)ii;,  near  in  kin  ;  jr  i'luc 
Ao]br)eAX  f o  bnót),  joy  is  close 
upon  grief ;  "  Ours  the  light 
grief  that  is   sister  to  joy." — 

MoORE.        t5t^Ul!3    "  50    blue"   lo 

ceile,  move  closely  together. 

tMuc,  n.  mas.,  a  confined  space,  a 
yard,  an  enclosure  ;  the  warp  or 
woof  of  a  web. 

t5ó)6,  v.,  burn,  singe,  scorch ;  bo]c- 
eAó,  per.  pass.,  was  burned. 

l^iAjrs,  w.,  squeeze,  press,  wring,  com- 
press ;  to  wring,  as  with  wet 
cloth;  ^;\jt5,  w.,  a  tie,  a  band, 
a  penfold,  a  press.  2f)AftB-pi\ir5, 
n.,  the  tie  under  the  chin  of  a 
dead  body.     2r)Atib-pi\ir5  o^c,  | 


is  a  common  curse.  (Welsh, 
fasg.)  The  adj.  posur,  near,  is 
of  this  family  of  words. 

3o]n,  oujr),  v.,  wound,  hurt,  sting, 
from  5A,  an  arrow,  and  Ap,  a 
circle,  an  opening — whence  an- 
mclas,  Latin.  Johnson  knows 
not  the  derivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  "  gun."  In  the  Gaelic 
its  root  is  easily  found.  Welsh, 
ffwamc,  to  stab. 

Lur,  tn.  (Welsh,  Ihys;  Fr.,  lis),  an 
herb,  a  weed,  a  plant,  or  flower. 

lujb,  f.,  an  herb,  weed,  grass.  Lu|b 
is  applied  to  herbs  in  general ; 
Uir,  to  those  of  special  size  and 
efficacy. 

?r)ACA|t\e,  m.,  a  paddock,  a  field; 
from  itjA5,  a  plain,  and  5A)t^e> 
nearer;  or  3|ot\ttA,  shorter — a 
field  not  so  large  as  a  nj^s,  or  ex- 
tended plain;  luib  t)A  n)ACAit;e, 
the  herb  of  the  field. 

NeAt)cÓ5,  /.,  a  nettle. 

'H]meAc,  adj.  (from  t)|n.),  poison), 
poisonous,  envenomed,  virulent, 
sharp,  bitter  in  its  physical  and 
moral  acceptation. 

U]nc,  v.,  to  dance,  to  sport,  to  play. 


EXERCISE  CXVIIL 
2lt)  buACAil  Ajiif  At)  rjeAijrój, 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  NETTLE. 

i)o  50]T)  t)eAr)có5  buACAil  a  b|  A15  ji]t)c  V  At?  n^ACAifte 
i)o  óe|p|t]5  ]*&  (he  hastened)  a  rD-bA^le  a\)\)  a  ttjacaii  (home 
to  his  mother),  A5uf  fe'  ymw  ^]  (and  told  [to]  her)  3U)t  501 1) 
Ai)  Im*  iJirbueAC  X]\)  é,  516  r)']0]i  msoe  f&  acc  a  Iait)  a 
leA5Ai)  Aijt  (although  he  only  laid  his  hand  on  it).  "  Sit) 
fe  50  bi|teAc"  (that  is  just — ^í]teAC,  directly),  a]|i  x\X^  (said 
she)  At)  c-iv6bATt  a|i  &ó|éeAÓ  cu ;  'HuAifi  c^ijt  A]5  buAjOC 
t)eAi;cói3e,  VA]f5  30  blue  ]  (grasp  it  tightly)  ajui*  r,]  &é<vt^ 
^Ajó  x']  ^oil|5  o|tc  (and  it  will  do  you  no  mischief— -hurt). 

<t)éAi;  50  c]to6A  Ai)  t)]6  yx  JduaI  6u]c  ÓéAtjAÓ. 

Do  with  courage  whate'er  you  are  to  do. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  NOUNS. 

The  grammatical  agreement,  usually  called  "  concord,"  between  verbs 
andi  their  subjects,  between  the  adjective  and  noun,  lias,  in  tbe  preceding 
lesson,  just  been  shown. 

The  influence  exercised  by  words  on  each  other,  causing  in  the  noun  a 
change  of  case,  is  called  "  government.''  This  influence  on  nouns  is  pro- 
duced (1)  by  other  nouns,  and  adjectives  taken  substantively;  (2)  by  verbs; 
(3)  by  prepositions. 

The  change  of  case  may  be  to  the  (1)  genitive,  (2)  dative,  (3)  accusative. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  GENITIVE  CASE. 

Obs.  1. — The  latter  of  two  nouns  coming  together,  when 
the  objects  of  which  they  are  names  are  different,  is  governed 
by  the  former  in  the  genitive  case ;  as, 
2t)Ac  í)é,  God's  Son. 

t^é  is  the  gen.  case  of  t>]A,  God,  governed  by  the  noun  tijac,  son,  which 
precedes  it. 

2l]t;n)  n)]c,  a  son's  name. 
2t}]c  is  the  gen.  of  ttjac,  governed  by  Ajtjnj, 

If  instead  oi  4^]X)n),  the  word  leAb<\|i  (Ihoioer),  hahn,  liber, 
a  book,  be  substituted,  the  sentence  runs  thus  : 

l,eAbA]t  n)]C,  a  son's  book, 
(and  with  the  pronouns,  or  the  article  preceding  rv]c) ; 
te<\bA|t  n)o  n)]C,  my  son's  book  ;* 
l,eAbA]i  bo  xv]c,  thy  son's  bookj 
l,eAbA|t  A  tt^^c,  his  son's  book; 
LeAbA|i  "  Ai;"  n}]c,  the  son's  book. 

The  words  t^é  and  n)]c  are  conformable  to  rule  in  the  gen.  case ;  and 
rightly,  for  they  express  the  idea  of  generation,  source,  origin,  ownership  of 
that  which  is  conveved  by  the  nouns  which  precede  them. — See  "Easv  Les- 
sons," Part  IV„  p.  261. 

|^g°  In  every  single  instance,  in  [Irish,  as  is  seen  from  the  foregoing 
examples,  it  is  the  latter  of  the  two  nouns,  and  never  the  former,  which  is 
the  governed  word.     It  is  not  so  in  Latin. 

2i)Ac  t>é  may  be  translated  filius  Dei,  or  JDei  filius,  the  gen.  Dei  being 
before  or  after  the  governing  word ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  case 
(that  is  the  genitive  or  possessive  ending  in  's)  it  is  the  former  of  the  two 
nouns,  and  never  the  latter  which  is  the  governed  word ;  as, 

God's  Son,  ^Ac  "  t)é" ;  filius  Dei. 

The  Lord's  Day,  V<\  "  At)  'C]5eA|ii;A,"  dies  Domini.     * 
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Obs.  2. — In  translating  from  English  cases  like  those 
(ending  in  's)  the  position  of  the  governed  noun  must  there- 
fore be  reversed  in  Irish,  as  in  the  examples  just  presented. 

But,  in  translating  the  Norman  genitive,  i.  e.,  genitive 
expressed  by  "  of,"  into  Irish,  the  order  and  position  of  tlie 
nouns  are  retained,  the  preposition  of,  or  sign  of  the  first 
oblique  case  omitted,  while  the  latter  noun  assumes  the 
genitive  case-ending ;  as. 

Son  (of)  God,  21) AC  <Dé  ; 

Day  (of)  the  Lord,  Lix  at)  "CijeAjtUA. 

The  definite  article  "the"  is  translated  by  "  ad,"  which,  coming  before 
riseATitjA,  the  genitive,  is  in  the  same  case  with  it. 

It  is  worth  while  observing  that  mere  English  students,  not  acquainted 
with  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  German,  regard  the  particle  "  of"  in  such  instances 
as  the  foregoing,  purely  as  a  preposition,  and  not  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive 
case;  and  on  this  account  they  are,  whenever  learning  to  translate  into 
those  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  present  instance  into  Irish,  puzzled  at  the 
non-use  of  the  preposition  "q/l"  On  the  other  hand,  they  find  French  and 
Italian  easy  in  this  respect. 

VOCABULARY. 
Cé]V)r)\xiyAi>,  V.  to  bound,  to  advance  i  vcAn,'a  man;  huntsman  is  the 

in  strides ;  from  céiip,  a  step,  a  same  as  hunt's-man). 

bound ;  as  in  coir  céjn;,  a  foot-    loAtj,   to  follow  ;  luce   leAntijujnte, 

step.  pursuers,  followers;  luce,  a  tribe, 

FeA|x  reil5C,  a  huntsman  (reilso  is  a  class,  a  set ;   leAniijuipc,  fol- 

gen.  case  of  tsaIs,  a  hunt,  and  I  lowing;  gen.  case,  \e&x)n)\x]r)ze. 

EXERCISE  CXIX. 
%\)  Pia6  A] 5  At)  t^l^tj. 
THE  STAG  AT  THE  POOL. 

L^  t)-AOT)  bo  CA]i)ic  ^|a6  AT3  l]i)r)  le  t)-a  "cA|tc"  (ace. 
case  coming  before  the  infinitive)  a  co|*5,  a3h|*  'r)iiA]|t  &o 
b]  AT5  ól  »0  couAijtc  ye  a  CAife  (shadow)  '}-ai)  c-j-jtuc. 
"  I^AC  n)óii,  Ti:)A]|*eAc,"  &0]ii  fe,T)A  aOajica  (pr.  eye-arha)  fo 
oyxrx),  Acc  oc  !  t)ac  ciV]|i  (poor)  ]Ab  njo  coi*a  caoI<n.  l.ei|*  |*|r; 
&o  CA|t)]c  |:eA|t-|*e]l5e  le]f  i;a  cv\]\)  a5u|*  i)a  5a6ai|i  'i)I7a 
61A15.  V\]  |:AbA  h]  i)A  cofA  caoIa  a  civ]i)  j-o  cu|beAÓ  \e-\y 
céjJDijuJAÓ  be  Veywi  a  b-pAb  ó  'i)  i)Au)Ab  a  leAtj  é :  A5Uf  xjo, 
AÓA]icA  A  ri)ol  fé  50  iÍ7Ó]t,  bo  cou5buj5bA|i  é  5AbcA  50  blue 
A   V'syi   "  OA  5-c]XAi/'  (gen.  plur.  on   livjt,    midst)   i)o  51x11 

CAlUICAbATt    1)A    l-'ljl    t^jlse    \q]X    1)A    CU|T)     ]*UAf,     ASUf*     5U|l 

rT)*|ibu)5bA|v  é. 
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IDIOilS   OF    THE    INFINITIVE    AND    PARTICIPLES    OF    ACTIVE 
VERBS. 

Ob3.  3 — The  infinitive  mood  of  active  verbs  governs  the 
genitive  case  of  those  nouns  which  come  immediately  after 
it ;  as, 

i)o  5|t;\óu5AÓ  C)e,  to  love  God  ; 

i)o  ÓéAipAÓ  0]b|xe,  to  do  work. 

When  the  noun  goes  before  the  infinitive — which  is  the 
usual  vernacular  form — it  is  governed  in  the  accusative  case, 
and  not  in  the  genitive ;  as, 

Le  "  i)i<v"  A  5ii^óu5AÓ  ; 
te  "  ob^iit''  A  óeAijAÓ. 
Í)|A  and  obv\iti  are  in  the  accusative  case 

After  the  compound  preposition  cunj,  towards,  for  the 
purpose  of,  the  gen.  and  sometimes  the  accusative  is  em- 
ployed ;  as. 

Cum  í)é  A  5|tí\óu5<,\6  ; 
Curn  oibjte  a  óéAi)AÓ  ;  or, 
Cuii)  i)iA  A  5]tí\óu5Aó  ; 
Curt)  obA^Tt  A  6éAi)AÓ. 
Obs.  4. — The  active  participle  governs  the  genitive  ;  as, 

2li5  ^eAr)A8  0|b|ie,  doing  work. 
2li5  511ÍV6U5ÍVÓ  i)e,  loving  God. 
JAjt  T)beAi)A6  coiiuii'j-after  performing  a  journey. 

Before  the  infinitive  or  participle,  the  gen.  case  oi  the 
personal  pronoun  is  the  more  common ;  as, 

Le  1)-"  a"  5Ha6u5a6,  in  order  to  love  (a)  him  ; 

te  r)-A  5]tiv6u3A6,  in  order  to  love  (a)  her ; 

'5  A  5|tív6u5AÓ,  loving  him  ; 

"S  ^  3I^^^^^5<^^>  lo^áng  her ; 
literally,  at  his  (a)  loving ;  at  (her)  loving  ;  a,  his,  aspirates 
the  initial  or  first  letter  of  the  infinitive  mood  ;  a,  her,  does 
not;  A,  their,  causes  eclipsis. — See  Twenty-fifit  Lesson,  p. 
115. 

The  difí'erence  in  sound  leads  the  hearer  to  know  their 
respective  meanings.  • 
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Note. — The  two  foregoing  idioms  in  Gaelic  are  founded 
on  the  substantival  character  of  verbs — a  principle  which  is 
true  in  all  languages,  and  which  is  well  explained  in  the 
following  words  of  Professor  Latham,  in  his  work — "  The 
English  Language,"  p.  290  : — 

"  A  noun  is  a  word  capable  of  declension  only.     A  verb 

is  a  word  capable  of  declension  and  conjugation  also 

The  infinitive  mood  has  the  declension  of  a  noun  substan- 
tive. Verbs  of  languages,  in  general,  are  as  naturally  de- 
clinable as  nouns.^^ 

If  the  learner  ask,  then,  why  does  the  infinitive  active  and 
the  active  participle  govern  in  Gaelic  the  genitive  case  of 
nouns  immediately  following  them,  the  reason  is,  because 
they  are  verbal  nouns,  and  therefore  come  under  Obs.  1, 
*'  the  latter  of  two  nouns,"  &c.,  p.  36L 

Obs.  5 — For  this  reason  adjectives  and  other  words,  em- 
ployed as  nouns  in  a  sentence,  govern  the  genitive  case. 

Obs.  6. — Family  names  preceded  by  the  words  O  or 
Ua,  a  descendant ;  ttjac,  son,  rj],  or  1515,  ^  daughter,  are 
always  in  the  genitive  case;  as,  í)orbt)AUj  Donnell,  Ua 
<t)0Tt)r)Aill,  O'Donnell  (i)orbi)A]ll  being  the  gen.  case  of 
Ooti^uAll)  ;  MiaU,  Neill,  Ua  r^ejll,  O'Neill  (NeiU,  gen.  case 
of  MjaU)  ;  Ce.aiAc,  Kelly,  O'CcaUais,  O' Kelly;  Catxcac, 
Carthy,  2l)AcCA|t!:Ai5,  MacCarthy — "  M15"  CAjtcA^s,  Mac 
Carthy,  as  applied  to  a  woman  of  that  name. 

Ml3  is  the  feminine  form  of  Ua  or  2t)AC,  and  must,  there- 
fore, with  reason  and  with  the  sanction  of  usage,  be  prefixed 
to  the  family  names  of  women;  as,  Jane  O'Donnell  is  Sju- 
bAt)  "  1)15"  't)otT)i)AiU  (not  Ua,  or  2t)Act)omuA]U) ;  Bridget 
O'Neill,  Bit,5i&  V]  MéiU  (not  Ua  or  2t)AcNé|U). 

Obs,  7 — Proper  names  in  the  gen.  case  are  aspii'ated, 
whether  preceded  by  the  article  "at)"  or  not;_  as,  cill 
PeAbAjji,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter ;  aui;  Ain7f*i|i  PAbftu|c, 
in  the  time  of  Patrick. 

Nouns  which  are  not  proper  names  are  not  thus  aspirated. 

^p™  Ua  and  2T)ac,  in  the  nominative  case,  follow  this  latter  class,  and 
do  not  aspirate  the  sirname,  as  is  seen  in  the  foregoing  examples.  But  if 
Ua,  0,  or  ?t)Ac  he  governed  in  the  case  (ui,  \\)]c,  genitive),  then  the  family 
names  suffer  aspiration  ;  as,  John  the  son  of  James  O'Donnell,  SeA5An 
Sf^AC  ScAnjujr  U]  Cot)nA)U.  SeAHjuir  and  U]  are  each  in  the  genitive  case, 
and  accordingly  aspirate  Cot)t7A|U,  the  family  name. 
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Obs.  8 t^  15  causes  aspiration;  as,   N|5  Coi)i)aiII,  Ni5 

*t)oitji;Aill. 

VOCABULARY. 


to  bring  up) ;  Tt)ut7Aó,  as,  binne 
5»\n  n)ur).\ó,  a  person  without 
education  or  manners,  ceA5ur5 
(instruction),  beur  (manners). 

The  young  man's  grandfather's  name, 
Airjm  ^CA)ri-TÍ)óm  AT)  f-\\\  Ó15  ro. 
(In  possessives  of  this  kind  the 
position  of  the  gen,  cases  in 
Irish  is  the  opposite  of  the  na- 
tural arrangement  in  English.) 

Thistle,  vosApAo,  the  seed  of  the 
thistle,  rfol  "  An"  voo-^""''^!''- 


Descent  (offspring),  rfol,  rMocc(racf;), 

buoAD,   cneAb,   sioeAlAc,   well 

descended,  ó  i]\e]h  ttmjc  (of  a 

good  tribe). 
Family    (members    of    one    house), 

ceAjUc,  i.e.,  luce  "  rjse,"  clAijn 

(children,  offspring),  rfol  (seed), 

rliocr(race,  progeny),  M,cTteAb, 

SineAlAc,    cijeACAf    (those   of 

one  house  C15). 
Education,   ojleAiinMn  ;  (from  oil,  or 

A|l,  to  feed,  to  train),  ^roslAnj ; 

(learning),   có5i\]l ;  (from   c55, 

i^^^  Of  in  Entilish  is  generally  the  sign  of  the  gen. 
case  in  Irish;  as,  the  Son  of  God,  2t)AC  "  C)é  ;"  the  Lord 
of  the  Word,  'C]-5e^-\xr)A  "  At?"  borbAir). 

EXERCISE  CXX. 

In  this  Exercise  the  government  of  the  genitive  case  is  shown. 

\.  Who  is  this  young  friend  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  a 
Sm]  (hvvee)  6]\)y?  2.  He  is  John  (Ua)  O'Kelly,  the  son 
of  Patrick  O'Kelly  (SeA5Ai)U^  Ce<\lU]3,  rrjAC  PA&|tiqc  Ui 
CeAllA]5).  3.  His  "father's  son"  ought  to  be  good  (ir 
buAl  50  TT)<^c  "  A  AC4.\|t"  A  be|é  n)iS]t)  ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  being  well  descended  and  of  a  good  family.  4.  I  like 
the  old  saying,  5AC  leAt)b  rpAjt  oilce<x]i,  5AC  0]5e  rr)A|t 
^6bA|t,  because  it  tells  truly,  that  education  combined  with 
natural  powers  forms  the  man.  5.  You  are  right;  for  al- 
though education  is  the  chief  means  (ai)  iDeAÓoT)  ]y  >*eiv|tfi) 
to  make  a  man  good  and  great,  natural  gifts  "  of"  mind 
(cAbAitcA]!*  T)<\bu]iÓA  "  r)A"  })-]\)V]ve)  which  are  often  con- 
nected with  nobility  "of"  race  must  precede.  6.  The  seed 
"  of"  the  thistle  can  never  produce  an  oak  (bAi|t).  7.  Like 
the  son  "  of"  King  David,  you  speak  in  proverbs  (feAt)- 
jtAjbcib).  8.  What  is  the  young  "  man's  grandfather's 
name"  ?  9.  Patrick,  son  of  Charles  O'Kelly,  was  the  name 
of  his  "father's"  father;  and  James,  the  son  "of^  Cormac 
MacCarthy,  was  the  name  of  his  "mother's"  father.  10. 
Where  did  they  live?     11.  They  lived  on  the  banks  "  of 
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the  Shannon.  12.  What  is  this  boy  learning?  13.  He  is 
learning  the  sciences  (a^^  f 051^11)  rj<v  tj-aIaÓat;  [gen.  case]). 
14.  Although  young,  he  has  much  (jorrjAb  eolu]^*)  know- 
ledge (gen.  case  by  Obs.  5).     15.  He  is  a  very  good  boy. 


FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

Observe  (1),  in  translating  compound  substantives,  and 
those  followed  by  the  preposition  "  of' — that  term  of  the 
two  which  expresses  the  property,  office,  character,  owner- 
ship, title,  relation,  or  quality  of  the  object  pointed  out  by 
the  other  noun,  is  governed  in  the  genitive  case  ;  as. 

Property:  a  house-of-gohl,    ceAc  óiji  (gen.  of  ó|t,  gold). 
,,  a  ship-of-war,        loi)^  co5A]6. 

,,         a  wall-of-silver,     bAlU  A]Tt3l<3  (gen  of  A|ft5eA&). 
,,         a  tin-can,  cat^a  fcA^i)  (gen.  of  fc^\r)). 

Office:  a  door-keeper  (porter),  ^Qm 'no\\\\]X  {dorish,  gen.  oi 

bO|tiif,  dhorus), 
„       a  musician  (man-of-music),  poAii  ceojl. 
Character :  a  soothsayer,     f caji  fCAfA  (man-of-knowledge). 
Title:  gate-of-heaven,         5eACA  plAjcif. 

Note. — The  second  noun  s])ecifics  the  meaning  of  the  first.  For  instance, 
in  the  expression  coac  ó]\\  (house-of-gold)  the  word  "  gold"  does  not  make 
fuller  nor  clearer  the  prominent  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  "  house,"  yet  it 
distinguishes  this  latter  from  one  of  silver,  clay,  stone,  or  the  like. 

The  use,  therefore,  of  the  article  "  ad"  of  the  ("  ha,"  fem.,  "  of  the"),  is 
not  employed  in  instances  like  the  foregoing  before  the  noun  in  the  genitive 
case. 

i^°  The  nature  and  use  of  this  last  remark  will  be  seen  when  compared 
with  the  coming  Observations  2,  3,  4. 

Obs.  2. — In  translating  a  certain  class  of  compound  terms, 
and  those  followed  by  "  of,"  from  English  into  GaeHo,  tlie 
article  precedes  the  genitive,  although  not  found  in  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent ;  as, 

Frophet-of-evils,  pivij  "  i;a'' ujaUacc,  i.e.,  prophet-of-í/íe- 
curses. 

Mouth-of-pity,  beul  "  \)<\"  cjiuAT5e,  i  e.,  mouth  of  the 
pity. 
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Pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  bui)  A5UJ*  piléjit  "tja"  ^íit^tjue, 
Le.,  of  the  truth. 

Father  of  lies,  ACAi]t  "  ija"  n7-b|teii5,  i.e.,  father  of  the 
lies. 

Of  course,  if  the  definite  article  be  found  in  English  be- 
fore the  genitive,  or  after  "  of,"  its  sign,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  be  employed  similarly  in  Irish  ;  as, 

Star  of  the  sea,  -|teulc  "  t)a"  rv^V-^. 

Man  of  the  mountain,       peAji  "  Aij"  cr)0]c. 
Friend  of  the  affections,   CA]iAb  "  rjA"  s-cun^AT). 

From  the  text  of  Observation  2,  just  given,  the  learner  is  naturally  in- 
duced to  ask,  what  class  of  terms  take  the  article  "  at),"  the,  in  Gaelic,  the 
English  equivalents  of  vphich  dispense  with  its  use  ?  The  answer  is  con- 
tained  in  page  58  of  Part  I.,  which  see. 

VOCABULARY. 


l)eo,   adj.,    living,   lively ;    50    boo, 

quickly,  with  life. 
bjceAnjpAc,  a  thief. 
CAom,  v.,  to  cry  ;  cAoineAo,  crying  ; 

CiSO]t)e,  (kueene),  lamentation. 
eujcAoio    (from    eu5,    death,    and 

c-\o]D,)  crying  very  much. 
pAS    Ó,   long  ago   (for  v»^t)  ó  nn,  a 

length  since,  or  [o]  from,  [rin] 

that). 


Luce  5AbAlcA,  captors  ;  jAbAlcA,  of 
arresting;  gen.  case  of  5AbAil, 
to  seize,  to  arrest. 

55nAit),  v.,  to  roar,  to  bawl. 

Cli5eAó,  v.,  pass,  voice,  past  tense, 
was  condemned  (from  clij,  to 
turn  a  scale.  When  one  is  con- 
demned,  the  scale  in  the  hands 
of  justice  is  turned  against  him). 


EXERCISE  CXXI. 

2ll)    blCeATt}t)AC    A5Ur    a    TT)ACA]|t. 

THE  THIEF  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

i)o  b]  55Ai)AC,  ^Ab  6,  Ai)r),  a  501b  leAbA|i  ó  ceAtjt)  "  be 
'r)"  AOf  Ó5  A  b|  Aiit  A01)  ^co]l  leif,  A5uf  bo  cu5  é  a  bA^le 
ADD  A  TÍ7ACA|x.  2lt)T)  ív]c  A  ]*rt7Accu5A6  (chastisc)  ye  bo 
|t]iji;e  xi  A  rboUó.  2lcc  |iéi|t  rt^Ajx  b'  -^ixy  at)  peA|v  05  bo 
]t|r)t)e  t*e  ve]te  v]oy  luAcrbAjiA  a  50|b,  vo  311]!  ^AbAÓ  (was 
arrested)  ]ía  bé]|te  6  A|]t  -plAb  \vd]\  a  6eAT)iv6,  Ajuf  bo 
cl]5eA6  é  ADD  b^ij-.  2I15  ^^^^  '^'  ^l^  '^  c|toccA  65,  bo  cod- 
DA^jtc  ye  A  rDAéAijt  a^s  |*iubAl  lixri  ad  c-fluA5A  't)v  a  6]ai5 
A13  caoidoaS  A5ur  A15  eii5CA0]D  30  rDÓri.     4S'JA]t]t  j-e  a]U 

luce  A  3AbAlcA,  CeAb  AOD  frOCA^l  ATDAfD  A  lAbAlJlC  A  3-cluA|' 
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A  TT)ACATi.  21)3  ceAcc  6]  50  beo  611156  &o  cunt  y]  a  cUiaí* 
yiu\y  le  d-a  beul  le  con75A|i  a  2t)ic  tt)U]|iui5  a  clof.  2lcc 
fe  feo  |xii)r)e  |'e  a  ^jacIa  a  le^SAT)  50  c|tuAi6,  bAir)5eAT)  A^ft 
^3"r  ^  SSATiitAO  6i.     C)o  rsn^ib  ri  pao]  'o  b-peiu,  A5iir  bo 

5IAO16  njAC  "t)a"  rpAllACC  Al|t.      )f  TT7llceAC  AT)  b]CeArijt}AC  cu 

A  |t|r)t)e  cleA]-  co  bo]t|iAC  f)t}  a^ji  bo  rbACAi|t,  bubAHic  ah 
pobAl.  2lcc  |-e  At)  p|teA3|tA6  CU3  ye  6ó]h:  "  jf  nr^  IT 
ivObAjt  Ai)  TÍ7|-ív]6  fo  AT)!)  A  b-pu]lirp,  ójit  'i)UA]ít  bo  501&  me 
leAbAjt  |rAb  ó  f|r),  a5U|*  CU3  nje  cujC]  e,  bA  béA|i|íA6  f) 
|'ii)accu5a6  njA^c  at)  \ix  rir»  Óaii),  v]  he]6]\)\)  a  lATÍ)v\]b  "ai)" 

C|tOCAbÓpA  AT)t)  ]U6. 

Sii)ACcui5  Ai)  leAi)b  A  lAecib  a  0156. 

The  defining  office  of  the  article  "the"  (atj,  m — ha,  gen.,  fem.)  is  more 
special  in  Gaelic  than  in  English.  This  accounts  for  its  use  before  those 
several  classes  of  nouns  named  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  Lesson;  it  heips 
to  show  also  the  reason  of  its  non-use — as  compared  with  English — before 
the  former  and  less  definable  term  of  the  two,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  : — 

Obs.  3. —  In  rendering  into  Gaelic  such  sentences  as  these, 
"  i/ie  Lord  of  the  world,"  "  the  light  of  the  sun,"  omit  the 
article  "  the"  before  the  former,  and  retain  it  with  the  latter 
noun;  as, 

The  Lord  of  the  world, 

...    'Cí5eA|tT)A    "AI)"    bOTT)AlT). 

The  light  of  the  sun, 
...  foUiy  "i)a"  3T^&p)e. 

It  is  retained  only  in  the  last  of  even  three  or  more  geni- 
tives ;  as, 

The  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  the  king, 
2lllt)eAcc  iT)3ir)e  "  ai)"  |t|5. 
Note. — This  specially  defining  use  of  the  article,  and  its 
non-use  in  Gaelic,  does  not  differ  in  idiom  from  the  English 
form  when  the  Saxon  genitive  is  employed  ;  a?, 
The  sun's  light, 

...  folur  "i)a"  3|téiT)e. 
The  king's  daughter's  beauty, 
...  álili)eAcé  ]i)5ii)e  "  ai)"  |t]5. 

The  Saxou  and  Gaelic  genitives  are  here  alike  in  their  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  definite  article ;  but  the  Norman  (see  Obs.  3)  and  Gaelic  are 
not,     For  instance,  in  that  last  sentence,  neither  the  term  "  beauty,"  no 
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"  daughter's"  has  the  article,  while  the  word  "  king,"  which  is  the  term  to 
be  specified  above  the  rest,  and  its  Irish  equivalent,  7115,  have  the  article. 
In  the  Saxon  and  Irish  forms  the  position  of  the  nouns  in  the  one  is  the 
reverse  of  the  order  in  the  other,  for  instance  : — 

English  :  The  king's  daughter's  beauty. 
"  Beauty"  is  the  last,  "  king's"  the  first  term. 
Gaelic  :  2lilt;eACC  ]V'S]V&  "  at)"  1113. 
"  B]5''  (king),  is  the  last,  "Ailuevvcc,"  the  first — Obs.  2, 
p.  362. 

EXERCISE  CXXII. 

THE    DOCTOR   AND    HIS   PATIENT. 

2ll)  I1AI3  A5U|-  At)  1feA\\-Z}]jr)- 

A  sick  man  died  (^ii<s|ia  h<xy)  under  the  hands  of  a  phy- 
sician (I1A15)  who  had  been  attending  him  (aj5  cAbAi}ir 
A||te  60).  At  the  funeral  (a^ 5  At)  foc|ív\ii5e,  ■  or,  ■A15  biil" 
le^l*  bo'r)  cill)  the  physician  said  to  the  relatives  (luce  ^aojI) 
of  the  deceased  (n)C\iibi\T)),  "  Oh,  if  he  had  acted  in  tliis 
way  and  in  that  (&a  6eAi)|:A6  |*e  mAji  f  p;  A5uf  n)A|i  yo)  not 
to  be  drinking  strong  drink  {n]y^e  bcACA,  b]ci\]lce),  and  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  himself  (r)ioy  njo  A]|te  cAbA^itc  bo 
^éiu),  he  would  not  now  be  lying  low"  (nt)ce  A] ft  liv|t). 
But  one  of  the  mourners  (peA|i  be  luce  a  CAO|t)ce)  made 
him  this  reply  (f|teA5itA6) :  "  There  is  no  use  speaking 
thus  now  ;  it  was  fitter  for  you  to  have  given  this  advice  to 
the  man  when  he  was  alive.  It  is  of  no  use  now,  for  he  is 
dead." 

There  is  no  good  in  the  best  advice  when  it  comes  (is) 
too  late,  or  untimely. 

M|  'I  Aoi)  tv•^^\t  I'At)  5-coti)A]ixle  t|*  ^-eAfttt  ai]%  b|c  'owA||t 
CÍC  |*e  rpAll,  AtjcftivcAC. 

Principiis  obsta,  sero  medicina  paratin\ 

Obs.  4. — The  application  of  the  article  (At),  tlie)  and  the 
change  arising  in  meaning  from  its  use  and  non-use,  before 
the  first,  as  well  as  before  the  second,  or  the  noun  governed 
in  the  genitive,  is  best  learned  by  examples. 
Compound   Í  loi)^  co5Aib,  a  man-oi-war. 

nouns.       (_"ai)"  101)5  c^SAjo,  the  man-of-war. 
Compound   f  f  eAji  C]5e,  a  householder. 

nouns.      \  "  Ai)" -peAfi  ci5e,  í/íe  householder. 
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The  words  1005  and  ^reAtt  express  the  leading  ideas — ci5e  and  cosajo, 
those  of  quality,  character,  or  office.  The  leading  term  is  the  more  definite, 
and  hence,  in  such  instances,  has  the  article. 

If  the  definite  article  be  inserted  now  before  co5A]6,  of 
war;  and  before  c]5e,  o/house,  we  have  loi)3  "At)"  C03A16, 
a  ship  of  the  war,  or,  the  ship  of  the  war  (see  Obs.  3) — 
meaning  some  special  war,  and  not  war  in  general ;  peAjt 
"  At)"  ci5e,  a  (or  the)  man  of  the  house — meaning  of  a 
special  house,  known  to,  or  treated  of  by  the  speakers. 
Take  another  example:  n^eAÓot)  ojoce,  midnight;  "  aij" 
rneAÓor)  oy^co-.,  the  midnight;  Ajjt  uA]]t"  ai)"  rbeAÓOjí)  0]6ce, 
the  hour  of  (the)  midnight.  Now  insert  "  At)"  before  Ojoce, 
and  its  meaning  is  at  once  defined :  rrieAéot}  "  r)A"  b-oi6ce, 
middle  of  the  night,  L  e.,  of  some  special  night  named  or 
known. 

To  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  lesson  : — 

(I"  There  is  a  Gaelic  idiom  which  requires  the  use  of  the  Art.  (definite) 
when  (Obs.  2)  its  presence  before  nouns  in  English  of  the  like  import  is 
never  needed ;  (2)  the  article  before  the  governing  noun  in  English  is 
omitted  in  Irish  (see  Obs.  3) ;  (3)  the  word  which  the  speaker  requires  to 
define,  be  it  the  governing  or  the  governed  term,  must  have  the  article ;  (4) 
Gaelic  follows  the  Norman  and  not  the  Saxon  collocation  of  the  genitives  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  terms. 

EXERCISE  CXXIII. 
M<\    IUCÓ5A   At)r)   t>ii]\. 

2lr)r)  ATT)  'A]]\p,  ^)UA]Tt  bo  b|  lucó5A  ^taoj  5eii|tc]iíkó  a]5 
CÍXC,  bo  5lA0ibAji  bivjl  (council),  ]or)])oy  30  b-|ni]3&i]*  attjac 
At)  CAOi  A  b'  freATt|t  jAb  ^eji)  a  cofAirjc  Ai|t.  Jf  Torr)8A]-li3e 
bo  c|iACCAbAjt  A^fi  le  cé]\e  3At)  ^-eibrr)  A||t  b]C,  uA]óe.  "pA 
beiite,  bo  f-eAi*  lucó3  x^^V  ^5"r  ^^  '^"3  ■^^^  cotÍ7A]íale  yo : 
"  ceAr)3Al  clo3  A]]t  njup^éAl  At)  ca^c,  A3Uf  Ai)t)  x]\)  a]]i 
ceAcc  65  Ai)i)  iv|c  ajji  h]t  v']]^  b<\05Al  bA0]b,  0]]i  béAjtpAió 
AT)  clo3  3^i|tTT),  A3U|-  bo  b'  fe]bi]t  eAlii3A6  ua]ó."  «Do 
cAicpp  (pleased)  3ob-AT;rbA]c  at;  coTÍjAnile  f o  leo  (with  them), 
30  b-uile.  2lcc  bubA]pc  aoi;  fCAT>CAC  aiÍ)A]I) — "30  c]Dce 
]X  n)Ci]t  é  bo  corT)Ai|ile,  ]f  3l]c  A3iif  ite]6  at;  3leuf  cof*Aii)ce 
é,  Acc  z'A  Aoi)  cei|*c  ATT)iv]r)  A3An)  oitA^b — cja  A3Aib,  a 
cu^^peA]*  At)  CI03  A]|t  AT)  3-c<^lc?     S|t;  ]  at)  b|té|rT). 

1^1  b-ior)AT;i;  ]tub  a  |ti\6  A3iif  a  ÓéApAÓ. 
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SIXTIETH   LESSON. 

Note. — The  student  who  knows  only  English  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  several  meanings  which  the  preposition  "  of"  in  its  various  relations  with 
nouns  is  capable  of  admitting.  Dr.  Johnson  counts  twenty-three.  These 
can  all  be  grouped  under  four  heads.     "  Of"  denotes — 

(1)  Origin,  cause,  possession. 

(2)  Class,  rank,  partnership. 

(3)  Of  has  the  meaning  of  among,  on,  from. 

(4)  0/"  expresses  property,  quality,  attribute. 

( 1 )  Of,  in  the  f,rst  sense  is  translated  into  Gaelic  by  the 
genitive,  for  that  case  gives  the  idea  of  origin,  cause,  mate- 
rial, possession,  &c. 

(2)  Of,  in  the  second  sense,  is  rendered  by  "  be,"  of,  (same 
as  the  French  de),  whenever  it  follows  numerals,  adjectives, 
of  the  comparative  and  of  the  superlative  degrees,  partitives, 
nonns  denoting  fullness,  abundance,  and  the  contrary,  as, 

One  "  of"  the  whole,  ccau  "  be't)"  ]on)\>xv)',  full  "  of"  wis- 
dom, U\T)  "  &'  "  eiV5T)A ;  Catherine  is  the  fairest  of  the  daugh- 
ters, n  CAjclit;  -|]-  be]xe  "be"  jja»  b-l^sluib ;  of  all,  a 
b-pujl  be. 

'Job  Y  b-f  uil  f  u<vf  leAc,  "  be"  rjA  í)eAc  ]'=joft-beo. 
Jove,  and  all  that  are  with  thee  above   of  the  immortal 
gods. 

See  the  prayer  of  Hector  at  the  end  of  the  present  lesson,  p.  376. 
"t)e"  rt}T)Aib  beAf*  At)  borbAjt) 
)r  bA  b-pi\5Air)t)  ^'e  1170  t^05at;, 

S|   2t)ol  bub  AT)  gleAUA  ]y  fe:\ft|t  l^orr. 

Old  Song. 

2lcc  "  be"  T)A  'C]to]5ce   u]le  A|]t  5AC  Iaoc, 
'3iili  ottrt)  50  b-Aitti6e  z\  aíj  cac  a  bUoc. 
But  on  each  hero  of  the  Trojans  all; 
And  on  me  especially  the  contest  is  calling. 

See  exercise,  p.  377. 

(3)  In  the  third,  q/ signifies  among  ;  as,  cja  A^A^b,  which 
of  yon  (See  Part  III.,  thirty-second  Lesson,  Obs.  p.  190); 
and  on ;  as,  bo  lAbAiji  t*e  "  o|tc-]*A,"  he  spoke  of  (on)  you ; — 
from;  as,  a  man  of  I^'rance,  |.vo>|i  "5'  rj"  b-'piiAirjc;  he 
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did  it  of  himself,  |t|()t)e  j-e  6  "  iiAi8e"  féjt;  (from,  i.  e.,  il 
proceeded /rom  him  as  the  originator). 

(4)  la  the  fourth  acceptation  of  has  no  equivalent  in 
Gaelic — the  mere  absence  of  any  preposition  suffices — the 
noun  remains  in  the  nominative  case ;  as — a  man  of  the 
highest  position  and  fame,  peAjt  a  b'  Aiitbe  cé]n),  a5u|*  clú. 
"C^i]  b-ii^lT^e  b' ^eiic  le]f  pi]t  n*  A^jibe  clu,  three  times  there 
attempted  it,  men  of  the  highest  fame. — See  next  exercise. 

This  last  is  a  very  remarkable  Irish  idiom.  lu  Latin,  the  ablative  case 
ansvrers  the  purpose  ;  in  Greek,  commonly  an  accusative  after  the  adjective ; 
but  in  Irish  'tis  the  iioraiuative  case. — See  Part  iv.  p.  302,  Obs. — An  idiom 
that  sJionld  be  remembered. 

The  Exercises  of  these  "  Easy  Lessons"  could  not  have  a  more  elegant 
nor  a  more  befitting  finish  than  the  dialogue  (Homer's  Iliad,  Book  6 — trans- 
lated into  Iri.sh  heroic  metre  by  Dr.  MacHale)  between  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. The  tenderness  and  pathos  which  breathe  through  the  original  are 
infused  through  every  line,  nay,  through  every  word,  of  the  simple  familiar 
Irish  in  which  it  has  been  rendered  by  the  great  prelate  poet. 

VOCABULARY. 

l)Ai*cAó,  to  perish,  to  put  to  death ; 
from  b^rAc  (^root,  bAf)  causing 
death. 

■bAitjcrieuBAc  {i.e.,  he<\Ti,  a  woman, 
and  ctiéi5te,  forsaken,  direlict), 
a  widow,  a  relict. 

GjleAccA,  an  orphan  (sf  want  of, 
leAccA,  milk). 

Oubnon,  sorrow  (so,  bad,  b|tón,  griefj. 

Pajc  (or  jTAc),  a  plain,  a  field ;  ves- 
ture, dress,  heat,  warmth. 

t:fo5A,  fig-tree  ;  CT^A^):Í05A,  a  fig-tree. 

l^evVórjA,  gen.  case  of  peAóoA,  {yen. 
regularly  vcaóaoa,  and  contract- 
edly,  vtíAónv\),  a  baud,  a  troop,  a 
company  of  soldiers : — ccaijo  ija 
VCAcnA,  a  captain  of  the  guard, 
a  general,  a  chieftain ;  a  s-cja 
C]r)x)  ^eAói)A  At)  5Aiit)A,  in  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard. — Genesis,  xl,  3.  (Poaoad 
from  ireAD,  extent,  number  of; 
SAOioe,  persons,) — a  host. 

9X)-\\\t.\]ri.,  natural  life;  from  tt)Aiti, 
live  (thou),  exist,  continue,  en- 
dure. 

21}Ainne'Ar)Ac,  and  njAntixoAC,  adj., 
enduring,  everlasting,  ao  beACA 

tlJAjlCAPAC. 


SlblAc,   carrion,  a  mangled    carcase 
(from  A,  not,  and  bU\óAc,  con- 
tractedly,  blAc,  a  thing  having 
bU\D,   i.   e.,   pith,    juice,   force, 
energy,  inherent  vitality).     Cot)- 
AblAc  is  the  common  word  for 
carcase,  carrion  ;   root,  con,  for 
dogs,  and  AblAC,  carrion.     Corj- 
AblAc  is  applied  to  a  living  crea- 
ture so  lean  that  the  ribs  become 
visible — t.  e.,  to   that  which  is, 
as  it  were  dead 
?lblAc  is  derived  by  others  from  Ab, 
not,  and  Uiac,  price,  but  this  deriva- 
tion is  forced,  for,  the  particle  Ab,  is 
not  a  negative. 
^SliAjn),  V.  I  entreat,  (from  Ao,  very, 

and  SAmiti; ;  root,  sCvin,  cry. 
l)AOoAl,  danger,  peril  (from  bAc, 
drowning,  death  ;  5AoI,  kindred, 
connected  with).  Hence  bAo- 
5aIac,  means  dangerous,  peri- 
lous. 
t)A05AlcA,  which  is  very  like  the 
former,  means  simple,  silly ;  as, 
A15  seADAo  bAOgAlcA  5I1C,  make 
the  silly  sapient ;  bA05AlrA  in 
this  sense,  is  derived  from  bAoc, 
vain,  and  5A0I,  kindred. 
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6io>  a  virgin ;  from  03,  young ; 
óiain,  a  little  maid. 

OioTjfeAC,  a  simpleton  {fern.)  ;  from 
oijin,  a  maiden,  and  r<í»^c,  way- 
ward, wandering;  An)A&i\n,  (a 
fool)  is  applied  to  a  man;  ó]50- 
re.\c,  to  a  woman. 

Séirt'Ati,    six  (persons)^re,  six,  and 


reATi,  man.     2r)ÓTt  feireAn  (the 

big  six),  seven. 
Cuir,  fell — participle ;  tuirin),  falling 

(irreg.  i:i  its  terminations). 
UtiTtAjTi),  respect,  esteem. 
Caca,  support, second;  vcAf  njo  6aca, 

stand  my  support. 


EXERCISE  CXXIV. 
ADDRESS  OF  ANDROMACHE  TO  HECTOR. 

"  21  óii|r)e  ó^t;A  |íA|tAO]|t  civ  ai|i  rf, 
<Do  bA|*CAT6  fell),  3AT)  itDtJÍÓ  |:<vo|   bo  n^rjAOi 
'3uf  fAO]  &o  leAub,  cjo  5u|i  feójb  if  bA05Al, 
21  be)c  5AT)  coiTtiifc,  c|téi5ce  A]]t  ai)  fA05Al, 

)f    0|tC-fA    ATt)iVp,    civ    AT)    T)ATT)Alb    ll|le,    'b|tAC, 

If  cii-fA  An)iv]T),  If  rt)iAT)  leo  fir)A6  '5-cAC, 
2t)A  'f  leAc  citicjrt)  'f  c|tuA5,  tt)A|i  fit),  5AT)  n)é, 
Koiri)  cufA  in^ceACC,  fit)ce  fiof  fAO]   'r;  5-C|te 
21)a  bio^Ti)  bo  6]A15  ^*^  bAit)Cfeu5AC,  bejo  rr)0  h]'6, 
2t)Aii.  b]  5  ciif,  *f  Aoi  óubjtór)  '5Uf  f aoj  cao|. 

^At)    ACAjjt,    rrjACAIf,    b|tACA|f,    le    n)0    IÓ, 

2t)Aolu5A6  vTjO  leAc|io]TD,  T)ó,  A  foit;c  \\o\r)  f05. 

"Ciqc   rT)'   ACAi|i  TÍ)U]fr)eAC  fAO]   Ia^u)   2lcuil  5A]t5, 

"Cniv  f5fiof  A  cACA]|t  "CeAb,  ai)  C05A6  beAjij. 

2lcc  516  5uit  cu]c  fe  At)i)f  at)  A]t  r)eAn)-beo, 

Mio|t  CAifbA]!)  2lcuil  eAfbAjO  u]i|iA]n)  65. 

2li]i  CAjtt)  A]fe,  le^5CA  A]yi  a  bA|t, 

Í)'  ^iV5  AbUc  A'f  ivjtn)  n)'   acaji  At)r)  a  li\|t, 

'5uf  t>'   fAf  't)  ÍV  C]oit)cioU,  leArpuiT)  ajji  5AC  CAob, 

Cu|Ti  5(56  OfjAb,  ÍDSjt)'  ^luiT)'  job, 

2t)offe]fA|t  b|tC\c|tA,  CACA  ']t  b  C15  '5Uf  blivc 

'Coi5eAÓ  UAjrjt)  30  b-"!^^  ■^^^^  ^^^  l^^j 

4)o  fiD  ^Ab  2lcu]l  n)TlceAc  le  t)-a  Iaui) 

2I1T1  ri)A5  A  jiAbAbAf.'  ciirbbAc  cjieixbA  atji). 

2t)o  Tt)ACAT|x  bAT)]ti5At)  cjiíc'  r)A  5-co]lce  bub, 

i)o  CU5  fe  le]f,  A'f  civit)ce  cjton)'  le  bftuc, 

2lcc  ceAr)u]5  fi  a  fAoijxfe  o't)  5eAbAl  Ti)óft. 

21^3  bfonAÓ  n)0]tíVD  n)AOir)  Óo,  A3uf  ójt. 

B'i6  3eív]i|i  Ar»  c-att)  'r)  ^if  fjleAÓ  cuit)  a  cjtic* 

3"!^  f^'^5  5<*>c  í)iAi)  í  3Ar)  Aoi)  beo  'dha  lujbe. 
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2l|ft  ^eAÓ  bo  TT)A|vé<\]i7,  A3<vro  bei6]|t  50  bjiAc 
2t)<\]i  ACA]]t,  rt)AéAT|t,  bjiACAi]!,  cejle  SjiivOAC 
2lcc  5IAC  ÓAm  cituA]5G,  A5|tA]rb  cu,  t)A  h] 
2t)A]i  i-^ocAix  TT)|-i\.6,  A15  bo  xT)^c  'y  bo  rbrjAO] : 
2t)||'e  t;a  ^iv5  n7A]t  beAi)C[teu5AC  le  tt)o  citAÓ 
'3"r  ^  'w  A  bileACc  5Ai;  aoj)  tac'  t)o  ]*5<xé 
2lcc  AHi)  ^o  ^At),  fAt)  Xv|c  A  b-^u]l  cjtoit»  5eu5 
i)e  c|tAi)  ^105A,  CAbAijic  bo  v^  3T^eu5', 
Sir;ce  le  bAlU,  uA]t)  njAic  A5ur  vh'5^ 
he  beA5AT)  fAocAiji  loijofuió    fceAC  r^-^  ^T^oise, 
"Cit]  b-iiAi|te  b'feuc  lc|f  |:]ii  ]]•  Ajjibe  clu, 

<Dlf    1)A    2ll<\Cf    CHTt^AfAC    le    luC, 

'5"r  'johnju]^)  'f  TDuibe  n7]lceAC  aiji  a  b'-]:Aic 
'S  n}AC  2lc|t],  2l5tr>ou,  ceAi)  i)a  p&Aéi^A  'r  V^^]t 
'S   A  b]tACAi|t  2t)uit;leiv,  j-eolcA  le  5Aec    <t)e<v  ' 

Ma  Af  A  T)eA|ic  -pe]r)  rt^ui r)i ije ac,  5AI)  fS^'^*" 

THE  ADJECTIVE. 

The  syntax  of  the  adjective  has  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  in 
these  lessons — its  position  (see  first  andthirty-seventh  lesson)  ;  its  agreement 
with  the  noun  (see  thirty-fifth  lesson,  p.  286) ;  its  idioms  (thirty-seventh 
and  thirty-eighth)  ;  its  governing  effects  (twenty-ninth  aud  fifty-eighth). 


GOVERNING  POWER  OF  THE  VERB. 

That  an  active  verb  governs  the  objective  or  accusative 
case,  every  learner  knows ;  as, 

John  loves  God,  5]iíxóu]5eAi)i)  Seív5Ai)  Í)]a  ;  God  loves 
John;  5]aíxÓu]5eAUi)  ÍDja  Seí\5At?. 

In  these  sentences  the  nominative  case  comes  after  the  verb,  as  well  as  the 
accusative.  The  first  (or  nominative)  comes  immediately  after;  the  accusa- 
tive next  in  order  after  the  nominative. 

In  old  Irish  writings  the  nominative  case  is  found  sometimes  before  the 
verb.     It  is  employed  in  poetry,  too,  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  Prepositions  govern  the  dative — in  fact  prepositions 
govern  no  other  case ;  as, 

2lt)t}  yo  CA]vlui5  A  CAf-AO  le  r)-A  rbUAO] 
2lii;b]teoir)AC  cAorb  '5U|*  í  60  l^i?  be  5UA01. 

Homer,  Book  vi.  11.  545-G. 

(3t^r)A0]  is  the  dat.  case  of  bcAn  ;  gen.  iT)n.\.) 
lejr  *^n  "j-buin,  witn  the  cow  (nom,  he,  gen.  bo,  dat.  bujrj);  the  phrase, 
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50  'ij  beAv,  is  incorrect :  le]r  ^^n  n^-bó  Í3  also  incorrect — it  should  be,  le^r  at 
i-buin.  and  the  former — &o't)  njn-^oi. 

In  all  other  nouns  the  dative  case  happens  to  be  the  same  as  the  nomina 
ive,  and  therefore  requires  no  special  ending  or  inflection,  except  in  nouns 
)f  the  fifth  declension ;  as, 

iDo  'n  b.peATir«^10,  to  the  person  (nom.  peA^irA,  gen.  peAnrAo,  dat. 
?eAnrAin-) 

Regarding  prepositions,  see  Part  III.  (Lessons  from  25  to  35,) 

VOCABULARY. 


ílcAireAC,  adj.  reproachful,  rebuking, 
reviling ;  n,  a  reviler,  an  abuser ; 
ACAjr,  rebuke,  reproach. 

Catcajti,  v.   slay,    slaughter ;    in/in. 

CArCAlU";     TT)An     UATJ    oAIJ     \ocz 

A  s'injliaeAr  ah  Iaii)  a  cArsnAr 
é,  as  a  harmless  lamb  that  licks 
the  hand  vrhich  slays  it. 

CeADTjAr,  m.  headship,  chieftaincy; 
root,  ceAn,  a  head, 

CoTA]r)-,  v.  to  defend,  keep  of,  pre- 
serve, maintain. 

•ponno]»,  same  as  ponAnjAi»,  jeering. 


gibing,   mocking.     (See   Lesson 

53 — Vocabulary.) 
U\éAc,  adj.  gentle,  polite. 
2i)eAii)Aift,     memory,    remembrance. 

Latin,  memoria,  from  npeirj  the 

mind,  aud  njAiti  lives. 
R]^-lAn,  m.  a   paiace ;   m^,  a  king ; 

and  lAp,  a  castle. 
SqAic,   the   chief,   the   best ;    FÍo|\- 

rsAit,  the  very  best,  the  real. 
CeAfCAt  (from  ceAfr:,  a  proof,  a  tes- 
timony)   character,    reputation ; 

Latin,  testimoniam,  testis ;  Eng. 

test.     See  Lesson  52. 


EXERCISE  CXXV. 
REPLY  OF  HECTOR  TO  ANDROMACHE. 

<Do  ^fteA5Ai|t  A  céjle :  A5Arn  bé]6  a  njeArrjAfft 

i)o  corbAijile  CAOrb,  curt)  cAbAi|ic  uA^n^  5ac  CAbA^^i; 

2lcc  bejOeAO  i;a  1:111  'f  n)i)iv  Iaóac'  t)a  "^1x0156 

21  ]*5eTC  Tt;o  clu  'x  "^^  ceA]*cAif  \e-\x  at)  5Aor, 

Í)a  b-pAir)it)r)  fiAjt,  rpAfi  clA6A]|te  a|*  at)  sleo, 

\}\6  \)i^c  n)-b6i6eA6  CAicr)eAn)Ac  le  trio  |-pni]ob  beo 

'0|it  feo  be^c  CAlroAC  b'  xo^Xisrt)  \x)'e  30  Iuac 

21  be]C  b-coT]*eAC,  'rnec^xZ  ii^Pfo^'^l^  ^'^  X^^'^^'5 

2I15  coH'^^  ceAr)r)Aif  rp'  ACA|t  rt)A|t  bi;6  có]|i 

2l5ui*  't)A  ceAt^r)  fir),  co|*]r)c  fóí*  Tt>o  glof]!, 

2lcc  ci\]TT)  fTOi*AC  'f  ^rof,  le  ]v:)\)\^  V'Xrj, 

30  &-cioci:ai&  ad  la  A  n7-be]6]ó  at?  CACAiit  h'AV), 

21  biiT)  'f  A  Tii5-lAr)  leA5CA  u]le  A]|i  liv^i 

'S  AT)  ^113  'f  A  OAO^rje  ]-Tr)ce  AT)i)y  Atj  i\.|t. 

2lcc  rj]  30]leAT)T}  Arn3A]t  luce    ija  'C|toi3e, 

Mo,  ACA|i,  njivcAit,  b|tivcA]t,  Ajfi  rrjo  C|toióe, 

<t)o  bé]6eA|*  a'  cu]C]rr)  a^s  lAir)r)  qtort?  t)A  r)3F*^^5 

'Mr)A  '0  \x]rr)V}  "^óji,  ^íAOi  CA]-CA7tc  '3U]*  ^taoi  eu3 
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21']'  50]leA|*  &'  ATt)5<v]t:  'ijr)  6]|*  óul  c|ti6  5AC  5<\b 
Bé]]\]:A]x  cii  50  cpic  T)<v  r;5^eu5  Tj^Ajt  \':s^^h 
'pollu]r)5c  AUt),  Tr)óft  AT)ACA]]t  '5iif  leur) 
■pAO]  cu^r)5  Tt)T)A  eilc|i]5e  hArjAjicA  '^uj*  fe&it)' 
pI5eA6  A]5  feol  I^ca^^i  bólívfAC  rjA  'Cito^Je 
No  cAbAiJtc  Ó  AT)  c-|*|tii6  rr)]Af  u||*5e  Ai;tj  a  c^jie, 
'S  A15  e]|*ceACc  le  yowop  ACAjfeAC,  5A1)  c|tuA5: 
"peuc  biol  bAT)cftAi5  t)icco]ft  n76i|i  tm  7'Iua5. 
í)ufócAi6  At)  c-Ai^n)  rtjo  cii]ú)])e  At)r)  bo  c]tO|Óe, 
2l5Uf  bei6||i  livi)  be  Oubjiot)  '5Uf  be  cojóe 
pCv  é  beic  ]TT)]5ce,  co|*i)oca6  cu  'fA  cjtiv 
'3iir  6iM^-r^  "^*^  beuiipAÓ  cAb<\T|t  a5U]*  ^5iic 
2lcc  ttoirb  rt)e  fe]fc]t)c  i)|Ó  co  civ]|t,  bejó  njé 
"pAO]  At)  b-pób,  ]]•  bo|5  l]on7,  Tí^jze  Aur)f  ai)  3-c|i&. 
Homer,  Book  vi.,  Dublin— Duffy. 

VOCABULARY. 


CAcbAti,  a  helmet;  from  cac,  a  bat- 
tle ;  and  bAftji,  top,  head,  dress 
for  the  head. 

buióeACAf,  thanks,  le  sadca  bujo- 
eAcA]|:,  with  hymns  of  thanks. 


Clo5v\,  a  helmet ;  because  it  is  like  a 

CI05,  or  bell. 
X\n&o5v\)D,  will  raise  ;  for  íxtx&ocaió. 
iloA]ó,  face;  cX^jr,  moist,  wet. 


EXERCISE  CXXVI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FAREWELL  DISCOURSE  BETWEEN 

HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 

M'é|f  yo  ftito,  bo  x']])  AM^AC  50  |*Arb 

Curt)    AT)    C-Ó5    bo    CAbv\]|lC,    A    6a    lA]Tb, 

'Do  5eic  le  casIa  tijóft  ad  leAtjAb  feAjtc, 

"Cjtiv  A]fi  A  5-clo5Ab  uatt)at;ac,  foill]*eAC,  óeAjic, 

'S    At)    C]Ab    CAPaI    5llAt)AC,    |tAb    JAC    blA0]5 

2lt)oi)  Y  A  t)ixl  A]5  irtjUb  le]f  At)  5AOC. 

t)o  |*n)|5bAji  AT)  bif :  S^aoI  l)eccoi]t  At)  liib  ceAt)i) 

Bj  Aijv  A  CAcbA^t;  Y  có|5  Í  5  i)-a  ceAT)i) 

'5ur    ^-6^5   ■^^'^    clojA    lAt)ilAC    A)|1    At)   b-f  euft ; 

Ku5  A]|i  A  leAt)Ab,  'y  c|toc  é  fUA^*  T^t)  Ae^t, 

N'eif  A  P05AÓ  Y  b|ten5A6  le  tt)]!)  cjiuc 

21  lA]ri)e,  cuiji  le  ]tT)pi5|6,  |*uAf  A  5UC. 

'Í  'job  Y  t-|:u]l  fuAf  leAC,  be  da  Í)oac'  fjojt  beo, 

í)eA]tCAi6e  tDO  leAD^b  Y  CAb[iA]6e  'ft  ^-cu]n)]]\c  65, 
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"C^sbjtAiÓ  65,  ]*|iibAl  50  céiTT)Ari)v\]l  At)t)f  A  c-|-lj5e, 
21  T-iubAl^iD  f&iD  rnAji  fonjpU  A]5  t;a  "Citoisce, 
2^]]'])iSn)A]\,  cixlnjAC,  livij  be  oeAjtc  'y  bo  luc, 
'S  A  co]f|i)c  A  c]|te,  co]Uaó  5eAr)r)  A'f  clii, 
'5  CAfSAiitc  i;íirbA&  |:]lleA6  le  c|ieAC  rbófi, 
'S  le  &Ar;cA  biiiÓeACAii*  ív|x&05A]&  fUAy*  5AC  5lói|t 
'S  A]5  clii]i;|*c  b'A  rbAéA(|t:  "be]|t  A]]t  acai|i  bix|i|i, 
l,íoi?fA]t  A  c|io]8e  le  sixjitbeA]*  Apt)  a  livjt." 

Le]]*  y]\)  bo  feACA^b  b]  at)  leArjAb  05, 
S]\)  Al|l  A  bjiolAC  &,  'ju]*  C115  60  p55, 
'Srr)i5,  'r  c]i|b  A  r"7i3,  bo  bitir  t)A  beo|t'  50  f^iAf 
Silc  'r)u<\f  A  leACA^b,  o  A  7*u]lib  beAf*, 
ID'a  feicfjt;c  bo-|*At),  cix]n7]l  le  bof  a  Iaitt)' 
21  b-v^5Alb  v'A]x,  Af  lAbA]|i  l&]  50  y^]tv: 
''21)5  ce^le  At^fAc,  5eAi)t)  n^o  cttoioe,  CAb  ^'az? 
B-piijl  50  b-Ai)qiAC,  le  5eu|i  b|tót;  bo  b'  cp^xb, 
Kojri)  ceACC  iDO  Ue  'suj-  rr>*  Art),  t)i'l  0|tTr)  bA05Al, 
21  3-cuTr)A]*  Aor)  t)eAC,  r)fl  nx»  cii|i  be  'tj  c-|*a5aoI, 
2it;  c-olc  Y  at;  rv^]t,  at)  C05A  '5111*  ai;  b]05A, 
t^io|i  fAjiu]5eA6  Ai)  h^x  h]  'tj-bivi;  bojb  pof  a  ]i]orr), 
UjTDe  ^'jT),  ]:|l  A  bA^lle  'y  A13  at;  c-feol 
3v\brA,  fiseAÓ  le  ]*1]t;  A5uf  le  fpól, 
t^o  'frjiATT)  le  peA]t|*Aib,  c|ieo]tu5Ab  bo  cujb  bAi; 
2lt;i;  u]le  0|b|te  lA^rbe  'y  ^cuAime,  ^at;, 
2lcc  be  i;a  'C]xo]5ce  u]le  Ajn  5AC  Iaoc, 
'3wr  OT^rt?  30  b-Ai]tibe,  ci\  at;  cac  a  3U\oc." 

i)0    UbAlIt    a']*   b'    fATf3    A    CAcbAfl   A]|V    A    ceATjT;,. 

'Co]3  fife  At)  c-flí3e  a  f|lleAb  can)  a  Iat;i; 

21  béAtiCAÓ   \-]A]x  'y  A13  ofi;v\il  30  cjion;,  ring, 

'S  A  fjlc  T)A  beojiA  bo3Aj  'i;i;a  Iívt;  fjiuc. 

'Cev\cc  6]  bAille,  3U]l  a']*  5iv]ji  tja  tt;i;A, 

oIacaÓ  ]t0]i;j;  b'A  bub|i5t;  311^  b'  a  cjiivb, 

2I13  CAO]T;eAÓ  A  ce(le,  attjaiI  'y  4<]\]y  30  b-eu3 

H'-x]i  'rj-bivi;  65  ceAcc,  5  lixri;  'f  ó  Iat;t;  t)a  T;3neii3« 

EXERCISE  CXXVII. 

VOCABULARY. 

t?eotiA,  tears;  r")lo^'Aó  '{smigoo),  a  smile,  from  fT^IS»  the  chin,  and  the 

playful  expression  of  the  mouth;  plural  rn)i5ei\óA;  \ú\  (sooí),  gen.  plu.  oí 

rúil  (soQ-il),  eye;    cun;tv\n,  is  formed;    rvo^AV^j^o,   comminghng,  mixing; 

looHAc,  lustrous,  bright ;  civjre,  a  stream,  a  flow ;  rjArjr'  for  Xh'^r)"-'^  (root,  rjé) 
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peace,  happiness,  prosperity  ;  bubAi),  blackness,  darkness  (root,  sub,  black). 

CTtin)ocA|x,  shall  be  dried;  root,  rittitt),  adj.,  dry,  c)t^in)lo>  f^T  "P»  cause  to 
dry  up,  and  omitting  i  before  the  liquid  ti,  zv.]n)]%—fut.  jiass.,  rrtiTT)ócA|\ ; 
ciup,  silent,  gentle  ;  cjurj-tieoit,  silent  tear;  bvu\n  {boo-an),  lasting;  s^sifte,  a 
laugh;  lA5,  weak,  languid;  pA  né|fi,  in  readiness  (as  it  were,  v-e]t]V;  from 
t^éIó,  ready). 

CuATt,  au  omen,  a  presage  ;  cuAt\-ceAcA,  omen  of  a  shower,  a  rainbow. — 
"  The  sign  of  the  covenant  made  by  God  with  Noah,  that  there  shall  no  more 
be  waters  of  a  flood." — Gen.  ix. 

SONG — "ERIN,  THE  TEAR  AND  THE  SMILE  IN  THINE  EYE.'" 
Air — ^onn,  EibhUn  a  Ruin. 


6i])ae,  ci\  beottA  A5uf  |*iT)í5eAb<\.  bo  fiil 

2t)A|i  A\)  bó5A-it]|*5e  cuit)ca]i  a]*  meA|*5A6  ha  t)-bid; 

LoT^itAC  qij  c'A]X^  i)eo|i, 

BfiótjAC  lap  tl^'^tJr'  S^'  leo|i, 

T^'A  foo  5|t]Ai)CA  ^'iv  ÓúbAr)  n)ó]t 

II- 
Bftie,  T)i  c]iin)ócA]i  bo  C]\x\)-'oeo\i  50  beo; 
6]|ie,  1)]  buAi)  be]&eA|*  bo  lA5-5i^n»e  beo: 
30  ^tAb  5AC  bAC  pA   ]\é\\i, 
2lt)r)  AOt)-^'eAcc  lé  cu|i  50  lé||i, 
'S  A] 5  béAtjAÓ  n^Ajt  cuAji  i?A  j^pelft' 
BÓ5A  ficcixji/  5AC  c|tac. 

EXERCISE  CXXVIII. 

VOCABULARY. 

*-,.*  The  most  of  the  following  words  have  been  explained  and  their 

derivations  given  in  the  body  of  this  work.     They  are  here  presented  to 

enable  the  young  learner  to  understand  the  songs  without  any  reference  to 

former  lessons. 


a.]tiio.  feel,  perceive,  reckon. 
■btiifcATt,  is  broken;  root,  h\\.]x  {brisk). 
Ci\]l,    reputation,    character;     clii, 

fame,  report,  renown. 
Ceo  {Keogh),  darkness ;  pAoj  ceo,  in 

darkness. 
Ceol,    {keoghl),   song,   music,    gen. 

ceoil  \keoghil),  of  music,  plu. 

ceolcA,  songs,  strains. 
Cttuic,/.  a  small  harp. 
tJurscAft,  is  awakened. 
VeiiCz,  n.,  an  army,  forces,  v.,  to  force, 

to  bow,  to  make  yield,  to  bend. 


to  sever,  to  break  down;  peAc- "■ 

CA,    broken     down,    defeated, 

worsted, 
l^cAiifAb,  a  spindle,  a  stave,  a  verse; 

5A1)  ^eArifAt)  ceojl,  without  a 

stanza  of  song. 
FeAtir^,  a  verse ;   this  term   is  ia 

common  use  to  express  a  stanza, 

or  verse. 
Follur,  manifest,  plain;   t:oillrii5A6, 

to  make  plain,  to  manifest,  to 

reveal. 
3a,  an  arrow,  a  ray,  a  beam,  a  wave — 
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music,  like  light,  is  wafted  to 
the  ear  in  rays,  as  is  supposed, 
or  rather,  in  waves. 

2i)ol,  V.  praise ;  njoUxó,  praising,  n., 
praise;  pi.  tt)oI-a,  praises. 

Ojócé,  night,  is  usually  in  poetry  pro- 
nounced ee. 

Rjnn,  a  pointed  end,  a  promontory, 
an  ending  of  a  line  in  poetry, 
rhyme,  harmony,  music. 

Saocu]5,  coveted,  yearned  for'. 
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5ao],  a  sage,  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 

letters, 
ScAp,  scattered,  shed. 
SuAt),  rest ;  ^■.\o^  fuAn,  at  rest. 
caUa,  a  hall;  7;/.,  caUajo. 
CeATÍjAiti,  (/en.  CeAii^riA,  Tara,  from 

-eo,  warm,  sunny;  and  njutt,  a 

fortified  place.   (See  note  at  foot 

of  song.) 
Cftixc,  time,   special  time,  ir  AnAii^ 

ctii\t,  it  is  seldom  a  time  that. 


THE  HAPiP  THAT  OXCE  THPtOUGH  TARA  S  HALLS. 
porjP — "  Mollv  a  Stóir." 


21r)  c|tii]c,  bo  I'CAp  i]i']  Cv\IIa]6  '1;  ]t|3 
t^A  jAece  ceolcA  h]\v), 

3<M)  -peAjii-Ab  ceo]l,  t)o  it]T;i): 

2l)Att    fiib    CCV    'l)    C-AH),    CUA]6    CA]1C,    pAO]    CCO, 

"Civ  'c;\]l,  ']•  A  clu  |rv\oi   fuAr) ; 
2lY  cfioióce,  'f^w^zu]-^  n^olcA  ceo, 
Mj  Ai|i]5eA!)r)  i<\b  50  buAi). 

11- 
Hi    cluiOCAfl   CfXlllC   T1A   "CeA^itA   ciieiii) 
^  2i)eA|-5  c)iuii)i;iÚ5<n6  bv\T),  i)o  yc.0], 
Oiti,  puA5]iAt:)i)  Í  befc  |:ev\ccA,  -pAor», 

puAirr)  bft]|*ce  ceub  '|*a  T;-o]óce  ! 
2l)A|t  rub  bo  'v  c-rAOi|i|-ACc,  'r  auattj  cftiv 

21  búf5CA|t  Í  50  beo, 
2lcc  't;uA]|t  A  b|x]|-cA|i  c|i0|óe  '3  a  c|i;x6a6, 
2I13  P^^lM'i^o^'*'^  1  ^^I^  t)eo. 
(^g°  CcAiijAiri,  the  Irish  name  of  Tara,  Latinized  Temora,  is  derived  : — 
(1)  According  to  the  Four  Masters,  from  Cca,  the  name  of  the  first  queea 
who  dwelt  on  that  royal  hill;  and  nji'm,  an  old  Irish  word  signifying  rampart, 
fortified  place,  palace,  protected  mound,  hill — found  in  its  Latin  derivative 
murus,  a  wall:  (2)  From  ceAj,  a  house,  and  n;ún;  (3)  from  ceA5,  a  house; 
and  n)óiA,  large. 

None  of  those  derivation  is  satisfactory.  The  last  (ceA5-tbóri)  cannot  be 
received,  for  it  is  no  way  special.  The  suffix  njóri,  being  the  part  of  the  com- 
pound that  stamps  the  "  residence  of  the  Irish  Kings,"  with  special  signifi- 
cancy.  should  be  pronounced  openly  and  in  full,  as  in  the  compounds  Zy\.\^r^- 
njór,  Tramore ;  ilbAr)-rt)óri,  Avonmore  ;  now  in  the  word  (CeATnAitx).n)Aift, 
je  second  syllable  is  pronounced  curtly,  and  without  the  accent.  Again 
,ó\\  as  an  adjective  following  in  gramatical  order  the  noun  ceATj,  mas.  gender, 
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should  not  be  aspirated ;  but  in  ceAitiAin,  it  is  aspirated.  Summing  up, 
then,  these  reasons,  the  weight  of  probability  hes  against  supposing  that  the 
adjective  njón,  great,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  word. 

?i}un  and  mon  are  the  only  terras  about  which  there  is  question  amongst 
the  ancients  or  moderns.  The  nature  of  the  place  of  which  ce.xnjAin  is  the 
name,  and  its  history  favor  the  conclusion  that  njún  is  the  second  part  of 
the  compound  term. 

But  is  it  the  term  ce^s,  a  house;  or  is  it  CeA,  the  name  of  the  Milesian 
queen,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  word  ?  It  is  very  likely  neither  of  them 
forms  a  component  part  of  CcAnjAin.  (2)  CeAa-nniti,  a  house-stronghold,  or 
house  enclosure,  does  not  sound  well ;  besides  CeAnjAjn  was  the  name,  not  of 
the  house  or  palace  alone,  but  of  the  entire  hill. 

(1)  CeA,  then,  must  be  the  prefix  of  njun  ?  And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  authority  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland" —  "  It  is  from 
her  it  was  called,  i  e.,  from  Co  a,  daughter  of  Lughaidh  and  wife  of  Eremhon, 
who  requested  of  her  husband  a  choice  hill,  as  her  dower,  in  whatever  place 
she  should  select  it,  that  she  might  be  interred  therein,  and  that  her  mound 
and  her  grave-stone  should  be  thereon  raised,  and  where  every  prince  evef 

to  be  born  of  her  should  dwell The  hill  she  selected  was  Druini- 

Caein,  i.e.  CeAii)Ain"  (vol.  I.,  p.  31,  second  edition).     CeA,  is  not  the  prefix. 

"  This  derivation  is  however,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  legendary,  for  CeA- 
mAitt  was  very  common  in  Ireland  as  a  woman's  name;  and  it  was  applied 
to  more  hills  than  ceArijAiri  in  Meath;  as,  Teamhair  Lnaclira,  in  Kerry,  and 
Teamhair  Bhrogha-Niadh,  in  Leinster.  In  Cnrmac's  Glossary,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Teamhair  of  a  house  means  a  grianan.  i.e.,  a  bower,  balcony  ;  ai.d 
that  CeAmAin  of  the  country  means  a  hill  commundmg  a  pleasant  prospect." — 
Note,  p.  31. 

(4)  From  this,  then,  it  is  plain  that  reAirjAjn  means  a  sunny  mound,  or  a 
sunshiny  (ceo)  enclosure  (njun).  a  fortified  palace  having  a  pleasant  prospect. 
This  being,  according  to  Cormac  king  and  archl)ishop,  and  the  most  learned 
Irishman  of  the  tenth  century,  the  meaningof  thenanier.eAmAirt ;  its  deriva- 
tion is  plainly  from  ceo,  u-arm,  sunsliiny,  and  njuTx,  a  fortified  enclosure,  mound, 
or  hill. 

EXERCISE  CXXIX. 
VOCABULAUY. 

Kun,  a  secret,  love,  fond  one. 
Seinn,  to  sing. 

5uiTt]ó  [sir-y),  a  lover,  a  wooer. 
Uaih),  grave. 

U]n)pio  (from  uuDe,  about,  arouii''), 
turn  round,  move  from. 


t)tieu5,  n.,  a  lie  ;  v.  to  cajole. 

cnfc,  country. 

tiuccAf,  gen.  succAir,  native  country 

eu5Aó,  perishing. 

F]Att,  slanting 

Luce  cluinrce,  listeners. 

Sl^AitAC,  morrow. 


SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 

Tom — ''  porcAji  An  softAr." 

)X  PA&  Í  OX)  S-cnlc,  b-puil  <x  b-o5-l<^oc  'tjo  a  lu|óe 
'S  5An  AiTib  Ai]t  A  ]-u||t]5|b  '5  a  b|ieu5AÓ. 

2lcc  uirnpiseAW  TJO  puA|t  ó  fi'Mll'^  5^^  r^o]» 
Oiit  civ  A  cjtojóe  le  ij-a  ce|le  "5  a  eiJ5AÓ. 
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11- 

B11&  ]Ab  Ab]t5v]i7  feucc<xi|*  A  ciit'  pé]i)  bo  fe]r)V, 
H]\)\)  5 AC  ^eA]t]*A  b'  A|t  ii]l  leif  bo  TÍ7eAn)A]tA6. 

O  'r  beA5  ]WV]^&  locr  clujur^s  ^  ceolcA  b|r)i); 
21  cno]6e  be]C  '5  a  bftjfeAÓ  5Ar)  CAbA|tA6. 

m- 

<t)o  rbAiit  fe  b'  A  itúi) ;  a5U|'  b'eu5  ye  b'A  c|tic : 
So  At)  rneub  b]  '5A  ceAi:)5A]l  A]|t  caIatt}  : 

Ml  luAc  'jiAbiJA]*  citoir)-5ul  A  qjte  aot)  fsic, 

'S  1)1  b&|6  'b-pAb  5AI)  A  c&ile  at?  uaití?  paUatt}. 

!"• 
O!  béAt)  uA]n)  0]  y  Ai)  iv|c  b-]:uil  t)A  ^agc  3|té|i)e  piA|i, 

'NuAin  5eAlleAi)t)  ]*iAb  rniVjiAC  5ló|tAC  : 
Béib  |*0]1|*|U5a8  A]|t  A  fUAi;  n)^]i  ftT)]5eA6  at)  jAfi 

O  i;-A  b|l  ]T;i)|'e  p&iT)  A  c^  bjiooAC. 

EXERCISE  CXXX. 
VOCABULARY. 

PeAif A,  henceforth. 

LaP^xd    (from   lAf,   to  light  up),  to 


CAojóeAn  (from  caoió,  to  lament),  a 
pelican,  a  barnicle ;  cAojoeAn 
x\ont^Ac,  a  lonely  pelican — a 
term  commonly  applied  to  one 
■who  has  no  friends  and  is  quite 
alone. 

ClAoióCAri,  are  subdued,  broken. 

tii\irt),  kindred. 


bloom. 
St)eAóAó,  to  perish. 
Oyn-S;  a  sigh, 

5eoD,  a  jewel,  a  precious  thing. 
reilaOAD,  v.,  to  cast,  to  fling. 


TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 
Vom — "CoiUco  bUxftnA." 

1- 

"Civ  |tór  béi5ior)AC  at?  c-|*ATb|tAi6  le]f  ^&it)  A^tt  ai)  5-c|tAob, 
<t)'  (•'W  A  cuaUacc  t;A  rseinje,  be|c  eu5CA  a]|i  5AC  cAob; 

5At;  Aoi)  ]xóy  ATTjívii)  5AolrbA]t,  5A1)  bUc,  lé  'b-piil  b^im, 
Le  Ia]*a6,  130  o|*f;A  cAbA]]tc  ai|i  A]|*  bo  50  yi>i]xr). 

11- 
Mi  fiv5pAb  leAC  yé]r)  cú,  lé  njeAÓAÓ  A]]t  au  36113, 

3<^r)  bo  re]l3eAT)  a  cobUb,  nje^y^  bo  5AolrA  30  b-eii5  : 
'M  ÍVIC  A  ti7-béi6]|t  ^eAfbA  3AC  lív  A^f  3^6  o]bce, 

leii^  UA  ]iófAib  3At)  bUc  A'f  3At)  bAÍAÓ  'bo  lu|be. 
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Ill- 


2t)<v|t  fub  If  feviAl  irnceACc,  't;UA]]t  A  C|XiOt)<V|*  At)  5|ii^8, 
'S  t)UAi|v  éAlu]5eAf  5  tjA  feo)b|b  ai)  t*5é|m  A'f  ai)  blivc; 

'MuAiji  A  cIaoiOcaji  i)a  C]t0]&ce,  I'CAp  I'UAitcAf  a'i*  feuTj, 
CjA  bejÓAÓ  n)A]t  CA0|6eAr)  Aoi)|tAc,fA  c-fA05AlfO  le^f  feji;. 


EXERCISE  CXXXI. 
VOCABULARY. 


Co]5ttioeAc,  foreign. 

)íleA6,afeast;  gen.  flefoe  ;  butjt)  t^A 
i:le]óe,  at  the  feast;  lon^puij, 
turn,  change,  around  it;  buno 
means  bottom,  foot. 


Coit)5foU,  connection,  acquaintance, 

U\  A]ti  rjAn»  the  day  decUning. 

5iublAc  (shoolach,  s  ,  followed  by  ) 

sounds  like  sh),   a  traveller,  a 

walker  ;  from  riut>Al,  to  walk. 


AS  SLOW  OUR  SHIP. 
T^oijt) — ill)  cAiljt)  ft'  p;\5  TT)e  'njo  ojai^." 

1- 

2li5  f'?^"'  ^'^1^  ^^'^3  '^^^  <^5*1^  3<^oe  cev\i)n, 
Le'  ]tAib  A  ]*eolcA  Ijo^cA, 

C)0    CÍÓ^-eAÓ    At)    bjlAC    A    fCeAC    ó'l)    5-C|tA1)I) 

CuiD  AU  cuA]!),  '^'f^'S  ri?  TlDce. 
2t)Aii  yiity  ]y  ttjaU  A]t  ]*iúb<\l  Y  ai)  c-flige 

Ó  A]tA|*  5]tix6AC  A^t  5-civi]tbe, 
2liTi  A  i;-ion)pu]5eAT)T)  clAOt)CA  úrbAÍ'  a|i  5-c|tO|6e, 

iJt)A]t  AT)  loi)5-bjtAC  ]*5Aoilce  Ai)t)  i^ijtbe. 

II- 
21)5  tDeAbjtúJAS  At)  Art)',  cuA]í3  cA.]ic  n)<\|t  ceo 

'HeATT)-b|ii5rbAjt,  'but)t)  t)A  T:lé]6e; 
Bí6eAi)t)  bjiói)  A'f  5í\i|tbeocAr  fío|i-beo, 

'3  ■^  rt)eA|*5A6  l^ji  Aft  5-cleibe ; 
'S  't)iiAi|i  óú|*u]5eAi)i)  ceolcA  ^Iac  'f  at)  b-|:le|6, 

3ac  c^]li6eACC  05  a'i*  c)to|ÓAtt)v\il — 
^'a|i  f:Ai)  'i)t)A|i  t)-b]Ai5,  l>íóeAt)i)  cu<\c  Ajji  lejc 

'í)lll    CAjtC,    'X    '5    A    ól    50    ]*AO]CAri)All. 

ni- 
si b-qftcjb  coi5|ti5eACA,  At)  c|ta, 

<Do  cí6rr)uib   [DDfo  'y  5leAt)t)CA; 
'S  5AC  t)|6  jíA  bU\c,  Acc  eAfbA  5ltívb 

'S  At)  co]i)5íoll  CAOTÍ)  bo  fAi)cu|5; 
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Bu8  Tt)ó|t  AT)  i-ólívT  Ai|t  A|i  5-c|toi6e, 

3ur  b^jtii  Ai|t  AOibrjeAj*  i^ao^aIca, 
i)C\  jD-bei^AO  ]'úb  A5AiT)r)  le  r)-A|t  n)-bic 

2lr)r)  AOit)-f:eACc  civijtbe  'f  5A0ICA. 

2t)A]l    flllblAC    fO]|V,    A13    AlT)A]tC    |'IA|l, 

5o  ttjaU  A15  coACc  t)<v  h-o]Sce, 
2li3  btieAcou^Áó  ATjt  ai?  \ix  a^ji  p]A]t 

Koirt)  euluJAi?  UA&e  coi6ce: 
?t)v\jt  |*úb,  b'  é]f  cejlseAT)  f]A|t  aji  t7-bp<xHc, 

O  bjiuACA^b  SAjt^i  t)A  b-"<^lri7e, 
"Cij  lóc|tAt}  5eAl  r)A  b-ó|3e  feAfic* 

T^iie  TjeulcA  AO]fe  aY  cúiíía. 

EXERCISE  CXXXII. 
VOCABULARY. 


2ll5ne,  mind,  temper,  spirit,  affection- 

b^r-bnei^,  a  death-judgment. 

IjAOaAl,  danger. 

brior&UoAó,  inciting. 

CAjc-Tie^n)  (from  ci\]t,  of  battle; 
né]n},  power),  triumph,  glory 
after  battle,  pride  of  soul,  jubila- 
tion. 


5)nre»iTt,  sires, aucestors, progenitors, 

from  re  AD,  adj., 
CrtuA]Uj5,  v.,   to   pollute,   disgrace, 

shame. 
Cttjllr^i),  torch,  a  lamp,  a  lantern,  a 

flambeau,  diminutive  of  cnjUrió 

a  torch,  a  lamp. 
Cnflin  bushy   locks,  ringlets   (Eng. 

trellis). 


OH  !   BLAME  NOT  THE  BARD. 
^=000— "CAjrlfrj  CjniAl." 

]• 

MCv  CÓ5  A|fi  Ai)  b-p]le,  miv  euluijeAT)^  ^ii'v  5-cliiAT), 

'M  A  rt)-bí6eAT)t)  f05-clA0i)  a]3  ^oi)ó|b  fAO|    í\|tb-ciiAÓ  30 

buAt), 
T.'^  A  n)]yr)eAC  3AT)  r|iA0CA6,  'f   le   b-UAiD,  V]  f'e  ■]y  IÚ3A 
21  ÓéAUfAÓ  3AC  3A]i*3e,  a  be||t  céjrr)  a3u|*  clu : 
21t)  ceub,  civ  'vo]y  X]\)te  A]|t  at;  3-ceol-c]tu]c  50  ^m)v, 
i)o  feolpAÓ  A  3-cito|6e  ijixrbAb  At)  bíví'-5Ac  30  ze^v)}); 
'S  AT)  reAn5A,  t>AC  fileAn)!)  acc  TTjil-fjtuc  T)A  3-clAor), 
Bub  cu]lceAC  Í  A|5  b|iofbÚ3A6  3ftí\ÓA  q|ie  i;a  b-'p]Ar) — 
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II- 

2i)o  T)UAi]t  bV  i']]x  ivluit)!  civ  a  CAicftejii)  ^1)1)  A  lu]6e, 
'S  At)  C|tO]8e  cjióÓA  b]i.|f*ce,  r)'<x^  b'  freifeiji  A  clAOjoeAO 
CAicpi8  éA5CA0ir)  A  fio|t-fl|occ  be|c  |:Alii]5ce  ó'r)  c-]*ao5aI, 
0||t  Ti*    b4\|*-b]ieic  A    cofAiuc,  ^f  x)]   b-pu]l  a  ciirt)Ai)Tj  5AI) 

bA05Al. 

'Civ  A  cIat)  5AI)  AOt)  ceAUOAf,  rt7U|i  r)-béAi)pAi6  ]*^Ab  ^reAll, 
'S  TTjufi  b-cftuAill|Jib  A  f]r)feA|t  a^^  |0rT)pó5A6  le  5^^U 
'S  AT)  cjtiUfeAi^,  civ  A]5  Ia]-aÓ,  ]*lí3e  cé]we  5AC  liv, 
I^AC  f5]obcA|i  ó'r)  5-civ]tt)  é,  a^ji  a  b-^-nijl  Q>]]ie  b'A  cytivOAO. 

Ill- 
H'A  CÓ5  A]|t  AT)  h']:]\e  A  bejc  ai5  fíojt-béADAÓ  ^tAW, 
'S  AT)  c-olc,  T)AC  t)  bivT)  lé|5eA|*,  bo  bíbiteAÓ  le  5fieA0tj : 
BiÓe<v6  Ai3e  acc  leu|-  bócciin*,  ]T"  Ia|*|:ai6  50  beo 
21  |iof*5A  c|te  b|tAC  cÚTbA  Tt7A|i  AT)  5fTiAT)  c]te  flivm  ceo : 
<t)éAT)].*A]6  ío6bA]|tc  bo  6nt]T)t)  be  t)a  béu|*Aib,  a  bjoeAT)!) 
Í)'a  feolAÓ  Ajji  TrjeA|ibAll  le  -pivijAO  a  cIaoi), 
'S  le  blA0i5  T)A  5-ciiAob  sIa]-,  a  tis.  f)5ce  A]it  a  ceAOT) 
2^Ait  AT)  3peu5,  A15  ir^iitc  b]o5AlcA]f,  pAÍócAiÓ,  yé  a  Iaiju 

111. 
2lcc  5Í6  5u]t  eulu|5  bo  TÍjó|a-céiiD,  rr)A|i  Aifl|i)3  ua  b-oi6ce 
B&i6]ó  b'AiT)rD  b'A  Iua6  A15  ai)  b-f]le  a  co]óce 
2lt)  c|tiv  ]y  TTio  |*uA|icAf  Ai|i  A  A]5T)e  le  feut), 
Béibió  A13  ye]}V)]W  50  b-i^l^b-bjut)  bo  leACc|xorn  'f  bo  lem;: 
CUi^i^pio  Ai)  co]5|tí5eAc  bo  5í\]tcA-c|ioióe  píojt, 
Rac}:a]6  éA5CA0iT)  bo  cUv||tfi5e  CA|t  TDupt  a']*  CA]t  cifi, 
'S  bo  c]5eA]H)Aib,  A13  ceAi;i)Ab  t)v\  ]*lAb|iAióe  bo  b'  cIao|6, 
Silpjó  beojTA  T)A  cjtuAige  le  ccaot;  bfiifce  C]aoi6e. 

EXERCISE  CXXXIII. 
VOCABULARY. 


SlnVA,  dear,  fond,  beloved. 

CniMc,  Welsh  criodd,  Lat.  Crotta, 
already  defined,  a  hump,  a  small 
harp  ;  CU%i^rAc,  a  harp. — "  The 
CT\U!C  was  a  si.\-stringed  instru- 
ment,usedof  old  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland." 

"The  ciutic  and  the  clAnroAc 
differed  only  in  this,  that  the 


strings  of  the  former  were  cat- 
gut, those  of  the  latter  were 
brass  wire." 

Cu|r)5,  a  fetter,  a  bond,  a  chain; 
];uAri-cuiT)5,the  cold  cLain. 

CaibitAc,  fetters. 

t5eAlb,  V.  to  frame,  to  fashion,  to 
twine. 

tilAoja,  a  wreath. 
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eol3Ac,  knowing,  acquainted  with; 
root,  eol;  knowledge;  eolAf,  the 
same;  tjcAiij-eolsAc,  not  ac- 
quainted with. 

3«\ir5eAc,  a  hero,  a  champion. 

lujuDO,  mirth,  melody,]  glee,  the 
chorus,  burden  of  a  song. 

Ojceos,/.,  a  blast,  a  gust,  a  breeze. 

SuAjttc,  sweet,  pleasant. 


SiiAiricAf,  pleasanty. 

SuATxc-f-AO],  a  man  of  sprightliness 

and  sport. 
-SusAjgil,  jollity,  from  rUoAc,  jolly, 

merry  ;  root,  ru^,  sap. 
5ui)pt)Ac,  adj.  joyous,  merry,  jocund. 

glad,  mirthful;  from   r^nnt)   or 

runt)r,  mirth,  joy,  as  expressed 

in  music  and  melody. 


DEAR  HARP  OF  MY  COUNTRY, 
poijr)— •'  LAHaOlf," 

Bj  puAit-ciqr)5  r)A  co|*bA  o]ic  |:í\|f5ce  50  zeo-xyx)', 
i)o  co]5  xx)h  Af  je^beAl,  b'  éjf  bo  cu]bfteAC  be]c  fSAOilce, 

2l]|i  bo  ceubA^b  f5e]C  5Aeée,  a'^  |*oliq|*  |*AO]t-itAi)i). 
Bi  puA]n)  |'iu)bAC  peACA  bo  b'  Ae|iAi5e  'f  bu6  bjTjije, 

21)5  búfACc  ho  ceubA,  'b]  f UAurbAfi,  curr)  ceo|l ; 
2lcc  bíÓ^f  CO  i;eAn)-eól5AC  A]|t  fuAftcAf  'y  a]\\  luii)i)e 

30  TT)-b]t|]*eAT;r)  ai)  b]tói)  z]i\  bo  fÚ5Ai5]l  50  fó]ll. 

}}■ 
SUvr)  A5iif  beAi)i)Acc  le  bo  bii)i)-5Aec|b,  'cftiiic  c]\o\n}, 

So  Ai)  blA0i5  i3é]5loi;AC  bívr)CA,  bo  béAOpArr/  a  ÓeAÍb, 
"Cejo,  ]f  cobAjl  fAOj  f5^il  loi;i;fiA]5    5iv|]ti;e  a^ji  bo  fuAt} 
c]torT7, 
30  b-|:<X5A]b    rrjeujiA  i^ioj*  |TUAn)A  Aiit  bo  ceiibA]b  cim/, 
I'eAlb. 
2l)i\  b]  cjtoióe  SAirsiJ  c|teut)n7Ai]i,  ci|t-5|ta6Ai5,  i)ó  fLiA|tc- 

'ó''<^  5-co|t|iu5ii6,  A]5  e||*beACC  \h  xe]r)\)]^  A]t  r;-bAoi;, 
W]  fXA^b  AT)r)Arr)-|*A  ACCoiceo5  i)eArT}-b]ii5rbA|t  oa  Iuac5A0|c', 
2l5u|*  uA]c-fe  bo  ca]ij]C  atj  fiiAjiT)  b|uo  Arr)<V|t;. 

(Original.) 
I. 
Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 
The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long, 
When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp !  I  unbound  thee. 
And  gave  all  thy  cords  to  Ught,  freedom,  and  song ! 
The  wai-m  lay  of  love  and  the  light  note  of  gladness 

Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveUest  thrill ; 
But,  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  th3  deep  sigh  of  sadness, 
That  ev'n  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 
4* 
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II. 
Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  farewell  to  thy  numbers, 

This  sweet  wTeath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall  twine ; 
Go,  sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy  slumbers, 

Till  touch'd  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine. 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  solcher,  or  lover, 

Have  throbb'd  at  om-  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone ; 
I  was  hut  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over. 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak'd  was  thy  own. 

EXERCISE  CXXXIV. 
VOCABULARY. 


CuícUoAó,  requital. 
tieoTt^l»?  an  exile,  from  t5eota,  a  tear. 
5neA&,  to  beat,  to  lash  severely  to 
torment. 


SaiÍ)A]Ic,  resemblance ;  from  t'^fbAil, 

like,  resembling. 
SAlcAjnc  (from  r-^l.  heel),  treading, 

trampling. 


^g^  Mount  Sion  is  called  by  the  people  SljAb  Sjatj,  Qjr.  Shee-awn) ; 
voc.  case,  "  0  holy  Sion,"  a  HAort^  5iA]t),  {Sheeawin). 


THE  parallel;  or,  "yes,  sad  one  of  sion. 

2lt)    COI^ATTjUcc. 

V-om — "2liti  AH  n)-bA]le  r»  cCa  ao  Ci'iIvioot)." 
b'  f^eivtiti  \]on)  't)Á  Cine. 

1- 
2t)<v  beijt  ]*Ait)Ailc  b]iói;<v  'juf  fioyi-c|i]ce  cléjbe 

2loT)  corbA]tCA  C]i)cé  a]]x  bA]n)  a5U|*  5A0I, 
)X  beA^tbcA  5U|t  uAjc-fe,  a  c|tuA5-8eo|iAib  ]*le]be, 

N<\on)  SiAjij,  bo  CA]T)]C  fl|occ  6i|teAT)t)  '5U|*  fjol. 

n- 

2l)<vit  cii,  civ   A|t  iijjeACx  pAO]   5eu]t-ceAt)Af  b|t||-ce, 

'3ur  CHice  Ó  i;-A  ceAi)u,  z'a  au  C|ióit)-pleA|*5  't)I)  a  lujóe 

"Civ  A  bAilce  'i*  A  ]']tiv|be  h^a]!  fAfAC  bivi)  |*5it]0|*CA, 
'Sa  5-ceA|ic-U|i   Ai)  Ue    ^reji),  ci\   a   SJtiAij  '1?    6if  bul 

pAO].* 

Ill- 

21)a|i  bo  cIat),  civ  a  beo|íAi6e  lív]i  bócAif  ^jlleAÓ, 

PÍV5A1I  bAii'  f^^  <^''^  n)-bA]lo  A  be|C  ai)I),  bu6  'e  'irjiAt), 

21)a|i  ho  f-liocc,  civ  A  fljocc-T'AU,  lívjt  bub-b|iói.   t)A    í]Ue, 
21  TDeorbjiAO  ÍAece  Iat)]iaccív  bA|Cce  a  5-cjMj. 

*  "  Her  sun  is  gone  down  while  it  is  yet  day." — Jerom.,  xv.  9. 
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lU. 

'S  ííuaI  a  bAji'ceAÓ  '*bev\i)  fix5ce,"*  nj^v.  cii|*a  '\)  att)  ívjifA, 
■Civ   A   b-ii^ifle  'ijt)   A    f5U\bA]6  '511^  a  c|ieuT)-^||t  5Ar) 
buA]6, 

'S  i)A  ceolcA  ^i*  bjTjDe  bo  c]5  5  rj-A  cliv]t]-Ai5, 

Se  II*  i-ArpAjl  bo^b  OfijAjseAl  t)a  5A0]ce  ajji  uA^n;, 


2lcc  puAiji  CÚ  bo  CÍÍ1C115A6,  h]  't)  mivTiAC  a  ]*0]lfU5A6 
i)o  c]5  'T)-&lf  Au  bubcAit),  b'A  fAb  Í  At)  o]6ce, 

'S  AT)  ]tí5-f'lAC  bo  5]teAb  cu,  |:ua6  At)  t)ArbAb  a  ^rojli-u^AO 
2t)A|i  5iolcAC,  ci\  b|t]fce  o|*  bo  corÍ7A|]t  jaij  aot)  b|ti5. 

iq. 
OiT}  AT)  cuAC  -j-eAiib  béntpeAÓ  atj  6i]t-CACA]|vt  líT)ce, 
Bí  '3A  ciiji   le   T)-A    beul   ^é]X)  'y  bu&   có||i,  ceAjtc   at) 
cpioc, 

'S     CU1]T     5iV]|XbeA|*    A1]t    1)A    bAOjTje,     fAO]     T)-A    5eU|TCeAt)Af 

2lt)    UA^l    Ó    T)A    CaIIa|6'    'f*    5    T)-A    luiT)5]f    AT)    f5|t]AC. 

"II- 

t)-Ua]]i  bo  tu]z  rtjAlAcc  T)eiTÍ)e,  bí  a  b-cAi|*5e,  50  boUc 
2li|t  A  ceAijA^O  ']•   A^jt  A  ceAi)pA]|ic  lucc-c]teAccA,   50 
c]ion), 

'S  JÍAO]  lé]|t]*5]0f,  |íA  6e|]te  'f  ai5  ct)UTT)Ó5  ^ao]  f:Al<\c,+ 
Bí  bAt)|ii5eAt)  i)A  T115ACC  '5  a  t^aIcahtc  50  Iotd.§ 


THE  PARALLEL  ;    Or,  "  YES,  SAD   ONE  OF  SION." 

lOrigiiial.'] 
I. 
Yes,  sad  one  of  Sion — if  closely  resembling, 

In  shaine  and  in  sorrow,  thy  withered-up  heart; 
If  drinking  deep,  deep,  of  the  same  "  cup  of  trembling" 
Could  make  us  thy  childi-en — our  parent  thou  art. 

*  "Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  forsaken." — Isaias,  Ixii.  4. 

t  "  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased,  the  golden  city  ceased." — Idem.,iáv.  4. 

X  "Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave." — Ide7n.,  xv.  11. 

§  "  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the  Lady  of  Kingdoms." — Idem.,  47,  v. 
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II. 
Like  thee  doth  our  nation  lie  conquer'd  and  broken, 

And  fall'n  from  her  head  is  the  once  royal  crown ; 
In  her  streets,  in  her  halls.  Desolation  hath  spoken. 

And,  "  wliile  it  is  day  yet,  her  sun  hath  gone  down  !" 

III. 

Like  thine  doth  her  exile,  'mid  dreams  of  returning, 
Die  far  from  the  hom'e  it  were  life  to  behold — 

Like  thine  do  her  sons,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning, 
Remember  the  bright  things  that  bless'd  them  of  old. 

IV. 

Ah  !  well  may  we  call  her,  like  thee,  "  The  Forsaken," 
Her  boldest  are  vanquished,  her  proudest  are  slaves ; 

And  the  harps  of  her  minstrels,  when  gayest  they  waken, 
Have  breathings  as  sad  as  the  wind  over  graves. 

V. 

Yet  hadst  thou  thy  vengeance — yet  came  there  the  morrow, 
That  shines  out  at  last  on  the  longest  dark  night, 

When  the  sceptre  that  smote  thee  with  slavery  and  sorrow 
"Was  shiver'd  at  once,  hke  a  reed  in  thy  sight ! 

VI. 

When  that  cup,  which  for  others  the  proud  Golden  City 
Had  brimm'd  full  of  bitterness,  di-ench'd  her  own  lips. 
And  the  world  she  had  trampled  on,  heard  without  pity 
The  howl  in  her  halls,  and  the  cry  from  her  ships ! 

VII. 

When  the  curse  Heaven  keeps  for  the  haughty  came  over 
Her  merchants  rapacious,  her  rulers  unjust, 

And — a  ruin,  at  last,  for  the  eai-th-worm  to  cover — 
"  The  Lady  of  Kingdoms"  lay  low  in  the  dust ! 


THE  CELTIC  TONGUE. 

[These  lines,  taken  from  a  beautiful  piece  which  appeared  in  The  Nation  of  the  Ist  of 
November,  1862,  are  very  soul-inspiring,  full  of  historic  truth,  and  of  power.  The  writer 
is  unknown  to  the  author  of  this  volume]. 

I. 

Ay,  build  ye  up  the  Celtic  tongue  above  0'Curn,''s  grave ; 

Speed  the  good  work,  ye  patriot  souls  who  long  your  land  to  save. 

Who  long  to  light  the  flame  again  on  Freedom's  altar  dead, 

Wlio  long  to  call  the  glories  l)ack  from  hapless  Erin  fled, 

Wlio  long  to  gem  her  sadden'd  brow  with  queenly  wreath  again. 

And  raise  a  wanior  people  up,  a  Nation  in  her  train. 

Speed  then  the  work ;  be  scorn  our  lot,  our  ancient  pride  is  flown. 

If  midst  the  nations  on  the  earth  we  stand  in  shame  alone. 
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Throughout  the  lovely  land  of  ^ines,  where  dwells  the  lively  Gaul, 

They  speak  the  tongue  of  Charlemagne  in  cot,  and  bower,  and  hall. 

Where  Spain  extends  her  sun-loved  realms,  from  prince  to  muleteer, 

The  language  of  the  mighty  Cid  still  strikes  the  listening  ear. 

Their  olden  tongue  still  speak  the  tribes  the  Danube's  banks  along ; 

The  German  loves  the  rushing  speech  that  swells  in  Schiller's  song  ; 

By  Tiber's  stream  are  uttered  yet,  as  in  the  golden  days. 

The  music-tones  of  Dante's  Ijtc,  of  Petrarch's  loving  lays. 

And  we,  who  own  that  tongue  of  tongues  that  saints  and  sages  spoke, 

Have  bowed  our  very  minds  beneath  the  Saxon's  galling  yoke, 

And  clothe  the  thoughts  that  make  our  heai"ts  with  Celtic  ardour  glow 

In  words  that  chUl  the  lips  they  touch,  like  flakes  of  ■\\inter  snow. 

The  Saxon  tongue  !     Why,  we  should  hate  this  speech  we  love  so  well ! 

The  Saxon  tongue  of  Saxon  guile  its  fraudful  accents'tell. 

Oft  to  our  trusting  Irish  ears  it  syllabled  foul  lies — 

Methiuks  such  tongue  the  Serpent  spoke  to  Eve  in  Paradise. 

Ah  !  cease  that  alien  speech — too  long  its  hollow  sounds  have  rung, 
And  pour  ye  forth  from  Celtic  lips  the  rushing  Celtic  Tongue. 

II. 

The  Celtic  Tongue  !  the  Celtic  Tongue  !  why  should  its  voice  be  still. 

When  all  its  magic  tones  with  old  and  golden  glories  thriU — 

^^^len,  like  an  aged  bard,  it  sings  departed  warriors'  might — 

Wlien  it  was  heard  in  kingly  halls  where  throng'd  the  brave  and  bright — 

When  oft  its  glowing  tales  of  war  made  dauntless  hearts  beat  high — 

When  oft  its  tales  of  hapless  love  drew  tears  from  beauty's  eye  ? 

Grand  tongue  of  heroes  !  how  its  tones  upon  the  gale  uprose. 

When  great  Cuchulhn's  Red  Branch  Knights  rushed  down  upon  their  foes; 

And  how  its  accents  tired  the  brave  to  struggle  for  their  rights, 

^^^len  from  thy  Ups  they  bm-st  in  flames.  Con  of  the  Hundred  Fights  ! 

Or  when  the  breeze  its  war-cries  bore  across  that  gorj-  plain, 

^^^lere  royal  Brian  cheered  his  hosts  to  battle  with  the  Dane. 

Oh,  who  may  fii'e  our  sluggish  hearts  hke  them  to  daie  and  do  ? 

When  shall  we  see  thy  like  again,  0  hero-soul'd  Boru  } 

Sweet  tongue  of  hards !  how  swelled  its  tones  in  lofty  flights  of  song. 
When  white-robed  minstrels  deftly  swept  the  sounchng  chords  along! 
AVhen  Oisin  touch'd  the  trembhng  strings  to  hymn  the  Fenian  name, 
MTien  thrill'd  thy  Utc,  fond  Fionbell,  with  gallant  Osgar's  fame. 
Ahke  'twould  tell  of  ladye-love  and  chief  of  princely  Une — 
Fair  Aileen  now  the  poets  sung,  and  now  the  Geraldine. 
'Twas  music's  self — that  barded  tongue,  till  iron  days  began, 
Then  sweU'd  its  swan-like  strains,  and  died  with  thee,  O'Carolan ! 

In  dulcet  tones  the  wide  world  o'er  though  gifted  bards  have  sung, 
Yet  sweeter  sounds  thy  minstrelsy,  soul-soothing  Celtic  Tongue. 


The  Celtic  Tongue !  the  Celtic  Tongue !  no  more  in  bower  and  hall 
W^here  Rank  holds  sway  or  Beauty  reigns,  its  liquid  accents  fall. 
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Far  from  the  courts  of  Pride  and  Power,  -«itliin  the  lowly  cot 
It  finds  a  home — that  outlaw'd  tongue — the  poor  despise  it  not. 
But  still  upon  the  mountain  heath,  or  in  the  moonlit  vale. 
In  that  sweet  speech  the  shepherd  sings,  the  lover  breathes  his  tale, 
And  oft  times  in  the  rustic  chiu-ch  the  Soggarth  knows  its  might 
To  lead  the  wretch  from  shades  of  vice  to  virtue's  path  of  light. 
Oh,  on  the  sinner's  harden'd  heart  it  falls  as  dew  from  Heaven, 
The  softened  soul  dissolves  in  tears — he  weeps,  and  is  forgiven. 

Thus  lurks  amid  the  simple  poor,  forgotten  and  unknown, 

That  ancient  tongue,  that  royal  tongue,  so  prized  in  ages  flown, 

Which  came  to  make  our  isle  its  home  from  lands  'neath  orient  skies, 

Which  saw  the  wondrous  pillar-shrines  in  graceful  gi'andeur  rise — 

Wliich  echoed  in  its  days  of  pride  withiu  Emania's  walls, 

Through  high  Kincora's  princely  coiu-ts,  through  Tara's  regal  halls, 

AVhich  swelled  in  holy  song  to  Heaven  upon  the  morning  air — 

Wlien  from  the  Sacred  Groves  went  up  the  Druid's  voice  of  prayer. 

And  oft,  in  brighter  Christian  days,  it  rose  in  holier  strain 

From  Glendalough's  calm  Eden  shades,  from  lunisfallen's  fane. 

It  breathed  in  vesper  orison,  when  evening's  shadows  fell, 

From  city  shrines,  from  abbey  piles,  from  hermit's  lonely  cell, 

It  sped  in  winged  accents  forth,  from  dawn  to  day's  last  smile. 

From  lips  of  sages,  saints,  and  kings,  throughout  om-  sacred  Isle. 

Ere  Grecian  fame,  ere  Latin  name,  from  infant  state  had  sprung. 

In  manhood's  strength  that  language  stood,  the  mighty  Celtic  Tongue  ! 

IV. 

The  Celtic  Tongue ! — then  must  it  die  ?     Say,  shall  our  language  go } 
No  !  by  Ulfadha's  kingly  soul !  by  sainted  Laurence,  no ! 
No  !  by  the  shades  of  saints  and  chiefs,  of  holy  name  and  high, 
Whose  deeds,  as  they  have  lived  with  it,  must  die  when  it  shall  die — 
No  !  by  the  memories  of  the  Past  that  round  om-  ruin  twine — 
No !  by  our  evening  hope  of  suns  in  coming  days  to  shine. 
It  shall  not  go — it  must  not  rhe — the  language  of  our  sires ; 
While  Erin's  glory  glads  om-  souls  or  freedom's  name  inspires, 
That  lingering  ray  from  stars  gone  down — oh,  let  its  light  remain  ! 
That  last  bright  link  with  splendours  flown — oh,  snap  it  not  in  twain ! 


THE  END. 
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